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INTRODUCTION^(  1 832. ) 


HE   busy   poriod    of    ths 
great  CivU  War  was  one 

in  which  the  chariicter  and 
genius  of  different  parti ea 
were  most  brilliantly  dis- 
played^   and  J    accordingly, 
the   incidents  which   took 
place  on  either  side  were 
of  a  striking  and  extraordinary  chai^aeter,  and  afforded  ample 
foundation  for  £etitioua  composition.     The  author  had  in  some 
measure  attempted  auch  in  Pevoril  of  the  Peak  j  but  the  scene 
was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  mingled  with  other 
national  differences,  which  left  him  still  at  liberty  to  glean 
another  hai^vest  out  of  so  ample  a  store. 

In  these  circumstances,  some  wonderfal  adventures  which 
happened  at  Woodstock  in  the  year  1649,  occurred  to  him  as 
something  he  had  long  ago  read  of,  although  he  was  unable  to 
tell  whercj  and  of  which  the  hmt  appeared  sufficient,  although, 
doubtless,  it  might  have  been  much  better  handled  if  the 
author  had  not,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  lost  every  thing  like  an 
accurate  teeollection  of  the  real  story. 

It  was  not  until  about  this  pentad,  namely,  1831,  that  the 
author,  being  called  upon  to  write  this  Introduction^  obtained 
a  general  account  of  what  really  happened  upon  the  marvellous 
occasion  in  qaestion,  in  a  work  termed  "  The  Every -day  Book,"  published  by  Mr.  Hone 
and  full  of  curious  antiquarian  research,  the  object  being  to  give  a  variety  of  original 
information  concerning  manners  illustrated  by  curious  instances,  rarely  to  be  found 
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elsewere.  Among  other  matter,  Mr.  Hone  quotes  an  article  from  the  British  Magazine 
for  1747,  in  the  following  words,  and  which  is  probably  the  document  which  the 
author  of  Woodstock  had  formerly  perused,  although  he  was  unable  to  refer  to  the 
source  of  his  information.  The  tract  is  entitled,  "  The  Genuine  History  of  the  good 
Devil  of  Woodstock,  famous  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1649,  and  never  accounted  for,  or 
at  all  understood  to  this  time." 

The  teller  of  this  "genuine  history"  proceeds  verbatim  as  follows:  — 

"  Some  original  papers  having  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  under  the  name  of 
*  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Memorable  Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Funny  Joe,  and  now  intended  for  the  press,'  I  was  extremely  delighted  to  find 
in  them  a  circumstantial  and  unquestionable  account  of  the  most  famous  of  all  invisible 
agents,  so  well  known  in  the  year  1649,  under  the  name  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Wood- 
stock, and  even  adored  by  the  people  of  that  place,  for  the  vexation  and  distress  it 
occasioned  some  people  they  were  not  much  pleased  with.  As  this  famous  story, 
though  related  by  a  thousand  people,  and  attested  in  all  its  circumstances,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  by  people  of  rank,  learning,  and  reputation,  of  Oxford  and  the 
adjacent  towns,  has  never  yet  been  generally  accounted  for,  or  at  all  understood,  and  is 
perfectly  explained,  in  a  manner  that  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  in  these  papers,  I  could  not 
refuse  my  readers  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  in  reading." 

There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that,  in  the  year  1649,  a  number  of  incidents,  supposed 
to  be  supernatural,  took  place  at  the  King's  palace  of  Woodstock,  which  the  Commissioners 
of  Parliament  were  then  and  there  endeavouring  to  dilapidate  and  destroy.  The  account 
of  this  by  tlie  Commissioners  themselves,  or  under  their  authority,  was  repeatedly  pub- 
lished, and,  in  particular,  is  inserted  as  relation  sixth  of  Satan's  Invisible  World 
Discovered,  by  George  Sinclair,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  an  approved 
collector  of  such  tales.  ^ 

It  was  the  object  of  neither  of  the  great  political  parties  of  that  day  to  discredit 
this  narrative,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  both  to  the  cavaliers  and  roundheads; 
the  former  conceiving  that  the  license  given  to  the  demons,  was  in  consequence  of 
the  impious  desecration  of  the  King's  furniture  and  apartments,  so  that  the  citizens  of 
Woodstock  almost  adored  the  supposed  spirits,  as  avengers  of  the  cause  of  royalty ; 
while  the  friends  of  the  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  imputed  to  the  malice  of  the 
fiend  the  obstruction  of  the  pious  work,  as  they  judged  that  which  they  had  in  hand. 

At  the  risk  of  prolonging  a  curious  quotation,  I  include  a  page  or  two  from  Mr.  Hone's 
Every-day  Book. 

"  The  honourable  the  Commissioners  arrived  at  Woodstock  manor-house,  October  1 3th, 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  King's  own  rooms.  His  Majesty's  bed-chamber  they 
made  their  kitchen,  the  council-hall  their  pantry,  and  the  presence-chamber  was  the 
place  wliere  they  sat  for  dispatch  of  business.  His  Majesty's  dining-room  they  made 
their  wood-yard,  and  stowed  it  with  no  other  wood  but  that  of  the  famous  Royal  Oak 
from  the  High  Park,  which,  that  nothing  might  be  left  with  the  name  of  the  King  about 
it,  they  had  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  bundled  up  into  fagots  for  their  firing. 

"  October  16th.  This  day  they  first  sat  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  In  the  midst 
of  their  first  debate  there  entered  a  large  black  dog,  (as  they  thought,)  which  made  a 
terrible  howling,  overturned  two  or  three  of  their  chairs,  and  doing  some  other  damage, 
went  under  the  bed,  and  there  gnawed  the  cords.  The  door  this  while  continued  con- 
stantly shut,  when,  after  some  two  or  three  hours,  Giles  Sharp,  their  secretary,  looking 
under  the  bed,  perceived  that  the  creature  was  vanished,  and  that  a  plate  of  meat  that 
the  servants  had  hid  there  was  untouched,  and  showing  them  to  their  honours,  they 
were  all  convinced  there  could  be  no  real  dog  concerned  in  the  case  j  the  said  Giles  also 
deposed  on  oath,  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  there  was  not. 

"  October  17th.     As  they  were  this  day  sitting  at  dinner  in  a  lower  room,  they  beard 
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plainly  the  noise  of  persons  walking  over  head,  though  they  well  knew  the  doors  were 
all  locked,  and  there  coold  be  none  there.  Presently  after  they  heard  also  all  the  wood 
of  the  King's  Oak  brought  by  parcels  from  the  dining-room,  and  thrown  with  great 
violence  into  the  presence-chamber,  as  also  the  chairs,  stools,  tables,  and  other  furniture, 
forcibly  hurled  about  the  room,  their  own  papers  of  the  minutes  of  their  transactions 
torn,  and  the  ink-glass  broken.  When  all  this  had  some  time  ceased,  the  said  Giles 
proposed  to  enter  first  into  these  rooms,  and,  in  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  of  whom 
he  received  the  key,  he  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  room,  their  honours  following 
him.  He  there  found  the  wood  strewed  about  the  room,  the  chairs  tossed  about  and 
broken,  the  papers  torn,  and  the  ink-glass  broken  over  them  all  as  they  had  heard,  yet 
no  footsteps  appeared  of  any  person  whatever  being  there,  nor  had  the  doors  ever  been 
opened  to  admit  or  let  out  any  persons  since  their  honours  were  last  there.  It  was 
therefore  voted,  nem.  con,^  that  the  person  who  did  this  mischief  could  have  entered  no 
other  way  than  at  the  key-hole  of  the  said  doors. 

"  In  the  night  following  this  same  day,  the  said  Giles,  and  two  other  of  the  Com- 
missioners' servants,  as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  same  room  with  their  honours,  had  their 
bed's  feet  lifted  up  so  much  higher  than  their  heads,  that  they  expected  to  have  their 
necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let  fall  at  once  with  such  violence  as  shook  them  up  from 
the  bed  to  a  good  distance ;  and  this  was  repeated  many  times,  their  honours  being 
amazed  spectators  of  it.  In  the  morning  the  bedsteads  were  found  cracked  and  broken, 
and  the  said  Giles  and  his  fellows  declared  they  were  sore  to  the  bones  with  the  tossing 
and  jolting  of  the  beds. 

"  October  19th.  As  they  were  all  in  bed  together,  the  candles  were  all  blown  out 
together  with  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  instantly  many  trenchers  of  wood  were  hurled 
about  the  room ;  and  one  of  them  putting  his  head  above  the  clothes,  had  not  less  than 
six  thrown  at  him,  which  wounded  him  very  grievously.  In  the  morning  the  trenchers 
were  all  found  lying  about  the  room,  and  were  observed  to  be  the  same  they  had  eaten 
on  the  day  before,  none  being  found  remaining  in  the  pantry. 

"  October  20th.  This  night  the  candles  were  put  out  as  before ;  the  curtains  of  the 
bed  in  which  their  honours  lay,  were  drawn  to  and  fro  many  times  with  great  violence : 
their  honours  received  many  cruel  blows,  and  were  much  bruised  beside,  with  eiglit 
great  pewter  dishes,  and  three  dozen  wooden  trenchers,  which  were  thrown  on  the 
bed,  and  afterwards  heard  rolling  about  the  room. 

"  Many  times  also  this  night  they  heard  the  forcible  falling  of  many  fagots  by  their 
bedside,  but  in  the  morning  no  fagots  were  found  there,  no  dishes  or  trenchers  were 
there  seen  either ;  and  the  aforesaid  Giles  attests,  that  by  their  diiferent  arranging  in 
the  pantry,  they  had  assuredly  been  taken  thence,  and  after  put  there  again. 

"  October  21st.  The  keeper  of  their  ordinary  and  his  bitch  lay  with  them :  This  night 
they  had  no  disturbance. 

"  October  22.  Candles  put  out  as  before.  They  had  the  said  bitch  with  them  again, 
but  were  not  by  that  protected  ;  the  bitch  set  up  a  very  piteous  cry ;  the  clothes  of  their 
beds  were  all  pulled  off,  and  the  bricks,  without  any  wind,  were  thrown  off  the  chimney 
tops  into  the  midst. 

"  October  24.  The  candles  put  out  as  before.  They  thought  all  the  wood  of  the 
King's  Oak  was  violently  thrown  down  by  their  bedsides;  they  counted  sixty-four 
fagots  that  fell  with  great  violence,  and  some  hit  and  shook  the  bed, — but  in  the  morning 
none  were  found  there,  nor  the  door  of  the  room  opened  in  which  the  said  fagots  were. 

"  October  25.  The  candles  put  out  as  before.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  in  the  drawing- 
room  were  many  times  forcibly  drawn  ;  the  wood  thrown  out  as  before  ;  a  terrible  crack 
like  thunder  was  heard ;  and  one  of  the  servants,  running  to  see  if  his  master  was  not 
killed,  found,  at  his  return,  three  dozen  trenchers  laid  smoothly  upon  his  bed  under  the 
quilt. 
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''  October  26,  The  beds  were  shaken  as  before,  the  windows  seemed  all  broken  to 
pieces,  and  glass  fell  in  vast  quantities  all  aboat  the  room.  In  the  morning  they  found 
the  windows  all  whole,  but  the  floor  strewed  with  broken  glass,  which  they  gathered 
and  laid  by. 

"  October  29.  At  midnight  candles  went  out  as  before,  something  walked  majestically 
through  the  room  and  opened  and  shut  the  window ;  great  stones  were  thrown  violently 
into  the  room,  some  whereof  fell  on  the  beds,  others  on  the  floor ;  and  about  a  quarter 
after  one,  a  noise  was  heard  as  of  forty  cannon  discharged  together,  and  again  repeated 
at  about  eight  minutes'  distance.  This  alarmed  and  raised  all  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
coming  into  their  honours'  room,  gathered  up  the  great  stones,  four  score  in  number, 
many  of  them  like  common  pebbles  and  boulters,  and  laid  them  by,  where  they  are  to  be 
seen  to  this  day,  at  a  comer  of  the  adjoining  field.  This  noise,  like  the  discharge 
of  cannon,  was  heard  throughout  the  country  for  sixteen  miles  round.  During  these 
noises,  which  were  heard  in  both  rooms  together,  both  the  Commissioners  and  their 
servants  gave  one  another  over  for  lost,  and  cried  out  for  help;  and  Giles  Sharp, 
snatching  up  a  sword,  had  wellnigh  killed  one  of  their  honours,  taking  him  for  the  spirit 
as  he  came  in  his  shirt  into  the  room.  While  they  were  together,  the  noise  was  continued, 
and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  house,  and  all  the  windows  of  an  upper  room,  were  taken 
away  with  it. 

"  October  30.  Something  walked  into  the  chamber,  treading  like  a  bear :  it  walked 
many  times  about,  then  threw  the  warming-pan  violently  upon  the  floor,  and  so  bruised 
it,  that  it  was  spoiled.  Vast  quantities  of  glass  were  now  thrown  about  the  room,  and 
vast  numbers  of  great  stones  and  horses'  bones  were  thrown  in ;  these  were  all  found  in 
the  morning,  and  the  floors,  beds,  and  walls  were  all  much  damaged  by  the  violence 
they  were  thrown  in. 

"  November  1.  Candles  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  a  great  fire  made. 
At  midnight,  the  candles  all  yet  burning,  a  noise  like  the  burst  of  a  cannon  was  heard 
in  the  room,  and  the  burning  billets  were  tossed  all  over  the  room  and  about  the  beds ; 
and  had  not  their  honours  called  in  Giles  and  his  fellows,  the  house  had  assuredly  been 
burnt.  An  hour  after  the  candles  went  out,  as  usual,  the  clack  of  many  cannon  was 
heard,  and  many  pailfuls  of  green  stinking  water  were  thrown  on  their  honours  in  bed ; 
great  stones  were  also  thrown  in  as  before,  the  bed -curtains  and  bed-steads  torn  and 
broken :  the  windows  were  now  all  really  broken,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  alarmed 
with  the  noises ;  nay,  the  very  rabbit-stealers,  that  were  abroad  that  night  in  the  warren, 
were  so  frightened  at  the  dismal  thundering,  that  they  fled  for  fear  and  left  their  ferrets 
behind  them. 

"  One  of  their  honours  this  night  spoke,  and  in  the  name  of  God  asked  what  it  was, 
and  why  it  disturbed  them  so  ?  No  answer  was  given  to  this ;  but  the  noise  ceased  for 
a  while,  when  the  spirit  came  again,  and  as  they  all  agreed,  brought  with  it  seven  devils 
worse  than  itself.  One  of  the  servants  now  lighted  a  large  candle  and  set  it  in  the 
doorway  between  the  two  cliambers,  to  see  what  passed ;  and  as  he  *  watched  it,  he 
plainly  saw  a  hoof  striking  the  candle  and  candlestick  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
afterwards  making  three  scrapes  over  the  snuff  of  the  candle,  to  scrape  it  out.  Upon 
this,  the  same  person  was  so  bold  as  to  draw  a  sword ;  but  he  had  scarce  got  it  out,  when 
he  perceived  another  invisible  hand  had  hold  of  it  too,  and  pulled  with  him  for  it,  and  at 
last  prevailing,  struck  him  so  violently  on  the  head  with  the  pommel,  that  he  fell  down 
for  dead  with  the  blow.  At  this  instant  was  heard  another  burst  like  the  discharge  of 
the  broadside  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  at  about  a  minute  or  two's  distance  each,  no  less  than 
nineteen  more  such  :  these  shook  the  house  so  violently,  that  they  expected  every 
moment  it  would  fall  upon  their  heads.  The  neighbours  on  this  were  all  alarmed,  and, 
running  to  the  house,  they  all  joined  in  prayer  and  psalm-singing,  during  which  the 

*  Probably  this  part  was  also  played  by  Sharp,  who  wa*  the  regular  ghoat-seer  of  the  party. 
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noise  coDtinned  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  discharge  of  cannon  without,  though  nobody 
was  there." 

Dr.  Plot  concludes  his  relation  of  this  memorable  event  *  with  observing,  that,  though 
tricks  have  often  been  played  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  many  of  these  things  are  not  recon- 
cilable with  juggling ;  such  as,  1st,  The  loud  noises  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  make, 
without  instruments  which  were  not  there ;  2d,  The  tearing  and  breaking  of  the  beds ; 
3d,  The  throwing  about  the  fire ;  4th,  The  hoof  treading  out  the  candle ;  and,  5th,  The 
striving  for  the  sword,  and  the  blow  the  man  received  from  the  pommel  of  it. 

To  shew  how  great  men  are  sometimes  deceived,  we  may  recur  to  a  tract,  entitled 
"  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oood  Devil  of  Woodstoch,*^  in  which  we  find  it,  under  the 
anther's  own  hand,  that  he,  Joseph  Collins,  commonly  called  Funny  Joe,  was  himself  this 
very  devil ; — ^that,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Giles  Sharp,  he  hired  himself  as  a  servant 
to  the  Conunissioners : — ^that  by  the  help  of  two  friends — an  unknown  trapdoor  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  bed-chamber — and  a  pound  of  common  gunpowder,  he  played  all  these 
extraordinary  tricks  by  himself; — that  his  fellow  servants,  whom  he  had  introduced  on 
purpose  to  assist  him,  had  lifted  up  their  own  beds,  and  that  the  candles  were  contrived, 
by  a  connnon  trick  of  gunpowder,  to  be  extinguished  at  a  certain  time. 

The  dog  who  b^an  the  farce  was,  as  Joe  swore,  no  dog  at  all,  but  truly  a  bitch,  who 
had  shortly  before  whelped  in  that  room,  and  made  all  this  disturbance  in  seeking  for 
her  puppies ;  and  which,  when  she  had  served  his  purpose,  he  (Joe  Sharp,  or  Collins) 
let  out,  and  then  looked  for.  The  story  of  the  hoof  and  sword  he  himself  bore  witness 
to,  and  was  never  suspected  as  to  the  truth  of  them,  though  mere  fictions.  By  the  trap- 
door his  friends  let  down  stones,  fagots,  glass,  water,  &c.,  which  they  either  left  there, 
or  drew  up  again,  as  best  suited  his  purpose ;  and  by  this  way  let  themselves  in  and  out, 
without  opening  the  doors,  or  going  through  the  keyholes ;  and  all  the  noises  described, 
he  declares  he  made  by  placing  quantities  of  white  gunpowder  over  pieces  of  burning 
charcoal,  on  plates  of  tin,  which,  as  they  melted,  exploded  with  a  violent  noise. 

I  am  very  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  setting  history  right  about  these 
remarkable  events,  and  would  not  have  the  reader  disbelieve  my  author's  account 
of  them,  from  his  naming  either  white  gunpowder  exploding  when  melted,  or  his  making 
the  earth  about  the  pot  take  fire  of  its  own  accord ;  since,  however  improbable  these 
accounts  may  appear  to  some  readers,  and  whatever  secjrets  they  might  be  in  Joe's  time, 
they  are  now  well  known  in  chemistry.  As  to  the  last,  there  needs  only  to  mix  an  equal 
quantity  of  iron  filings,  finely  powdered,  and  powder  of  pure  brimstone,  and  make  them 
into  a  paste  with  fair  water.  This  paste,  w^hen  it  hath  lain  together  about  twenty-six 
hours,  will  of  itself  take  fire,  and  burn  all  the  sulphur  away  with  a  blue  flame  and  a  bad 
smell.  For  the  others,  what  he  calls  white  gunpowder  is  plainly  the  thundering  powder 
called  by  our  chemists  pulvh  fuhninans.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  saltpetre,  two 
parts  of  pearl  ashes  or  salt  of  tartar,  and  one  part  of  flower  of  brimstone,  mixed  together 
and  beat  to  a  fine  powder ;  a  small  quantity  of  this  held  on  the  point  of  a  knife  over 
a  candle,  will  not  go  off*  till  it  melt,  and  then  it  gives  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol ;  and 
this  he  might  easily  dispose  of  in  larger  quantities,  so  as  to  make  it  explode  of  itself, 
while  he,  the  said  Joe,  was  with  his  masters. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  ghostly  adventures  of  Woodstock,  as  transferred  by 
Mr.  Hone  from  the  pages  of  the  old  tract,  termed  the  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  memorable 
Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford,  whose  courage  and  loyalty  were  the  only  wizards  which 
conjured  up  those  strange  and  surprising  apparitions  and  works  of  spirits,  which  passed 
as  unquestionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  of  Dr.  Plot,  and  other 
authors  of  credit.  The  pulvis  fulniinans^  the  secret  principle  he  made  use  of,  is  now 
known  to  every  apothecary's  apprentice. 

If  my  memory  be  not  treacherous,  the  actor  of  these  wonders  made  use  of  his  skill 

"  In  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire. 
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in  fire- works  upon  the  following  remarkable  occasion.  The  Commissioners  had  not, 
in  their  zonl  for  the  public  service,  overlooked  their  own  private  interests,  and  a  deed 
was  drawn  up  upon  parclmient,  recording  the  share  and  natureof  the  advantages  which 
they  privately  agreed  to  concede  to  each  other ;  at  the  same  time,  they  were,  it  seems, 
loth  to  intrust  to  any  one  of  their  number  the  keeping  of  a  document  in  which  all  were 
equally  concerned. 

They  hid  the  written  agreement  within  a  flower-pot,  in  which  a  shrub  concealed  it 
from  the  eyes  of  any  chance  spectator.  But  the  rumour  of  the  apparitions  having  gone 
abroad,  curiosity  drew  many  of  the  neighl>ours  to  Woodstock,  and  some  in  particular,  to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  this  agreement  would  have  afforded  matter  of  scandal ;  as  the 
Commissioners  received  these  guests  in  the  saloon  where  the  flower-pot  was  placed, 
a  match  was  suddenly  set  to  some  lire-works  placed  there  by  Sharp  the  secretary.  The 
flowor-[K)t  burst  to  pieces  with  the  concussion,  or  was  prepared  so  as  to  explode  of  itself, 
and  the  contract  of  the  Commissioners,  bearing  testimony  to  their  private  roguery,  was 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  visitors  assembled.  If  I  have  recollected  this  incident 
accurately — for  it  is  more  than  forty  years  since  I  perused  the  tract — ^it  is  probable,  that 
in  omitting  it  from  the  novel,  I  may  also  have  passed  over,  from  want  of  memory,  other 
matters  which  might  have  made  an  essential  addition  to  the  stoiy.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  certain,  than  that  incidents  which  are  real,  preserve  an  infinite  advantage  in  works 
of  this  nature  over  such  as  are  fictitious.  The  tree,  however,  must  remain  where  it  has 
fallen. 

Having  ixH?asion  to  be  in  London  in  October  1831,  I  made  some  researches  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  that  rich  collection,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Keepers, 
who  manage  it  with  so  much  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  public,  I 
rtHXiveriH!  two  original  pamphlets,  which  contain  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena  at 
WiHx!stoi»k  in  1649.*  The  first  is  a  satirical  poem,  published  in  that  year,  which 
plainlv  shows  that  the  legond  was  current  among  the  people  in  the  very  shape  in  which 
it  wj\s  at\orwanls  made  public.  I  have  not  found  the  explanation  of  Joe  Collins,  which, 
as  montionotl  by  Mr.  Hone,  rosolves  the  whole  into  confederacy.  It  might,  however,  be 
rtvovoivil  bv  a  stricter  search  than  I  had  leisure  for.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be 
obsorviHl,  that  neither  the  name  of  Joe  Collins,  nor  Sharp,  occurs  among  the  dramatis 
pt9\k*Hie  given  in  those  tractc^  publisheil  when  he  might  have  been  endangered  by  any 
thing  which  diroct^Hl  suspicion  towanis  him,  at  least  in  1649,  and  perhaps  might  have 
oxihv^hI  him  to  tUngt'r  even  in  U>6lX  frvnu  the  malice  of  a  powerful  though  defeated 
faction. 

\ti  Anffusi  isai. 

•  S*w  Ap(M»d:x. 


THE    WOODSTOCK  SCUFFLE; 


AVXiTTL  AJfAEEHEFT  Of  4L1.  TFUBS  TOAT  DID   mmoLt)  ^JSXJC 


ITrtiitcd  in  lh»  jeer  i^9.     4 to ,  1 


It  irere  a  wondeT  Lf  ope  uiiit«i, 

And  not  of  wooden  and  ftmngci  i i^htt ; 

For  eT*Tf  whetc  loch  thlngf  Atl^gbtt 

Toom  pwple. 
That  inth  arc  er'n  at  their  wit*'  end; 
Hnd  jud^otteflti  e^'try  wlwie  doih  ftend, 
Afid  jet  we  don't  our  livcjt  timet] d^ 

Bqt  tipple. 

Avid  4««uifl,  Kdd  Me,  And  cheat,  ai^d , 

Btcaiue  thB  wodd  I  hall  diQwii  no  mofc^ 
At  if  no  Judgmenii  were  tn  utore 

But  wtter ; 
Hut  hy  the  storici  which  1  (clli 
YoyUl  htare  of  tefrort  Cftme  fram  bell. 
And  ftm,  vid  clutpeft  moit  iembte 

For  matter. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  a  child 
Spake  from  the  ground  in  a  large  field, 
And  made  the  people  almost  wild 

That  heard  it, 

Of  which  there  is  a  printed  hook, 
Wherein  each  man  the  truth  may  look; 
If  children  speak,  the  matter's  took 

For  Terdict. 
But  this  is  stranger  than  that  voice, 
The  wonder's  greater,  and  the  noyse; 
And  things  appeare  to  men,  not  boyes. 

At  Woodstock  ; 
Where  Rotamond  had  once  a  bower. 
To  keep  her  from  Queen  Elinour, 
And  had  escap'd  her  poys'nous  power 

By  good-luck. 
But  fate  had  otherwise  decreed, 
And  Woodstock  Mannor  saw  a  deed, 
Which  is  in  HolHnthed  or  Spted 

Chro-nicled ; 

But  neither  HoUiruhed  nor  Stow, 
Nor  no  historians  such  things  show, 
Though  in  them  wonders  we  well  know 

Are  pickled ; 
For  nothing  else  is  history 
But  pickle  of  antiquity, 
Where  things  are  kept  in  memory 

From  stincking. 


Which  otherwute^  waited  h an  lain  dead, 

A » lu  ohJinoii  ^uiied. 

Which  now  you  may  call  JBbo  head 

With  tJUakiitg. 

The  dreadfuU  itoryp  which  is  true. 
And  now  co^mmittt^d  untw  tibwi 
tiy  better  pen^  had  tt  Itji  dtie, 

ShouliI  »«e  ligbl. 
fiut  t,  conlented^  doe  Indite 
Kat  thlnipt  of  vlt,  hut  things  of  right; 
Vott  caii't  expect  that  tlihiKi  tha«  fright 

Should  diiltfbi. 
O  htAikeii,  theTBrore,  bark«  atid  thaka  t 
My  vipry  pvn  mud  hand  dnds  qo^kf  T 
Who*  I  ^t  true  relaiion  mak& 

O'  th'  wonder. 
Which  hath  long  time,  and  still  appeares 
Unto  the  State's  Commissioners, 
And  puU  them  in  their  beds  to  feares 

From  under. 
They  come,  good  men,  imploi'd  by  th*  State, 
To  sell  the  lands  of  Charles  the  late, 
And  there  they  lay,  and  long  did  waite 

For  chapmen. 
You  may  hare  easy  pcn'worths,  woods. 
Lands,  ven'son,  householdstuf,  and  goods ; 
They  little  thought  of  dogs  that  wou'd 

There  snap-men. 
But  when  they'd  sup'd,  and  fully  fed, 
They  set  up  remnants  and  to  bed. 
Where  scarce  they  had  laid  down  a  head 

To  slumber. 

But  that  their  beds  were  hcav'd  on  high ; 
They  thought  some  dog  under  did  lie, 
And  meant  i'  th'  chamber  (fie,  fie,  fie,) 

To  scumber. 
Some  thought  the  cunning  cur  did  mean 
To  eat  their  mutton  (which  was  lean) 
Reserv'd  for  breakfast,  for  the  men 

Were  thrifty; 
And  up  one  rises  in  his  shirt. 
Intending  the  she  cur  to  hurt. 
And  forty  thrusts  made  at  him  for't, 

Or  fifty. 
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But  empty  oune  hit  sword  again, 
He  found  he  thnut  but  all  in  vain ; 
The  mutton  safe,  hee  went  amain 
To's  fellow. 

And  now  (auured  all  was  well) 

The  bed  tigtdn  began  to  swell. 

The  men  were  (Hghted,  and  did  smell 

O'  th'  yellow. 
From  heaving,  now  the  doaths  it  pluckt 
The  men,  fbr  feare,  together  stuck. 
And  in  their  sweat  each  other  duck't 

They  wished 

A  thousand  timet  that  it  were  day ; 
'Tit  sure  the  divell  I  Let  us  pray. 
They  pray'd  amain ;  and.  as  they  say, 

•  •  • 

Aproach  of  day  did  cleere  the  doubt, 

For  all  dOTOtions  were  run  out, 

They  now  waxt  strong  and  something  stout : 

One  peaked 
Under  the  bed,  but  nought  was  there; 
Hee  Tiew'd  the  chamber  er*ry  where. 
Nothing  apear'd  but  what,  for  flpare. 

They  leaked. 

Their  stomachs  then  retom'd  apace. 
They  (bund  the  mutton  in  the  place. 
And  M\  unto  it  with  a  grace. 

They  lauded 

Each  at  the  other's  panniek  feere^ 
And  each  his  bed-fellow  did  jeere, 
And  haring  sent  fbr  ale  and  beere. 

They  quailed. 

And  then  abroad  the  summons  went. 
NVho'll  bujr  king's-land  o*  th'  Parliament  f 
A  paper>book  contein'd  the  rent, 

Which  Uy  there; 

That  did  coatein  the  wvendl  fknnes. 
i)uit-rvnt».  knight  sirrrice^  and  anuee; 
But  that  they  came  not  in  by  swannts 
To  pay  there. 

Night  doth  inTite  to  bed  A|;ain. 
The  grand  l\uumi»*ionew  w*re  lain. 
But  then  the  thing  did  hearv  amain. 

ItbusWd. 
And  with  great  clamor  Al'd  the-.r  earce. 
The  no>-«r  was  doubled,  and  their  flares: 
Nolhuig  va»  »ta»dtng  but  their  haiiee« 

They  nulled. 

iVd  vete  the  hlaaket»  put'd.  the  ^ee<e 
Was  eloeely  twin  d  betwixt  their  ^^e«c^ 
It  eeeMM  the  spmt  was  diwieetv 
And  civiU. 

VThk-h  «kak«»  the  |yx>re  iN'xiuntMionen 
Wmy  they  »hall  jtet  but  *mjut  ane«ie<s. 
Aad  that  theee'$  ye<  ^  cavaliers 
i>tte  iitvlL 

They  v^an  about  «h*t  N«t  to  Jkv; 
Next  JUy  t><y  «o«W  to  ww«wm«  ipoev 
To  ux^hbtiia^  to«a«  s^we  vxhiw  to  kaow . 
If\>t  »choi.JM» 

Coine  »o«  to  WsvsbAvk.  **  SfA»ee» 
Att>A  A'.'^tt  «  «W<*Ji  A:^  a  aMk>  V  Jks.«cvv 
Attri  *>\  old  Jv-itai  .ecviiv  «*  ^^  y^K**** 

Kake  \V\f.'«d  o>e>.  ;Sf(v'*  *.»«  a  BiAa 
l^rtt  raj-s*  oj  lay  a  *»iTi.t  ^Mn. 
iy  wwr  t2w  caN'\«N  oe  Ufcir  «a»JU 

V>:  »>fta;\tfe 

iV  e«ML  aay  v Vodt  ^  «av  a  ^-^eC. 

v>«  to  a  jwoMr  t^>tt  w  w.»st>  u^ 

Nvf  «Wte  lkCOttK>ilMi  v«t?^  i  .na:  ^^x:^^ 


There  were  two  Tillages  hard  by, 

With  teachers  of  presbytery, 

Who  knew  the  house  was  hidiotuly 

Be-pestred; 
But  'lasse  I  their  new  divinity 
Is  not  so  deep,  or  not  so  high ; 
Their  witts  doe  (as  their  meanes  did)  He 

Sequestred; 
But  Master  Jo£fVnan  was  the  wig^t 
Which  was  to  exorcise  the  sprigfat; 
Hee'U  preach  and  pray  you  day  and  night 

At  pleasure. 
And  by  that  painftill  gainAill  trade. 
He  hath  himselfe  full  wealthy  made ; 
Great  store  of  guilt  he  hath,  'tis  said. 

And  treasure. 
But  no  intreaty  of  his  fHends 
Could  get  him  to  the  house  of  fiends, 
He  came  not  over  fbr  such  ends 

From  Dutch-land ; 
But  wone  divinity  hee  brou^^t. 
And  hath  us  reformation  tao^t, 
And,  with  our  money,  he  hath  boo^^ 

Him  much  land. 

Had  the  old  parsons  preached  still. 
The  dirl  should  ner'r  have  had  his  wO ; 
But  those  that  had  or  art  or  skill 

Areonted; 
And  thoee  to  whom  the  pow'r  was  giv'n 
Of  driving  spirits,  are  out-driv'n; 
Their  coUedges  dia^ws'd,  and  livings. 

To  grout-heads. 
There  was  a  justice  who  did  boast, 
Hee  had  as  great  a  gift  almost. 
Who  did  desire  him  to  accost 

ThisevilL 
But  hee  woold  not  employ  his  gifts. 
But  found  out  many  sleights  and  shifts; 
Hee  had  no  prayers,  nor  no  snifts, 

Forth'divelL 

Some  other  way  they  cast  aboot. 

These  brought  him  in,  they  throw  not  out ; 

A  woBian,  great  with  child,  will  do't; 

They  got  one. 
And  she  f  di*  room  dMt  night  mnst  lie ; 
But  when  dM  thing  aboot  did  flia» 
And  brake  the  windows  Auioosly 

Andbotoaw 
or  the  ttamattw*  o're  the  head. 
Wbo  Uy  sectticSy  in  hit  bed. 


And  now  the?  lay  the  cmsae  ea  ber. 
T^tat  e'ce  that  aight  die  ^xag  dad  stir, 
Becaow  her  selie  aaid  gisndfkther 

We 


Tbey  mass  he 

vA  H*ma  #■  KiUer  of  t^  staBe. 

W^uch  was  ta  leAxaeaant  gan.^ 

They  saad. 
IV^  sake  the  drvvil  sand  is  ave. 
r^Ll  -J3;  ^«  SxweSk  hi»  hcu£.  has  cia^ 
l^jjc  ^T*.3g:  »MM»  t&«y  d>i  is  draw 


K»  'jx  ;^  3sghe  tawee  waa  ne 

TVt  f^tr.t  fwasFCteii  :3k»  a  Tttke : 

nw  ^OKh  h*i49ft-d  wftHce  it  dad  iarks. 


It  Aech  a  wvrfkil  z 

r^nrac  ««ry  Wac9  wvotc  pee  a  pas : 
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Th«  ■ut«]]r  notw^wben  Itin^i  east  Uy; 
But  tbi^  c^mtTftctcm  *l)jew*d  tfae  wiy. 
But  ib«t1i  vtuU  iww  I  etIL  jr^iUh  tvnjf 

'Tif  north  1^ 
Tfast  bofik  I  told  joa  aP  bc-rniY. 
Wherviii  vffrr  tmanu  wrlttjcii  itufa, 
A  nifitter  for  aumjr  more 

Not  forth  ytt 
Tbit  Ttty  bcK3ilc«  u  it  did  li^t 
Ttnot  of  A  fkme,  no  tnuittU  tyt 
Seeing  one  jot  of  fire  thereby ^ 

Or  tnpefl 

Foe  nil  tJie  »]id)4£i  about  tlew, 
AJJd  tliftie  (Jjnf  bumed^  tiufti^  b3«w, 
K«^er  kept  soldiera  such  4  doe 

Or  TApcr^ 
TliO  book  thiu  burnt  and  non^  kuutf  liCiV, 
Tti-fl  itoQitB  c4Dtr4C^r4  ruule  4  vnw 
T^  «ork  po  lOorQ ;  ttiif  ifwil'jd  their  ploir 

Id  that  pltiCr. 

SooK  other  part  0^  OC  houw  they'll  Dnd. 
To  whirb  the  de-TlU  hjiiJi  pa  irdod, 
Bui  beCf  it  Kt!rm,  is  not  inelln'il 

With  that  grac« ; 
8ut  Mhcr  pruika  It  plaid  eJsevbnv. 
An  oake  then  wa*  itood  jajui;  a  yeer^. 
Of  tfuiodJy  gniwth  li  maj  wbviv^ 

Wu  bowh  ilowii, 


liVTiiqli  Into  fewoU-waod  wu  rut, 
Aaii  flaine  Into  a  wood  pil«  puv 
But  it  WKH  hui-1»d  all  about 

And  thnwn  dawQ» 
Id  sundry  farmoi  It  dntli  appcaiD; 
Nov  like  a  prB^ug  claw  to  teore  y 
Now  like  a  dog ;  fttiuu  a  bean 

tt  tumhlet.  I 

Abd  all  the  windaws  battered  oiiSf 
Ko  man  the  quafter  enter  dare ; 
All  men  (except  the  glaaier^ 

DcM!  grumble^ 
Onco  in  tlie  llkenesse  of  womnn^ 
Of  iUtare  tnuf  h  above  the  L>ominrmt 
'TwH  fceDOf  but  fpak  a  word  tm  do  man, 

And  vaniih'd. 
"til  thought  Che  ghoii  of  some  good  ttlfe 
WbiRC  huAhond  Was  deprived  of  Hh, 
Hfr  cJiUdreo  cheated,  Land  in  ktrife 

No  mill  can  tall  tho  cauH  ol  tiioM 
$0  wnndruue  drvnill^ll  ouln(^  i 
\>(  If  upciu  your  alone  you  plelM 

To  diiwaia, 
You^Ui  find  oia-  aetioni  out  dot:  li«9irji ; 
O  ming  four  handit  and  oeoao  the  belhi, 
Ka'p«ntaap«  oiucti  o^  nothing  eW 

A)»peiuM  ean'tn 
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THE  JUST  DEVIL  OF  WOODSTOCK; 

A  TRUE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  APPARITIONS,  THE  FRIGHTS  AND  PUNISHMENTS, 

INFLICTED  UPON  THE  RUMPISH  COMMISSIONERS  SENT  THITHER  TO  SURVEY  THE  MANN0R8  AND 

HOUSES  BELONGING  TO  HIS  MAJESTIE. 

[London,  printed  in  the  year  1660.    4to.] 


The  names  of  the  persons  in  the  ensuing  Narrative  mentioned^  with  others  : — 


Captaiw  Cockaimk. 
Captaim  Hart. 
Captaim  CnooK. 

CaPTAIII    CAnBLXIIE. 

Captaim  Rok. 


Mr.  Ckook,  the  Lawyer. 

Mr.  BnowxB,  the  Sonreyor. 

Their  three  SerTanta. 

Their  Ordinary-keeper,  and  others. 

The  Gatekeeper,  with  the  Wife  and  Senranta. 


Besides  many  more,  who  each  night  heard  the  noise ;  as  Sir  Gerrard  Fleetwood  and  his 
lady,  with  his  family,  Mr.  Hyans,  with  his  family,  and  several  others,  who  lodged  in  the 
outer  courts ;  and  during  the  three  last  nights,  the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock  town,  and 
other  neighbor  villages. 

And  there  were  many  more,  both  divines  and  others,  who  came  out  of  the  country, 
and  from  Oxford,  to  see  the  glass  and  stones,  and  other  stuffe,  the  devil  had  brought, 
wherewith  to  beat  out  the  Commissioners ;  the  marks  upon  some  walls  remain,  and  many, 
this  to  testifie. 

THE    PREFACE    TO   THE    ENSUING   NARRATIVE. 

fINCE  it  hath  pleased  the  Ahnighty  God, 
out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  so  to  make  us 
happy,  by  restoring  of  our  native  King 
to  us,  and  us  unto  our  native  liberty 
through  him,  that  now  the  good  may  say,  magna 
temporum  felicitas  vbi  sentire  quce  veUs^  et  dicere 
licet  qu(B  sentias,  we  cannot  but  esteem  ourselves 
engaged  in  the  highest  of  degrees,  to  render  unto 
him  the  highest  thanks  we  can  express.  Al- 
though, surprised  with  joy,  we  become  as  lost  in 
the  performance ;  when  gladness  and  admiration 
strikes  us  silent,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  precipiece 
of  our  late  condition,  and  those  miraculous  deliver- 
ances beyond  expression.  Freed  fix)m  the  slavery, 
and  those  desperate  perils,  we  dayly  lived  in  fear  o^ 
during  the  tyrannical  times  of  that  detestable  usurper, 
Oliver  Cromwell;  he  who  had  raked  up  such  judges, 
as  would  wrest  the  most  innocent  language  into  high 
treason,  when  he  had  the  cruel  conscience  to  take  away  our  lives,  upon  no  other 
ground  of  justice  or  reason,  (the  stones  of  London  streets  would  rise  to  witness  it, 
if  all  the  citizens  were  silent.)  And  with  these  judges  had  such  councillors,  as  could 
advise  him  unto  worse,  which  will  less  want  of  witness.  For  should  the  many  auditors 
be  silent,  the  press,  (as  God  would  have  it,)  hath  given  it  us  in  print,  where  one  of 
them  (and  his  conscience-keeper,  too,)  speaks  out.     '^^^lat  shall  we  do  with  these  men  ? 
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he ;  ^ger  intefn^ktrans  cfntddem  fadt  %neditum^  et  imiHedkuhils  tndnui  etue 
fweUendu7n,  Who  tliese  men  ai'e  tbat  should  he  brought  to  such  Scicilian  vespers,  the 
fonxieT  page  &ets  forth — those  which  conceit  VtopiuiSj  and  have  their  day-dreams  of  the 
nitvam  of  1  know  not  what  golden  age,  with  the  old  Une.  What  usage,  when  such  a  privy 
cmincillor  had  power,  could  he  expect,  who  then  had  published  this  niirrative  ?  This 
tauch  so  plainly  ebows  the  devil  liimself  dislikt  their  doings,  (bo  much  more  bad  were 
they  than  he  would  have  them  he^)  severer  sure  than  was  the  devil  to  their  Com- 
mlssioiiers  at  Woodstock;  for  he  warned  them,  with  dreadful  noises,  to  drive  thejn 
from  their  work.  This  councillor,  without  more  ado,  would  have  all  who  retainM 
cctnceitfi  of  alle^anee  to  their  soveraign,  to  be  absolutely  cut  off  by  the  usurper's  swords 
A  sad  sentence  for  a  loyal  party,  to  a  lawful  lung.  But  Heaven  is  always  just;  the 
puty  is  repriv'd,  and  do  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  as  is  rightly  app)y*d,  and 
u  justly  sensible  of  their  deliverance  in  that  the  foundation  which  the  councillor  saith 
wa^  already  so  well  laid,  is  now  turned  up,  and  what  he  calls  duy*dreams  are  come  to 
fiasse,  Hiat  old  line  which  (as  with  him)  there  seemed,  aii^uid  divinif  to  the  contrary 
is  now  restored.  And  that  rock  irbich,  as  he  saitb,  the  prelates  and  all  their  adherents, 
nay,  and  their  master  aud  supporter,  too,  with  all  his  posterity,  have  split  themselves 
upon,  i»  nowhere  to  be  heard.  And  that  posterity  are  safely  arrived  in  their  ports, 
and  masters  of  that  mighty  navy,  their  enemies  so  much  encreased  to  keep  them  out 
frith.     The  eldest  aits  upon  the  tJirone,  his  place  by  birthright  and  device  at, 

upon  nvhichi  throne  lon^  may  be  sit,  and  reign  in  peace.  That  by  bts  just  goventment, 
the  enemies  of  ours^  the  true  Protestant  Churcht  of  that  glorious  martyr,  our  late 
iOT^ereigD>,  and  of  his  royal  posterity,  may  be  either  absolutely  converted,  or  utterly 
founded. 

If  any  shall  now  ask  thee  why  this  narrative  was  not  sooner  publbhed,  as  neerer  to  the 

ttmes  wherein  the  things  were  acted,  he  hath  the  reason  for  it  in  the  former  lines;  which 

will  the  more  clearly  api*e4ir  unto  his  apprehension ,  if  he  shall  perpend  how  much  cruelty 

b  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  rebellion  ;    and  how  greiit  care  is  necessary  in  the 

supporters,  to  obviate  and  divert  the  smallest  things  that  tend  to  the  unblinding  of  the 

people ;  so  that  it  needs  will  follow,  that  they  must  have  accounted  this  amongst  the 

great  obstructions  to  their  sales  of  his  majestie's  lands,  the  devil  not  joining  with  them 

in  the  security ;  and  greater  to  the  pulling  down  the  royal  pallaces,  when  their  chapmen 

should  conceit  the  devil  would  haunt  them  in  their  houses,  for  building  with  so  ill  got 

materials ;  as  no  doubt  but  that  he  hath,  so  numerous  and  coniident  are  the  relations 

made  of  the  same,  though  scarce  any  so  totally  remarkeable  as  this,  (if  it  be  not  that 

others  have  been  more  concealed,)  in  regard  of  the  strange  circumstances  as  long 

continuances,  but  especially  the  number  of  the  persons  together,  to  whom  all  things  were 

80  visibly  both  seen  and  done,  so  that  surely  it  exceeds  any  other ;  for  the  devils  thus 

manifesting  themselves,  it  appears  evidently  that  there  are  such  things  as  devils,  to 

po^ecnte  the  wicked  in  this  world  as  in  the  next. 

Now,  if  to  these  were  added  the  diverse  reall  phantasms  seen  at  White-Hall  in 
Cromwell's  times,  which  caused  him  to  keep  such  mighty  guards  in  and  about  his 
bedchamber,  and  yet  so  oft  to  change  his  lodgings ;  if  those  things  done  at  Saint 
James',  where  the  devil  so  joal'd  the  centinels  against  the  sides  of  the  queen's  chappell 
doors,  that  some  of  them  fell  sick  upon  it ;  and  others,  not  taking  warning  by  it,  kild  one 
outright,  whom  they  buried  in  the  place  ;  and  all  other  such  dreadful  things,  those  that 
inhabited  the  royal  houses  have  been  affrighted  with. 

And  if  to  these  were  likewise  added,  a  relation  of  all  those  regicides  and  their  abettors 
the  devil  hath  entred  into,  as  he  did  the  Gradarenes'  swine,  with  so  many  more  of  them 
who  hath  fallen  mad,  and  dyed  in  hideous  forms  of  such  distractions,  that  which  hath 
been  of  this  within  these   12  last  years  in  England,  (should  all  of  this  nature  our 
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chronicles  do  tell,  with  all  the  superstitious  monks  have  writ^  be  put  together,)  would 
make  the  greater  volume,  and  of  more  strange  occurrents. 

And  now  as  to  the  penman  of  this  narrative,  know  that  he  was  a  divine,  and  at  the 
time  of  those  things  acted,  which  are  here  related,  the  minister  and  schoolmaster  ot 
Woodstock;  a  person  learned  and  discreet^  not  byassed  with  factious  humours,  his 
name  Widows,  who  each  day  put  in  writing  what  he  heard  from  their  mouthes,  (and 
such  things  as  they  told  to  have  befallen  them  the  night  before,)  therein  keeping  to 
their  own  words;  and,  never  thinking  that  what  he  had  writ  should  happen  to  be  made 
publick,  gave  it  no  better  dress  to  set  it  forth.  And  because  to  do  it  now  shall  not  be 
construed  to  change  the  story,  the  reader  hath  it  here  accordingly  exposed. 


THE   JUST   DEVIL    OF   WOODSTOCK. 

The  16th  day  of  October ^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1649,  the  Commissioners  for 
surveying  and  valuing  his  majestie's  mannor-house,  parks,  woods,  deer,  demesnes,  and 
all  things  thereunto  belonging,  by  name  Captain  Crook,  Captain  Hart,  Captain  Cockaine, 
Captain  Carelesse,  and  Captain  Roe,  their  messenger,  with  Mr.  Browne,  their  secretary, 
and  two  or  three  servants,  went  from  Woodstock  town,  (where  they  had  lain  some  nights 
before,)  and  took  up  their  lodgings  in  his  majestie's  house  after  this  manner :  The  bed- 
chamber and  withdrawing-room  they  both  lodged  in  and  made  their  kitchen ;  the 
presence-chamber  their  room  for  dispatch  of  their  business  with  all  commers ;  of  the 
council-hall  their  brew -house,  as  of  the  dining-room,  their  wood-house,  where  they  laid 
in  the  clefts  of  that  antient  standard  in  the  High-Park,  for  many  ages  beyond  memory 
known  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Oak,  which  they  had  chosen  out,  and  caused  to  be 
dug  up  by  the  roots. 

October  17.  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  these  new  guests  were  first  awaked  by 
a  knocking  at  the  presence-chamber  door,  which  they  also  conceived  did  open,  and 
something  to  enter,  which  came  through  the  room,  and  also  walkt  about  that  room  with 
a  heavy  step  during  half  an  hour,  then  crept  under  the  bed  where  Captain  Hart  and 
Captain  Carelesse  lay,  where  it  did  seem  (as  it  were)  to  bite  and  gnaw  the  mat  and 
bed-coards,  as  if  it  would  tear  and  rend  the  feather  beds ;  which  having  done  a  while,  then 
would  heave  a  while,  and  rest ;  then  heave  them  up  again  in  the  bed  more  high  than 
it  did   before,  sometime  on  the  one  side,  sometime  on  the  other,  as  if  it  had  tried 
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wldeh  Gftptdn  w«s  heaviest  Thus  Iiaying  heayed  some  half  an  hour,  from  thence  it 
walkt  out  and  went  nnder  the  servants*  bed,  and  did  the  like  to  them ;  hence  it  walkt 
into  a  withdrawing  room,  and  there  did  the  same  to  all  who  lodged  there.  Thus  having 
wdoomed  them  for  more  than  two  hours*  space,  it  walkt  out  as  it  came  in,  and  shut  the 
outer  door  again,  hut  with  a  dap  of  some  mightie  force.  These  guests  were  in  a  sweat 
an  this  while,  hut  out  of  it  falling  into  a  sleep  again,  it  became  morning  first  before  they 
spake  their  minds;  then  would  they  have  it  to  be  a  dog,  yet  they  described  it  more  to 
the  likenesse  of  a  great  bear ;  so  feU  to  the  examining  under  the  beds,  where,  finding 
only  the  mats  scracht,  but  the  bed-coards  whole,  and  the  quarter  of  beef  which  lay  on 
the  floor  untoncht,  they  entertained  other  thoughts. 

Oeidber  18.  They  were  all  awaked  as  the  night  before,  and  now  conceived  that  they 
heard  all  the  jgreat  defte  of  the  King's  Oak  brought  into  the  presence-chamber,  and 
there  thumpt  down,  and  after  roul  about  the  room ;  they  could  hear  their  chairs  and 
stools  tost  from  one  side  of  the  room  unto  the  oUier,  and  then  (as  it  were)  altogether 
josled.  Thus  having  done  an  hour  together,  it  walkt  into  the  withdrawing-room,  where 
lodged  the  two  captains^  the  secretary,  and  two  servants :  here  stopt  the  thing  a  while, 
as  if  it  did  take  breath,  but  raised  a  hideous  one,  then  walkt  into  the  bed-chamb^, 
liriiere  lay  tiiOBe  as  befine,  and  under  the  bed  it^went,  where  it  did  heave  and  heave 
again,  that  now  they  in  bed  were  put  to  catch  hold  upon  bedposts,  and  sometimes  one  of 
tlMOihervtopreventiheirbeing  tumbled  out  upon  the  ground;  then  coming  out  as  from 
vsoietAb  bed,  and  taking  hold  upon  the  bed-posts,  it  would  shake  the  whole  bed,  almost 
as  if  a  cxadk  rocked.  Thus  having  done  here  for  half  an  hour,  it  went  into  the  with- 
drawing nMm,  where  first  it  came  and  stood  at  the  bed's  feet,  and  heaving  up  the  bed's 
ftet^  flept  down  again  a  whiles  until  at  last  it  heaved  the  feet  so  high  that  those  in  bed 
thoojg^  to  have  been  set  upon  their  heads ;  and  having  thus  for  two  hours  entertained 
them,  went  out  as  in  the  night  before,  but  with  a  great  noise. 

OeUbtr  19.  This  night  they  awaked  not  until  the  midst  of  the  night;  they  per- 
ceived the  room  to  shake  with  something  that  walkt  about  the  bed-chamb^,  which 
having  done  so  a  whik^  it  walkt  into  a  withdrawing-room,  where  it  took  up  a  brasse 
wanning-i>an,  and  returning  with  it  into  the  bed-chamber,  therein  made  so  loud  a  noise, 
in  these  captains'  own  words,  it  was  as  loud  and  scurvie  as  a  ring  of  five  untuned  bells 
rung  backward ;  but  the  captains  not  to  seem  afraid,  next  day  made  mirth  of  what  had 
past,  and  jested  at  the  devil  in  the  pan. 

October  20.  These  captains  and  their  company,  still  lodging  as  before,  were  wakened 
in  this  night  with  some  things  fiying  about  the  rooms,  and  out  of  one  room  into  the 
other,  as  thrown  with  some  great  force.  Captain  Hart,  being  in  a  slumber,  was  taken 
by  the  shoulder  and  shaked  until  he  did  sit  up  in  his  bed,  thinking  that  it  had  been  one 
of  his  fellows,  when  suddenly  he  was  taken  on  the  pate  with  a  trencher,  that  it  made 
him  shrink  down  into  the  bed-clothes,  and  all  of  them,  in  both  rooms,  kept  their  heads 
at  least  within  their  sheets,  so  fiercely  did  three  dozen  of  trenchers  fij  about  the  rooms ; 
yet  Captain  Hart  ventured  again  to  peep  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  what  it 
was  that  threw,  but  then  the  trenchers  came  so  fast  and  neer  about  his  ears,  that  he  was 
fain  quickly  to  couch  again.  In  the  morning  they  found  all  their  trenchers,  pots,  and 
spits,  upon  and  about  their  beds,  and  all  such  things  as  were  of  common  use  scattered 
about  the  rooms.  This  night  there  were  also,  in  several  parts  of  the  room  and  outer 
rooms,  such  noises  of  beating  at  doors,  and  on  the  walls,  as  if  that  several  smiths  had 
been  at  work ;  and  yet  our  captains  shrunk  not  from  their  work,  but  went  on  in  that, 
and  lodged  as  they  had  done  before. 

October  21.  About  midnight  they  heard  great  knocking  at  every  door;  after  a  while 
the  doors  fiew  open,  and  into  the  withdrawing-room  entered  something  as  of  a  mighty 
proportion,  the  figure  of  it  they  knew  not  how  to  describe.  This  walkt  awhile  about 
the  room  shaking  the  fioor  at  every  step,  then  came  it  up  close  to  the  bedside,  where  lay 
Captains  Crook  and  Carelesse ;  and  after  a  little  pause,  as  it  were,  the  bed-curtains,  both 
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at  sides  and  feet,  were  drawn  up  and  down  slowly,  then  faster  again  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  from  end  to  end  as  fast  as  imagination  can  fancie  the  running  of  the  rings, 
then  shaked  it  the  beds,  as  if  the  joints  thereof  had  crackt ;  then  walkt  the  thing  into 
the  bed-chamber,  and  so  plaied  with  those  beds  there ;  then  took  up  eight  peuter  dishes, 
and  bouled  them  about  the  room  and  over  the  servants  in  the  truckle-beds ;  then  some- 
times were  the  dishes  taken  up  and  thrown  crosse  the  high  beds  and  against  the  walls, 
and  so  much  battered ;  but  there  were  more  dishes  wherein  was  meat  in  the  same  room, 
that  were  not  at  all  removed.  During  this,  in  the  presence-chamber  there  was  stranger 
noise  of  weightie  things  thrown  down,  and,  as  they  supposed,  the  clefts  of  the  Bjng's 
Oak  did  roul  about  the  room,  yet  at  the  wonted  hour  went  away,  and  left  them  to  take 
rest,  such  as  they  could. 

October  22.  Hath  mist  of  being  set  down,  the  officers  imployed  in  their  work  farther 
off,  came  not  that  day  to  Woodstock. 

October  23.  Those  that  lodged  in  the  withdrawing-room,  in  the  midst  of  the  night 
were  awakened  with  the  cracking  of  fire,  as  if  it  had  been  with  thorns  and  sparks  of 
fire  burning,  whereupon  they  supposed  that  the  bed-chamber  had  taken  fire,  and  listning 
to  it  farther,  they  heard  their  fellows  in  bed  sadly  groan,  which  gave  them  to  suppose 
they  might  be  suffocated ;  wherefore  they  called  upon  their  servants  to  make  all  possible 
hast  to  help  them.  When  the  two  servants  were  come  in,  they  found  all  asleep,  and  so 
brought  back  word,  but  that  there  were  no  bedclothes  upon  them  ;  wherefore  they 
were  sent  back  to  cover  them,  and  to  stir  up  and  mend  the  fire.  When  the  servants 
had  covered  them  and  were  come  to  the  chimney,  in  the  comers  they  found  their 
wearing  apparrel,  boots,  and  stockings,  but  they  had  no  sooner  toucht  the  embers, 
when  the  firebrands  flew  about  their  ears  so  fast,  that  away  ran  they  into  the  other 
room  for  the  shelter  of  their  cover-lids ;  then  after  them  walkt  something  that  stampt 
about  the  room  as  if  it  had  been  exceeding  angry,  and  likewise  threw  about  the 
trenchers,  platters,  and  all  such  things  in  the  room — after  two  hours  went  out,  yet 
stampt  again  over  their  heads. 

October  24.     They  lodged  all  abroad. 

October  25.  This  afternoon  was  come  unto  them  Mr.  Richard  Crook  the  lawyer, 
brother  to  Captain  Crook,  and  now  deputy-steward  of  the  mannor,  unto  Captain  Parsons 
and  Major  Butler,  who  had  put  out  Mr.  Hyans,  his  majestie's  officer.  To  entertain  this 
new  guest  the  Commissioners  caused  a  very  great  fire  to  be  made,  of  neer  the  chimney- 
full  of  wood  of  the  King's  Oak,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  withdrawing-room  with  his 
brother,  and  his  servant  in  the  same  room.  About  the  midst  of  the  night  a  wonderful 
knocking  was  heard,  and  into  the  room  something  did  rush,  which  coming  to  the 
chimney- side,  dasht  out  the  fire  as  with  the  stamp  of  some  prodigious  foot,  then  threw 
down  such  weighty  stuffe,  what  ere  it  was,  (they  took  it  to  be  the  residue  of  the  clefts 
and  roots  of  the  King's  Oak,)  close  by  the  bed-side,  that  the  house  and  bed  shook  with 
it.  Captain  Cockaine  and  his  fellow  arose,  and  took  their  swords  to  go  unto  the  Crooks. 
The  noise  ceased  at  their  rising,  so  that  they  came  to  the  door  and  called.  The  two 
brothers,  though  fully  awaked,  and  heard  them  call,  were  so  amazed,  that  they  made  no 
answer  until  Captain  Cockaine  had  recovered  the  boldness  to  call  very  loud,  and  came 
unto  the  bed-side ;  then  faintly  first,  after  some  more  assurance,  they  came  to  under- 
stand one  another,  and  comforted  the  lawyer.  Whilst  this  was  thus,  no  noise  was  heard, 
which  made  them  think  the  time  was  past  of  that  night's  trouble,  so  that,  after  some 
little  conference,  they  applied  themselves  to  take  some  rest.  When  Captain  Cockaine 
was  come  to  his  own  bed,  which  he  had  left  open,  he  found  it  closely  covered,  which  he 
much  wondered  at ;  but  turning  the  clothes  down,  and  opening  it  to  get  in,  he  found 
the  lower  sheet  strewed  over  with  trenchers.  Their  whole  three  dozen  of  trenchers 
were  orderly  disposed  between  the  sheets,  which  he  and  his  fellow  endeavouring  to  cast 
out,  such  noise  arose  about  the  room,  that  they  were  glad  to  get  into  bed  with  some  of 
the  trenchers.     The  noise  lasted  a  full  half  hour  after  this.     This  entertainment  so  ill 


did  like  the  lawyer,  and  being  not  so  weli  studied  in  the  point  aa  to  reaolve  tliia  the 
devil's  law  case,  that  he  next  day  resolved  to  be  gonej  hut  having  not  dispatcht  all  that 
he  came  for,  profit  and  perawa^ions  prevailed  with  him  to  atay  the  other  bearing,  so  that 
he  lodged  a^  he  did  the  night  before. 

Octobef-  26.  This  night  each  room  wan  better  furnished  with  fire  and  candle  than 
before  ,■  yet  about  twelve  at  night  came  something  in  that  dasht  all  out,  then  did  walk 
about  the  room,  making  a  noiae,  not  to  be  set  forth  bj  the  comparison  with  any  other 
thing ;  sometimea  came  it  to  the  bed-sidea,  and  drew  the  curtains  to  and  fro,  then  twerle 
tbcm,  then  walk  about  again,  and  return  to  the  bed-posts,  shake  them  with  all  the  bed, 
so  that  they  in  bed  were  put  to  hold  one  upon  the  other,  then  walk  about  the  room 
again,  and  come  to  the  servanta'  bed,  and  gnaw  and  scratch  the  wainscot  head,  and 
shake  altogether  in  that  room ;  at  the  time  of  tins  being  in  doing,  they  in  the  bed- 
chamber heard  such  straoge  dropping  down  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  that  they  sup- 
posed 'twas  like  the  fall  of  money  by  the  sound.  Captain  Cockaine,  not  frightened 
with  so  smaU  a  noise,  (and  lying  near  the  chimney)  stept  out*  and  made  shift  to  light 
a  candle,  by  the  light  of  which  he  j>erceived  the  room  strewed  over  with  broken  glasSs 
green,  and  some  of  it  as  it  were  pieces  of  broken  bottles;  he  had  not  long  been  con- 
mdering  what  it  was,  when  suddenly  hi^  candle  was  bit  out,  and  glass  flew  about  the 
room,  that  he  made  haste  to  the  protection  of  the  coverlets ;  the  noi*^e  of  thundering 
roae  more  hideous  then  at  any  time  before;  yet,  at  a  certain  time,  all  y anight  into 
cmtnmess.  The  morning  after  vvas  the  glass  about  the  room,  which  the  maid  that  was 
to  make  clean  the  rooms  swept  up  into  a  corner,  and  many  came  to  see  it»  But 
Mr-  Richard  Crook  won  Id  stay  no  longer,  yet  as  he  stopt,  going  through  Woodstock 
town,  lie  was  there  heard  to  say,  that  be  would  not  lodge  amongst  them  another  night 
for  a  fee  of  500/. 

October  27,  The  Commissioners  had  not  yet  done  their  work^  wherefore  they  must 
stay ;  and  being  aU  men  of  the  sword,  they  must  not  aeem  afraid  to  encounter  with  any 
thingr  though  it  be  the  devil ;  there fore^  with  pistols  charged,  and  drawn  swords  laied 
by  their  bedsidcB,  they  applied  themselves  to  take  some  restj  when  s^omething  in  the 
midst  of  night,  so  opened  and  shut  the  window  casements  with  such  claps,  that  it 
awakened  all  that  slept ;  some  of  them  peeping  out  to  look  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  windows,  stones  flew  about  the  rooms  as  if  hurled  with  many  hands ;  some  hit  the 
walls,  and  some  the  beds'  heads  close  above  the  pillows,  the  dints  of  which  were  then, 
and  yet  (it  is  conceived)  are  to  be  seen,  thus  sometime  throwing  stones,  and  sometime 
making  thundering  noise  for  two  hours  space  it  ceast,  and  all  was  quiet  till  the  morn. 
After  their  rising,  and  the  maid  come  in  to  make  the  fire,  they  looked  about  the  rooms ; 
they  found  fourscore  stones  brought  in  that  night,  and  going  to  lay  them  together  in  the 
comer  where  the  glass  (before  mentioned)  had  been  swept  up,  they  found  that  every 
piece  of  glass  had  been  carried  away  that  night.  Many  people  came  next  day  to  see 
the  stones,  and  all  observed  that  they  were  not  of  such  kind  of  stones  as  are  naturall 
in  the  countrey  thereabout ;  with  these  were  noise  like  claps  of  thunder,  or  report  of 
cannon  planted  against  the  rooms,  heard  by  all  that  lodged  in  the  outer  courts,  to  their 
astonishment,  and  at  Woodstock  town,  taken  to  be  thunder. 

October  28.  This  night,  both  strange  and  differing  noise  from  the  former  first  wakened 
Captain  Hart,  who  lodged  in  the  bed-chamber,  who,  hearing  Roe  and  Brown  to  groan,  called 
out  to  Cockaine  and  Crook  to  come  and  help  them,  for  Hart  could  not  now  stir  himself ; 
Cockaine  would  faine  have  answered,  but  he  could  not,  or  look  about ;  something,  he 
thought,  stopt  both  his  breath  and  held  down  his  eye-lids.  Amazed  thus,  he  struggles 
and  kickt  about,  till  he  had  awaked  Captain  Crook,  who,  half  asleep,  grew  very  angry  at 
his  kicks,  and  multiplied  words,  it  grew  to  an  appointment  in  the  field  ;  but  this  fully 
recovered  Cockaine  to  remember  that  Captain  Hart  had  called  for  help,  wherefore  to 
them  he  ran  in  the  other  room,  whom  he  found  sadly  groaning,  where,  scraping  in  the 
chimney,  he  both  found  a  candle  and  fire  to  light  it ;  but  had  not  gone  two  steps,  when 
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Romething  blew  the  candle  out,  and  threw  him  in  the  chair  by  the  bedside,  when 
presently  cried  out  Captain  Carelesse,  with  a  most  pittiful  voice,  "  Come  hither,  O  come 
hither,  brother  Cockaine,  the  thing's  gone  of  me."  Cockaine,  scarce  yet  himself, 
helpt  to  set  him  up  in  his  bed,  and  after  Captain  Hart,  and  having  scarce  done  that  to 
them,  and  also  to  the  other  two,  they  heard  Captain  Crook  crying  out,  as  if  something 
had  been  killing  him.  Cockaine  snacht  up  the  sword  that  lay  by  their  bed,  and  ran 
into  the  room  to  save  Crook,  but  was  in  much  more  likelyhood  to  kill  him,  for  at  his 
coming,  the  thing  that  pre-ssed  Crook  went  of  him,  at  which  Crook  started  out  of  his  bed, 
whom  Cockaine  thought  a  spirit  made  at  him,  at  which  Crook  cried  out  **  Lord  help. 
Lord  save  me  ;"  Cockaine  let  fall  his  hand,  and  Crook,  embracing  Cockaine,  desired  his 
reconcilement,  giving  him  many  thanks  for  his  deliverance.  Then  rose  they  all  and 
came  together,  discoursed  sometimes  godly  and  sometimes  praied,  for  all  this  while  was 
there  such  stamping  over  the  roof  of  the  house,  as  if  1000  horse  had  there  been 
trotting  ;  this  night  all  the  stones  brought  in  the  night  before,  and  laid  up  in  the 
withdrawing-room,  were  all  carried  again  away  by  that  which  brought  them  in,  which 
at  the  wonted  time  left  of,  and,  as  it  were,  went  out,  and  so  away. 

October  29.  Their  businesse  having  now  received  so  much  forwardnesse  as  to  be  neer 
dispatcht,  they  encouraged  one  the  other,  and  resolved  to  try  further ;  therefore,  they 
provided  more  lights  and  fires,  and  further  for  their  assistance,  prevailed  with  their 
ordinary  keeper  to  lodge  amongst  them,  and  bring  his  mastive  bitch  ;  and  it  was  so  this 
night  with  them,  that  they  had  no  disturbance  at  all. 

October  30.  So  well  they  had  passed  the  night  before,  that  this  night  they  went  to 
bed,  confident  and  carelesse  ;  untill  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  something  knockt  at  the 
door  as  with  a  smith's  great  hammer,  but  with  such  force  as  if  it  had  cleft  the  door  ; 
then  ent'red  something  like  a  bear,  but  seem'd  to  swell  more  big,  and  walkt  about  the 
room,  and  out  of  one  room  into  the  other,  treading  so  heavily,  as  the  fioare  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  bear  it.  When  it  came  into  the  bed-chamber,  it  dasht  against  the  beds' 
heads  some  kind  of  glass  vessell,  that  broke  in  sundry  pieces,  and  sometimes  would 
take  up  those  pieces,  and  hurle  them  about  the  room,  and  into  the  other  room  ;  and  when 
it  did  not  hurle  the  glasse  at  their  heads,  it  did  strike  upon  the  tables,  as  if  many  smiths, 
with  their  greatest  hanuners,  had  been  laying  on  as  upon  an  anvil ;  sometimes  it  thumpt 
against  the  walls  as  if  it  would  beat  a  hole  through  ;  then  upon  their  heads,  such  stamp- 
ing, as  if  the  roof  of  the  house  were  beating  down  upon  their  heads  ;  and  having  done 
thus,  during  the  space  (as  was  conjectured)  of  two  hours,  it  ceased  and  vanished,  but 
with  a  more  fierce  shutting  of  the  doors  than  at  any  time  before..  In  the  morning  they 
found  the  pieces  of  glass  about  the  room,  and  observed,  that  it  was  much  differing  from 
that  glasse  brought  in  three  nights  before,  this  being  of  a  much  thicker  substance,  which 
severall  persons  which  came  in  carried  away  some  pieces  of.  The  Commissioners  were 
in  debate  of  lodging  there  no  more  ;  but  all  their  businesse  was  not  done,  and  some 
of  them  were  so  conceited  as  to  believe,  and  to  attribute  the  rest  they  eiyoyed,  the  night 
before  this  last,  unto  the  mastive  bitch  ;  wherefore,  they  resolved  to  get  more  company, 
and  the  mastive  bitch,  and  try  another  night. 

October  31.  This  night,  the  fires  and  lights  prepared,  the  ordinary  keeper  and  his 
bitch,  with  another  man  perswaded  by  him,  they  all  took  their  beds  and  fell  asleep.  But 
about  twelve  at  night,  such  rapping  was  on  all  sides  of  them,  that  it  wakened  all  of  them  ; 
as  the  doors  did  seem  to  open,  the  mastive  bitch  fell  fearfully  a  yelling,  and  presently 
ran  fiercely  into  the  bed  to  them  in  the  truckle-bed ;  as  the  thing  came  by  the  table,  it 
struck  so  fierce  a  blow  on  that,  as  that  it  made  the  frame  to  crack,  then  took  the  warming- 
pan  from  ofl*  the  table,  and  stroke  it  against  the  walls  with  so  much  force  as  that  it  was 
beat  flat  together,  lid  and  bottom.  Now  were  they  hit  as  they  lay  covered  over  head 
and  ears  within  the  bed-clothes.  Captain  Carelesse  was  taken  a  sound  blow  on  the  head 
with  the  shoulder-blade  bone  of  a  dead  horse,  (before  they  had  been  but  thrown  at,  when 
they  peept  up,  and  mist ;)  Browne  had  a  shrewed  blow  on  the  leg  with  the  backbone. 
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and  another  on  the  head,  and  every  one  of  them  felt  several!  blows  of  bones  and  stones 
through  the  bed-clothes,  for  now  these  things  were  thrown  as  from  an  angry  hand  that 
meant  further  mischief ;  the  stones  flew  in  at  window  as  shot  out  of  a  gun,  nor  was  the 
bursts  lease  (as  from  without)  than  of  a  cannon,  and  all  the  windows  broken  down.  Now  as 
the  hurling  of  the  things  did  cease,  and  the  thing  walkt  up  and  down.  Captain  Cockaine  and 
Hart  cried  out,  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  what  are  you  ?  What 
would  you  have  ?  What  have  we  done  that  you  disturb  us  thus  ?  No  voice  replied,  (as 
the  Captains  said,  yet  some  of  their  servants  have  said  otherwise,)  and  the  noise  ceast. 
Hereupon  Captains  Hart  and  Cockaine  rose,  who  lay  in  the  bed-chamber,  renewed  the 
fire  and  lights,  and  one  great  candle,  in  a  candlestick,  they  placed  in  the  door,  that  might 
be  seen  by  them  in  both  the  rooms.  No  sooner  were  they  got  to  bed,  but  the  noise  arose 
on  all  sides  more  loud  and  hideous  than  at  any  time  before,  insomuch  as  (to  use  the  Cap- 
tains' own  words)  it  returned  and  brought  seven  devils  worse  than  itself ;  and  presently 
they  saw  the  candle  and  candlestick  in  the  passage  of  the  door,  dasht  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  room,  by  a  kick  of  the  hinder  parts  of  a  horse,  and  after  with  the  hoof  trode  out  the 
snuff,  and  so  dasht  out  the  fire  in  the  chimnies.  As  this  was  done,  there  fell,  as  from  the 
sieling,  upon  them  in  the  truckle-beds  such  quantities  of  water,  as  if  it  had  been  poured 
out  of  buckets,  which  stunk  worse  than  any  earthly  stink  could  make  ;  and  as  this  was 
in  doing,  something  crept  under  the  high  beds,  tost  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  with 
the  Conunissioners  in  them,  until  the  testers  of  the  beds  were  beaten  down  upon,  and  the 
bedsted-firames  broke  under  them ;  and  here  some  pause  being  made,  they  all,  as  if  with 
one  consent,  started  up,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  until  they  came  into  the  Councel  Hall, 
where  two  sate  up  a-brewing,  but  now  were  fallen  asleep  ;  those  they  scared  much  with 
wakening  of  them,  having  been  much  perplext  before  with  the  strange  noise,  which 
commonly  was  taken  by  them  abroad  for  thunder,  sometimes  for  rmnbling  wind.  Here 
the  Captains  and  their  company  got  fire  and  candle,  and  every  one  carrying  something  of 
either,  they  returned  into  the  Presence-Chamber,  where  some  applied  themselves  to 
make  the  fire,  whilst  others  fell  to  prayers,  and  having  got  some  clothes  about  them, 
they  spent  the  residue  of  the  night  in  singing  psalms  and  prayers  ;  during  which, 
no  noise  was  in  that  room,  but  most  hideously  round  about,  as  at  some  distance. 

It  should  have  been  told  before,  how  that  when  Captain  Hart  first  rose  this  night, 
(who  lay  in  the  bed-chamber  next  the  fire,)  he  found  their  book  of  valuations  crosse  the 
embers  smoaking,  which  he  snacht  up  and  cast  upon  the  table  there,  which  the  night 
before  was  left  upon  the  table  in  the  presence  amongst  their  other  papers ;  this  book 
was  in  the  morning  found  a  handful  burnt,  and  had  burnt  the  table  where  it  lay ; 
Browne  the  clerk  said,  he  would  not  for  a  100  and  a  100/.  that  it  had  been  burnt  a  hand- 
ful further. 

This  night  it  happened  that  there  were  six  eony-stealers,  who  were  come  with  their  nets 
and  ferrets  to  the  cony-burrows  by  Rosamond's  Well ;  but  Avith  the  noise  this  night  from 
the  Mannor-house,  they  were  so  terrified,  that  like  men  distracted  away  they  ran,  and  left 
their  haies  all  ready  pitched,  ready  up,  and  the  ferrets  in  the  cony-burrows. 

Now  the  Commissioners,  more  sensible  of  their  danger,  considered  more  seriously  of 
their  safety,  and  agreed  to  go  and  confer  with  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  minister  of  AVotton, 
(a  man  not  of  the  meanest  note  for  life  or  learning,  by  some  esteemed  more  high,)  to 
desire  his  advice,  together  with  his  company  and  prayers.  Mr.  Iloilinan  held  it  too  high  a 
point  to  resolve  on  suddenly  and  by  himself,  wherefore  desired  time  to  consider  upon  it, 
which  being  agreed  unto,  he  forthwith  rode  to  IVIr.  Jenkinson  and  Mr.  AVlieat,  the  two 
next  Justices  of  Peace,  to  try  w^hat  warrant  they  could  give  him  for  it.  They  both  (as 
'tis  said  from  themselves)  encouraged  him  to  be  assisting  to  the  Commissioners,  according 
to  his  calling. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  when  they  came  to  fetch  him  to  go  with  them,  Mr.  Hoffman 
answered,  that  he  would  not  lodge  there  one  night  for  500/.,  and  being  asked  to  pray 
with  them,  he  held  up  his  hands  and  said,  that  he  would  not  meddle  upon  any  terms. 
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Mr.  Hofi&nan  refusing  to  undertake  the  quarrel,  the  Commissioners  held  it  not  safe  to 
lodge  where  they  had  been  thus  entertained  anj  longer,  but  caused  all  things  to  be 
removed  into  the  chambers  over  the  gatehouse,  where  they  stayed  but  one  nighty  and 
what  rest  they  enjoyed  there,  we  have  but  an  uncertain  relation  of,  for  they  went  away 
early  the  next  morning ;  but  if  it  may  be  held  fit  to  set  down  what  hath  been  delivered 
by  the  report  of  others,  they  were  fdso  the  same  night  much  affrighted  with  dreadful 
apparitions ;  but  observing  that  these  passages  spread  much  in  discourse,  to  be  also  in 
particulars  taken  notice  o^  and  that  the  nature  of  it  made  not  for  their  cause,  they 
agreed  to  the  concealing  of  things  for  the  future ;  yet  this  is  well-known  and  certain, 
that  the  gate-keeper's  wife  was  in  so  strange  an  agony  in  her  bed,  and  in  her  bed- 
chamber such  noise,  (whilst  her  husband  was  above  with  the  Commissioners,)  that 
two  maids  in  the  next  room  to  her,  durst  not  venture  to  assist  her,  but  affrighted  ran 
out  to  call  company,  and  their  master,  and  found  the  woman  (at  their  coming  in)  gasping 
for  breath ;  and  the  next  day  said,  that  she  saw  and  suffered  that,  which  for  all  the  world 
she  would  not  be  hired  to  again. 

From  Woodstock  the  Commissioners  removed  unto  Euelme,  and  some  of  them  returned 
to  Woodstock  the  Sunday  se'nnight  after,  (the  book  of  Valuations  wanting  something 
that  was  for  haste  left  imperfect,)  but  lodged  not  in  any  of  those  rooms  where  they  had 
lain  before,  and  yet  were  not  unvisited  (as  they  confess  themselves)  by  the  devil,  whom 
they  called  their  nightly  guest ;  Captain  Crook  came  not  untill  Tuesday  night,  and  how 
he  sped  that  night  the  gate-keeper's  wife  can  tell  if  she  dareth,  but  what  she  hath  whis- 
pered to  her  gossips,  shall  not  be  made  a  part  of  this  our  narrative,  nor  many  more 
particulars  which  have  fallen  from  the  Commissioners  themselves  and  their  servants  to 
other  persons  ;  they  are  all  or  most  of  them  alive,  and  may  add  to  it  when  they  please, 
and  surely  have  not  a  better  way  to  be  revenged  of  him  who  troubled  them,  than 
according  to  the  proverb,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

There  remains  this  observation  to  be  added,  that  on  a  Wednesday  morning  all  these 
officers  went  away ;  and  that  since  then  diverse  persons  of  severall  qualities,  have  lodged 
often  and  sometimes  long  in  the  same  rooms,  both  in  the  presence,  withdrawing-room,  and 
bed-chamber  belonging  unto  his  sacred  Msyesty ;  yet  none  have  had  the  least  disturbance, 
or  heard  the  smallest  noise,  for  which  the  cause  was  not  as  ordinary  as  apparent,  except 
the  Commissioners  and  their  company,  who  came  in  order  to  the  alienating  and  pulling 
down  the  house,  which  is  wellnigh  performed. 


A   8H0BT   SURVEY  OP  WOODSTOCK,   NOT   TAKEN   BY  ANY  OF   THE   BEFORE-MENTIONED 

COMMISSIONERS.* 


HE  noble  seat,  called  Woodstock,  is  one  of  the  ancient 
honours  belonging  to  the  crown.  Severall  mannors 
owe  suite  and  service  to  the  place;  but  the  custom  of 
the  countrey  giving  it  but  the  title  of  a  manner,  we 
shall  erre  with  them  to  be  the  better  understood. 

The  manner -house  hath  been  a  large  fabrick,  and 
accounted  amongst  his  miyestie's  standing  houses,  be- 
cause there  was  alwaies  kept  a  standing  furniture.  This 
great  house  was  built  by  King  Henry  the  First,  but 
ampleyfied  with  the  gate -house  and  outsides  of  the 
outer-court,  by  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  stables  by 
Eling  James. 

About  a  bow-shot  from  the  gate  south-west,  remain 
foundation  signs  of  that  structure,  erected  by  King  Henry 


'  This  Survey  of  Woodatock  it  appended  to  the  preceding  pamphlet. 
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tlie  Second^  for  the  security  of  Lady  Roaamondj  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  CHfford, 
which  some  poets  have  compared  to  the  Dedalian  labjrinth,  but  the  form  and  circuit 
both  of  the  place  and  ruins  shew  it  to  have  been  a  house  and  of  one  pile,  perhaps  of 
strength,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  and  probably  was  fitted  with  secret 
placets  of  receas,  and  avenues  to  hide  or  convey  away  such  persons  as  were  not  willing 
to  be  found  if  narrowly  sought  after.  About  the  midst  of  the  place  arise th  a  spring, 
called  at  prefsent  Rosamond's  Well ;  it  is  but  shallow,  and  shews  to  have  been  paved  and 
walled  about,  likely  contrived  for  the  use  of  them  within  the  hooflCj  when  it  should  be 
of  danger  to  go  out* 

A  qu^ter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  King^s  house,  is  seated  Woodstock  town,  new 
and  old-  This  new  Woodstock  did  arise  by  some  buildings  wLicli  Henry  the  Second 
gave  leave  to  be  erected,  (as  received  by  tradition,)  at  the  suite  of  the  Lady  Rosamond, 
for  the  use  of  out- servants  upon  the  wastes  of  the  mannor  of  Bladon,  where  is  the 
mother  church ;  this  is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  it,  though  encreased  to  a  market  town 
by  the  advantage  of  the  Court  residing  sometime  near,  which  of  late  years  they 
have  been  sensible  of  the  want  of ;  this  town  was  made  a  corporation  in  the  1 1  th  jear 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  charter,  with  power  to  siind  two  burgess^  to  parliament  or  not, 
as  they  will  themselves. 

Old  Woodstock  is  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook,  named  Glyme,  which  also 
mnneth  through  the  park  ;  the  town  consists  not  of  above  four  or  five  houses,  but  it  Is 
to  be  conceived  that  it  hath  been  much  larger,  (but  very  anciently  so,)  for  in  some  old 
la>v  historians  there  is  mention  of  the  assize  at  Woodstock,  for  a  law  made  in  a  Micel- 
gemote  (the  name  of  Parliaments  before  the  coming  of  the  Norman)  in  the  days  of  King 
Ethelred. 

And  in  like  manner,  that  thereabout  was  a  king's  house,  if  not  in  the  same  place  where 
Henry  the  First  built  the  late  standing  pile  before  !iis  ;  for  in  such  days  those  great 
councils  were  commonly  held  in  the  King's  pakceSi  Some  of  those  lands  have  belonged 
to  the  orders  of  the  Knights  Tern  piers,  there  being  records  which  call  them,  Terrcu 
guoM  Rex  excambiavit  cum  TemplaHis. 

Bat  now  this  late  large mannor-house  is  in  a  manner  almost  turned  into  heaps  of  rubbish; 
some  seven  or  eight  rooms  left  for  the  accommodation  of  a  tenant  that  should  rent  the 
Bang's  medows,  (of  those  who  had  no  power  to  let  them,)  with  several  high  uncovered 
waUs  standing,  the  prodigious  spectacles  of  malice  unto  monarchy,  which  ruines  still  bear 
semblance  of  their  state,  and  yet  aspire  in  spight  of  envy,  or  of  weather,  to  show,  What 
kings  do  build,  subjects  may  sometimes  shake,  but  utterly  can  never  overthrow. 

That  part  of  the  park  called  the  High-park,  hath  been  lately  subdivided  by  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig,  to  make  pastures  for  his  breed  of  colts,  and  other  parts  plowed  up.  Of  the 
whole  saith  Roffus  Warwicensis,  in  MS.  Hen.  I.  p.  122.  Fecit  iste  Rex  Parcum  de 
Woodstochy  cum  PalatiOy  infra  pi^cedictum  Parcumy  qui  Parous  erat  primus  Parcus 
AngluBy  et  continet  in  circuitu  sept  em  Miliaria;  constructus  erat  Anno  14  hujus  Regis, 
aut  parum  post.  Without  the  Park  the  King's  demesne  woods  were,  it  cannot  well 
be  said  now  are,  the  timber  being  all  sold  off,  and  underwoods  so  cropt  and  spoiled  by 
that  beast  the  Lord  Munson,  and  other  greedy  cattle,  that  they  are  hardly  recoverable. 
Beyond  which  lieth  Stonefield,  and  other  manners  that  hold  of  Woodstock,  with  other 
woods,  that  have  been  aliened  by  former  kings,  but  with  reservation  of  liberty  for  his 
migestie's  deer,  and  other  beasts  of  forrest,  to  harbour  in  at  pleasure,  as  in  due  place  is 
to  be  shewed. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inform  my  readers  how  the 
manuscripts  of  that  eminent  antiquary,  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
RocHECLiFFE,  D.D.,  Came  into  my  possession.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  such  things  happen,  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  they  were  rescued  from  an  unworthy 
fate,  and  that  they  were  honestly  come  by.  As  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  anecdotes  which  I  have  gleaned 
from  the  writings  of  this  excellent  person,  and  put 
together  with  my  own  unrivalled  facility,  the  name 
of  Doctor  Rochecliffe  will  warrant  accuracy,  wherever 
that  name  happens  to  be  known. 

With  his  history  the  reading  part  of  the  world  are 
well  acquainted ;  and  we  might  refer  the  tyro  to  honest 
Anthony  a  Wood,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  High  Church,  and  bestows  on  him  an  exem- 
plary character  in  the  Athena  Oxonienses^  although 
the  Doctor  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  England's 
other  eye. 

It  is  well  known  that  Doctor  Rochecliffe  early  obtained  preferment  in  the  Church,  on 
account  of  the  spirited  share  which  he  took  in  the  controversy  with  the  Puritans ;  and 
that  his  work,  entitled  Malleus  Jffteresis,  was  considered  as  a  knock-down  blow  by  all 
except  those  who  received  it.  It  was  that  work  which  made  him,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty.  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  which  afterwards  secured  him  a  place  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  celebrated  Century  White ; — and  worse  than  being  shown  up  by  that  fanatic, 
among  the  catalogues  of  scandalous  and  malignant  priests  ^admitted  into  benefices  by  the 
prelates,  his  opinions  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  living  of  Woodstock  by  the  ascendency 
of  Presbytery.  He  was  chaplain,  during  most  part  of  the  CivU  War,  to  Sir  Henry 
Lee's  regiment,  levied  for  the  service  of  King  Charles ;  and  it  was  said  he  engag^ 
more  than  once  personally  in  the  field.  At  least  it  b  certain  that  Doctor  Rochecliffe 
was  repeatedly  in  great  danger,  as  will  appear  from  more  passages  than  one  in  the 
following  history,  which  speaks  of  his  own  exploits,  like  Caesar,  in  the  third  person. 
I  suspect,  however,  some  Presbyterian  commentator  has  been  guilty  of  interpolating 
two  or  three  passages.  The  manuscript  was  long  in  possession  of  the  Everards, 
a  distinguished  family  of  that  persuasion.* 

•  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say*  unless  to  some  readers  of  very  literal  capacity,  that  Dr.  Rochecliffe  and  his  maauacripts 
are  alike  apocryphal. 
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During  the  Usurpation,  Doctor  RochecltiTe  wos  constatitly  engaged  in  one  or  other 
of  the  premature  attempts  at  a  restoration  of  monarchy ;  and  was(  accounted,  for  his 
andacitj,  preaenc^  of  mind,  and  depth  of  judgment,  one  of  the  greatest  undertakers  for 
the  King  in  that  bu.iy  time  j  with  this  triiibg  drawback,  that  the  plota  in  which  lie 
huflied  himself  were  almost  constantly  detected.  Nay,  it  was  suspected  that  Cromwell 
liimself  sometimes  contrived  to  suggest  to  him  the  intrigues  ia  which  he  engaged,  by 
which  means  the  wily  Protector  made  experiments  ou  the  fidelity  of  doubtful  friends, 
and  became  well  acfjuainted  with  the  plots  of  declared  enemies^  which  he  thought  it 
more  easy  to  disconcert  and  disappoint  than  to  punish  severely. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  Doctor  Rochecliffe  regained  liis  living  of  Woodstock,  with 
other  Church  preferment,  and  gave  up  polemics  and  political  intrigues  for  pliilosophy* 
H©  was  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  the  pefson 
through  ivhom  Charles  required  of  that  learned  body  solution  of  their  curious  problem, 
**  Why,  if  a  vessel  is  filled  brimful  of  water,  and  a  large  live  fish  plunged  into  the  water, 
nevertheless  it  shall  not  overflow  the  pitcher  ?  *'  Doctor  Rocheclifle*s  exposition  of  this 
phenomenon  was  the  most  ingenious  and  instructive  of  four  tliat  were  given  in  ;  and  it 
Is  certain  the  Doctor  must  have  gained  the  honour  of  the  day,  but  for  the  obstinacy  of 
a  plain,  duU,  country  gentleman^  who  insisted  that  the  experiment  should  be,  in  the 
first  place,  publicly  tried.  When  this  was  done,  the  event  showed  it  would  have  been 
rather  rash  to  have  adopted  the  facts  exclusively  on  the  royal  authority ;  as  the  fish, 
however  curiously  insert^  into  his  native  element,  splashed  the  water  over  the  hall, 
and  destroyed  the  credit  of  four  ingenious  essayists,  besides  a  large  Turkey  carpet. 

Doctor  Hochecliffe,  it  would  seem,  died  about  1685,  leaving  many  papers  belli nd  him 
of  various  kinds,  and,  above  all,  many  valuable  anecdotes  of  secret  history,  from  which 
the  following  Memoirs  have  been  extracted,  on  which  we  intend  to  say  only  a  few  worda 
by  way  of  illustration. 

The  existence  of  Rosamond's  Labyrinth^  mentioned  in  these  pages^  is  attested  by 
Drayton  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

"Rosamond's  Labyrinth,  whose  ruins,  together  with  her  Well,  being  paved  with 
square  stones  in  the  bottom,  and  also  her  Tower,  from  which  the  Labyrinth  did  run, 
are  yet  remaining,  being  vaults  arched  and  walled  with  stone  and  brick,  almost  inex- 
tricably wound  within  one  another,  by  which,  if  at  any  time  her  lodging  were  laid  about 
by  the  Queen,  she  might  easily  avoid  peril  imminent,  and,  if  need  be,  by  secret  issues 
take  the  air  abroad,  many  furlongs  about  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire."  * 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  singular  piece  of  phantasmagoria,  which  was  certainly 
played  off  upon  the  CJommissioners  of  the  Long  Parliament,  who  were  sent  down  to 
dispark  and  destroy  Woodstock,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  was  conducted  'by  means 
of  the  secret  passages  and  recesses  in  the  ancient  Labyrinth  of  Rosamond,  round  which 
successive  Monarchs  had  erected  a  Hunting-seat  or  Lodge. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  disturbance  given  to  those  Honourable  Commis- 
sioners, inserted  by  Doctor  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire.  But  as  I  have 
not  the  book  at  hand,  I  can  only  allude  to  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Glanville  upon 
Witches,  who  has  extracted  it  as  an  highly  accredited  narrative  of  supernatural 
dealings.  The  beds  of  the  Conunissioners,  and  their  servants,  were  hoisted  up  till  they 
were  almost  inverted,  and  then  let  down  again  so  suddenly,  as  to  menace  them  with  broken 
bones.  Unusual  and  horrible  noises  disturbed  those  sacrilegious  intromitters  with  royal 
property.  The  devil,  on  one  occasion,  brought  them  a  warming-pan ;  on  another,  pelted 
them  with  stones  and  horses'  bones.  Tubs  of  water  were  emptied  on  them  in  their 
sleep ;  and  so  many  other  pranks  of  the  same  nature  played  at  their  expense,  that  they 
broke  up  housekeeping,  and  left  their  intended  spoliation  only  half  completed.  The 
good  sense  of  Doctor  Plot  suspected,  that  these  feats  were  wrought  by  conspiracy  and 
confederation,  which  Glanville  of  course  endeavours  to  refute  with  all  his  might ;  for  it 

*  Drayton's  Enjjland's  Heroical  Epistles,  Note  A,  on  the  Epistle,  Rosamond  to  King  Henry, 
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could  scarce  be  expected,  that  he  who  believed  in  so  convenient  a  solution  as  that  of 
supernatural  agency,  would  consent  to  relinquish  the  service  of  a  key,  which  will  answer 
any  lock,  however  intricate. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  Doctor  Plot  was  perfectly  right ;  and 
that  the  only  demon  who  wrought  all  these  marvels,  was  a  disguised  royalist — a  fellow 
called  Trusty  Joe,  or  some  such  name,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Park,  but  who  engaged  in  that  of  the  Commissioners,  on  purpose  to  subject  them  to  his 
persecution.  I  think  I  have  seen  some  account  of  the  real  state  of  the  transaction,  and 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  wizard  worked  his  wonders ;  but  whether  in  a  book,  or 
a  pamphlet,  I  am  uncertain.  I  remember  one  passage  particularly  to  this  purpose. 
The  Commissioners  having  agreed  to  retain  some  articles  out  of  the  public  account,  in 
order  to  be  divided  among  themselves,  had  entered  into  an  indenture  for  ascertaining 
their  share  in  the  peculation,  which  they  hid  in  a  bow-pot  for  security.  Now,  when  an 
assembly  of  divines,  aided  by  the  most  strict  religious  characters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Woodstock,  were  assembled  to  conjure  down  the  supposed  demon.  Trusty  Joe  had 
contrived  a  firework,  which  he  let  off  in  the  midst  of  the  exorcism,  and  which  destroyed 
the  bow -pot ;  and,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  Commissioners,  threw  their  secret 
indenture  into  the  midst  of  the  assembled  ghost-seers,  who  became  thus  acquainted  with 
their  secret  schemes  of  peculation. 

It  is,  however,  to  little  purpose  for  me  to  strain  my  memory  about  ancient  and 
imperfect  recollections  concerning  the  particulars  of  these  fantastic  disturbances  at 
Woodstock,  since  Doctor  Rochecliffe's  papers  give  such  a  much  more  accurate  narrative 
than  could  be  obtained  from  any  account  in  existence  before  their  publication.  Indeed, 
I  might  have  gone  much  more  fully  into  this  part  of  my  subject,  for  the  materials  are 
ample ; — but,  to  tell  the  reader  a  secret,  some  friendly  critics  were  of  opinion  they  made 
the  story  hang  on  hand ;  and  thus  I  was  prevailed  on  to  be  more  concise  on  the  subject 
than  I  might  otherwise  have  been. 

The  impatient  reader,  perhaps,  is  by  this  time  accusing  me  of  keeping  the  sun  from 
him  with  a  candle.  Were  the  sunshine  as  bright,  however,  as  it  is  likely  to  prove ;  and 
the  flambeau,  or  link,  a  dozen  of  times  as  smoky,  my  friend  must  remain  in  the  inferior 
atmosphere  a  minute  longer,  while  I  disclaim  the  idea  of  poaching  on  another's  manor. 
Hawks,  we  say  in  Scotland,  ought  not  to  pick  out  hawks'  eyes,  or  tire  upon  each  other's 
quarry ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  had  known  that,  in  its  date  and  its  characters  this  tale  was 
likely  to  interfere  with  that  recently  published  by  a  distinguished  contemporary,  I  should 
unquestionably  have  left  Doctor  Rochecliffe's  manuscript  in  peace  for  the  present  season. 
But  before  I  was  aware  of  this  circumstance,  this  little  book  was  half  through  the 


press;  and  I  had  only 
the  alternative  of  avoid- 
ing any  intentional  imi- 
tation, by  delaying  a 
perusal  of  the  contem- 
porary work  in  ques- 
tion. Some  accidental 
collision  there  must  be, 
when  works  of  a  similar 
character  are  finished  on 
the  same  general  sys- 
tem of  historical  man- 
ners, and  the  same  his- 
torical personages  are 
introduced.  Of  course, 
if  such  have  occurred. 


I  shall  be  probably  the 
sufferer.  But  my  in- 
tentions have  been  at 
least  innocent,  since  I 
look  on  it  as  one  of  the 
advantages  attending 
the  conclusion  of  Wood- 
stock, that  the  finish- 
ing of  my  own  task  will 
permit  me  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading 
Brambletye  -  House, 
from  which  I  have 
hitherto  conscientiously 
abstained. 


i 
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Soma  were  (br  gmptA  Eninisteff, 
And  lotne  for  rtfd-c«pt  nectilAnt 
Ab  mfit  mcMt  flt  t'  hold  ronh  th«  wiordf 
And  vicld  thfl  ^an  Jitid  th*  other  Aword. 


^ 


^jS^sg^^HERE  is  a  handsome  parish  church  in  the  town  of  Woodstock, — I  am  told  so, 
WJ^i^I!&^  at  least,  for  I  never  saw  it,  having  scarce  time,  when  at  the  place,  to  view  the 
1  hJIv^S  magnificence  of  Blenheim,  its  painted  halls,  and  tapestried  bowers,  and  then 
K'A^^-i  return  in  due  season  to  dine  in  hall  with  my  learned  friend,  the  provost 

of ;  being  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  a  man  wrongs  himself  extremely,  if  he 

lets  his  curiosity  interfere  with  his  punctuality.  I  had  the  church  accurately  described 
to  me,  with  a  view  to  this  work;  but,  as  I  have  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  my 
informant  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  it  himself,  I  shall  be  content  to  say  that  it  is  now 
a  handsome  edifice,  most  part  of  which  was  rebuilt  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  although  it 
still  contains  some  arches  of  the  old  chantry,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  King  John.  It  is 
to  this  more  ancient  part  of  the  building  that  my  story  refers. 

On  a  morning  in  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  in  the  year  1652, 
being  a  day  appointed  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  decisive  victory  at  Worcester, 
a  respectable  audience  was  assembled  in  the  old  chantry,  or  chapel  of  King  John.  The 
condition  of  the  church  and  character  of  the  audience  both  bore  witness  to  the  rage  of 
'  civil  war,  and  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  times.  The  sacred  edifice  showed  many  marks 
of  dilapidation.  The  windows,  once  filled  with  stained  glass,  had  been  dashed  to  pieces 
with  pikes  and  muskets,  as  matters  of  and  pertaining  to  idolatry.  The  carving  on  the 
reading-desk  was  damaged,  and  two  fair  screens  of  beautiful  sculptured  oak  had  been 
destroyed,  for  the  same  pithy  and  conclusive  reason.  Tlie  high  altar  had  been  removed, 
and  the  gilded  railing,  which  was  once  around  it,  was  broken  down  and  carried  off". 
The  effigies  of  several  tombs  were  mutilated,  and  now  lay  scattered  about  the  church, 
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Tom  Arom  their  destined  niche— unworthy  meed 
Of  knightly  counsel  or  heroic  deed  I 

The  autumn  wind  piped  through  empty  aisles,  in  which  the  remains  of  stakes  and 
trevisses  of  rough-hewn  timber,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  scattered  hay  and  trampled 
straw,  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  hallowed  precincts  had  been,  upon  some  late 
emergency,  made  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

The  audience,  like  the  building,  was  abated  in  splendour.  None  of  the  ancient  and 
habitual  worshippers  during  peaceful  times,  were  now  to  be  seen  in  their  carved  galleries, 
with  hands  shadowing  their  brows,  while  composing  their  minds  to  pray  where  their 
fathers  had  prayed,  and  after  the  same  mode  of  worship.  The  eye  of  the  yeoman  and 
peasant  sought  in  vain  the  tall  form  of  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  as,  wrapped 
in  his  laced  doak,  and  with  beard  and  whiskers  duly  composed,  he  moved  slowly 
through  the  aisles,  followed  by  the  faithful  mastiff,  or  bloodhound,  which  in  old  time 
had  saved  his  master  by  his  fidelity,  and  which  regularly  followed  him  to  church. 
Bevis,  indeed,  fell  under  the  proverb  which  avers,  "  He  is  a  good  dog  which  goes  to 
church;"  for,  bating  an  occasional  temptation  to  warble  along  with  the  accord,  he 
behaved  himself  as  decorously  as  any  of  the  congregation,  and  returned  as  much  edified, 
perhaps,  as  most  of  them.  The  damsels  of  Woodstock  looked  as  vainly  for  the  laced 
cloaks,  jingling  spurs,  slashed  boots,  and  tall  plumes,  of  the  young  cavaliers  of  this  and 
other  high-bom  houses,  moving  through  the  streets  and  the  churchyard  with  the  careless 
ease,  which  indicates  perhaps  rather  an  overweening  degree  of  self-confidence,  yet  shows 
graceful  when  mingled  with  good-humour  and  courtesy.  Tlie  good  old  dames,  too, 
in  their  white  hoods  and  black  velvet  gowns — their  daughters,  "  the  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes," — ^where  were  they  all  now,  who,  when  they  entered  the  church, 
used  to  divide  men's  thoughts  between  them  and  Heaven  ?  "  But,  ah !  Alice  Lee — so 
sweet,  so  gentle,  so  condescending  in  thy  loveliness — [thus  proceeds  a  contemporary 
annalist,  whose  manuscript  we  have  deciphered] — why  is  my  story  to  turn  upon  thy 
fallen  fortunes  ?  and  why  not  rather  to  the  period  when,  in  the  very  dismounting  from 
your  palfrey,  you  attracted  as  many  eyes  as  if  an  angel  had  descended, — as  many 
blessings  as  if  the  benignant  being  had  come  fraught  with  good  tidings  ?  No  creature 
wert  thou  of  an  idle  romancer's  imagination — no  being  fantastically  bedizened  with 
inconsistent  perfections ; — thy  merits  made  me  love  thee  well — and  for  thy  faults — so 
well  did  they  show  amid  thy  good  qualities,  that  I  think  they  made  me  love  thee  better.** 

With  the  house  of  Lee  had  disappeared  from  the  chantry  of  King  John  others  of 
gentle  blood  and  honoured  lineage — Freemantles,  Winklecombes,  Drycotts,  &c. ;  for  the 
air  that  blew  over  the  towers  of  Oxford  was  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  Puritanism, 
which  was  more  general  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  There  were  among  the  con- 
gregation, however,  one  or  two  that,  by  their  habits  and  demeanour,  seemed  country 
gentlemen  of  consideration,  and  there  were  also  present  some  of  the  notables  of  the 
town  of  Woodstock,  cutlers  or  glovers  chiefly,  whose  skill  in  steel  or  leather  had  raised 
them  to  a  comfortable  livelihood.  These  dignitaries  wore  long  black  cloaks,  plaited 
close  at  the  neck,  and,  like  peaceful  citizens,  carried  their  Bibles  and  memorandum- 
books  at  their  girdles,  instead  of  knife  or  sword.*  This  respectable,  but  least  numerous 
part  of  the  audience,  were  such  decent  persons  as  had  adopted  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
faith,  renouncing  the  liturgy  and  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  living  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  much  famed  for  the  length  and  strength 
of  his  powers  of  predication.  With  these  grave  seniors  sate  their  goodly  dames  in  ruff 
and  gorget,  like  the  portraits  which  in  catalogues  of  paintings  are  designed  '^  wife  of  a 
burgomaster ;"  and  their  pretty  daughters,  whose  study,  like  that  of  Chaucer's  physician, 
was  not  always  in  the  Bible,  but  who  were,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  glance  could  escape 

*  ThiH  custom  among  the  Puritans  is  mentioned  often  in  old  plays,  and  among  others  in  the  Widow  of  Watling  Street. 
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tlie  Yigifaoioe  of  tbeir  honoured  mothersy  inattentive  themselveSy  and  the  cause  of 
inattentioii  in  oUiera. 

Bo^  berides  these  dignified  persons,  there  were  in  the  church  a  numerous  collection 
cf  the  lower  orders^  some  brought  thither  by  curiosity,  but  many  of  them  unwashed 
artifioen^  bewildered  in  the  theological  discussions  of  the  time,  and  of  as  many  various 
sects  as  there  are  colours  in  the  rainbow.  The  presumption  of  these  learned  Thebans 
being  in  exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  the  last  was  total  and  the  first  boundless. 
Their  behaviour  in  the  church  was  any  thing  but  reverential  or  edifying.  Most  of  them 
affficled  a  cynical  contempt  for  all  that  was  only  held  sacred  by  human  sanction — the 
dinreh  was  to  these  men  but  a  steeple-house,  the  clergyman,  an  ordinary  person ;  her 
ordinances,  dry  bran  and  sapless  pottage*  unfitted  for  the  spiritualized  palates  of  the 
saista^  and  the  prayer,  an  address  to  Heaven,  to  which  each  acceded  or  not  as  in  his 
too  critical  judgment  he  conceived  fit 

The  elder  amongst  them  sate  or  lay  on  the  benches, 
with  their  high  steeple  -  crowned  hats  pulled  over  their 
severe  and  knitted  brows^  waiting  for  the  Presbyterian 
panon,  as  mastifis  sit  in  dumb  expectation  of  the  bull 
thai  is  to  be  brought  to  the  stake.  The  younger  mixed, 
some  of  them,  a  bolder  license  of  manners  with  their 
bereaieB;  they  gaaed  round  on  the  women,  yawned, 
eoughed,  and  whispered,  eat  apples,  and  cracked  nuts,  as 
if  in  the  galleiy  of  a  theatre  ere  the  piece  commences. 

Besides  all  these^  the  congregation  contained  a  few 
soldiers^  some  in  corslets  and  steel  caps,  some  in  bufi^ 
and  others  in  red  ooats.  These  men  of  war  had  their 
banddiers^  with  ammunition,  slung  round  them,  and 
rested  on  their  pikes  and  mud^ets.  They,  too^  had  their 
peeoHar  doctrines  on  the  most  difficult  points  of  religion, 
and  nnited  the  extravagances  of  enthusiasm  with  the  most 
determined  courage  and  resolution  in  the  field.  The 
burghers  of  Woodstock  looked  on  these  military  saints 
with  no  small  degree  of  awe ;  for  though  not  oflen  sullied 
with  deeds  of  plunder  or  cruelty,  they  had  the  power  of 
both  absolutely  in  their  hands,  and  the  peaceful  citizen 
had  no  alternative,  save  submission  to  whatever  the  ill- 
regulated  and  enthusiastic  imaginations  of  their  martial 
guides  might  suggest. 

After  some  time  spent  in  waiting  for  him,  Mr.  Hold- 
enough  began  to  walk  up  the  aisles  of  the  chapel,  not 

with  the  slow  and  dignified  carriage  with  which  the  old  Rector  was  of  yore  wont 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  surplice,  but  with  a  hasty  step,  like  one  who  arrives 
too  late  at  an  appointment,  and  bustles  forward  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  an  adust  complexion,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  eye  indi- 
cated some  irascibility  of  temperament.  His  dress  was  brown,  not  black,  and  over 
his  other  vestments  he  wore,  in  honour  of  Calvin,  a  Gkineva  cloak  of  a  blue  colour, 
which  fell  backwards  from  his  shoulders  as  he  posted  on  to  the  pulpit.  His  grizzled 
hair  was  cut  as  short  as  shears  could  perform  the  feat,  and  covered  with  a  black  silk 
scull-cap,  which  stuck  so  close  to  his  head,  that  the  two  ears  expanded  from  under  it  as 
if  they  had  been  intended  as  handles  by  which  to  lift  the  whole  person.  Moreover,  the 
worthy  divine  wore  spectacles,  and  a  long  grizzled  peaked  beard,  and  he  carried  in  his 


*  See  a  curious  Tindication  of  this  indecent  simile  here  for  the  Common  Prayer,  in  Note,  p.  32. 
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hand  a  small  pocket-bible  with  silver  clasps.  Upon  arriving  at  the  pulpit,  he  paused  a 
moment  to  take  breath,  then  began  to  ascend  the  steps  by  two  at  a  time. 

But  his  course  was  arrested  by  a  strong  hand,  which  seized  his  cloak.  It  was  that  of 
one  who  had  detached  himself  from  the  group  of  soldiery.  He  was  a  stout  man  of 
middle  stature,  with  a  quick  eye,  and  a  countenance,  which,  though  plain,  had  yet  an 
expression  that  fixed  the  attention.  His  dress,  though  not  strictly  military,  partook  of 
that  character.  He  wore  large  hose  made  of  calves-leather,  and  a  tuck,  as  it  was  then 
called,  or  rapier,  of  tremendous  length,  balanced  on  the  other  side  by  a  dagger.  The 
belt  was  morocco,  garnished  with  pistols. 

The  minister,  thus  intercepted  in  hb  duty,  faced  round  upon  the  party  who  had  seized 
him,  and  demanded,  in  no  gentle  tone,  the  meaning  of  the  interruption. 

"  Friend,"  quoth  the  intruder,  "  is  it  thy  purpose  to  hold  forth  to  these  good  people?" 

"  Ay,  marry  is  it,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  and  such  is  my  bounden  duty.  Woe  to  me 
if  I  preach  not  the  gospel — Prithee,  friend,  let  me  not  in  my  labour" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  man  of  warlike  mien,  "  I  am  myself  minded  to  hold  forth ;  therefore, 
do  thou  desist,  or  if  thou  wilt  do  by  mine  advice,  remain  and  fructify  with  those  poor 
goslings,  to  whom  I  am  presently  about  to  shake  forth  the  crumbs  of  comfortable 
doctrine." 

"  Give  place,  thou  man  of  Satan,"  said  the  priest,  waxing  wroth,  "  respect  mine  order 
— ^my  cloth." 

"  I  see  no  more  to  respect  in  the  cut  of  thy  cloak,  or  in  the  cloth  of  which  it  is 
fashioned,"  said  the  other,  "  than  thou  didst  in  the  Bishop's  rochets — they  were  black 
and  white,  thou  art  blue  and  brown.  Sleeping  dogs  every  one  of  you,  lying  down, 
loving  to  slumber — ^shepherds  that  starve  the  flock  but  will  not  watch  it,  each  looking 
to  his  own  gain — ^lium." 

Scenes  of  this  indecent  kind  were  so  common  at  the  time,  that  no  one  thought  of 
interfering ;  the  congregation  looked  on  in  silence,  the  better  class  scandalized,  and  the 
lower  orders,  some  laughing,  and  others  backing  the  soldier  or  minister  as  their  fancy 
dictated.  Meantime  the  struggle  waxed  fiercer;  ]Mr.  Holdenough  clamoured  for 
assistance. 

**  Master  Mayor  of  Woodstock,"  he  exclaimed,  "  wilt  thou  be  among  those  wicked 
magistrates,  who  bear  the  sword  in  vain  ? — Citizens,  will  you  not  help  your  pastor  ? — 
Worthy  Aldermen,  will  you  see  me  strangled  on  the  pulpit  stairs  by  this  man  of  buff  and 
Belial  ? — But  lo,  I  will  overcome  him,  and  cast  his  cords  from  me." 

As  Holdenough  spoke,  he  struggled  to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  holding  hard  on  the 
banisters.  His  tormentor  held  fast  by  the  skirts  of  the  cloak,  which  went  nigh  to  the 
choking  of  the  wearer,  until,  as  he  spoke  the  words  last  mentioned,  in  a  half-strangled 
voice,  Mr.  Holdenough  dexterously  slipped  the  string  which  tied  it  round  his  neck,  so 
that  the  garment  suddenly  gave  way;  the  soldier  fell  backwards  down  the  steps,  and  the 
liberated  divine  skipped  into  the  pulpit,  and  began  to  give  forth  a  psalm  of  triumph 
over  his  prostrate  adversary.  But  a  great  hubbub  in  the  church  marred  his  exultation^ 
and  although  he  and  his  faithful  clerk  continued  to  sing  the  hymn  of  victory,  their  notes 
were  only  heard  by  fits,  like  the  whistle  of  a  curlew  during  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  cause  of  the  tumult  was  as  follows : — The  Mayor  was  a  zealous  Presbyterian, 
and  witnessed  the  intrusion  of  the  soldier  with  great  indignation  from  the  very  beginning, 
though  he  hesitated  to  interfere  with  an  armed  man  while  on  his  legs  and  capable  of 
resistance.  But  no  sooner  did  he  behold  the  champion  of  independency  sprawling  on 
his  back,  with  the  divine's  Geneva  cloak  fluttering  in  his  hands,  than  the  magistrate 
rushed  forward,  exclaiming  that  such  insolence  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  ordered  his 
constables  to  seize  the  prostrate  champion,  proclaiming,  in  the  magnanimity  of  wrath, 
"  I  will  commit  e\ery  red-coat  of  them  all — I  will  commit  him  were  he  Noll  Cromwell 
himself!" 
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Hie  worthy  llayot^s  indigiiatum  bad  oTermaatered  his  reason  when  he  made  this 
miatiined  Taunt ;  for  three  BoldierB,  who  had  hitherto  stood  motionless  like  statues^  made 
each  a  stride  in  advanee^  which  placed  them  betwixt  the  municipal  officers  and  the 
soldier,  who  was  in  the  act  of  rising ;  then  making  at  once  the  movement  of  resting 
arms  aceordii^  to  the  manual  as  then  practised,  their  musket-bats  rang  on  the  church 
parement,  within  an  inch  of  the  gouly  toes  of  Master  Mayor.  Theenei^etic  magistrate, 
whoae-effinrts  in  faTOur  of  order  were  thus  checked,  cast  one  glance  on  his  supporters^ 
but  that  was  enough  to  show  him  that  force  was  not  on  his  side.  All  had  shrunk  back 
on  hearing  that  ominous  clatter  of  stone  and  iron.  He  was  obliged  to  descend  to 
e^ofltnladon. 

^  What  do  yoa  mean,  my  masters?"  said  he;  *<  is  it  like  a  decent  and  God-fearing 
soldiery,  who  have  wrought  such  things  for  the  land  as  have  never  before  been  heard  of, 
to  brawl  and  riot  in  the  church,  or  to  aid,  abet»  and  eomfort  a  profane  fellow,  who  hath, 
upon  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  excluded  the  minister  from  his  own  pulpit  ?" 

^  We  have  nought  to  do  with  thy  church,  as  thou  caU'st  it,"  said  he  who,  by  a  small 
ftather  in  front  of  his  morion,  appeared  to  be  the  corporal  of  the  party; — ^  we  see  not 
why  men  of  gifts  should  not  be  heard  within  these  citadels  of  superstition,  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  the  men  of  crape  of  <dd,  and  the  men  of  cloak  now.  Wherefore,  we  will  pluck 
yon  Jack  Presbyter  out  of  his  wooden  sentinel-box,  and  our  own  watchman  shall  relieve 
the  guard,  and  mount  therecm,  and  cry  aloud  and  spare  not." 

^  Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Mayor,  **  if  such  be  your  purpose,  we  have  not  the 
means  to  withstand  you,  being,  as  you  see^  peaceful  and  quiet  men — ^But  let  me  first 
qieak  with  this  worthy  minister,  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  to  persuade  him  to  yield  up 
hia  place  for  the  time  without  farther  scandaL" 

The  peace-making  Mayor  then  interrupted  the  quavering  of  Holdenough  and  the 
deric,  and  prayed  both  to  retire^  else  there  would,  he  said,  be  certainly  strife. 

^  Strife  1"  replied  the  Presbyterian  divine,  with  scorn ;  **  no  fear  of  strife  among  men 
that  dare  not  testify  against  this  open  profanation  of  the  Church,  and  daring  display  of 
heresy*    Would  your  neighbours  of  Banbury  have  brooked  such  an  insult  ?" 

'^  CSouM^  earner  Masier  HnkiBnongfa,"  said  the  Mayor,  **  put  us  not  to  mutiny  and  cry 
Qubs.    I  ten  you  once  more,  we  are  not  men  of  war  or  blood." 

"  Not  more  than  may  be  drawn  by  the  point  of  a  needle,"  said  the  preacher,  scorn- 
fully.— "  Ye  tailors  of  Woodstock ! — for  what  is  a  glover  but  a  tailor  working  on  kidskin  ? 
— I  forsake  you,  in  scorn  of  your  faint  hearts  and  feeble  hands,  and  will  seek  me 
elsewhere  a  flock  which  will  not  fly  from  their  shepherd  at  the  braying  of  the  first  wild 
ass  which  cometh  fi*om  out  the  great  desert." 

"  So  saying,  the  aggrieved  divine  departed  from  his  pulpit,  and  shaking  the  dust  from 
his  shoes,  lefl  the  church  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered  it,  though  with  a  diflerent  reason 
for  his  speed.  The  citizens  saw  his  retreat  with  sorrow,  and  not  without  a  compunctious 
feeling,  as  if  conscious  that  they  were  not  playing  the  most  courageous  part  in  the 
world.    The  Mayor  himself  and  several  others  left  the  church,  to  follow  and  appease  him. 

The  Independent  orator,  late  prostrate,  was  now  triumphant,  and  inducting  himself 
into  the  pulpit  without  farther  ceremony,  he  pulled  a  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  selected 
his  text  from  the  forty-fifth  psalm, — "  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty, 
with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty :  and  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously." — Upon  this 
theme,  he  commenced  one  of  those  wild  declamations  common  at  the  period,  in  which 
men  were  accustomed  to  wrest  and  pervert  the  language  of  Scripture,  by  adapting  it  to  ^ 
modem  events.*     The  language  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  applied  to  King  David, 

*  See  "  Vindication  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  against  the  contumelious  Slanders  of  the  Fanatic  Party  terming  it 
Porridge." 

The  author  of  this  singular  and  rare  tract  indulges  in  the  allegorical  style,  till  he  fairly  hunts  duwn  the  allegory. 

"But  as  for  what  you  call  porridge,  who  hatched  the  name  I  know  not,  neither  is  it  worth  the  enquiring  after,  for  I  hold 
porridge  good  food.    It  is  better  to  a  sick  man  than  meat,  for  a  sick  man  will  sooner  cat  pottage  than  meat    Pottage  will 
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and  typicallj  referred  to  the  coining  of  the  Messiah,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  military 
orator,  most  properly  to  be  interpreted  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  victorious  general  of  the 
infant  Commonwealth,  which  was  never  destined  to  come  of  age.  "  Gird  on  thy 
sword !"  exclaimed  the  preacher  emphatically;  "  and  was  not  that  a  pretty  bit  of  steel 
as  ever  dangled  from  a  corslet,  or  rung  against  a  steel  saddle  ?  Ay,  ye  prick  up  your 
ears  now,  ye  cutlers  of  Woodstock,  as  if  ye  should  know  something  of  a  good  fox  broad 
sword — Did  you  forge  it,  I  trow  ? — was  the  steel  quenched  with  water  from  Rosamond's 
well,  or  the  blade  blessed  by  the  old  cuckoldy  priest  of  Godstow  ?  You  would  have  us 
think,  I  warrant  me,  that  you  wrought  it  and  welded  it,  grinded  and  polished  it,  and  all 
the  while  it  never  came  on  a  Woodstock  stithy !  You  were  all  too  busy  making  whittles 
for  the  lazy  crape-men  of  Oxford,  bouncing  priests,  whose  eyes  were  so  closed  up  with 
fat,  that  they  could  not  see  Destruction  till  she  had  them  by  the  throat.  But  I  can  tell 
you  where  the  sword  was  forged,  and  tempered,  and  welded,  and  grinded,  and  polished. 
When  you  were,  as  I  said  before,  making  whittles  for  false  priests,  and  daggers  for 
dissolute  G — d  d — n-me  cavaliers,  to  cut  the  people  of  England's  throat  with — it  was 
forged  at  Long  Marston  Moor,  where  blows  went  faster  than  ever  rung  hammer  on  anvil 
— and  it  was  tempered  at  Naseby,  in  the  best  blood  of  the  cavaliers — and  it  was  welded 
in  Ireland  against  the  walls  of  Drogheda — and  it  was  grinded  on  Scottish  lives  at 
Dunbar — and  now  of  late  it  was  polished  in  Worcester,  till  it  shines  as  bright  as  the  sun 
in  the  middle  heaven,  and  there  is  no  light  in  England  that  shall  come  nigh  unto  it." 

Here  the  military  part  of  the  congregation  raised  a  hum  of  approbation,  which,  being 
a  sound  like  the  "  hear,  hear,"  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  was  calculated  to 
lieighten  the  enthusiasm  of  the  orator,  by  intimating  the  sympathy  of  the  audience. 
"  And  then,"  resumed  the  preacher,  rising  in  energy  as  he  found  that  his  audience 
partook  in  these  feelings,  "  what  saith  the  text  ?— Ride  on  prosperously — do  not  stop — 
do  not  call  a  halt — do  not  quit  the  saddle — pursue  the  scattered  fliers — sound  the  trumpet 
— not  a  levant  or  a  flourish,  but  a  point  of  war — sound,  boot  and  saddle — to  horse  and 
away — a  charge! — follow  after  the  young  IVIan  I — what  part  have  we  in  him? — Slay, 
take,  destroy,  divide  the  spoil !  Blessed  art  thou,  Oliver,  on  account  of  thine  honour — 
thy  cause  is  clear,  thy  call  is  undoubted — never  has  defeat  come  near  thy  leading-staff, 
nor  disaster  attended  thy  banner.  Ride  on,  flower  of  England's  soldiers !  ride  on,  chosen 
leader  of  God's  champions !  gird  up  the  loins  of  thy  resolution,  and  be  stedfast  to  the 
mark  of  thy  high  calling  ! " 

Another  deep  and  stern  hum,  echoed  by  the  ancient  embow'd  arches  of  the  old  chantry, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  an  instant's  repose ;  when  the  people  of  Woodstock  heard 
him,  and  not  without  anxiety,  turn  the  stream  of  his  oratory  into  another  channel. 

"  But  wherefore,  ye  people  of  Woodstock,  do  I  say  these  things  to  you,  who  claim  no 
portion  in  our  David,  no  interest  in  England's  son  of  Jesse  ? — You,  who  were  fighting 

digest  with  him  when  meat  will  not;  pottage  will  nourish  the  blood,  fill  the  veins,  run  into  every  part  of  a  man.  make 
him  warmer ;  so  will  these  prayers  do,  set  our  soul  and  body  in  a  heat,  warm  our  devotion,  work  fervency  in  us,  lifl  op 
our  soul  to  God.  For  there  be  herbs  of  God's  own  planting  in  our  pottage  as  you  call  it— the  Ten  Commandments,  dainty 
herbs  to  season  any  pottage  in  the  world ;  there  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  that  is  a  most  sweet  pot-herb,  cannot  b«  denied ; 
then  there  is  also  David's  herbs,  his  prayers  and  psalms,  helps  to  make  our  pottage  relish  well;  the  psalm  of  the  blemed 
Virgin,  a  good  pot-herb.  Though  they  be,  as  some  term  them,  cock-crowed  pottage,  yet  they  are  as  sweet,  as  good,  as  dainty, 
and  as  fresh,  as  they  were  at  the  first.  The  sun  hath  not  made  them  sour  with  its  heat,  neither  hath  the  cold  water  taken 
away  their  vigour  and  strength.  Compare  them  with  the  Scriptures,  and  see  if  they  be  not  as  well  seasoned  and 
crumbed.  If  you  find  any  thing  in  them  that  is  either  too  salt,  too  fresh,  or  too  bitter,  that  herb  shall  be  taken  out  and  better 
put  in,  if  it  can  be  got,  or  none.  And  as  in  kitchen  pottage  there  are  many  good  herbs,  so  there  is  likewise  in  thit 
church  pottage,  as  you  call  it.  For  first,  there  is  in  kitchen  pottage  good  water  to  make  them  so;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
other  pottage  there  is  the  water  of  life.  2.  There  is  salt  to  season  them ;  so  in  the  other  is  a  prayer  of  grace  to  season 
their  hearts.  3.  There  is  oatmeal  to  nourish  the  body,  in  the  other  is  the  bread  of  life.  4.  There  is  thyme  in  them  to  relish 
them,  and  it  is  very  wholesome— in  the  other  is  the  wholesome  exhortation  not  to  harden  our  heart  while  it  is  called  to-day. 
This  relisheth  well.  5.  There  is  a  small  onion  to  give  a  taste— in  the  other  is  a  good  herb,  called  Lord  have  mercy  on  ua. 
These,  and  many  other  holy  herbs  are  conUined  in  it,  all  boiling  in  the  heart  of  man,  will  make  as  good  pottage  as  the 
world  can  afford,  especially  if  you  use  these  herbs  for  digestion.  The  herb  repentance,  the  herb  grace,  the  herb  faith,  the 
herb  love,  the  herb  hope,  the  herb  good  works,  the  herb  feeling,  the  herb  zeal,  the  herb  fervency,  the  herb  ardency,  the 
Y\eTh  constancy,  with  many  more  of  this  nature,  most  excellent  for  digestion."  Ohe  !  jam  talU.  In  this  manner  the  learned 
divine  hunts  bis  meUphor  at  a  very  cold  scent,  through  a  pamphlet  of  six  mortal  quarto  pages. 
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m  wdl  as  your  migbt  could  (and  it  was  not  very  fortnitlable)  for  the  late  Man,  under 
tliat  old  blood- thirsty  papist  Sir  Jacob  Aston^ — nre  you  not  now  plotting^  or  n-ady  to 
plot,  for  the  restoring^  as  ye  call  it,  of  the  young  Man,  the  unclean  son  of  the  shin glite red 
tyrant — ^the  fugitive  after  whom  the  true  hearts  of  Enghmd  are  now  foUtwnug,  that  tht*y 
may  take  and  »\ay  him  ? — '  Why  should  your  rider  turn  his  bndle  our  way  V  say  ynn  in 
your  hearts ;  '  we  will  none  of  hiro  ;  if  we  may  help  ourselves,  we  will  ratlior  turn  n^ 
to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  monarchy,  with  the  sow  that  wai  washed  but  newly/  Come, 
men  of  Woodstock,  I  w^ill  aak,  and  do  you  answer  me*  Hun^r  ye  atiU  after  the  fJesh- 
pots  of  the  monks  of  Godstow?  and  ye  will  aay.  Nay;- — but  wdicrefore,  excex>t  that  the 
pota  are  cracked  and  broken,  and  the  fire  i^  exdnguisbed  wherewith  thy  oven  nsed  to 
boil?  And  again,  I  ask,  drink  ye  still  of  the  well  of  the  fornicattona  of  the  fair 
Rosamond? — ye  vdll  a  ay.  Nay; — bnt  wherefore?" — 

Here  the  orator,  ere  he  could  answer  the  question  in  his  own  way^  was  surprised  by 
the  following  reply,  very  pithily  pronounced  by  one  of  the  congregation : — "  Because 
yon,  and  tlie  like  of  you,  have  left  ns  no  brandy  to  mix  w^ith  it." 

AU  eyes  turned  to  the  audacious  spejtker,  who  stood  beside  one  of  the  thick  etunly 
Saxon  pillars,  which  he  himself  somewhat  resembled,  being  short  of  stature,  but  very 
strongly  made,  a  sc[uat  broad  Little  John  sort  of  figure,  leaning  on  a  quarterstaH^  and 
wearing  a  jerkin,  which,  though  now  soi'ely  stained  and  discoloured,  had  once  been  of 
the  Lincoln  green,  and  showed  remnants  of  having  been  laced.  There  was  an  air  of 
caxclfiiS,  good  humonred  audacity  about  tbe  fellow ;  and,  though  under  military  restraint, 
there  wej^  some  of  the  citizens  who  could  not  help  crying  out, — "  Well  said,  Joeelina 
Joliffe!" 

*•  Jolly  Joceline,  call  ye  him?**  proceeded  the  preacher,  without  showing  either  con- 
fiisioD  or  displeasure  at  the  interruption, — **  I  will  make  him  Joceline  of  the  jail,  if  he 
intemtpts  me  again.     One  of  your  park-keepers,  I  warrant,  that  can  never  forget  they 
hftve  borne  C  R.  upon  their  badges  and  bugle-horns,  even  as  a  dog  bea,rs  his  owner's 
iLame  on  hi^  collar — a  pretty  emblem  for  Christian  men !     Bnt  tbe  brute  beast  hath  the 
better  of  him, — the  brute  weareth  his  own  coat,  and  the  caitiff  thrall  wears  hb  master*3, 
I  have  seen  such  a  wag  make  a  rot>e*s  end  wag  ere  now, — Where  was  I  ? — Oh,  rebuking 
you  for  your  backslidings,  men  of  Woodstock, — Yes,  then  ye  will  say  ye  have  renounced 
Popery,  and  ye  have  renounced  Prelacy,  and  then  ye  wipe  your  mouth  like  Pharisees, 
as  ye  are ;  and  who  but  you  for  purity  of  religion !     But,  I  tell  you,  ye  are  but  like 
Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi,  who  broke  down  the  house  of  Baal,  yet  departed  not  from  the 
sons  of  Jeroboam.     Even  so  ye  eat  not  fish  on  Friday  with  the  blinded  Papists,  nor 
minced-pies  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  like  the  slothful  Prelatists ;  but  ye  will  gorge 
on  sack -posset  each  night  in  the  year  with  your  blind  Presbyterian  guide,  and  ye  w^ill 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  revile  the  Conmionwealth ;  and  ye  will  glorify  yourselves  in 
your  park  of  Woodstock,  and  say,  *  Was  it  not  walled  in  first  of  any  other  in  England, 
and  that  by  Henry,  son  of  William  called  the  Conqueror?*     And  ye  have  a  princely 
Lodge  therein,  and  call  the  same  a  Royal  Lodge ;  and  ye  have  an  oak  which  ye  call  the 
Kng's  Oak ;  and  ye  steal  and  eat  the  venison  of  the  park,  and  ye  say,  *  This  is  the  king's 
venison,  we  will  wash  it  down  with  a  cup  to  the  king's  health — better  we  eat  it  than 
those  round-headed  commonwealth  knaves.'     But  listen  unto  me  and  take  warning. 
For  these  things  come  we  to  controversy  with  you.     And  our  name  shall  be  a  cannon- 
shot,  before  which  your  Lodge,  in  the  pleasantness  whereof  ye  take  pastime,  shall  be 
blown  into  ruins ;  and  we  will  be  as  a  wedge  to  split  asunder  the  King's  Oak  into  billets 
to  heat  a  brown  baker's  oven ;  and  we  will  dispark  your  park,  and  slay  your  deer,  and 
eat  them  ourselves,  neither  shall  you  have  any  portion  thereof,  whether  in  neck  or  haunch. 
Ye  shall  not  haft  a  tenpenny  knife  with  the  horns  thereof,  neither  shall  ye  cut  a  pair  of 
breeches  out  of  the  hide,  for  all  ye  be  cutlers  and  glovers ;  and  ye  shall  have  no  comfort 
or  support  neither  from  the  sequestered  traitor  Henry  Lee,  who  called  himself  Ranger 
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of  Woodstock,  nor  from  any  on  his  behalf;  for  they  are  coming  hither  who  shall  be 
called  Mahershalal-hash-bazy  because  he  maketh  haste  to  the  spoil." 

Here  ended  this  wild  efPusiony  the  latter  part  of  which  fell  heavy  on  the  sonls  of  the 
poor  citizens  of  Woodstock,  as  tending  to  confirm  a  report  of  an  unpleasing  nature  which 
had  been  lately  circulated.  The  communication  with  London  was  indeed  slow,  and  the 
news  which  it  transmitted  were  uncertain :  no  less  uncertain  were  the  times  themselves, 
and  the  rumours  which  were  circulated,  exaggerated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  so  many 
various  factions.  But  the  general  stream  of  report,  so  far  as  Woodstock  was  concerned, 
had  of  late  run  imiformly  in  one  direction.  Day  after  day  they  had  been  informed,  that 
the  fatal  fiat  of  Parliament  had  gone  out,  for  selling  the  park  of  Woodstock,  destroying 
its  lodge,  disparking  its  forest,  and  erasing,  as  far  as  they  could  be  erased,  all  traces  of 
its  ancient  fame.  Many  of  the  citizens  were  likely  to  be  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  as 
several  of  them  enjoyed,  either  by  sufferance  or  right,  various  convenient  privileges  of 
pasturage,  cutting  firewood,  and  the  like,  in  the  royal  chase ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  little  borough  were  hurt  to  think,  that  the  scenery  of  the  place  was  to  be  destroyed, 
its  edifices  ruined,  and  its  honours  rent  away.  This  is  a  patriotic  sensation  often  found 
in  such  places,  which  ancient  distinctions  and  long-cherished  recollections  of  former  days, 
render  so  different  from  towns  of  recent  date.  The  natives  of  Woodstock  felt  it  in  the 
fullest  force.  They  had  trembled  at  the  anticipated  calamity;  but  now,  when  it  was 
annoimced  by  the  appearance  of  those  dark,  stem,  and  at  the  same  time  omnipotent 
soldiers — now  that  they  heaa^  it  proclaimed  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  military 
preachers — ^they  considered  their  fate  as  inevitable.  The  causes  of  disagreement  among 
themselves  were  for  the  time  forgotten,  as  the  congregation,  dismissed  without  psalmody 
or  benediction,  went  slowly  and  mournfully  homeward,  each  to  his  own  place  of  abode. 


S' 


d'  '3ttti^MS»»f-tf 


Come  forth,  old  man — Thy  daughter's  side 
Is  now  the  fitting  place  for  thee: 

When  time  hath  quell'd  the  oak's  bold  pride, 
The  youthfiil  tendril  yet  may  hide 
The  ruins  of  the  parent  tree. 


itS: 


^HEN  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  military  orator  wiped  his  brow ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  coobiess  of  the  weather,  he  was  heated  with  the  vehemence 
of  his  speech  and  action.  He  then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  spoke 
a  word  or  two  to  the  corporal  who  commanded  the  party  of  soldiers,  who, 
replying  by  a  sober  nod  of  intelligence,  drew  his  men  together,  and  marched  them  in 
order  to  their  quarters  in  the  town. 

The  preacher  himself,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened,  left  the  church  and 
sauntered  through  the  streets  of  Woodstock,  with  the  air  of  a  stranger  who  was  viewing 
the  town,  without  seeming  to  observe  that  he  was  himself  in  his  turn  anxiously  surveyed 
by  the  citizens,  whose  furtive  yet  frequent  glances  seemed  to  regard  him  as  something 
alike  suspected  and  dreadful,  yet  on  no  account  to  be  provoked.  He  heeded  them  not, 
but  stalked  on  in  the  manner  affected  by  the  distinguished  fanatics  of  the  day ;  a  stiff 
solemn  pace,  a  severe  and  at  the  same  time  a  contemplative  look,  like  that  of  a  man 
discomposed  at  the  interruptions  which  earthly  objects  forced  upon  him,  obliging  him  by 
their  intrusion  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  for  an  instant  from  celestial  things.  Innocent 
pleasures  of  what  kind  soever  they  held  in  suspicion  and  contempt,  and  innocent  mirth 
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they  abominated.  It  was,  however,  a  cast  of  mind  that  formed  men  for  great  and  manlj 
actions,  as  it  adopted  principle,  and  that  of  an  unselfish  character,  for  the  ruling  motive, 
instead  of  the  gratification  of  passion.  Some  of  these  men  were  indeed  hypocrites,  using 
the  cloak  of  religion  only  as  a  covering  for  their  ambition ;  but  many  really  possessed 
the  devotional  character,  and  the  severe  republican  virtue,  which  others  only  afiected. 
By  far  the  greater  number  hovered  between  these  extremes,  felt  to  a  certain  extent  the 
power  of  religion,  and  complied  with  the  times  in  afiecting  a  great  deal. 

The  individual,  whose  pretensions  to  sanctity,  written  as  they  were  upon  his  brow 
and  gait,  have  given  rise  to  the  above  digression,  reached  at  length  the  extremity  of  the 
principal  street,  which  terminates  upon  the  park  of  Woodstock.  A  battlemented  portal 
of  Gothic  appearance  defended  the  entrance  to  the  avenue.  It  was  of  mixed  architecture, 
but  on  the  whole,  though  composed  of  the  styles  of  the  different  ages  when  it  had  received 
additions,  had  a  striking  and  imposing  effect.  An  immense  gate,  composed  of  rails  of 
hammered  iron,  with  many  a  flourish  and  scroll,  displaying  as  its  uppermost  ornament 
the  ill-fated  cipher  of  C.  R.,  was  now  decayed,  being  partly  wasted  with  rust,  partly  by 
violence. 

The  stranger  paused,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should  demand  or  assay  entrance. 
He  looked  through  the  grating  down  an  avenue  skirted  by  majestic  oaks,  which  led 
onward  with  a  gentle  curve,  as  if  into  the  depths  of  some  ample  and  ancient  forest. 
The  wicket  of  the  large  iron  gate  being  left  unwittingly  open,  the  soldier  was  tempted 
to  enter,  yet  with  some  hesitation,  as  he  that  intrudes  upon  ground  which  he  conjectures 
may  be  prohibited — indeed  his  manner  showed  more  reverence  for  the  scene  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  his  condition  and  character.  He  slackened  his  stately  and 
consequential  pace,  and  at  length  stood  still,  and  looked  around  him. 

Not  far  from  the  gate,  he  saw  rising  from  the  trees  one  or  two  ancient  and  venerable 
turrets,  bearing  each  its  own  vane  of  rare  device  glittering  in  the  autumn  sun.  These 
indicated  the  ancient  hunting  seat,  or  Lodge,  as  it  was  called,  which  had,  since  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  been  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  English  monarchs,  when  it  pleased 
them  to  visit  the  woods  of  Oxford,  which  then  so  abounded  with  game,  that,  according 
to  old  Fuller,  huntsmen  and  falconers  were  nowhere  better  pleased.  The  situation 
which  the  Lodge  occupied  was  a  piece  of  flat  ground,  now  planted  with  sycamores,  not 
far  from  the  entrance  to  that  magnificent  spot  where  the  spectator  first  stops  to  gaze 
upon  Blenheim,  to  think  of  Marlborough's  victories,  and  to  applaud  or  criticise  the 
cumbrous  magnificence  of  Vanburgh's  style. 

There,  too,  paused  our  military  preacher,  but  with  other  thoughts,  and  for  other 
purpose,  than  to  admire  the  scene  around  him.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  when  he 
beheld  two  persons,  a  male  and  a  female,  approaching  slowly,  and  so  deeply  engaged  in 
their  own  conversation  that  they  did  not  raise  their  eyes  to  observe  that  there  stood 
a  stranger  in  the  path  before  them.  The  soldier  took  advantage  of  their  state  of 
abstraction,  and,  desirous  at  once  to  watch  their  motions  and  avoid  their  observation, 
he  glided  beneath  one  of  the  huge  trees  which  skirted  the  path,  and  whose  boughs, 
sweeping  the  ground  on  every  side,  ensured  him  against  discovery,  unless  in  case  of  an 
actual  search. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gentleman  and  lady  continued  to  advance,  directing  their  course 
to  a  rustic  seat,  which  still  enjoyed  the  sunbeams,  and  was  placed  adjacent  to  the  tree 
where  the  stranger  was  concealed. 

The  man  was  elderly,  yet  seemed  bent  more  by  sorrow  and  infirmity  than  by  the 
weight  of  years.  He  wore  a  mourning  cloak,  over  a  dress  of  the  same  melancholy  colour, 
cut  in  that  picturesque  form  which  Vandyck  has  rendered  immortal.  But  although  the 
dress  was  handsome,  it  was  put  on  and  worn  with  a  carelessness  which  showed  the  mind 
of  the  wearer  ill  at  ease.  His  aged,  yet  still  handsome  countenance,  had  the  same  air  of 
consequence  which  distinguished  his  dress  and  his  gait.     A  striking  part  of  his  appearance 


was  a  long  white  beard,  wliicb  d^cended  far  over  tlie  "brenit  of  his  si  ashed  doubletp  and 
looked  singular  IVom  ife  contract  in  colour  with  his  habit. 

The  young  bidy,  hy  whom  this  venerable  gentleman  seemed  to  he  in  some  degree 
support4?d  as  they  walked  ann  in  arm,  was  a  slight  and  sylphlike  fonn,  with  a  person  so 
dcheately  made,  and  so  beautiful  in  counteuancej  that  it  seemed  the  earth  ou  whiclj  she 
walked  was  too  grossly  massive  a  support  for  a  creatui'e  so  aeriaL  But  mortal  beauty 
must  share  human  sor^o^va-  The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  being  showed  tokens  of  tears ; 
her  colour  was  heightened  as  she  listened  to  her  aged  companiou  ;  and  it  wa^  plain, 
from  hia  melancholy  yet  displeased  look,  that  the  conversation  was  as  distressing  to 
himself  m  to  ber.  When  they  sate  down  on  the  bench  we  have  mentioned^  the 
gentleman's  dbcourse  could  be  distinctly  overheard  by  the  eavesdropping  soldier,  but 
the  answers  of  the  young  lady  reached  his  ear  rather  less  distinctly. 

**  It  is  not  to  be  endured!*'  said  the  old  man,  pixssionately ;  '*  it  would  stir  up  a 
paralytic  wretch  to  start  up  a  soldier.  My  people  have  been  thinned,  I  grant  you,  or 
have  fallen  off  from  me  In  these  time^s^ — I  owe  them  no  grudge  for  it,  poor  knaves  ;  wh;it 
should  they  do  waiting  on  me  when  the  pantry  lias  no  bread  and  the  buttery  no  ale  ?  But 
we  have  still  about  us  some  rugged  foresters  of  the  old  Woodstock  breed— old  as  myself 
most  of  them — what  of  that  ?  old  wood  seldom  warps  in  the  wetting ;  —I  will  hold  out 
the  old  house,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  held  it  against  ten  times  the 
Mrength  that  we  hear  of  now*'' 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  father  1 " — said  the  young  lady,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  t^  intimate 
hti  proposal  of  defence  to  be  altogether  desperate, 

**  And  why,  alas  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  angrily  ;  **  is  it  because  I  shut  my  door  against 
A  icore  or  two  of  these  blood-thirsty  hypocrites?*' 

"  But  their  masters  can  as  easily  send  a  regiment  or  an  army,  if  they  wlU,"  replied 
the  lady ;  "  and  what  good  would  your  present  defence  do>  excepting  to  exaspcnite  them 
to  your  utter  destruction  ?" 

**  Be  it  so,  Alice,"  replied  lier  father ;  "  I  have  lived  my  time,  and  beyond  it.  I  have 
outlivetl  the  kindest  and  mojit  princelike  of  masters.  What  do  I  do  on  the  earth  since 
die  dismal  thirtieth  of  January  ?  The  parricide  of  that  day  was  a  signal  to  all  true 
servants  of  Charles  Stewart  to  avenge  his  death,  or  die  as  soon  after  as  they  could  find 
a  worthy  opportunity." 

"  Do  not  8j>eak  thus,  sir,"  said  Alice  Lee ;  "it  does  not  become  your  gravity  and  your 
worth  to  throw  away  that  life  which  may  yet  be  of  service  to  your  king  and  country, — 
it  will  not  and  cannot  always  be  thus.  England  will  not  long  endure  the  rulers  which 
these  bad  times  have  assigned  her.  In  the  meanwhile—  [here  a  few  words  escaped  the 
listener's  ears] — and  beware  of  that  impatience,  which  makes  bad  worse." 

"  Worse  ?"  exclaimed  the  impatient  old  man,  "  What  can  be  worse  ?     Is  it  not  at  the 

worst  already  ?     Will  not  these  people  expel  us  from  the  only  shelter  we  have  left — 

dilapidate  what  remains  of  royal  property  under  my  charge— make  the  palace  of  princes 

into  a  den  of  thieves,  and  then  wipe  their  mouths  and  thank  God,  as  if  they  had  done  an 

alms-deed?" 

"  Still,"  said  his  daughter,  "  there  is  hope  behind,  and  I  trust  the  King  is  ere  this  out 

of  their  reach — We  have  reason  to  think  well  of  my  brother  Albert's  safety." 
"  Ay,  Albert !  there  again,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  reproach ;  "  had  it  not 

^  for  thy  entreaties  I  had  gone  to  Worcester  myself;  but  I  must  needs  lie  here  like 

a  worthless  hound  when  the  hunt  is  up,  when  who  knows  what  service  I  might  have 

shown  ?     An  old  man's  head  is  sometimes  useful  when  his  arm  is  but  little  worth.     But 

you  and  Albert  were  so  desirous  that  he  should  go  alone — and  now,  who  can  say  what 

haa become  of  him?" 
"  Nay,  nay,  father,"  said  Alice,  "  we  have  good  hope  that  Albert  escaped  from  that 

fatal  day ;  young  Abney  saw  him  a  mile  from  the  field." 
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"  Young  Abney  lied,  I  believe,"  said  the  father,  in  the  same  humour  of  contradiction — 
"  Young  Abney's  tongue  seems  quicker  than  his  hands,  but  far  slower  than  his  horse's 
heels  when  he  leaves  the  roundheads  behind  him.  I  would  rather  Albert's  dead  body 
were  laid  between  Charles  and  Cromwell,  than  hear  he  fled  as  early  as  young  Abney." 

"  My  dearest  father,"  said  the  young  lady,  weeping  as  she  spoke,  "  what  can  I  say  to 
comfort  you?" 

"  Comfort  me,  sa/st  thou,  girl  ?  I  am  sick  of  comfort — an  honourable  death,  with 
the  ruins  of  Woodstock  for  my  monument,  were  the  only  comfort  to  old  Henry  Lee. 
Yes,  by  the  memory  of  my  fathers !  I  will  make  good  the  Lodge  against  these  rebellious 
robbers." 

"  Yet  be  ruled,  dearest  father,"  said  the  maiden,  "  and  submit  to  that  which  we 
cannot  gainsay.     My  uncle  Everard" 

Here  the  old  man  caught  at  her  unfinished  words.  "  Thy  uncle  Everard,  wench  ! — 
Well,  get  on. — What  of  thy  precious  and  loving  uncle  Everard  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  she  said,  "  if  the  subject  displeases  you." 

"  Displeases  me  ?"  he  replied,  "  why  should  it  displease  me  ?  or  if  it  did,  why  shouldst 
thou,  or  any  one,  affect  to  care  about  it  ?  What  is  it  that  hath  happened  of  late  years — 
what  is  it  can  be  thought  to  happen  that  astrologer  can  guess  at,  which  can  give 
pleasure  to  us?" 

"  Fate,"  she  replied,  "  may  have  in  store  the  joyful  restoration  of  our  banished 
Prince." 

**  Too  late  for  my  time,  Alice,"  said  the  knight ;  "  if  there  be  such  a  white  page  in 
the  heavenly  book,  it  will  not  be  turned  until  long  after  my  day. — But  I  see  thou 
wouldst  escape  me. — Li  a  word,  what  of  thy  uncle  Everard  ?" 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "  God  knows  I  would  rather  be  silent  for  ever,  than  speak 
what  might,  as  you  would  take  it,  add  to  your  present  distemperature." 

"  Distemperature!"  said  her  father  ;  "  Oh,  thou  art  a  sweet  lipped  physician,  and 
wouldst,  I  warrant  me,  drop  nought  but  sweet  balm,  and  honey,  and  oil,  on  my 
distemperature — if  that  is  the  phrase  for  an  old  man's  ailment,  when  he  is  wellnigh 
heart-broken. — Once  more,  what  of  thy  uncle  Everard?" 

His  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  high  and  peevish  tone  of  voice ;  and  Alice  Lee 
answered  her  father  in  a  trembling  and  submissive  tone. 

"  I  only  meant  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  well  assured  that  my  uncle  Everard,  when  we 
quit  this  place" 

"  That  is  to  say,  when  we  are  kicked  out  of  it  by  crop-eared  canting  villains  like 
himself. — But  on  with  thy  bountiful  uncle — ^what  will  he  do? — will  he  give  us  the 
remains  of  his  worshipful  and  economical  house-keeping,  the  fragments  of  a  thrice- 
sacked  capon  twice  a-week,  and  a  plentiful  fast  on  the  other  five  days  ? — ^Will  he  give  us 
beds  beside  his  half-starved  nags,  and  put  them  under  a  short  allowance  of  straw,  that  his 
sister's  husband — that  I  should  have  called  my  deceased  angel  by  such  a  name ! — and 
his  sister's  daughter,  may  not  sleep  on  the  stones  ?  Or  will  he  send  us  a  noble  each, 
with  a  warning  to  make  it  last,  for  he  had  never  known  the  ready-penny  so  hard  to 
come  by  ?  Or  what  else  will  your  uncle  Everard  do  for  us  ?  Get  us  a  furlough  to  b^  ? 
Why,  I  can  do  that  without  him." 

"  You  misconstrue  him  much,"  answered  Alice,  with  more  spirit  than  she  had 
hitherto  displayed ;  "  and  would  you  but  question  your  own  heart,  you  would  acknow- 
ledge— I  speak  with  reverence — that  your  tongue  utters  what  your  better  judgment 
would  disown.  My  uncle  Everard  is  neither  a  miser  nor  a  hypocrite — ^neither  so  fond 
of  the  goods  of  this  world  that  he  would  not  supply  our  distresses  amply,  nor  so  wedded 
to  fanatical  opinions  as  to  exclude  charity  for  other  sects  beside  his  own." 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  Church  of  England  is  a  sect  with  him,  I  doubt  not,  and  perhaps 
with  thee  too,  Alice,"  said  the  knight.     "  What  is  a  Muggletonian,  or  a  Ranter,  or  » 
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Brawnisty  but  a  sectaxy?  and  thj  phrase  places  them  all,  with  Jack  Presbyter  himself, 
on  the  same  footiiig  with  our  learned  prelates  and  religions  dergy !  Such  is  the  cant  of 
Ae  day  ihoa  livest  in,  and  why  shonldst  thon  not  talk  like  one  of  the  wise  yirgins  and 
paalmHnnging  sisters,  since,  though  thon  hast  a  profane  old  cavalier  for  a  father,  thon 
ait  own  nieoe  to  picas  nnde  Eyerard?" 

«  If  yon  speak  thns,  my  dear  father,"  said  Alice,  ^  what  can  I  answer  yon?  Hear 
me  but  one  patient  word,  and  I  shall  have  discharged  my  uncle  Everard's  commissicm.'' 

^  Oh,  it  is  a  commission,  then  ?  Surely,  I  suspected  so  much  from  the  beginning — 
nay,  have  some  sharp  guess  touching  the  ambassador  also. — Come,  madam,  the  mediator, 
do  your  errand,  and  yon  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  patience.**.  • 

^  Then,  sir,"  replied  his  daughter,  ^'  my  uncle  Everard  desires  you  would  be  courteous 
to  the  commissioners,  who  come  here  to  sequestrate  the  parks  and  the  property ;  or,  at 
least,  heedfblly  to  abstain  £rom  giving  them  obstacle  or  opposition :  it  can,  he  says,  do 
no  good,  even  on  your  own  principles,  and  it  will  give  a  pretext  for  proceeding  against 
yon  as  one  in  the  worst  degree  of  malignity,  which  he  thinks  may  otherwise  be  pre- 
vented. Nay,  he  has  good  hope,  that  if  yon  follow  his  counsel,  the  C(»nmittee  may, 
through  the  interest  he  possesses,  be  inclined  to  remove  the  sequestration  of  your  estate 
on  a  moderate  fine.  Thus  says  my  unde ;  and  having  communicated  his  advice,  I  have 
no  occasion  to  urge  your  patience  with  farther  argument." 

**  It  is  well  thou  dost  not,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Henry  Lee,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
anger ;  **  for,  by  the  blessed  Rood,  thou  hast  well  nigh  led  me  into  the  heresy  of 
ihiiilring  thoc  no  daughter  of  mine.— Ah !  my  beloved  companion,  who  art  now  far  from 
tlie  sorrows  and  cares  of  this  weary  world,  couldst  thou  have  thought  that  the  daughter 
thoo  didst  dasp  to  thy  bosom,  would,  like  the  wicked  wife  of  Job,  become  a  temptress  to  her 
&tlier  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  recommend  to  him  to  make  his  conscience  truckle  to 
his  interest,  and  to  beg  back  at  the  bloody  hands  of  his  master's,  and  perhaps  his  son's 
murderers,  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  royal  property  he  has  been  robbed  of! — ^Why, 
wench,  if  I  must  b^,  think'st  thon  I  will  sue  to  those  who^have  made  me  a  mendicant  ? 
No.  I  will  never  show  my  grey  beard,  worn  in  sorrow  for  my  sovereign's  death,  to 
move  the  compassion  of  some  proud  sequestrator,  who  perluips  was  one  of  the  parriddes. 
No.  If  Henry  Lee  must  sue  for  food,  it  shall  be  of  some  sound  loyalist  like  himself, 
who,  having  but  half  a  loaf  remaining,  will  not  nevertheless  refuse  to  share  it  with  him. 
For  his  daughter,  she  may  wander  her  own  way,  which  leads  her  to  a  refuge  with  her 
wealthy  roundhead  kinsfolk ;  but  let  her  no  more  call  liim  father,  whose  honest  indigence 
she  has  refused  to  share !" 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  sir,"  answered  the  young  lady,  with  a  voice  animated  yet  faltering, 
"  cruel  injustice.  God  knows,  your  way  is  my  way,  though  it  lead  to  ruin  and  beggary ; 
and  while  you  tread  it,  my  arm  shall  support  you  while  you  will  accept  an  aid  so  feeble.** 

**  Thou  word'st  me,  girl,"  answered  the  old  cavalier,  "  thou  word'st  me,  as  Will 
Shakspeare  says — ^thou  speakest  of  lending  me  thy  arm ;  but  thy  secret  thought  is  thyself 
to  hang  upon  Markham  Everard's." 

"  My  father,  my  father,"  answered  Alice,  in  a  tone  of  deep  grief,  "  what  can  thus 
have  altered  your  clear  judgment  and  kindly  heart ! — Accursed  be  these  civil  commotions ; 
not  only  do  they  destroy  men's  bodies,  but  they  pervert  their  souls ;  and  the  brave,  the 
noble,  the  generous,  become  suspidous,  harsh,  and  mean !  Why  upbraid  me  with 
Markham  Everard  ?  Have  I  seen  or  spoke  to  him  since  you  forbid  him  my  company, 
with  terms  less  kind — I  will  speak  it  truly — ^than  was  due  even  to  the  relationship 
betwixt  you  ?  Why  think  I  would  sacrifice  to  that  young  man  my  duty  to  you  ?  Know, 
that  were  I  capable  of  such  criminal  weakness,  Markham  Everard  were  the  first  to 
despise  me  for  it" 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  but  she  could  not  hide  her  sobs,  nor  conceal  the 
distress  they  intimated.     The  old  man  was  moved. 
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"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "  what  to  think  of  it.  Thou  seem'st  sincere,  and  wert  ever  a 
good  and  kindly  daughter — how  thou  hast  let  that  rebel  youth  creep  into  thy  heart  I 
wot  not ;  perhaps  it  is  a  punishment  on  me,  who  thought  the  loyalty  of  my  house  was 
like  undefiled  ermine.  Yet  here  is  a  damned  spot,  and  on  the  fairest  gem  of  all — my 
own  dear  Alice.  But  do  not  weep— we  have  enough  to  vex  us.  Where  is  it  that 
Shakspeare  hath  it : — 

*  Gentle  daughter, 
GiTe  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs; 
Put  you  not  on  the  temper  of  the  timet, 
Nor  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome."* 

"  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "  to  hear  you  quote  your  favourite  again,  sir. 
Our  little  jars  are  ever  wellnigh  ended  when  Shakspeare  comes  in  play." 

"  His  book  was  the  closet-companion  of  my  blessed  master,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee  ; 
"  after  the  Bible,  (with  reverence  for  naming  them  together,)  he  felt  more  comfort  in  it 
than  in  any  other ;  and  as  I  have  shared  his  disease,  why,  it  is  natural  I  should  take  his 
medicine.  Albeit,  I  pretend  not  to  my  master's  art  in  explaining  the  dark  passages ; 
for  I  am  but  a  rude  man,  and  rustically  brought  up  to  arms  and  hunting." 

"  You  have  seen  Shakspeare  yourself,  sir?"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Silly  wench,"  replied  the  knight,  "  he  died  when  I  was  a  mere  child — thou  hast 
heard  me  say  so  twenty  times ;  but  thou  wouldst  lead  the  old  man  away  from  the  tender 
subject.  Well,  though  I  am  not  blind,  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  follow.  Ben  Jonson  I 
knew,  and  could  tell  thee  many  a  tale  of  our  meetings  at  the  Mermaid,  where,  if  there 
was  much  wine,  there  was  much  wit  also.  We  did  not  sit  blowing  tobacco  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  turning  up  the  whites  of  our  eyes  as  we  turned  up  the  bottom  of  the 
wine-pot.  Old  Ben  adopted  me  as  one  of  his  sons  in  the  muses.  I  have  shown  you, 
have  I  not,  the  verses,  *  To  my  much  beloved  son,  the  worshipful  Sir  Henry  Lee  of 
Ditchley,  Knight  and  Baronet?'" 

"  I  do  not  remember  them  at  present,  sir,"  replied  Alice. 

"  I  fear  ye  lie,  wench,"  said  her  father ;  "  but  no  matter — thou  canst  not  get  any 
more  fooling  out  of  me  just  now.  The  Evil  Spirit  hath  left  Saul  for  the  present.  We 
are  now  to  think  what  is  to  be  done  about  leaving  Woodstock —  or  defending  it  ?" 

"  My  dearest  father,"  said  Alice,  "  can  you  still  nourish  a  moment's  hope  of  making 
good  the  place?" 

"  I  know  not,  wench,"  replied  Sir  Henry ;  "  I  would  fain  have  a  parting  blow  with 
them,  'tis  certain — and  who  knows  where  a  blessing  may  alight  ?  But  then,  my  poor 
knaves  that  must  take  part  with  me  in  so  hopeless  a  quarrel — that  thought  hampers  me 
I  confess." 

"  Oh,  let  it  do  so,  sir,"  replied  Alice ;  "  there  are  soldiers  in  the  town,  and  there  are 
three  regiments  at  Oxford ! " 

"  Ah,  poor  Oxford ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  whose  vacillating  state  of  mind  was 
turned  by  a  word  to  any  new  subject  that  was  suggested, — "  Seat  of  learning  and  loyalty ! 
these  rude  soldiers  are  unfit  inmates  for  thy  learned  halls  and  poetical  bowers ;  but  thy 
pure  and  brilliant  lamp  shall  defy  the  foul  breath  of  a  thousand  churls,  were  they  to  blow 
at  it  like  Boreas.  The  burning  bush  shall  not  be  consumed,  even  by  the  heat  of  this 
persecution." 

"  True,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "  and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  recoUect,  that  any  stirring  of 
the  royalists  at  this  unpropitious  moment  will  make  them  deal  yet  more  harshly  with  the 
University,  which  they  consider  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  every  thing  which  moves  for 
the  King  in  these  parts." 

"  It  is  true,  wench,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  and  small  cause  would  make  the  villains 
sequestrate  the  poor  remains  which  the  civil  wars  have  left  to  the  colleges.  That,  and- 
the  risk  of  my  poor  fellows— Well !  thou  hast  disarmed  me,  girl.  I  will  be  as  patient 
and  calm  as  a  martyr." 
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**  Ptey  God  yoa  keep  your  word,  sir  I"  replied  his  daughter ;  **  hat  yon  are  ever  so 
much  moved  at  the  sight  of  any  of  Uiese  men,  that'' 

^  Woald  you  make  a  child  of  me,  Alice  ?"  said  Sir  Henry.  ^  Why,  know  yoa  not 
that  I  can  look  upon  a  viper,  or  a  toad,  or  a  hunch  of  engendering  adders,  without  any 
worse  feeling  than  a  little  disgust  ?  and  though  a  roundhead,  and  especially  a  red-coa^ 
are  in  my  opinion  more  pcnsonous  than  vipers,  more  loathsome  than  toads,  more  hateful 
than  kmitted  adders,  yet  can  I  overcome  my  nature  so  far,  that  should  one  of  them 
appear  at  this  momenl^  thyself  should  see  how  civilly  I  would  entreat  him. 

As  he  spoke,  the  military  preacher  abandoned  his  leafy  screen,  and  stalking  forward, 
stood  unexpectedly  before  the  old  cavalier,  who  stared  at  him,  as  if  he  had  thought  his 
expressions  had  actually  raised  a  deviL 

**  Who  art  thou?"  at  length  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  raised  and  angry  voice,  while  his 
danghter  clung  to  his  arm  in  terror,  little  confident  that  her  father's  pacific  resolutions 
would  abide  the  shock  of  this  unwelcome  apparition. 

**  I  am  one,"  replied  the  soldier,  **  who  neither  fear  nor  shame  to  call  myself  a  poor 
day-labourer  in  the  great  work  of  England — umph ! — Ay,  a  simple  and  sincere  upholder 
of  the  good  old  cause." 

**  And  what  the  devil  do  you  seek  here  ?"  said  the  old  knight,  fiercely. 


"  The  welcome  due  to  the  steward  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,"  answered  the  soldier. 

"  Welcome  art  thou  as  salt  would  be  to  sore  eyes,"  said  the  cavalier ;  "  but  who  be 
your  Commissioners,  man?" 

The  soldier  with  little  courtesy  held  out  a  scroll,  which  Sir  Henry  took  from  him 
betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  if  it  were  a  letter  from  a  pest-house ;  and  held  it  at  as 
much  distance  from  his  eyes,  as  his  purpose  of  reading  it  would  permit.  He  then  read 
aloud,  and  as  he  named  the  parties  one  by  one,  he  added  a  short  commentary  on  each 
name,  addressed,  indeed,  to  Alice,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  showed  he  cared  not  for  its 
being  heard  by  the  soldier. 

"  Desborough — the  ploughman  Desborough — as  grovelling  a  clown  as  is  in  England — 
a  fellow  that  would  be  best  at  home  like  an  ancient  Scythian,  under  the  tih  of  a  waggon 
— d — ^n  him.     Harrison — a  bloody-minded,  ranting  enthusiast,  who  read  the  Bible  to 
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such  purpose,  that  he  never  lacked  a  text  to  justify  a  murder — d — n  him  too.  Bletson 
— a  true-blue  Commonwealth's  man,  one  of  Harrison's  Rota  Club,  with  his  noddle  full 
of  new  fangled  notions  about  government,  the  clearest  object  of  which  is  to  establish  the 
tail  upon  the  head;  a  fellow  who  leaves  jou  the  statutes  and  law  of  old  England,  to 
prate  of  Rome  and  Greece — sees  the  Areopagus  in  Westminster-Hall,  and  takes  old  Noll 
for  a  Roman  consul — Adad,  he  is  like  to  prove  a  dictator  amongst  them  instead.  Never 
mind — d — n  Bletson  too." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  would  willingly  be  civil,  but  it  consists  not  with  my 
duty  to  hear  these  godly  men,  in  whose  service  I  am,  spoken  of  after  this  irreverent  and 
unbecoming  fashion.  And  albeit  I  know  that  you  malignants  think  you  have  a  right  to 
make  free  with  that  damnation,  which  you  seem  to  use  as  your  own  portion,  yet  it  is 
superfluous  to  invoke  it  against  others,  who  have  better  hopes  in  their  thoughts,  and 
better  words  in  their  mouths." 

"  Thou  art  but  a  canting  varlet,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  and  yet  thou  art  right  in  some 
sense — for  it  is  superfluous  to  curse  men  who  already  are  danmed  as  black  as  the  smoke 
of  hell  itself." 

"  I  prithee  forbear,"  continued  the  soldier,  "  for  manners'  sake,  if  not  for  conscience 
— grisly  oaths  suit  ill  with  grey  beards." 

"  Nay,  that  is  truth,  if  the  devil  spoke  it,"  said  the  knight ;  "  and  I  thank  Heaven  I 
can  follow  good  counsel,  though  old  Nick  gives  it.  And  so,  friend,  touching  these  same 
Commissioners,  bear  them  this  message ;  that  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  keeper  of  Woodstock 
Park,  with  right  of  waif  and  stray,  vert  and  venison,  as  complete  as  any  of  them  have 
to  their  estate — ^that  is,  if  they  possess  any  estate  but  what  they  have  gained  by 
plundering  honest  men.  Nevertheless,  he  will  give  place  to  those  who  have  made  their 
might  their  right,  and  will  not  expose  the  lives  of  good  and  true  men,  where  the  odds 
are  so  much  against  them.  And  he  protests  that  he  makes  this  surrender,  neither  as 
acknowledging  of  these  so  termed  Commissioners,  nor  as  for  his  own  individual  part 
fearing  their  force,  but  purely  to  avoid  the  loss  of  English  blood,  of  which  so  much 
hath  been  spilt  in  these  late  times." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,"  said  the  steward  of  the  Commissioners ;  "  and  therefore,  I  pray 
you,  let  us  walk  together  into  the  house,  that  thou  may'st  deliver  up  unto  me  the  vessels, 
and  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  belonging  unto  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  who  committed 
them  to  thy  keeping." 

"What  vessels?"  exclaimed  the  fiery  old  knight;  "and  belonging  to  whom? 
Unbaptized  dog,  speak  civil  of  the  Martyr  in  my  presence,  or  I  will  do  a  deed  mis- 
becoming of  me  on  that  caitiff  corpse  of  thine !" — And  shaking  his  daughter  from  his 
right  arm,  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  rapier. 

His  antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  kept  his  temper  completely,  and  waving  his  hand 
to  add  impression  to  his  speech,  he  said,  with  a  calmness  which  aggravated  Sir  Henry's 
wrath,  "  Nay,  good  friend,  I  prithee  be  still,  and  brawl  not — it  becomes  not  grey  hairs 
and  feeble  arms  to  rail  and  rant  like  drunkards.  Put  me  not  to  use  the  carnal  weapon 
in  mine  own  defence,  but  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  See'st  thou  not  that  the  Lord 
hath  decided  this  great  controversy  in  favour  of  us  and  ours,  against  thee  and  thine  ? 
Wherefore,  render  up  thy  stewardship  peacefully,  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  chattels  of 
the  Man,  Charles  vStewart." 

"  Patience  is  a  good  nag,  but  she  will  bolt,"  said  the  knight,  unable  longer  to  rein  in 
his  wrath.  He  plucked  his  sheathed  rapier  from  his  side,  struck  the  soldier  a  severe 
blow  with  it,  and  instantly  drawing  it,  and  throwing  the  scabbard  over  the  trees,  placed 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  with  his  sword's  point  witliin  half  a  yard  of  the 
steward's  body.  The  latter  stepped  back  with  activity,  threw  his  long  cloak  from  his 
shoulders,  and  drawing  his  long  tuck,  stood  upon  his  guard.  The  swords  clashed  smartly 
together,  while  Alice,  in  her  terror,  screamed  wildly  for  assistance.     But  the  combat 
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WW  of  flliort  duration.  The  old  caralier  had  attacked  a  man  as  cunning  of  fence  as  he 
himself  or  a  litde  more  so^  and  possessing  all  the  strength  and  activity  of  which  time 
had  depriYed  Sir  Henry,  and  the  cahnness  which  the  other  had  lost  in  his  passion. 
Iliey  had  scarce  exchanged  three  passes  ere  the  sword  of  the  knight  few  up  in  the  air, 
as  if  it  had  g(nie  in  search  of  the  scabbard ;  and  burning  with  shame  and  anger,  Silr 
Henry  stood  disarmed,  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist.  The  republican  showed  no 
porpoee  of  abasing  his  victory;  nor  did  he,  either  daring  the  combat,  or  after  the  victoiy 
was  won,  in  any  respect  alter  the  sour  and  grave  composure  which  reigned  upon  his 
ooontenance — a  combat  of  life  and  death  seemed  to  him  a  thing  as  familiar,  and  as  little 
to  be  feared,  as  an  ordinary  bout  with  foils. 

^  Thoa  art  delivered  into  my  hands,**  he  said, '' and  by  the  law  of  arms  I  might  smite 
thee  under  the  fifth  rib,  even  as  Asahel  was  struck  dead  by  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  as 
he  followed  the  chase  on  the  hill  of  Ammah,  that  lieth  before  Giah,  in  the  way  of  the 
wHdemess  of  Gibeon ;  bat  far  be  it  from  me  to  spill  thy  remaining  drops  of  blood. 
True  it  is^  thou  art  the  captive  of  my  sword  and  of  my  spear;  nevertheless^  seeing  that 
there  may  be  a  turning  £rom  thine  evil  ways,  and  a  returning  to  those  which  are  good, 
if  the  Lord  enlarge  thy  date  for  repentance  and  amendment,  wherefore  should  it  be 
shortened  by  a  poor  sinful  mortal,  who  is,  speaking  truly,  but  thy  fellow-worm  ?" 

8xr  Heniy  Lee  remained  still  confused,  and  unable  to  answer,  when  there  arrived  a 
fimrth  person,  whom  the  cries  of  Alice  had  summoned  to  the  spot  This  was  Joceline 
JoliffSe^  one  of  the  under-keq)ers  of  the  walk,  who,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  brandished 
his  quarterstaff,  a  weapon  from  which  he  never  parted,  and  having  made  it  describe  the 
figure  of  eight  in  a  fiourish  through  the  air,  would  have  brought  it  down  with  a 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  steward,  had  not  Sir  Henry  interposed. 

**  We  must  trail  bats  now,  Joceline — our  time  of  shouldering  them  is  past  It  skills 
not  striving  against  the  stream— the  devil  rules  the  roast,  and  makes  our  slaves  our  tutors." 

At  this  moment  another  auxiliary  rushed  out  of  the  thicket  to  the  knight's  assistance. 
It  was  a  large  wolf-dog,  in  strength  a  mastiff,  in  form  and  almost  in  fleetness  a  grey- 
hoond.  Bevis  was  the  noblest  of  the  kind  which  ever  pulled  down  a  stag,  tawny 
edoared  like  a  Uon,  with  a  black  muzzle  and  black  feet,  just  edged  with  a  line  of  white 
round  the  toes.  He  was  as  tractable  as  he  was  strong  and  bold.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  rush  upon  the  soldier,  the  words,  "  Peace,  Bevis ! "  from  Sir  Henry,  converted  the 
lion  into  a  lamb,  and,  instead  of  pulling  the  soldier  down,  he  walked  round  and  round, 
and  snuffed,  as  if  using  all  his  sagacity  to  discover  who  the  stranger  could  be,  towards 
whom,  though  of  so  questionable  an  appearance,  he  was  CDJoiued  forbearance. 
Apparently  he  was  satisfied,  for  he  laid  aside  his  doubtful  and  threatening  demon- 
strations, lowered  his  ears,  smoothed  down  his  bristles,  and  wagged  his  tail. 

Sir  Henry,  who  had  great  respect  for  the  sagacity  of  his  favourite,  said  in  a  low  voice 
to  Alice,  "  Bevis  is  of  thy  opinion,  and  counsels  submission.  There  is  tlie  finger  of 
Heaven  in  this  to  punish  the  pride,  ever  the  fault  of  our  house. — Friend,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  soldier,  "  thou  hast  given  the  finishing  touch  to  a  lesson,  wliich  ten  years 
of  constant  misfortune  have  been  unable  fully  to  teach  me.  Thou  hast  distinctly  shown 
me  the  folly  of  thinking  that  a  good  cause  can  strengthen  a  weak  arm.  God  forgive 
me  for  the  thought,  but  I  could  almost  turn  infidel,  and  believe  that  Heaven's  blessing 
goes  ever  with  the  longest  sword ;  but  it  will  not  be  always  thus.  God  knows  his  time. 
— ^Beach  me  my  Toledo,  Joceline,  yonder  it  lies ;  and  the  scabbard,  see  where  it  hangs 
on  the  tree. — Do  not  pull  at  my  cloak,  Alice,  and  look  so  miserably  frightened ;  I  shall 
be  in  no  hurry  to  betake  me  to  bright  steel  again,  I  promise  thee. — For  thee,  good 
fcDow,  I  thank  thee,  and  will  make  way  for  thy  masters  without  farther  dispute  or 
ceremony.  Joceline  Joliffe  is  nearer  thy  degree  than  I  am,  and  will  make  surrender  to 
thee  of  the  Lodge  and  household  stuff.  Withhold  nothing,  Joliffe — let  them  have  all. 
For  me,  I  will  never  cross  the  threshold  again — but  where  to  rest  for  a  night  ?    I  would 
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trouble  no  one  in  Woodstock — hum— ay — it  shall  be  so.  Alice  and  I,  Joceline,  will  go 
down  to  thy  hut  by  Rosamond's  well ;  we  will  borrow  the  shelter  of  thy  roof  for  one 
night  at  least ;  thou  wilt  give  us  welcome,  wilt  thou  not  ? — How  now — a  clouded  brow  ?" 

Joceline  certainly  looked  embarrassed,  directed  first  a  glance  to  Alice,  then  looked  to 
Heaven,  then  to  earth,  and  last  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  horizon,  and  then  murmured 
out,  "  Certainly — without  question — might  he  but  run  down  to  put  the  house  in  order." 

"  Order  enough— order  enough — for  those  that  may  soon  be  glad  of  clean  straw  in  a 
bam,"  said  the  knight ;  "  but  if  thou  hast  an  ill-will  to  harbour  any  obnoxious  or 
malignant  persons,  as  the  phrase  goes,  never  shame  to  speak  it  out,  man.  'Tis  true,  I 
took  thee  up  when  thou  wert  but  a  ragged  Robin,*  made  a  keeper  of  thee,  and  so  forth. 
What  of  that  ?  Sailors  think  no  longer  of  the  wind  than  when  it  forwards  them  on  the 
voyage — ^thy  betters  turn  with  the  tide,  why  should  not  such  a  poor  knave  as  thou  ?" 

"  God  pardon  your  honour  for  your  harsh  judgment,*'  said  Joliffe.  "  The  hut  is 
yours,  such  as  it  is,  and  should  be  were  it  a  king's  palace,  as  I  wish  it  were  even  for  your 
honour's  sake,  and  Mistress  Alice's — only  I  could  wish  your  honour  would  condescend 
to  let  me  step  down  before,  in  case  any  neighbour  be  there— or— or — -just  to  put  matters 
something  into  order  for  Mistress  Alice  and  your  honour — ^just  to  make  things  something 
seemly  and  shapely." 

"  Not  a  whit  necessary,"  said  the  knight,  while  Alice  had  much  trouble  in  concealing 
her  agitation.  "  If  thy  matters  are  unseemly,  they  are  fitter  for  a  defeated  knight — if 
they  are  unshapely,  why,  the  liker  to  the  rest  of  a  world,  which  is  all  unshaped.  Go 
thou  with  that  man. — What  is  thy  name,  friend?" 

"  Joseph  Tomkins  is  my  name  in  the  flesh,"  said  the  steward.  "  Men  call  me 
Honest  Joe,  and  Trusty  Tomkins." 

"  If  thou  hast  deserved  such  names,  considering  what  trade  thou  hast  driven,  thou  art 
a  jewel  indeed,"  said  the  knight ;  "  yet  if  thou  hast  not,  never  blush  for  the  matter, 
Joseph,  for  if  thou  art  not  in  truth  honest,  thou  hast  all  the  better  chance  to  keep  the 
fame  of  it — the  title  and  the  thing  itself  have  long  walked  separate  ways.  Farewell  to 
thee, — and  farewell  to  fair  Woodstock ! " 

So  saying,  the  old  knight  turned  round,  and  pulling  his  daughter's  arm  through  his 
own,  they  walked  onward  into  the  forest,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were 
introduced  to  the  reader. 

•  The  keeper's  followers  in  the  New  Forest  are  called  in  popular  language  ragged  Robins. 
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Now,  ye  wild  blades,  that  make  loose  inns  your  stage, 
To  vapour  forth  the  acts  of  this  sad  age, 
Stout  Edgehiil  fight,  the  Newberries  and  the  West, 
And  northern  clashes,  where  you  still  fought  best; 
Your  strange  escapes,  your  dangers  void  of  fear, 
When  bullets  flew  between  the  head  and  ear. 
Whether  you  fought  by  Damme  or  the  Spirit, 
Of  you  I  speak. 

Leoekd  of  Captain  Jones. 


•  OSEPH    TOIVIKINS   and   Joliffe   the   keeper  remained  for  some  time   in 
silence,  as  they  stood  together  looking  along  the  path  in  which  the  figures  of 
the  Knight  of  Ditchley  and  pretty  Mistress  Alice  had  disappeared  behind  the 
trees.     They  then  gazed  on  each  other  in  doubt,  as  men  who  scarce  knew 
whether  they  stood  on  hostile  or  on  friendly  terms  together,  and  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
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open  a  conversation.  They  heard  the  knight's  whistle  summon  Bevis ;  but  though  the 
good  hound  turned  his  head  and  pricked  his  ears  at  the  sound,  jet  he  did  not  obej  the 
call,  but  continued  to  snuff  around  Joseph  Tomkins's  cloak. 

"  Thou  art  a  rare  one,  I  fear  me,"  said  the  keeper,  looking  to  his  new  acquaintance. 
^'  I  have  heard  of  men  who  have  charms  to  steal  both  dogs  and  deer." 

"  Trouble  not  thyself  about  my  qualities,  friend,"  said  Joseph  Tomkins,  **  but  bethink 
thee  of  doing  thy  master's  bidding." 

Joceline  did  not  immediately  answer,  but  at  length,  as  if  in  sign  of  truce,  stuck  the 
end  of  his  quarterstaff  upright  in  the  ground,  and  leant  upon  it  as  he  said  gruffly, — *^  So, 
my  tough  old  knight  and  you  were  at  drawn  bilbo,  by  way  of  afternoon  service,  sir 
preacher — ^Well  for  you  I  came  not  up  till  the  blades  were  done  jingling,  or  I  had  rung 
even-song  upon  your  pate." 

The  Independent  smiled  grimly  as  he  replied,  "  Nay,  friend,  it  is  well  for  thyself,  for 
never  should  sexton  have  been  better  paid  for  the  knell  he  tolled.  Nevertheless,  why 
should  there  be  war  betwixt  us,  or  my  hand  be  against  thine?  Thou  art  but  a  poor 
knave,  doing  thy  master's  order,  nor  have  I  any  desire  that  my  own  blood  or  thine 
should  be  shed  touching  this  matter. — Thou  art,  I  understand,  to  give  me  peaceful 
possession  of  the  Palace  of  Woodstock,  so  called — ^though  there  is  now  no  palace  in 
England,  no,  nor  shall  be  in  the  days  that  come  after,  until  we  shall  enter  the  palace  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  reign  of  the  Saints  shall  commence  on  earth." 

"  Pretty  well  begun  already,  friend  Tomkins,"  said  the  keeper ;  "  you  are  little  short 
of  being  kings  already  upon  the  matter  as  it  now  stands ;  and  for  your  Jerusalem  I  wot 
not,  but  Woodstock  is  a  pretty  nest-egg  to  begin  with. — Well,  will  you  shog — ^will  you 
on — will  you  take  sasine  and  livery  ? — You  heard  my  orders." 

"  Umph — I  know  not,"  said  Tomkins.  "  I  must  beware  of  ambuscades,  and  I  am 
alone  here.  Moreover,  it  is  the  High  Thanksgiving  appointed  by  Parliament,  and 
owned  to  by  the  army — also  the  old  man  and  the  young  woman  may  want  to  recover 
some  of  their  clothes  and  personal  property,  and  I  would  not  that  they  were  baulked  on 
my  account.  Wherefore,  if  thou  wilt  deliver  me  possession  to  morrow  morning,  it  shall 
be  done  in  personal  presence  of  my  own  followers,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  man  the 
Mayor,  so  that  the  transfer  may  be  made  before  witnesses ;  whereas,  were  there  none 
with  us  but  thou  to  deliver,  and  I  to  take  possession,  the  men  of  Belial  might  say,  Go 
to,  Trusty  Tomkins  hath  been  an  Edomite — Honest  Joe  hath  been  as  an  Ishmaelite, 
rising  up  early  and  dividing  the  spoil  with  them  that  served  the  Man — yea,  they  that 
wore  beards  and  green  jerkins,  as  in  remembrance  of  the  Man  and  of  his  government." 

Joceline  fixed  his  keen  dark  eyes  upon  the  soldier  as  he  spoke,  as  if  in  design  to 
discover  whether  there,  was  fair  play  in  his  mind  or  not.  He  then  applied  his  five 
fingers  to  scratch  a  large  shock  head  of  hair,  as  if  that  operation  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  "  This  is  all  fair  sounding,  brother,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  tell 
you  plainly  there  are  some  silver  mugs,  and  platters,  and  fiagons,  and  so  forth,  in  yonder 
house,  which  have  survived  the  general  sweep  that  sent  all  our  plate  to  the  smelting-pot, 
to  put  our  knight's  troop  on  horseback.  Now,  if  thou  takest  not  these  off  my  hand, 
I  may  come  to  trouble,  since  it  may  be  thought  I  have  minished  their  numbers. — 
Whereas,  I  being  as  honest  a  fellow" 

"  As  ever  stole  venison,"  said  Tomkins — "  nay,  I  do  owe  thee  an  interruption." 

"  Gro  to,  then,"  replied  the  keeper ;  "  if  a  stag  may  have  come  to  mischance  in  my 
walk,  it  was  no  way  in  the  course  of  dishonesty,  but  merely  to  keep  my  old  dame's  pan 
from  rusting ;  but  for  silver  porringers,  tankards,  and  such  like,  I  would  as  soon  have 
drunk  the  melted  silver,  as  stolen  the  vessel  made  out  of  it  So  that  I  would  not  wish 
blame  or  suspicion  fell  on  me  in  this  matter.  And,  therefore,  if  you  will  have  the 
things  rendered  even  now, — why  so — and  if  not,  hold  me  blameless." 

"  Ay,  truly?"  said  Tomkins ;  **  and  who  is  to  hold  me  blameless,  if  they  should  see 


caQ^  to  thinfc  any  thing  minished  ?  Not  the  right  worahipfitl  Comimseioner*,  to  whom 
the  property  of  the  estate  is  as  their  own ;  therefore,  as  thou  saj'st,  we  must  walk  warily 
in  the  matter  To  lock  up  the  house  and  leave  it,  were  but  the  work  of  simple  oiie^, 
\VTiat  saj'st  thou  to  spend  the  night  there^  and  theo  nothing  can  be  touched  without  the 
knowledge  of  us  both  ?" 

«<  Why,  concerning  that,"  answered  the  keeper,  "  I  should  be.  at  my  hut  to  make 
matters  somewhat  conformable  for  the  old  knight  and  Mistress  Alice,  for  my  old  dame 
Joan  is  something  duany,  and  will  scarce  know  how  to  manage — and  yet,  to  speak  the 
truth,  by  the  moss  I  w^ould  rather  not  see  Sir  Ileniy  to-night,  since  what  has  happened 
toHlay  hath  roused  his  spleen,  and  it  is  a  peradventure  he  may  have  met  something  at 
the  hut  which  will  scarce  tend  to  cool  it/ 

^'  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Tomkins^  **  that  being  a  gentleman  of  such  grave  and  goodly 
pressence,  he  should  be  such  a  malignant  cavalier^  and  that  he  shouldj  like  the  rest  of 
that  generation  of  vipers,  have  clothed  himself  with  curses  as  with  a  garment/* 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  tough  old  knight  hath  a  habit  of  swearing,"*  said 
the  keeper,  grinning  at  a  pun,  which  has  been  repeated  since  his  time ;  *'  but  who  ciin 
help  it?  it  comes  of  use  and  wont*  Were  you  now,  in  your  bodily  self,  to  light 
suddenly  on  a  Mayjjole,  with  aU  the  blithe  morris -dancers  prancing  around  it  to  the 
merry  pipe  and  tabor,  with  bells  jingling,  tibands  flutteringj  lads  frisking  and  laughing, 
lasses  leaping  till  you  might  see  where  the  scarlet  garter  fastened  tlie  light  blue  hose, 
I  think  some  feeling,  resembling  either  natural  socialityy  or  old  use  and  wont,  ^vould  get 
the  better,  friend,  even  of  thy  gravity,  and  thou  wouldst  Hing  thy  euckoldy  steeple-hat 
one  way,  and  that  blood-thirsty  long  sword  anotherj  and  trip,  like  the  noodles  of  Hogs- 
Norton,  when  the  pigs  play  on  the  organ," 

The  Independent  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  keeper,  and  replied,  "  How  now, 
Mr,  Green  Jerkin?  what  language  is  this  to  one  whose  hand  is  at  the  plough  ?  I  advise 
thee  to  put  curb  on  thy  tongue,  leat  thy  ribs  pay  the  forfeit," 

"  Nay,  do  not  take  the  high  tone  with  me,  brother,"  answered  Joceline ;  "  remember 
thou  hast  not  the  old  knight  of  aixty-iive  to  deal  withj  but  a  fellow  as  bitter  and  prompt 
as  thyself— it  may  be  a  little  more  so— younger,  at  all  events — ^and  prithee,  why  shouldst 
thou  take  such  umbrage  at  a  Maypole  ?  I  would  thou  hadst  known  one  Phil  Hazeldine 
of  these  parts — He  was  the  best  morris-dancer  betwixt  Oxford  and  Burford." 

"  The  more  shame  to  him,"  answered  the  Independent ;  "  and  I  trust  he  has  seen  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  made  himself  (as,  if  a  man  of  action,  he  easily  might)  fit  for  better 
company  than  wood-hunters,  deer-stealers,  Maid  Marions,  swash-bucklers,  deboshed 
revellers,  bloody  brawlers,  maskers,  and  mummers,  lewd  men  and  light  women,  fools 
and  fiddlers,  and  carnal  self-pleasers  of  every  description." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  you  are  out  of  breath  in  time ;  for  here  we  stand 
before  the  famous  Maypole  of  Woodstock." 

They  paused  in  an  open  space  of  meadow-land,  beautifully  skirted  by  large  oaks  and 
sycamores,  one  of  which,  as  king  of  the  forest,  stood  a  little  detached  from  the  rest,  as  if 
scorning  the  vicinity  of  any  rival.  It  was  scathed  and  gnarled  in  the  branches,  but  the 
immense  trunk  still  showed  to  what  gigantic  size  the  monarch  of  the  forest  can  attain  in 
the  groves  of  merry  England. 

"  That  is  called  the  King's  Oak,"  said  Joceline ;  "  the  oldest  men  of  Woodstock  know 
not  how  old  it  is ;  they  say  Henry  used  to  sit  under  it  with  fair  Rosamond,  and  see  the 
lasses  dance,  and  the  lads  of  the  village  run  races,  and  wrestle  for  belts  or  bonnets." 

"  I  nothing  doubt  it^  friend,"  said  Tomkins ;  "  a  tyrant  and  a  harlot  were  fitting 
patron  and  patroness  for  such  vanities." 

**  Thou  mayst  say  thy  say,  friend,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  so  thou  lettest  me  say  mine. 
There  stands  the  Maypole,  as  thou  seest,  half  a  flight-shot  from  the  King's  Oak,  in  the 
midst  of  the  meadow.     The  King  gave  ten  shillings  from  the  customs  of  Woodstock  to 
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make  a  new  one  yearly,  besides  a  tree  fitted  for  the  purpose  out  of  the  forest.  Now  it 
is  warped,  and  withered,  and  twisted,  like  a  wasted  brier-rod.  The  green,  too,  used  to 
be  close-shaved,  and  rolled  till  it  was  smooth  as  a  Telyet  mantle — now  it  is  rough  and 
overgrown." 

"  "Well,  well,  friend  Joceline,"  said  the  Independent,  "  but  where  was  the  edification 
of  all  this  ? — what  use  of  doctrine  could  be  derived  from  a  pipe  and  tabor  ?  or  was  there 
ever  aught  like  wisdom  in  a  bagpipe?" 

"  You  may  ask  better  scholars  that,"  said  Joceline ;  "  but  methinks  men  cannot  be 
always  grave,  and  with  the  hat  over  their  brow.  A  young  maiden  will  laugh  as 
a  tender  flower  will  blow — ay,  and  a  lad  will  like  her  the  better  for  it ;  just  as  the  same 
blithe  Spring  that  makes  the  young  birds  whistle,  bids  the  blithe  fawns  skip.  There 
have  come  worse  days  since  the  jolly  old  times  have  gone  by: — I  tell  thee,  that  in  the 
holydays  which  you,  J^Ir.  Longsword,  have  put  down,  I  have  seen  this  greensward  alive 
with  merry  maidens  and  manly  fellows.  The  good  old  rector  himself  thought  it  was  no 
sin  to  come  for  a  while  and  look  on,  and  his  goodly  cassock  and  scarf  kept  us  all  in  good 
order,  and  taught  us  to  limit  our  mirth  within  the  bounds  of  discretion.  We  might,  it 
may  be,  crack  a  broad  jest,  or  pledge  a  friendly  cup  a  turn  too  often,  but  it  was  in  mirth 
and  good  neighbourhood — Ay,  and  if  there  was  a  bout  at  single-stick,  or  a  bellyful  of 
boxing,  it  was  all  for  love  and  kindness ;  and  better  a  few  dry  blows  in  drink,  than  the 
bloody  doings  we  have  had  in  sober  earnest,  since  the  presbyter's  cap  got  above  the 
bishop's  mitre,  and  we  exchanged  our  goodly  rectors  and  learned  doctors,  whose  sermcms 
were  all  bolstered  up  with  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  as  might  have  confounded  the 
devil  himself,  for  weavers  and  cobblers,  and  such  other  pulpit  volunteers,  as — as  we 
heard  this  morning —  It  will  out." 

"  Well,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  with  patience  scarcely  to  have  been  expected, 
"  I  quarrel  not  with  thee  for  nauseating  my  doctrine.  If  thine  ear  is  so  much  tickled 
with  tabor  tunes  and  morris  tripping,  truly  it  is  not  likely  thou  shouldst  find  pleasant 
savour  in  more  wholesome  and  sober  food.  But  let  us  to  the  Lodge,  that  we  may  go 
about  our  business  there  before  the  sun  sets." 

"  Troth,  and  that  may  be  advisable  for  more  reasons  than  one,"  said  the  keeper ; 
"  for  there  have  been  tales  about  the  Lodge  which  have  made  men  afeard  to  harbour 
there  after  nightfall." 

"  Were  not  yon  old  knight,  and  yonder  damsel  his  daughter,  wont  to  dwell  there?" 
said  the  Independent.     "  My  information  said  so." 

"  Ay,  truly  did  they,"  said  Joceline ;  "  and  while  they  kept  a  jolly  household,  all 
went  well  enough ;  for  nothing  banishes  fear  like  good  ale.  But  after  the  best  of  our 
men  went  to  the  wars,  and  were  slain  at  Naseby  fight,  tliey  who  were  left  found  the 
Lodge  more  lonesome,  and  the  old  knight  has  been  much  deserted  of  his  servants : — 
marry,  it  might  be,  that  he  has  lacked  silver  of  late  to  pay  groom  and  lackey." 

"  A  potential  reason  for  the  diminution  of  a  household,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Right,  sir,  even  so,"  replied  the  keeper.  "  They  spoke  of  steps  in  the  great  gallery, 
heard  by  dead  of  the  night,  and  voices  that  whispered  at  noon  in  the  matted  chambers ; 
and  the  servants  pretended  that  these  things  scared  them  away;  but,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  when  Martinmas  and  AVhitsuntide  came  round  without  a  penny-fee,  the  old 
blue-bottles  of  serving-men  began  to  think  of  creeping  elsewhere  before  the  frost  chilled 
them. — No  devil  so  frightful  as  that  which  dances  in  the  pocket  where  there  is  no  cross 
to  keep  him  out." 

"  You  were  reduced,  then,  to  a  petty  household?"  said  the  Independent. 

"  Ay,  marry,  were  we,"  said  Joceline ;  "  but  we  kept  some  half-score  together,  what 
with  blue-bottles  in  the  Lodge,  what  with  green  caterpillars  of  the  chase,  like  him  who 
is  yours  to  command ;  we  stuck  together  till  we  found  a  call  to  take  a  morning's  ride 
somewhere  or  other." 
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<*  To  the  tofwii  of  Woroetteri"  said  the  soldier,  **  where  yoa  were  crushed  like  Termin 
and  palmer  warms,  as  joa  are.** 

**  Yoa  maj  say  your  pleasure,''  replied  the  keeper ;  ^  Pll  never  contradict  a  man  who 
has  got  my  head  under  his  belt.    Our  backs  are  at  the  wall,  or  you  would  not  be  here." 

^  Nsy,  friend,''  said  the  Independent,  **  thou  riskest  nothing  by  thy  freedom  and 
trust  in  me.  I  can  be  ban  camarado  to  a  good  soldier,  although  I  have  striven  with 
him  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun. — ^But  here  we  are  in  front  of  the  Lodge." 

niej  stood  accordingly  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic  building,  irregularly  constructed, 
and  at  diflerent  timest  as  the  humour  of  the  English  monarchs  led  them  to  taste 
llie  {deasores  of  Woodstock  Chase,  and  to  make  such  improvements  for  their  own 
aeoommodation  as  the  increasing  luxury  of  each  age  required.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
ainieiure  had  been  named  by  tradition  Fair  Bosamond's  Tower;  it  was  a  small  turret  of 
great  height^  with  narrow  windows,  and  walls  of  massive  thickness.  The  Tower  had  no 
opening  to  the  ground,  or  means  of  descending,  a  great  part  of  the  lower  portion  being 
solid  mason-work.  It  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been  accessible  only  by  a  sort  of 
small  drawbridge,  which  might  be  dropped  at  pleasure  from  a  little  portal  near  the 
aommit  of  the  turret,  to  the  battlements  of  another  tower  of  the  same  construction,  but 
twenty  feet  lower,  and  containing  only  a  winding  staircase^  called  in  Woodstock  Love's 
Ladder ;  because  it  is  said,  that  by  ascending  this  staircase  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
then  making  use  of  the  drawbridge,  Henry  obtained  access  to  the  chamber  of  his 
paramoor. 

This  tradition  had  been  keenly  impugned  by  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  the  former  rector  of 
Woodstock,  who  insisted,  that  what  was  called  Bosamond's  Tower,  was  merely  an 
interior  keep^  or  citadel,  to  which  the  lord  or  warden  of  the  castle  might  retreat,  when 
other  pohkts  of  safety  failed  him;  and  either  protract  his  defence,  or,  at  the  worst 
■tipokte  for  reasonable  terms  of  surrender.  The  people  of  Woodstock,  jealous  of  their 
andent  traditions,  did  not  relish  this  new  mode  of  explaining  them  away ;  and  it  is  even 
said,  that  the  Mayor,  whom  we  have  already  introduced,  became  Presbyterian,  in 
revenge  of  the  doubts  cast  by  the  rector  upon  this  important  subject,  rather  choosing  to 
give  np  the  Liturgy  than  his  fixed  belief  in  Bosamond's  Tower,  and  Love's  Ladder. 

The  rest  of  the  Lodge  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  different  ages ;  comprehending 
a  nest  of  little  courts,  Burrounded  by  buildings  which  corresponded  with  each  other, 
sometimes  within-doors,  sometimes  by  crossing  the  courts,  and  frequently  in  both  ways. 
The  different  heights  of  the  buildings  announced  that  they  could  only  be  connected  by 
the  usual  variety  of  staircases,  which  exercised  the  limbs  of  our  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
and  earlier  centuries,  and  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  contrived  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  varied  and  multiplied  fronts  of  this  irregular  building  were,  as  Dr.  Rochecliffe 
was  wont  to  say,  an  absolute  banquet  to  the  architectural  antiquary,  as  they  certainly 
contained  specimens  of  every  style  which  existed,  from  the  pure  Norman  of  Henry  of 
Anjou,  down  to  the  composite,  half  Gothic  half  classical  architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
successor.  Accordingly,  the  rector  was  himself  as  much  enamoured  of  Woodstock  as 
ever  was  Henry  of  Fair  Rosamond ;  and  as  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  permitted 
him  entrance  at  all  times  to  the  Royal  Lodge,  he  used  to  spend  whole  days  in  wandering 
about  the  antique  apartments,  examining,  measuring,  studying,  and  finding  out  excellent 
reasons  for  architectural  peculiarities,  which  probably  only  owed  their  existence  to  the 
freakish  fancy  of  a  Gothic  artist.  But  the  old  antiquary  had  been  expelled  from  his 
living  by  the  intolerance  and  troubles  of  the  times,  and  his  successor,  Nehemiah 
Holdenough,  would  have  considered  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  profane  sculpture 
and  architecture  of  blinded  and  blood-thirsty  Papists,  together  with  the  history  of  the 
dissolute  amours  of  old  Norman  monarchs,  as  little  better  than  a  bowing  down  before 
the  calves  of  Bethel,  and  a  drinking  of  the  cup  of  abominations. — We  return  to  the 
course  of  our  story. 
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"  There  is,"  said  the  Independent  Tomkins,  after  he  had  carefully  perused  the  front 
of  the  building,  **  many  a  rare  monument  of  olden  wickedness  about  this  miscalled  Royal 
Lodge ;  verily,  I  shall  rejoice  much  to  see  the  same  destroyed,  yea,  burned  to  ashes,  and 
the  ashes  thrown  into  the  brook  Kedron,  or  any  other  brook,  that  the  land  may  be 
cleansed  from  the  memory  thereof,  neither  remember  the  iniquity  with  which  their  fathers 
have  sinned." 

The  keeper  heard  him  with  secret  indignation,  and  began  to  consider  with  himself, 
whether,  as  they  stood  but  one  to  one,  and  without  chance  of  speedy  interference,  he  was 
not  called  upon,  by  his  official  duty,  to  castigate  the  rebel  who  used  language  so 
defamatory.  But  he  fortunately  recollected,  that  the  strife  must  be  a  doubtful  one — 
that  the  advantage  of  arms  was  against  him — and  that,  in  especial,  even  if  he  should 
succeed  in  the  combat,  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  severe  retaliation.  It  must  be  owned, 
too,  that  there  was  something  about  the  Independent  so  dark  and  mysterious,  so  grim  and 
grave,  that  the  more  open  spirit  of  the  keeper  felt  oppressed,  and,  if  not  overawed,  at 
least  kept  in  doubt  concerning  him ;  and  he  thought  it  wisest,  as  well  as  safest,  for  his 
master  and  himself,  to  avoid  all  subjects  of  dispute,  and  know  better  with  whom  he  was 
dealing,  before  he  made  either  friend  or  enemy  of  him. 

The  great  gate  of  the  Lodge  was  strongly  bolted,  but  the  wicket  opened  on  Joceline's 
raising  the  latch.  There  was  a  short  passage  of  ten  feet,  which  had  been  formerly  closed 
by  a  portcullis  at  the  inner  end,  while  three  loopholes  opened  on  either  side,  through 
which  any  daring  intruder  might  be  annoyed,  who,  having  surprised  the  first  gate,  must 
be  thus  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  before  he  could  force  the  second.  But  the  machinery  of 
the  portcullis  was  damaged,  and  it  now  remained  a  fixture,  brandishing  its  jaw,  well 
furnished  with  iron  fangs,  but  incapable  of  dropping  it  across  the  path  of  invasion. 

The  way,  therefore,  lay  open  to  the  great  hall  or  outer  vestibule  of  the  Lodge.  One 
end  of  this  long  and  dusky  apartment  was  entirely  occupied  by  a  gallery,  which  had  in 
ancient  times  served  to  accommodate  the  musicians  and  minstrels.  There  was  a  clumsy 
staircase  at  either  side  of  it,  composed  of  entire  logs  of  a  foot  square ;  and  in  each  angle 
of  the  ascent  was  placed,  by  way  of  sentinel,  the  figure  of  a  Norman  foot-soldier,  having 
an  open  casque  on  his  head,  which  displayed  features  as  stem  as  the  painter's  genius 
could  devise.  Their  arras  were  buff-jackets,  or  shirts  of  mail,  round  bucklers,  with  spikes 
in  the  centre,  and  buskins  which  adorned  and  defended  the  feet  and  ankles,  but  left  the 
knees  bare.  These  wooden  warders  held  great  swords,  or  maces,  in  their  hands,  like 
military  guards  on  duty.  Many  an  empty  hook  and  brace,  along  the  walls  of  the  gloomy 
apartment,  marked  the  spots  from  which  arms,  long  preserved  as  trophies,  had  been,  in 
the  pressure  of  the  wars,  once  more  taken  down,  to  do  service  in  the  field,  like  veterans 
whom  extremity  of  danger  recalls  to  battle.  On  other  rusty  fastenings  were  still  displayed 
the  hunting  trophies  of  the  monarchs  to  whom  the  Lodge  belonged,  and  of  the  silvan 
knights  to  whose  care  it  had  been  from  time  to  time  confided. 

At  the  nether  end  of  the  hall,  a  huge,  heavy,  stone-wrought  chimney-piece  projected 
itself  ten  feet  from  the  wall,  adorned  with  many  a  cipher,  and  many  a  scutcheon  of  the 
Royal  House  of  England.  In  its  present  state,  it  yawned  like  the  arched  mouth  of  a 
funeral  vault,  or  perhaps  might  be  compared  to  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano. 
But  the  sable  complexion  of  the  massive  stone-work,  and  all  around  it,  showed  that  the 
time  had  been  when  it  sent  its  huge  fires  blazing  up  the  huge  chimney,  besides  puffing 
many  a  volume  of  smoke  over  the  heads  of  the  jovial  guests,  whose  royalty  or  nobility 
did  not  render  them  sensitive  enough  to  quarrel  with  such  slight  inconvenience.  On 
these  occasions,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  house,  that  two  cart-loads  of  wood  was  the 
regular  allowance  for  the  fire  between  noon  and  curfew,  and  the  andirons,  or  dogs,  as  they 
were  termed,  constructed  for  retaining  the  blazing  firewood  on  the  hearth,  were  wrought 
in  the  shape  of  lions  of  such  gigantic  size  as  might  well  warrant  the  legend.  There  were 
long  seats  of  stone  within  the  chimney,  where,  in  despite  of  the  tremendous  heat,  monarchs 


were  sometimes  said  tobave  taken  their  station^  and  amused  themselves  with  broiling  the 
urnhhf,  or  dan^sefs,  of  the  deer,  upon  the  glowing  embers,  with  their  own  royal  hands,  when 
happy  the  courtier  who  was  invited  to  taste  the  royal  cookery.  Tradition  was  here  al^o 
ready  with  her  record,  to  show  what  merry  gibcj?,  such  a^  might  be  exchanged  between 
prince  and  peer^  had  flown  about  at  the  jolly  banquet  which  followed  \\w  Michaelmas  hunt, 
Sbe  eould  tell,  too,  exactly,  where  King  Stephen  sat  when  he  darned  his  own  piineely 
hose^  and  knew  most  of  the  odd  tricks  ha  had  put  upon  little  Win  kin,  the  tailor  of 
Woodstock. 

Most  of  this  rude  revelry  belonged  to  the  Plantagenet  times.  '^^Tien  the  House  of 
Tudor  acceded  to  the  throne,  they  were  more  chaiy  of  their  royal  presence^  and  feasted 
in  halls  wid  chambers  far  within j  abandoning  the  outmogt  hall  to  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
who  mounted  their  watch  there,  and  passed  aw^ay  the  night  with  wassail  and  mirth, 
exchanged  sometimes  for  frightful  tales  of  apparitions  and  sorceries  which  made  some  of 
those  grow  pale^  in  whose  ears  the  trumpet  of  a  French  foeman  would  have  sounded  as 
juUily  03  a  sommouB  to  the  woodland  chase* 

Joceline  pointed  out  the  peculiar! tiesj  of  the  place  to  his  gloomy  companion  more  briefly 
than  we  hare  detailed  them  to  the  reader.  The  Independent  seemed  to  listen  with  Bome 
intere&t  at  first,  but,  flinging  it  suddenly  aside,  he  said  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  Perish^  Babylon i 
as  thy  master  Kebuehadnezxar  hath  perbhed  I  He  is  a  wanderer,  and  thou  shalt  l^e  a 
waste  place — yea^  and  a  wildemesa^ — jea,  a  desert  of  ealt,  in  which  there  shall  he  thirst 
and  tamine^  ^ 

"  There  is  like  to  be  enough  of  both  to-night,**  said  Joceline^  **  unless  the  good  knight'a 
larder  be  somewhat  fuller  tlian  it  is  wont.^* 

'*  We  must  care  for  the  creature^com forts,"  said  the  Independent,  '*  but  in  due  season, 
when  our  duties  are  done.     Whither  lead  these  entrances  ?" 

"  That  to  tlie  right,"  replied  tlie  keeper,  '*  leads  to  what  are  called  the  state-apartments, 
not  used  since  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty -nme^  wheu  his  hles.sed  Majesty" 

**  How,  sir  !*'  interrupted  the  Independent,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  dost  thou  speak  of 
Charles  Stewart  as  blessings  orhle^^sed  ?^ — he  ware  the  proclamation  to  that  eflect." 

**  I  meant  no  harm,"  answered  the  keeper,  suppressing  his  disposition  to  make  a 
harsher  reply.  "  My  business  is  with  bolts  and  bucks,  not  with  titles  and  state  affairs. 
But  yet,  whatever  may  have  happed  since,  that  poor  King  was  followed  with  blessings 
enough  from  Woodstock ,  for  he  left  a  glove  full  of  broad  pieces  for  the  poor  of  the 
place" 

"  Peace,  friend, "  said  the  Independent  ;  "  I  will  think  thee  else  one  of  those  besotted 
and  blinded  Papists,  who  hold,  that  bestowing  of  alms  is  an  atonement  and  washing  away 
of  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  which  have  been  wrought  by  the  almsgiver.  Thou  sayest, 
then,  these  were  the  apartments  of  Charles  Stewart  ?  " 

"  And  of  his  father,  James,  before  him,  and  Elizabeth,  before  him,  and  bluff  King 
Henry,  who  builded  that  wing,  before  them  all." 

"  And  there,  I  suppose,  the  knight  and  his  daughter  dwelt  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Joceline ;  "  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  too  much  reverence  for — for  things 
which  are  now  thought  worth  no  reverence  at  all — Besides,  the  state-rooms  are  unaired, 
and  in  indifferent  order,  since  of  late  years.  The  Knight  Ranger's  apartment  lies  by  that 
passage  to  the  left." 

"And  whither  goes  yonder  stair,  which  seems  both  to  lead  upwards  and  downwards?" 

"  Upwards, "  replied  the  keeper,  "  it  leads  to  many  apartments,  used  for  various 
purposes,  of  sleeping,  and  other  accommodation.  Downwards,  to  the  kitchen,  offices,  and 
vaults  of  the  castle,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  evening,  you  cannot  see  without  lights." 

**  We  will  to  the  apartments  of  your  knight,  then,"  said  the  Independent.  "  Is  there 
fitting  accommodation  there?" 

"  Such  as  has  served  a  person  of  condition,  whose  lodging  is  now  worse  appointed,  *' 
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answered  the  honest  keeper,  his  bile  rising  so  fast  that  he  added,  in  a  muttering  and 
inaudible  tone,  *^  so  it  may  well  serve  a  crop-eared  knave  like  thee.** 

He  acted  as  the  usher,  however,  and  led  on  towards  the  ranger's  apartments. 

This  suite  opened  hj  a  short  passage  from  the  hall,  secured  at  time  of  need  by  two 
oaken  doors,  which  could  be  fastened  bj  large  bars  of  the  same,  that  were  drawn  out  of 
the  wall,  and  entered  into  square  holes,  contrived  for  their  reception  on  the  other  side  of 
the  portal.  At  the  end  of  this  passage,  a  small  ante-room  received  them,  into  which 
opened  the  sitting  apartment  of  the  good  knight — ^which,  in  the  style  of  the  times,  might 
have  been  termed  a  fair  summer  parlour — lighted  by  two  oriel  windows,  so  placed  as  to 
command  each  of  them  a  separate  avenue,  leading  distant  and  deep  into  the  forest.  The 
principal  ornament  of  the  apartment,  besides  two  or  three  family  portraits  of  less  interest, 
was  a  tall  full-length  picture,  that  hung  above  the  chimney-piece,  wliich,  like  that  in  the 
hall,  was  of  heavy  stone-work,  ornamented  with  carved  scutcheons,  emblazoned  with 
various  devices.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  complete 
plate  armour,  and  painted  in  the  harsh  and  dry  manner  of  Holbein — probably,  indeed,  the 
work  of  that  artist^  as  the  dates  corresponded.  The  formal  and  marked  angles,  points  and 
projections  of  the  armour,  were  a  good  subject  for  the  harsh  pencil  of  that  early  school. 
The  face  of  the  knight  was,  from  the  fading  of  the  colours,  pale  and  dim,  like  that  of 
some  being  from  the  other  world,  yet  the  lines  expressed  forcibly  pride  and  exultation. 

He  pointed  with  his  leading-staff,  or  truncheon,  to  the  background,  where,  in  such 
perspective  as  the  artist  possessed,  were  depicted  the  remains  of  a  burning  church,  or 
monastery,  and  four  or  five  soldiers,  in  red  cassocks,  bearing  away  in  triumph  what  seemed 
a  brazen  font  or  laver.  Above  their  heads  might  be  traced  in  scroll,  "  Lee  Victor  sic 
voluit,^  Right  opposite  to  the  picture,  hung,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  a  complete  set  of 
tilting  armour,  the  black  and  gold  colours,  and  ornaments  of  which  exactly  corresponded 
with  those  exhibited  in  the  portrait. 

The  picture  was  one  of  those  which,  from  something  marked  in  the  features  and  expres- 
sion, attract  the  observation  even  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  art.  The  Independent 
looked  at  it  until  a  smile  passed  transiently  over  his  clouded  brow.  Whether  he  smiled 
to  see  the  grim  old  cavalier  employed  in  desecrating  a  religious  house — (an  occupation 
much  conforming  to  the  practice  of  his  own  sect)— whether  he  smiled  in  contempt 
of  the  old  painter's  harsh  and  dry  mode  of  working — or  whether  the  sight  of  this 
remarkable  portrait  revived  some  other  ideas,  the  under-keeper  could  not  decide. 

The  smile  passed  away  in  an  instant,  as  the  soldier  looked  to  the  oriel  windows.  The 
recesses  within  them  were  raised  a  step  or  two  from  tlie  wall.  In  one  was  placed  a 
walnut-tree  reading-desk,  and  a  huge  stuffed  arm-chair,  covered  with  Spanish  leather. 
A  little  cabinet  stood  beside,  with  some  of  its  shuttles  and  drawers  open,  displaying 
hawks-bells,  dog-whistles,  instruments  for  trimming  falcons'  feathers,  bridle-bits  of 
various  constructions,  and  other  trifles  connected  with  silvan  sport. 

The  other  little  recess  was  differently  furnished.  There  lay  some  articles  of  needle- 
work on  a  small  table,  besides  a  lute,  with  a  book  having  some  airs  written  down  in  it, 
and  a  frame  for  working  embroidery.  Some  tapestry  was  displayed  around  the  recess, 
with  more  attention  to  ornament  than  was  visible  in  the  rest  of  the  apartment ;  the 
arrangement  of  a  few  bow-pots,  with  such  flowers  as  the  fading  season  afforded,  showed 
also  the  superintendence  of  female  taste. 

Tomkins  cast  an  eye  of  careless  regard  upon  these  subjects  of  female  occupation,  then 
stepped  into  the  farther  window,  and  began  to  turn  the  leaves  of  a  folio,  which  lay  open 
on  the  reading-desk,  apparently  with  some  interest.  Joceline,  who  had  determined  to 
watch  his  motions  without  interfering  with  them,  was  standing  at  some  distance  in 
dejected  silence,  when  a  door  behind  the  tapestry  suddenly  opened,  and  a  pretty 
village  maid  tripped  out  with  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had  been  about  some 
household  duty. 
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**  How  now.  Sir  Impodenoe?"  she  said  to  Joceline  in  a  smart  tone ;  **  what  do  you 
bene  prowliag  about  the  apartments  when  the  master  is  not  at  home  ?" 

But  instead  of  the  answer  whidi  perhaps  she  expected,  Joceline  Jdlifie  cast  a  mournful 
l^anee  towards  the  soldier  in  the  oriel  window,  as  if  to  make  what  he  said  fully  intelligible, 
and  npUed  with  a  dejected  appearance  and  voice, ''  Alack,  my  pretty  Fhoebe,  there  come 
those  liere  that  have  more  right  or  might  than  any  of  us,  and  will  use  little  ceremony  in 
owning  when  they  will,  and  staying  while  th^  please." 

He  darted  another  glance  at  Tomkins,  who  still  seemed  busy  with  the  book  before 
him^  then  sidled  close  to  the  astonished  girl,  who  had  continued  looking  alternately  at 
Hie  keeper  and  at  the  stranger,  as  if  she  had  been  unable  to  understand  the  words  of  the 
first*  or  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  second  being  present. 

^  Go^*  whimpered  Joliffi^  approaching  his  mouth  so  near  her  cheek,  that  his  breath 
wared  the  coris  of  her  hair ;  **  go^  my  dearest  Phoebe,  trip  it  as  fast  as  a  fawn  down  to 
my  lodge — I  will  soon,  be  there,  and" 

**  Your  lodge,  indeedl"  said  Phcebe;  ^you  are  very  bold,  for  a  poor  killbuck  that 
nerer  frightened  any  thing  before  save  a  dun  deer — Your  lodge,  indeed ! — I  am  like  to 
go  there,  I  think." 

**  Hush,  hush  I  Fhcebe — ^here  is  no  time  for  jesting.  Down  to  my  hut,  I  say,  like  a 
deer,  fivr  the  knight  and  Mrs.  Alice  are  both  there,  and  I  fear  will  not  return  hither 
againw— •AIl*s  naughty  girl — and  our  evil  days  are  come  at  last  with  a  yengeance — we 
are  fidrii j  at  bay  and  fairly  hunted  down." 

"  CSan  this  be^  Joceline  ?"  said  the  poor  g^l,  turning  to  the  keeper  with  an  expression 
of  fright  in  her  countenance^  which  she  had  hitherto  ayerted  in  rural  coquetry. 

«  As  sure,  my  dearest  Phosbe,  as" 

The  rest  of  the  asseyeralioii  was  lost  in  Phoebe's  ear,  so  closely  did  the  keeper^s  lips 
approach  it;  and  if  they  approached  so  yery  near  as  to  touch  her  cheek,  grief,  like 
impatknce^  hath  its  priyileges,  and  poor  Phoebe  had  enough  of  serious  alarm  to  prevent 
her  frxHu  demurring  upon  such  a  trifle. 

But  no  trifle  was  the  approach  of  Joceline's  lips  to  Phoebe's  pretty  though  sunburnt 
eheek,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Independent,  who,  a  little  before  the  object  of  Jocelioe's 
vigilance,  had  been  more  lately  in  his  turn  the  observer  of  the  keeper's  demeanour,  so 
soon  as  the  interview  betwixt  Phoebe  and  him  had  become  so  interesting.  And  when 
he  remarked  the  closeness  of  Joceline's  argument,  he  raised  his  voice  to  a  pitch  of 
harshness  that  would  have  rivalled  that  of  an  ungreased  and  rusty  saw,  and  which  at 
once  made  Joceline  and  Phoebe  spring  six  feet  apart,  each  in  contrary  directions,  and  if 
Cupid  was  of  the  party,  must  have  sent  him  out  at  the  window  like  a  wild  duck  flying 
from  a  culverin.  Instantly  throwing  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  preacher  and 
a  reprover  of  vice,  "  How  now ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  shameless  and  impudent  as  you 
are ! — What— chambering  and  wantoning  in  our  very  presence  ! — How — would  you 
play  your  pranks  before  the  steward  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  as  ye  would  in  a  booth  at  the  fulsome  fair,  or  amidst  the  trappings  and 
tracings  of  a  profane  dancing-school,  where  the  scoundrel  minstrels  make  their  ungodly 
weapons  to  squeak,  '  Kiss  and  be  kind,  the  fiddler's  blind  ?' — But  here,"  he  said,  dealing 
a  perilous  thump  upon  the  volume — "  Here  is  the  King  and  high  priest  of  those  vices 
and  follies ! — Here  is  he,  whom  men  of  folly  profanely  call  nature's  miracle ! — Here  is 
he,  whom  princes  chose  for  their  cabinet-keeper,  and  whom  maids  of  honour  take  for 
their  bed-fellow ! — Here  is  the  prime  teacher  of  fine  words,  foppery  and  folly — 
Here !"— (dealing  another  thump  upon  the  volume — and  oh !  revered  of  the  Roxburghc,  it 
was  the  first  folio— beloved  of  the  Bannatyne,  it  was  Hemmings  and  Condel — it  was  the 
editio  princeps) — **  On  thee,"  he  continued — "  on  thee,  William  Shakspeare,  I  charge 
whate'er  of  such  lawless  idleness  and  immodest  folly  hath  defiled  the  land  since  thy  day  1" 
"  By  the  mass,  a  heavy  accusation,"  said  Joceline,  the  bold  recklessness  of  whose 
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temper  could  not  be  long  overawed ;  "  Odds  pitlikins,  is  our  master's  old  favourite. 
Will  of  Stratford,  to  answer  for  every  buss  that  has  been  snatched  since  James's  time  ? — 
a  perilous  reckoning  truly — but  I  wonder  who  is  sponsible  for  what  lads  and  lasses  did 
before  his  day?" 

"  Scoff  not,"  said  the  soldier,  "  lest  I,  being  called  thereto  by  the  voice  within  me,  do 
deal  with  thee  as  a  scomer.  Verily,  I  say,  that  since  the  devil  fell  from  Heaven,  he 
never  lacked  agents  on  earth;  yet  nowhere  hath  he  met  with  a  wizard  having  such 
infinite  power  over  men's  souls  as  this  pestilent  fellow  Shakspeare.  Seeks  a  wife  a  foul 
example  for  adultery,  here  she  shall  find  it — Would  a  man  know  how  to  train  his  fellow 
to  be  a  murderer,  here  shall  he  find  tutoring — Would  a  lady  marry  a  heathen  negro,  she 
shall  have  chronicled  example  for  it — Would  any  one  scorn  at  his  Maker,  he  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  jest  in  this  book — Would  he  defy  his  brother  in  the  flesh,  he  shall  be 
accommodated  with  a  challenge — Would  you  be  drunk,  Shakspeare  will  cheer  you  with 
a  cup — Would  you  plunge  in  sensual  pleasures,  he  will  soothe  you  to  indulgence,  as  with 
the  lascivious  sounds  of  a  lute.  This,  I  say,  this  book  is  the  well-head  and  source  of  all 
those  evils  which  have  overrun  the  land  like  a  torrent,  making  men  scoffers,  doubters, 
deniers,  murderers,  makebates,  and  lovers  of  the  wine-pot,  haunting  unclean  places,  and 
sitting  long  at  the  evening-wine.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  men  of  England ! 
to  Tophet  with  his  wicked  book,  and  to  the  Vale  of  Ilinnom  with  his  accursed  bones ! 
Verily  but  that  our  march  was  hasty  when  we  passed  Stratford,  in  the  year  1643,  with 
Sir  William  Waller ;  but  that  our  march  was  hasty" 

"  Because  Prince  Rupert  was  after  you  with  his  cavaliers,"  muttered  the  incorrigible 
Joceline. 

"  I  say,"  continued  the  zealous  trooper,  raising  his  voice  and  extending  his  arm — 
"  but  that  our  march  was  by  conmiand  hasty,  and  that  we  turned  not  aside  in  our  riding, 
closing  our  ranks  each  one  upon  the  other  as  becomes  men  of  war,  I  had  torn  on  that 
day  the  bones  of  that  preceptor  of  vice  and  debauchery  from  the  grave,  and  given  them 
to  the  next  dunghill.     I  would  have  made  his  memory  a  scoff  and  a  hissing ! " 

"  That  is  the  bitterest  thing  he  has  said  yet,"  observed  the  keeper.  "  Poor  Will 
would  have  liked  the  hissing  worse  than  all  the  rest." 

"  Will  the  gentleman  say  any  more  ?"  enquired  Phoebe  in  a  whisper.  "  Lack-a-day, 
he  talks  brave  words,  if  one  knew  but  what  they  meant  But  it  is  a  mercy  our  good 
knight  did  not  see  him  ruflie  the  book  at  that  rate — Mercy  on  us,  there  would  certainly 
have  been  bloodshed.— But  oh,  the  father— see  how  he  is  twisting  his  face  about ! — 
Is  he  ill  of  the  colic,  think'st  thou,  Joceline  ?  Or,  may  I  offer  him  a  glass  of  strong 
waters  ?" 

"  Hark  thee  hither,  wench  I"  said  the  keeper,  "  he  is  but  loading  his  blunderbuss  for 
another  volley ;  and  while  he  turns  uj)  his  eyes,  and  twists  about  his  face,  and  clenches 
his  fist,  and  shuflies  and  tramples  with  his  feet  in  that  fashion,  he  is  bound  to  take  no 
notice  of  any  thing.  I  would  be  sworn  to  cut  his  purse,  if  he  had  one,  from  his  side, 
without  his  feeling  it." 

"  La  I  Joceline,"  said  Phoebe,  "  and  if  he  abides  here  in  this  turn  of  times,  I  dare 
say  the  gentleman  will  be  easily  served." 

"  Care  not  thou  about  that,"  said  Joliffe ;  "  but  tell  me  softly  and  hastily,  what  is  in 
the  pantry?" 

"  Small  housekeeping  enough,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  a  cold  capon  and  some  comfits,  and 
the  great  standing  venison  pasty,  with  plenty  of  spice — a  manchet  or  two  besides,  and 
that  is  all." 

"  Well,  it  will  serve  for  a  pinch — wrap  thy  cloak  round  thy  comely  body — get  a 
basket  and  a  brace  of  trenchers  and  towels,  they  are  heinously  impoverished  down 
yonder — carry  down  the  capon  and  the  manchets— the  pasty  must  abide  with  this  same 
soldier  and  me,  and  the  pie-crust  will  serve  us  for  bread." 
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"  Rarely,"  said  Phcebe ;  **  1  made  the  paste  myself— it  is  as  thick  as  tUo  walb  of 
Fair  RDsamotid's  Tower/' 

«  Which  two  pairs  of  jawa  would  be  long  in  gnawing  through,  work  Lard  as  they 
tnight,^  said  the  keeper*     **  But  what  liquor  is  there  ?" 

"  Only  a  bottle  of  AHcant,  aud  one  of  sat^k,  with  the  stone  jug  of  strong  waters,'' 
ansfwered  Phoebe, 

"  Put  the  wine^fla^kfl  into  thy  basket,*'  said  Joceline,  "  the  knight  must  not  lack  his 
evening  draught^and  down  with  thee  to  the  hut  like  a  lapwing*  There  ia  enough  for 
ntpper,  and  to-morrow  ia  a  new  day. — Ha!  by  heaven  I  thought  yonder  man'a  eye 
watched  us — No — ^hc  only  rolled  it  round  him  in  a  brown  study — Deep  enough  doubtless, 
as  they  sH  are, — ^But  d^n  him,  he  must  be  bottomless  if  I  cannot  sound  him  before  the 
niglit's  oat — Hie  thee  away,  Phoebe  " 

Bat  Phcsbe  was  a  rural  coquette,  and,  aware  that  Joeeline's  situation  gave  him  no 
advantage  of  avenging  the  challenge  in  a  fitting  way,  ?he  whlsfiercd  in  bis  ear,  '*  Do  you 
think  our  knight*s  friend,  Shakspeare,  really  found  out  all  these  naughty  devices  the 
gentlemau  spoke  of?" 

OW  she  darted  while  she  spoke,  while  Jolide  menaced  future  vengeance  with  his 
finger,  as  he  muttered,  "  Go  thy  way,  Phcebe  JIayflower,  the  lJghiest*footed  and  lightest* 
hearted  wench  that  ever  tripped  the  sod  in  Woodstock *park  1 — After  her,  Bevis,  and 
bring  ber  safe  to  our  master  at  the  hut*" 

The  large  greyhound  arose  like  a  Imman  servitor  who  had  received  an  order^  and 
followed  Phcebe  through  the  hall,  first  licking  her  hand  to  make  her  sensible  of  his 
pre^ence^  and  then  putting  himself  to  a  &\ow  trot,  so  as  best  to  aecommo<late  himself  to  the 
light  pace  of  her  whom  he  convoyed,  whom  Joceline  had  not  extolled  for  her  activity 
without  due  reaiion.  While  Phoabe  and  her  guardian  thread  the  forest  glade^  we 
return  to  the  Lodge. 

The  Independent  now  seemed  to  start  as  if  from  a  reverie.  *^  Is  the  young  woman 
gone?**  said  he. 

"  Ay,  marry  is  she,"  said  the  keeper;  '*  and  if  your  worship  hath  farther  commands, 
you  most  rest  contented  with  male  attendance/' 

"  Ck»mmands — umph — I  think  the  damsel  might  have  tarried  for  another  exhortation," 
said  the  soldier — "tridy,  I  profess  my  mind  was  much  inclined  toward  her  for  her 
edification." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Joliffe,  "  she  will  be  at  church  next  Sunday,  and  if  your  military 
reverence  is  pleased  again  to  hold  forth  amongst  us,  she  will  have  use  of  the  doctrine 
with  the  rest.  But  young  maidens  of  these  parts  hear  no  private  homilies. — And  what 
is  now  your  pleasure  ?  Will  you  look  at  the  other  rooms,  and  at  the  few  plate  articles 
which  have  been  left  ?  " 

"  Umph — no,"  said  the  Independent — "  it  wears  late,  and  gets  dark — thou  hast  the 
means  of  giving  us  beds,  friend?" 

"  Better  you  never  slept  in,"  replied  the  keeper. 

"  And  wood  for  a  fire,  and  a  light,  and  some  small  pittance  of  creature-comforts  for 
refreshment  of  the  outward  man  ?"  continued  the  soldier. 

"  Without  doubt,"  replied  the  keeper,  displaying  a  prudent  anxiety  to  gratify  this 
important  personage. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  great  standing  candlestick  was  placed  on  an  oaken  table.  The 
mighty  venison  pasty,  adorned  with  parsley,  was  placed  on  the  board  on  a  clean  napkin ; 
the  stone-bottle  of  strong  waters,  with  a  black-jack  full  of  ale,  formed  comfortable 
appendages;  and  to  this  meal  sate  down  in  social  manner  the  soldier,  occupying 
a  great  elbow-chair,  and  the  keeper,  at  his  invitation,  using  the  more  lowly  accommoda- 
tion of  a  stool,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Thus  agreeably  employed,  our  history 
leaves  them  for  the  present. 
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Yon  path  of  greensward 
Winds  round  by  sparry  grot  and  gay  pavilion  ; 
There  is  no  flint  to  gall  thy  tender  foot, 
There's  ready  shelter  from  each  breeze,  or  shower. — 
But  duty  guides  not  that  way — see  her  stand, 
With  wand  entwined  with  amaranth,  near  yon  cliflTs. 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  blood  must  mark  thy  footsteps, 


Oft  where  she  leads  thy  head  must  bear  the  storm. 
And  thy  shrunk  form  endure  heat,  cold,  and  hunger; 
But  she  will  guide  thee  up  to  noble  heights, 
"NMilch  he  who  gains  seems  native  of  the  sky. 
While  eartlily  things  lie  stretch'd  beneath  his  feet, 

Diminish'd,  shrunk,  and  valueless 

Anontmous. 


^^s^^^^rHE  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  after  his  scuffle  with  the  commonwealth 
:l>V:l3l/|-^  soldier,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his  daughter  Alice,  had  departed  to  take  refuge 
in  the  hut  of  the  stout  keeper  Joceline  Joliffe.  They  walked  slow,  as  before, 
^^  for  the  old  knight  was  at  once  oppressed  by  perceiving  these  last  vestiges  of 
royalty  fall  into  the  hands  of  republicans,  and  by  the  recollection  of  his  recent  defeat. 
At  times  he  paused,  and,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  recalled  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  expulsion  from  a  house  so  long  his  home.  It  seemed  to  him  that, 
like  the  champions  of  romance  of  whom  he  had  sometimes  read,  he  himself  was  retiring 
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from  the  post  which  it  was  his  duty  to  guard,  defeated  by  a,  Pajnim  kiiight,  for  whom 
the  adventure  had  been  reserved  by  fate.  Alice  had  her  own  painful  subjects  of 
recollection,  uor  had  the  tenor  of  her  las^t  conversatiun  with  her  father  been  so  ph.*a^aiit 
as  to  moke  her  aniLious  to  renew  it  until  hia  temper  should  be  more  composed ;  ior  with 
an  excellent  disposition,  and  inpch  love  to  his  daughter,  age  and  misfortunes,  which  of 
late  came  thicker  and  thicker,  had  given  to  the  goocl  knight's  puss^ions  a  wayward 
irritability  unknown  to  \ih  better  days.  His  daughter,  and  one  or  two  attached  servantii, 
who  still  follow^ed  lus  decayed  fortunes,  soothed  his  frailty  a^a  much  m  poasible^  and 
pitied  him  even  whOe  they  euffered  under  its  etiTccts, 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  he  spoke,  and  then  he  referred  to  an  incident  already  noticed. 
"  It  is  sirang^e,"  he  said,  ^*  that  Bevis  should  have  tbllowed  Joceline  and  that  fellow 
rather  than  me," 

"  Assure  yourself,  sir,**  replied  Alice,  **  that  his  sagacity  saw  in  this  man  a  stranger, 
whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  watch  circumspectly,  and  therefore  he  remained 
with  Joceline." 

'*  Kot  so,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Henry ;  *'  he  Icav^  me  because  my  for  tun  eB  have 
fled  from  me*  There  is  a  feeling  in  nature,  affecting  even  the  instinct,  as  it  ia  called,  of 
dumb  animals,  which  teaches  them  to  fly  from  misfortune.  The  very  deer  tliere  will 
buti  a  sick  or  wounded  buck  from  the  herd  ;  hurt  a  dog,  and  the  whole  kennel  will  fall 
on  him  and  worry  him  i  fishes  devour  their  own  kind  when  they  arc  wounded  with  a 
spear ;  cot  a  crowds  wing,  or  break  its  leg,  the  others  w^ill  buflet  it  to  death/* 

'*  That  may  be  true  of  the  more  irrational  kinds  of  animals  among  each  other,"  said 
Alice^  "  for  their  whole  life  is  weUnigh  a  warfare ;  but  the  dog  leaves  his  own  race  to 
attach  himself  to  ours ;  forsakesj  for  his  master,  the  company,  food,  and  pleasure  of  his 
own  kiod ;  and  surely  the  fidelity  of  such  a  devoted  and  voluntary  servant  aa  Bevi§  hath 
been  in  particular,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  suspected." 

'*  I  am  not  angry  with  the  dog,  Alice  j  I  am  only  sorry,"  replied  her  father.  **  I  have 
read.  In  faithful  cbronicles,  that  when  Richard  II.  and  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  were  at 
Berkeley  Castle,  a  dog  of  the  same  kind  deserted  the  King,  whom  he  had  always 
attended  upon,  and  attached  liims<df  to  Hi'iirvj  whom  lie  then  saw  for  the  first  time. 
Richard  foretold,  from  the  desertion  of  his  favourite,  his  approaching  deposition.*  The 
dog  was  afterwards  kept  at  Woodstock,  and  Bevis  is  said  to  be  of  his  breed,  which  was 
heedfully  kept  up.  What  I  might  foretell  of  mischief  from  his  desertion,  I  cannot 
guess,  but  my  mind  assures  me  it  bodes  no  good." 

There  was  a  distant  rustling  among  the  withered  leaves,  a  bouncing  or  galloping 
sound  on  the  path,  and  the  favourite  dog  instantly  joined  his  master. 

"  Come  into  court,  old  knave,"  said  Alice,  cheerfully,  "  and  defend  thy  character, 
which  is  wellnigh  endangered  by  this  absence."  But  the  dog  only  paid  her  courtesy 
by  gamboling  around  them,  and  instantly  plunged  back  again,  as  fast  as  he  could  scamper. 

"  How  now,  knave?"  said  the  knight ;  "  thou  art  too  well  trained,  surely,  to  take  up 
the  chase  without  orders."  A  minute  more  showed  them  Phoebe  Mayflower  approaching, 
her  light  pace  so  little  impeded  by  the  burden  which  she  bore,  that  she  joined  her 
master  and  young  mistress  just  as  they  arrived  at  the  keeper's  hut,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  their  journey.  Bevis,  who  had  shot  a-head  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Sir 
Henry  his  master,  had  returned  again  to  his  inmiediate  duty,  the  escorting  Phoebe  and 
her  cargo  of  provisions.  The  whole  party  stood  presently  assembled  before  the  door  of 
the  keeper's  hut. 

In  better  times,  a  substantial  stone  habitation,  fit  for  the  yeoman -keeper  of  a  royal 
walk,  had  adorned  this  place.  A  fair  spring  gushed  out  near  the  spot,  and  once 
traversed  yards  and  courts,  attached  to  well-built  and  convenient  kennels  and  mews. 
But  in  some  of  the  skirmishes  which  were  common  during  the  civil  wars,  this  little 

•  The  story  occurs,  I  think,  in  Froissart's  Chronicles. 
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silvan  dwelling  had  been  attacked  and  defended,  stormed  and  burnt  A  neighbouring 
squire,  of  the  Parliament  side  of  the  question,  took  advantage  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's 
absence,  who  was  then  in  Charles's  camp,  and  of  the  decay  of  the  royal  cause,  and  had, 
without  scruple,  carried  off  the  hewn  stones,  and  such  building  materials  as  the  fire  left 
unconsumed,  and  repaired  his  own  manor-house  with  them.  The  yeoman-keeper, 
therefore,  our  friend  Joceline,  had  constructed,  for  his  own  accommodation,  and  that  of 
the  old  woman  he  called  his  dame,  a  wattled  hut,  such  as  his  own  labour,  with  that  of 
a  neighbour  or  two,  had  erected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  walls  were  plastered 
with  clay,  white-washed,  and  covered  with  vines  and  other  creeping  plants;  the  roof 
was  neatly  thatched,  and  the  whole,  though  merely  a  hut,  had,  by  the  neat-handed 
Joliffe,  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  disgrace  the  condition  of  the  dweller. 

The  knight  advanced  to  the  entrance ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect,  for  want  of 
a  better  lock  to  the  door,  which  itself  was  but  of  wattles  curiously  twisted,  had  contrived 
a  mode  of  securing  the  latch  on  the  inside  with  a  pin,  which  prevented  it  from  rising ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  was  at  present  fastened.  Conceiving  that  this  was  some  precaution 
of  Joliffe's  old  housekeeper,  of  whose  deafness  they  were  all  aware.  Sir  Henry  raised 
his  voice  to  demand  admittance,  but  in  vain.  Irritated  at  this  delay,  he  pressed  the  door 
at  once  with  foot  and  hand,  in  a  way  which  the  frail  barrier  was  unable  to  resist ;  it 
gave  way  accordingly,  and  the  knight  thus  forcibly  entered  the  kitchen,  or  outward 
apartment,  of  his  servant.  In  the  midst  of  the  floor,  and  with  a  posture  which  indicated 
embarrassment,  stood  a  youthful  stranger,  in  a  riding-suit. 

"  This  may  be  my  last  act  of  authority  here,"  said  the  knight,  seizing  the  stranger 
by  the  collar,  "  but  I  am  still  Ranger  of  Woodstock  for  this  night  at  least — ^Who,  or 
what  art  thou?" 

The  stranger  dropped  the  riding-mantle  in  which  his  face  was  muffled,  and  at  the 
same  time  fell  on  one  knee. 

"  Your  poor  kinsman,  Markham  Everard,"  he  said,  "  who  came  hither  for  your  sake, 
although  he  fears  you  will  scarce  make  him  welcome  for  his  own." 

Sir  Henry  started  back,  but  recovered  himself  in  an  instant,  as  one  who  recollected 
that  he  had  a  part  of  dignity  to  perform.  He  stood  erect,  therefore,  and  replied,  with 
considerable  assumption  of  stately  ceremony : 

"  Fair  kinsman,  it  pleases  me  that  you  are  come  to  Woodstock  upon  the  very  first 
night  that,  for  many  years  which  have  past,  is  likely  to  promise  you  a  worthy  or  a 
welcome  reception." 

"  Now  Grod  grant  it  be  so,  that  I  rightly  hear  and  duly  understand  you,"  said  the 
young  man ;  while  Alice,  though  she  was  silent,  kept  her  looks  fixed  on  her  father's  face, 
as  if  desirous  to  know  whether  his  meaning  was  kind  towards  his  nephew,  which  her 
knowledge  of  his  character  inclined  her  greatly  to  doubt. 

The  knight  meanwhile  darted  a  sardonic  look,  first  on  his  nephew,  then  on  his 
daughter,  and  proceeded — "  I  need  not,  I  presume,  inform  Mr.  Markham  Everard,  that 
it  cannot  be  our  purpose  to  entertain  him,  or  even  to  offer  him  a  seat  in  this  poor  hut." 

"  I  will  attend  you  most  willingly  to  the  Lodge,"  said  the  young  gentleman.  "  I  had, 
indeed,  judged  you  were  already  there  for  the  evening,  and  feared  to  intrude  upon  you. 
But  if  you  would  permit  me,  my  dearest  uncle,  to  escort  my  kinswoman  and  you  back 
to  the  Lodge,  believe  me,  amongst  all  which  you  have  so  often  done  of  good  and  kind, 
you  never  conferred  benefit  that  will  be  so  dearly  prized." 

"  You  mistake  me  greatly,  Mr.  Markham  Everard,"  replied  the  knight.  "  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  return  to  the  Lodge  to-night,  nor,  by  Our  Lady,  to-morrow  neither. 
I  meant  but  to  intimate  to  you  in  all  courtesy,  that  at  Woodstock  Lodge  you  will  find 
those  for  whom  you  are  fitting  society,  and  who,  doubtless,  will  afford  you  a  willing 
welcome ;  which  I,  sir,  in  this  my  present  retreat,  do  not  presume  to  offer  to  a  person 
of  your  consequence." 


*•  For  HeaTen's  sake,"  said  the  young  mac,  ttxraing  to  Alice,  "  tell  me  how  1  am  to 
imdefi^taiid  language  so  mysterious." 

Ahce^  to  prevent  Lis  increasing  the  restrained  anger  of  her  father,  compelled  herself 
to  aDBwer^  though  it  was  with  difficulty,  *^  We  are  expelled  iVom  the  Lodge  by  eoldiars," 

*' Elxpelled — by  soldiers!"  exclaimed  Eyorard,  in  eurjirise—'*  there  h  no  legal 
warrant  for  this," 

*'  Noue  at  all,"  answered  the  knight,  in  the  »ame  tone  of  cutting  irony  which  he  had 
aU  along  ueed^  "  and  yet  as  lawful  a  warrant,  aa  for  aught  that  has  been  wrought  in 
England  this  twelFemonth  and  more.  You  are,  I  think,  or  were,  an  Inns-of-Court-man 
— marry,  sir,  your  enjoyment  of  your  profession  is  like  tliat  lease  which  a  pro<iigal 
wishes  to  have  of  a  wealthy  widow.  You  have  already  survived  the  law  wliich  you 
studied,  and  its  ejcpiry  doubtless  baa  not  been  without  a  legacy — some  decent  pickingH^ 
some  merciful  increases,  as  the  phrase  goes.  You  have  deserved  it  two  ways — you  wore 
buff  and  bandalier,  as  well  as  wielded  pen  and  ink — I  have  not  heard  if  you  held 
forth  too*" 

"  Think  of  me  and  apeak  of  me  as  harshly  tts  you  will,  sir,"  said  Everard,  submissively. 
**'  I  have  but,  in  thia  evil  time,  guided  myself  by  my  conscience,  and  my  father's 
commands," 

**  O,  an  you  talk  of  conscience,"  said  the  old  knlgbt^  ^*  I  must  have  mine  eye  upon 
you,  as  Hamlet  says»  Never  jH  did  Puritan  cheat  so  grossly  as  when  he  was  appealing 
to  his  conscience;  and  as  for  Xhj  father '^ 

He  was  about  to  proceed  in  a  tone  of  the  same  invectivej  when  the  young  man 
interrupted  him,  by  eaying,  in  a  firm  tone,  **  Sir  Henry  Lee,  you  have  ever  been  thouglit 
noble — Say  of  me  what  you  wiU,  but  speak  not  of  my  father  what  the  ear  of  a  son 
should  not  endure,  and  which  yet  his  arm  cannot  resent.  To  do  me  such  wrong  is  to 
insult  an  unarmed  man,  or  to  bent  a  captive." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  as  if  struck  by  the  remark.  "  Thou  hast  spoken  truth  in  that* 
Mark,  w^ert  thou  the  blackest  Puritan  whom  hell  ever  vomited,  to  distract  an  unhappy 
country." 

*^  Be  that  as  you  will  to  think  it,"  replied  Everard ;  "  but  let  me  not  leave  you  to  the 
shelter  of  this  wretched  hovel.  The  night  is  drawing  to  storm — let  me  but  conduct 
you  to  the  Lodge,  and  expel  those  intruders,  who  can,  as  yet  at  least,  have  no  warrant 
for  what  they  do.  I  will  not  linger  a  moment  behind  them,  save  just  to  deliver  my 
father's  message. — Grant  me  but  this  much,  for  the  love  you  once  bore  me  1" 

"  Yes,  Mark,"  answered  his  uncle,  firmly,  but  sorrowfully,  "  thou  speakest  truth — 
I  did  love  thee  once.  The  bright-haired  boy  whom  I  taught  to  ride,  to  shoot,  to  hunt 
— ^whose  hours  of  happiness  were  spent  with  me,  wherever  those  of  graver  labours  were 
employed — I  did  love  that  boy — ay,  and  I  am  weak  enough  to  love  even  the  memory  of 
what  be  was. — But  he  is  gone,  Mark — he  is  gone ;  and  in  his  room  I  only  behold  an 
avowed  and  determined  rebel  to  his  religion  and  to  his  king — a  rebel  more  detestable  on 
account  of  his  success,  the  more  infamous  through  the  plundered  wealth  with  which  he 
hopes  to  gild  his  villany. — But  I  am  poor,  thou  think*st,  and  should  hold  my  peace,  lest 
men  say,  *  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should.' — Know,  however,  that,  indigent  and 
plundered  as  I  am,  I  feel  myself  dishonoured  in  holding  even  but  this  much  talk  with 
the  tool  of  usurping  rebels. — Go  to  the  Lodge,  if  thou  wilt — ^yonder  lies  the  way — but 
think  not  that,  to  regain  my  dwelling  there,  or  all  the  wealth  I  ever  possessed  in  my 
wealthiest  dajrs,  I  would  willingly  accompany  thee  three  steps  on  the  greensward.  If  I 
must  be  thy  companion,  it  shall  be  only  when  thy  red-coats  have  tied  my  hands  behind 
me,  and  bound  my  legs  beneath  my  horse's  belly.  Thou  mayst  be  my  fellow  traveller 
then,  I  grant  thee,  if  thou  wilt,  but  not  sooner." 

Alice,  who  suflTered  cruelly  during  this  dialogue,  and  was  well  aware  that  farther 
argument  would  only  kindle  the  knight's  resentment  still  more  highly,  ventured  at  last. 
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in  her  anxiety,  to  make  a  sign  to  her  cousin  to  break  off  the  interview,  and  to  retire,  since 
her  father  commanded  his  absence  in  a  manner  so  peremptory.  Unhappily,  she  was 
observed  by  Sir  Henry,  who,  concluding  that  what  he  saw  was  evidence  of  a  private 
understanding  betwixt  the  cousins,  his  wrath  acquired  new  fuel,  and  it  required  the 
utmost  exertion  of  self-conmiand,  and  recollection  of  all  that  was  due  to  his  own  dignity, 
to  enable  him  to  veil  his  real  fury  under  the  same  ironical  manner  which  he  had  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  angry  interview. 

"  If  thou  art  afraid,"  he  said,  "  to  trace  our  forest  glades  by  night,  respected  stranger, 
to  whom  I  am  perhaps  bound  to  do  honour  as  my  successor  in  the  charge  of  these  widks, 
here  seems  to  be  a  modest  damsel,  who  will  be  most  willing  to  wait  on  thee,  and  be  thy 
bow-bearer. — Only,  for  her  mother's  sake,  let  there  pass  some  slight  form  of  marriage 
between  you — Yc  need  no  license  or  priest  in  these  happy  days,  but  may  be  buckled  like 
beggars  in  a  ditch,  with  a  hedge  for  a  church-roof,  and  a  tinker  for  a  priest.  I  crave 
pardon  of  you  for  making  such  an  officious  and  simple  request — ^perhaps  you  are  a 
Ranter— or  one  of  the  family  of  Love,  or  hold  marriage  rites  as  unnecessary,  as 
Knipperdoling,  or  Jack  of  Leyden  ?  " 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  forbear  such  dreadjful  jesting,  my  father  !  and  do  you,  Markham, 
begone,  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us  to  our  fate — ^your  presence  makes  my  father  rave." 

"Jesting!"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  was  never  more  serious — Raving! — I  was  never 
more  composed^I  could  never  brook  that  falsehood  should  approach  me — I  would  no 
more  bear  by  my  side  a  dishonoured  daughter  than  a  dishonoured  sword ;  and  this  unhappy 
day  hath  shown  that  both  can  fail." 

"  Sir  Henry,"  said  young  Everard,  "  load  not  your  soul  with  a  heavy  crime,  which  be 
assured  you  do,  in  treating  your  daughter  thus  unjustly.  It  is  long  now  since  you 
denied  her  to  me,  when  we  were  poor  and  you  were  powerful.  I  acquiesced  in  your 
proliibition  of  all  suit  and  intercourse.  God  knoweth  what  I  suffered — ^but  I  acquiesced. 
Neither  is  it  to  renew  ray  suit  that  I  now  come  hither,  and  have,  I  do  acknowledge, 
sought  speech  of  her — not  for  her  own  sake  only,  but  for  yours  also.  Destruction 
hovers  over  you,  ready  to  close  her  pinions  to  stoop,  and  her  talons  to  clutch — Yes,  sir, 
look  contemptuous  as  you  will,  such  is  the  case ;  and  it  is  to  protect  both  you  and  her 
that  I  am  here." 

"  You  refuse  then  my  free  gift,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee ;  "  or  perhaps  you  think  it  loaded 
with  too  hard  conditions  ?" 

"  Shame,  shame  on  you.  Sir  Henry ;"  said  Everard,  waxing  warm  in  his  turn ;  "  have 
your  political  prejudices  so  utterly  warped  every  feeling  of  a  father,  that  you  can  speak 
with  bitter  mockery  and  scorn  of  what  concerns  your  own  daughter's  honour  ? — Hold  up 
your  head,  fair  Alice,  and  tell  your  father  he  has  forgotten  nature  in  his  fantastic  spirit 
of  loyalty. — Know,  Sir  Henry,  that  though  I  would  prefer  your  daughter's  hand  to  every 
blessing  which  Heaven  could  bestow  on  me,  I  would  not  accept  it — my  conscience  would 
not  permit  me  to  do  so— when  I  knew  it  must  witlidraw  her  from  her  duty  to  you." 

"  Your  conscience  is  over  scrupulous,  young  man ; — carry  it  to  some  dissenting  rabbi, 
and  he  who  takes  all  that  comes  to  net,  will  teach  thee  it  is  siiming  against  our  mercies 
to  refuse  any  good  thing  that  is  freely  offered  to  us." 

"  When  it  is  freely  offered,  and  kindly  offered — not  when  the  offer  is  made  in  irony 
and  insult — Fare  thee  well,  Alice — if  aught  could  make  me  desire  to  profit  by  thy 
father's  wild  wish  to  cast  thee  from  him  in  a  moment  of  unworthy  suspicion,  it  would  be 
that  while  indulging  in  such  sentiments.  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  tyrannically  oppressing  the 
creature,  who  of  all  others  is  most  dependent  on  his  kindness — who  of  all  others  will 
most  feel  his  severity,  and  whom,  of  all  others,  he  is  most  bound  to  cherish  and 
support." 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me,  Mr.  Everard,"  exclaimed  Alice,  aroused  from  her  timidity  by  a 
dread  of  the  consequences  not  unlikely  to  ensue,  where  civil  war  set  relations,  as  well  as 
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fellow -citizens,  in  opposhion  to  each  other* — **  0!i^  begone,  I  conjure  jou,  begone  I 
Ncitlijng  stands  betwixt  me  and  my  futhei*i  kindtjcss,  but  the^iie  unhappy  family  divisions 
— but  }'our  ill-timed  presence  here — for  lien v en's  sake^  leave  ua  !" 

**  Soli,  mistress  I*'  answered  the  hot  old  cavalier,  **  jou  play  lady  paramount  already ; 
and  who  but  you ! — you  would  dictate  to  our  train,  I  warrant,  like  Goneril  and  Hi-gan  I 
But  I  tell  thee,  no  man  shall  leave  my  house — and,  humble  as  it  is,  ihw  is  now  my  hous^ 
— while  he  has  aught  to  say  to  me  that  ia  to  be  spoken^  as  this  young  man  now  si>eaksj 
with  a  bent  brow  and  a  lofty  tone, — 8peak  out,  sir,  and  say  your  worst  !*' 

"  Fear  not  my  ttmper^  Mrs.  Alice,*'  said  Everard,  with  equal  firmness  and  plat.ndity 
of  manner ;  "  and  you,  Sir  Hemy,  do  not  think  that  if  I  spe^k  firmly,  I  mean  thto^fore 
to  speak  in  anger,  or  ofliciously.  You  have  taxed  me  willi  much,  and,  were  T  guided  by 
the  wild  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  much  which,  even  from  po  near  a  relative,  I  ought 
not,  as  being  by  birth,  and  in  the  world's  estimation,  a  gentleman,  to  pass  over  without 
reply.     Is  it  your  pleasure  to  give  me  patient  hearing?" 

**  If  you  stand  on  your  di^fenee,'*  answered  the  stout  old  knight,  "God  forbid  that  you 
should  not  challenge  a  patient  hearing — ay,  though  your  pleading  were  two  parta 
disloyalty  and  one  blasphemy — ^Only,  he  brief — this  baa  already  lasted  but  too  long/* 

**  I  will,  Sir  Henry/'  replied  the  young  man ;  **  yet  it  is  hard  to  crow^d  into  a  few 
sentences,  the  defence  of  a  life  which,  though  short,  lias  been  a  busy  one*-too  busy,  your 
Indignant  gesture  would  assert.  But  1  deny  it ;  I  have  drawn  my  sword  neither  hastily, 
nor  vvithoul  due  consideration,  for  a  peoi>le  whose  rights  have  been  trampled  on,  and 
wbo@e  consciences  have  been  oppressed — Frown  not,  sir — sueh  is  not  your  view  of  the 
contest^  but  sueh  is  mine.  For  my  religious  principles,  at  which  you  have  scofled, 
believe  me,  that  though  they  depend  not  on  set  forms,  they  are  no  less  sincere  than  your 
own,  and  thus  far  purer — excuse  the  word — that  they  are  un mingled  with  the  blood-thirsty 
dictates  of  a  barbarous  age,  which  you  and  others  have  called  the  code  of  chivalrous 
honour^  Kot  my  own  natural  disposition,  but  the  better  doctrine  which  my  creed  has 
taught,  enables  me  to  bear  your  harsh  revilings  without  answering  in  a  similar  tone  of 
wrath  ami  iT]»roai^lK  You  mnv  cmi'v  insult  to  i'\tn  nuiv  tiL'^fiiMj^t  me  nt  vmui:  jhli  iiHiire-^ 
not  on  account  of  our  relationship  alone,  but  because  I  am  bound  in  charity  to  endure  it. 
This,  Sir  Henry,  is  much  from  one  of  our  house.  But,  with  forbearance  far  more  than 
this  requires,  I  can  refuse  at  your  hands  the  gift,  which,  most  of  all  things  under  heaven, 
I  should  desire  to  obtain,  because  duty  calls  upon  her  to  sustain  and  comfort  you,  and 
because  it  were  sin  to  permit  you,  in  your  blindness,  to  spurn  your  comforter  from  your 
side. — Farewell,  sir — not  in  anger,  but  in  pity — We  may  meet  in  a  better  time,  when 
your  heart  and  your  principles  shall  master  the  unhappy  prejudices  by  which  they  are 
now  overclouded. — Farewell — farewell,  Alice  !'' 

The  last  words  were  repeated  twice,  and  in  a  tone  of  feeling  and  passionate  grief, 
which  differed  utterly  from  the  steady  and  almost  severe  tone  in  which  he  had  addressed 
Sir  Henry  Lee.  He  turned  and  left  the  hut  so  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  last  words ; 
and,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  tenderness  which  had  mingled  with  his  accents,  the  young 
commonwealth's- man  turned  and  walked  sternly  and  resolvedly  forth  into  the  moonlight, 
which  now  was  spreading  its  broad  light  and  autumnal  shadows  over  the  woodland. 

So  soon  as  he  departed,  Alice,  who  had  been  during  the  whole  scene  in  the  utmost 
terror  that  her  father  might  have  been  hurried,  by  his  natural  heat  of  temper,  from 
violence  of  language  into  violence  of  action,  sunk  down  upon  a  settle  twisted  out  of 
willow  boughs,  like  most  of  Joceline's  few  moveables,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the 
tears  which  accompanied  the  thanks  she  rendered  in  broken  accents  to  Heaven,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  near  alliance  and  relationship  of  the  parties,  some  fatal  deed  had  not 
closed  an  interview  so  perilous  and  so  angry.  Plicebe  Mayflower  blubbered  heartily  for 
company,  though  she  understood  but  little  of  what  had  passed  ;  just,  indeed,  enough  to 
enable  her  afterwards  to  report  to  some  half-dozen   particular  friends,  that  her  old 
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master,  Sir  Henry,  had  been  perilous  angry,  and  almost  fought  with  young  Master 
Everard,  because  he  had  wellnigh  carried  away  her  young  mistress. — ''  ^d  what  could 
he  have  done  better  ?"  said  Phoebe,  *^  seeing  the  old  man  had  nothing  left  either  for  Mrs. 
Alice  or  himself ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Mark  Everard  and  our  young  lady,  oh!  they  had  spoken 
such  loving  things  to  each  other  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Argalus  and 
Parthenia,  who,  as  the  story-book  tells,  were  the  truest  pair  of  lovers  in  all  Arcadia,  and 
Oxfordshire  to  boot." 

Old  Goody  Jellycot  had  popped  her  scarlet  hood  into  the  kitchen  more  than  once 
while  the  scene  was  proceeding  ;  but,  as  the  worthy  dame  was  parcel  blind  and  more 
than  parcel  deaf,  knowledge  was  excluded  by  two  principal  entrances ;  and  though  she 
comprehended,  by  a  sort  of  general  instinct,  that  the  gentlefolk  were  at  high  words,  yet 
why  they  chose  Joceline's  hut  for  the  scene  of  their  dispute  was  as  great  a  mystery  as 
the  subject  of  the  quarrel. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  old  cavalier's  mood,  thus  contradicted,  as  his  most 
darling  principles  had  been,  by  the  last  words  of  his  departing  nephew  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  he  was  less  thoroughly  moved  than  his  daughter  expected ;  and  in  all  probability 
his  nephew's  bold  defence  of  his  religious  and  political  opinions  rather  pacified  than 
aggravated  his  displeasure.  Although  sufficiently  impatient  of  contradiction,  still 
evasion  and  subterfuge  were  more  alien  to  the  blunt  old  Ranger's  nature  than  manly 
vindication  and  direct  opposition ;  and  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  ever  loved  the  buck 
best  who  stood  boldest  at  bay.  He  graced  his  nephew's  departure,  however,  with  a 
quotation  from  Shakspeare,  whom,  as  many  others  do,  he  was  wont  to  quote  from  a  sort 
of  habit  and  respect,  as  a  favourite  of  his  unfortunate  master,  without  having  either 
much  real  taste  for  his  works,  or  great  skill  in  applying  the  passages  which  he  retained 
on  his  memory. 

"  Mark,"  he  said,  "  mark  this,  Alice — the  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
Why,  this  young  fanatic  cousin  of  thine,  with  no  more  beard  than  I  have  seen  on  a  clown 
playing  Maid  Marion  on  May-day,  when  the  village  barber  had  shaved  him  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  shall  match  any  bearded  Presbyterian  or  Independent  of  them  all,  in  laying 
down  his  doctrines  and  his  uses,  and  bethuraping  us  with  his  texts  and  his  homilies.  I 
would  worthy  and  learned  Doctor  Rochccliffe  had  been  here,  with  his  battery  ready- 
mounted  from  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septuagint,  and  what  not — he  would  have  battered 
the  presbyterian  spirit  out  of  him  with  a  wanion.  However,  I  am  glad  the  young  man 
is  no  sneaker ;  for,  were  a  man  of  the  devil's  opinion  in  religion,  and  of  Old  Noll's  in 
politics,  he  were  better  open  on  it  full  cry,  than  deceive  you  by  hunting  counter,  or 
running  a  false  scent.  Come — wipe  thine  eyes — the  fray  is  over,  and  not  like  to  be 
stirred  again  soon,  I  trust." 

Encouraged  by  these  words,  Alice  rose,  and,  bewildered  as  she  was,  endeavoured  to 
superintend  the  arrangements  for  their  meal  and  their  repose  in  their  new  habitation. 
But  her  tears  fell  so  fast,  they  marred  her  counterfeited  diligence ;  and  it  was  well  for 
her  that  Phoebe,  though  too  ignorant  and  too  simple  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  her 
distress,  could  afford  her  material  assistance,  in  lack  of  mere  sympathy. 

With  great  readiness  and  address,  the  damsel  set  about  every  thing  that  was  requisite 
for  preparing  the  supper  and  the  beds ;  now  screaming  into  Dame  Jellycot's  ear,  now 
whispering  into  her  mistress's,  and  artfully  managing,  as  if  she  was  merely  the  agent, 
under  Alice's  orders.  When  the  cold  viands  were  set  forth.  Sir  Henry  Lee  kindly 
pressed  his  daughter  to  take  refreshment,  as  if  to  make  up,  indirectly,  for  his  previous 
harshness  towards  her ;  while  he  himself,  like  an  experienced  campaigner,  showed,  that 
neither  the  mortifications  nor  brawls  of  the  day,  nor  the  thoughts  of  what  was  to  come 
to-morrow,  could  diminish  his  apjxjtite  for  supper,  which  was  his  favourite  meaL  He 
ate  up  two-thirds  of  the  capon,  and,  devoting  the  first  bumper  to  the  happy  restoration 
of  Charles,  second  of  the  name,  he  finished  a  quart  of  wine ;  for  he  belonged  to  a  school 
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acxniBtomed  to  feed  the  flnme  of  their  loyalty  with  cojiious  brimmers.  He  cveti  sang  a 
Ter^  of "'  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,"  in  which  Phoebe,  hnlf-sobbijigj  and 
Dame  Jellyeot^  bc reaming  ftgainst  time  and  tune^  were  contented  to  lend  their  dd,  to 
cover  Mi^trej^s  Alice's*  silence. 

At  length  the  jovial  knight  betook  himself  to  his  rest  on  the  keeper's  straw  pallet,  in 
a  recess  acyoining  to  the  kitchen,  and,  unafiected  by  his  change  of  dwelling,  slept  fast 
and  deep.  Aliee  bad  less  quiet  rest  in  old  Goody  Jelly cot'a  wicker  couch,  in  the  inner 
apartment ;  while  the  dame  and  Phccbe  slept  on  a  mattraas,  stuffed  with  dry  leaves,  in 
the  same  chamber^  soundly  as  those  whose  daily  toil  gains  their  daily  bread,  and  whom 
morning  calk  up  only  to  renew  the  toils  of  yesterday* 
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My  tongue  pads  slowlj  nnder  this  new  language, 
And  starts  and  stumbles  at  these  uncouth  phrases. 
They  may  be  great  in  worth  and  weight,  but  hang 
Upon  the  native  glibness  of  my  language 
Like  Saul's  plate-armour  on  the  shejdierd  boy, 
Encumbering  and  not  arming  him. 

J.  B 


'  S  Murkliani  Everurd  pursutnl  lii.H  vtny  towiirdii 
tlie  Lodge,  tl^ rough  one  of  the  long  sweeping 
glades  wkich  traversed  tbe  forest,  varying  in 
breadth,  tiU  the  trees  were  now  so  close  that  the  ^^?:';-^ 
boughs  made  darkness  over  his  head,  then  receding  farther  to  let  in  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  and  anon  opening  yet  wider  into  little  meadows,  or  savannahs,  on  which  the 
moonbeams  lay  in  silvery  silence ;  as  he  thus  proceeded  on  his  lonely  course,  the  various 
effects  produced  by  that  delicious  light  on  the  oaks,  whose  dark  leaves,  gnarled  branches, 
and  massive  trunks  it  gilded,  more  or  less  partially,  might  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
a  poet  or  a  painter. 

But  if  Everard  thought  of  anything  saving  the  painful  scene  in  which  he  had  just 
played  his  part,  and  of  which  the  result  seemed  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  it  was 
of  the  necessary  guard  to  be  observed  in  his  night-walk.  The  times  were  dangerous 
and  unsettled ;  the  roads  full  of  disbanded  soldiers,  and  especially  of  royalists,  who  made 
their  political  opinions  a  pretext  for  disturbing  the  country  with  marauding  parties  and 
robberies.  Deer-stealers  also,  who  are  ever  a  desperate  banditti,  had  of  late  infested 
Woodstock  Chase.  In  short,  the  dangers  of  the  place  and  period  were  such,  that 
Markham  Everard  wore  his  loaded  pistols  at  his  belt,  and  carried  his  drawn  sword 
under  his  arm,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  whatever  peril  should  cross  his  path. 

He  heard  the  bells  of  Woodstock  Church  ring  curfew,  just  as  he  was  crossing  one  of 
the  little  meadows  we  have  described,  and  they  ceased  as  he  entered  an  overshadowed 
and  twilight  part  of  the  path  beyond.  It  was  there  that  he  heard  some  one  whistling ; 
and,  as  the  sound  became  clearer,  it  was  plain  the  person  was  advancing  towards  him. 
This  could  hardly  be  a  friend ;  for  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  rejected,  generally 
speaking,  all  music,  unless  psalmody.  **  If  a  man  is  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms,"  was 
a  text  which  they  were  pleased  to  interpret  as  literally  and  to  as  little  purpose  as  they 
did  some  others ;  yet  it  was  too  continued  a  sound  to  be  a  signal  amongst  night-walkers, 
and  too  light  and  cheerful  to  argue  any  purpose  of  concealment  on  the  part  of  the 
traveller,  who  presently  exchanged  his  whistling  for  singing,  and  trolled  forth  the 
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ri>llowtDg  stanxa  to  a  J0II7  tun<^  with  which  the  crld  cavaUers  wctc  wont  to  wake  the 
night  owl ; 


H»y  ibf  cavAliirn !  Ho  Ibr  ciTsUtn  *. 
¥tmy  for  MtmlJerBt 

Rub  »  dub— nib  a  dub! 

Have  nt  old  Beeltehub — 

OUrer  toiDkct  for  ivur. 

**  I  should  know  that  Toice,**  said  Everard,  uncocking  the  pistol  which  he  had  drawn 
from  hiB  belt,  but  continuing  to  hold  it  in  his  hand.     Then  canie  nnother  fragment : 

AI]  to  plec«i  duh  thvin. 

"  So  ho  !**  cried  Markhanij  "who  goes  there,  and  far  whom  ?" 

"  For  Churcli  and  King,"  answered  a  voice,  which  iireaently  added,  **  No,  d — n  me — 
I  mean  against  Church  and  King,  and  for  the  people  that  are  uppermost — I  forget  which 
the  J  are.** 

"  Roger  Wild  rake,  as  I  guess?"  said  Everard* 

"The  same — ^Gentlenian  ;  of  Squattlesea-mere,  in  the  moiit  county  of  LiJicoln-" 

"  Wildrake  ! "  said  Rlarkliam — "  Wildgoose  you  should  be  called.  You  have  been 
moistening  your  own  throat  to  some  purpose,  aud  using  it  to  gabble  tunes  very  suitable 
to  the  times,  to  be  sure  1 " 

"  Faith,  the  tune*s  a  pretty  tune  enough,  Mai*k,  only  out  of  fashion  a  little — the 
more'a  the  pity,'* 

"  Wliat  could  I  expect,"  said  Everard,  **  hut  to  meet  some  ranting,  drunken  cavalier, 
as  desperate  and  dangerous  as  niglit  and  £iaek  usuuUy  make  them?  What  if  I  had 
rewarded  your  melody  by  a  ball  in  the  gullet?'* 

"  Why,  there  would  have  been  a  piper  paid — that's  all,*'  said  Wildrake,  **  But 
wherefore  come  you  this  w^ay  now  ?     I  was  about  to  seek  you  at  the  hut/* 

**  I  liave  been  obliged  to  leave  it — I  will  tell  you  the  cause  hereafter,**  replied 
Mark  ham, 

"  What !  the  old  play-hunting  cavalier  was  cross,  or  Chloe  was  unkind  ?" 

"  Jest  not,  Wildrake — it  is  all  over  with  me,"  said  Everard. 

"  The  devil  it  is,"  exclaimed  Wildrake,  "  and  you  take  it  thus  quietly  ! — Zounds  !  let 
us  back  together — Fll  plead  your  cause  for  you — I  know  how  to  tickle  up  an  old  knight 
and  a  pretty  maiden — Let  me  alone  for  putting  you  rectus  in  curia,  you  canting 
rogue. — D — n  me,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  says  I,  your  nephew  is  a  piece  of  a  Puritan — it  won't 
deny — but  Fll  uphold  him  a  gentleman  and  a  pretty  fellow,  for  all  that. — Madam,  says 
I,  you  may  think  your  cousin  looks  like  a  psalm-singing  weaver,  in  that  bare  felt,  and 
with  that  rascally  brown  cloak ;  that  band,  which  looks  like  a  baby's  clout^  and  those 
loose  boots,  which  have  a  whole  calf-skin  in  each  of  them, — but  let  him  wear  on  the 
one  side  of  his  head  a  castor,  with  a  plume  befitting  his  quality ;  give  him  a  good 
Toledo  by  his  side,  with  a  broidered  belt  and  an  inlaid  hilt,  instead  of  the  ton  of  iron 
contained  in  that  basket-hilted  black  Andrew  Ferrara ;  put  a  few  smart  words  in  his 

mouth — and,  blood  and  wounds !  madam,  says  F' 

"  Prithee,  truce  with  this  nonsense,  Wildrake,"  said  Everard,  "  and  tell  me  if  you 
are  sober  enough  to  hear  a  few  words  of  sober  reason  ?" 

**  Pshaw !  man,  I  did  but  crack  a  brace  of  quarts  with  yonder  puritanic,  roundheaded 
soldiers,  up  yonder  at  the  town ;  and  rat  me  but  I  passed  myself  for  the  best  man  of  the 
party ;  twanged  my  nose,  and  turned  up  my  eyes,  as  I  took  my  can — Pah !  the  very 
wine  tasted  of  hypocrisy.  I  think  the  rogue  corporal  smoked  something  at  last — as  for 
the  common  fellows,  neyer  stir,  but  (hey  asked  me  to  say  grace  over  another  quart !" 

"  This  is  just  what  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  about,  Wildrake,"  said  Markham — ► 
"  You  hold  me,  I  am  sure,  for  your  friend  ?" 
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"  True  as  steel. — Chums  at  College  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn — we  have  been  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithoua,  Orestes  and  Pjlades ;  and,  to  sum  up  the  whole  with 
a  puritanic  touch,  David  and  Jonathan,  all  in  one  breath.  Not  even  politics,  the  wedge 
that  rends  families  and  friendships  asunder,  as  iron  rives  oak,  have  been  able  to  split 
us.'' 

"  True,"  answered  Markham :  "  and  when  you  followed  the  King  to  Nottingham, 
and  I  enrolled  under  Essex,  we  swore,  at  our  parting,  that  which  ever  side  was 
victorious,  he  of  us  who  adhered  to  it,  should  protect  his  less  fortunate  comrade." 

"  Surely,  man,  surely ;  and  have  you  not  protected  me  accordingly  ?  Did  you  not 
save  me  from  hanging  ?  and  am  I  not  indebted  to  you  for  the  bread  I  eat  ?" 

"  I  have  but  done  that  which,  had  the  times  been  otherwise,  you,  my  dear  Wildrake, 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  done  for  me.  But,  as  I  said,  that  is  just  what  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you  about  Why  render  the  task  of  protecting  you  more  difl&cult  than  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  any  rate  ?  Why  thrust  thyself  into  the  company  of  soldiers,  or  such 
like,  where  thou  art  sure  to  be  warmed  into  betraying  thyself  ?  Why  come  hollowing 
and  whooping  out  cavalier  ditties,  like  a  drunken  trooper  of  Prince  Rupert,  or  one  of 
Wilmot's  swaggering  body-guards  ?  " 

"  Because  I  may  have  been  both  one  and  t'other  in  my  day,  for  aught  that  you  know," 
replied  Wildrake.  "  But,  oddsfish!  is  it  necessary  I  should  always  be  reminding  you, 
that  our  obligation  of  mutual  protection,  our  league  of  offensive  and  defensive,  as  I  may 
call  it,  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  without  reference  to  the  politics  or  religion  of  the 
party  protected,  or  the  least  obligation  on  him  to  conform  to  those  of  his  friend?" 

"  True,"  said  Everard ;  "  but  with  this  most  necessary  qualification,  that  the  party 
should  submit  to  such  outward  conformity  to  the  times  as  should  make  it  more  easy  and 
safe  for  his  friend  to  be  of  service  to  him.  Now,  you  are  perpetually  breaking  forth,  to 
the  hazard  of  your  own  safety  and  my  credit." 

"  I  tell  you,  IVIark,  and  I  would  tell  your  namesake  the  apostle,  that  you  are  hard  on 
me.  You  have  practised  sobriety  and  hypocrisy  from  your  hanging  sleeves  till  your 
Greneva  cassock — from  the  cradle  to  this  day, — and  it  is  a  thing  of  nature  to  you  ;  and 
you  are  surprised  that  a  rough,  rattling,  honest  fellow,  accustomed  to  speak  truth  all  his 
life,  and  especially  when  he  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  cannot  be  so  perfect  a  prig 
as  thyself — Zooks  !  there  is  no  equality  betwixt  us — A  trained  diver  might  as  well, 
because  he  can  retain  his  breath  for  ten  minutes  without  inconvenience,  upbraid  a  poor 
devil  for  being  like  to  burst  in  twenty  seconds,  at  the  bottom  of  ten  fathoms  water — 
And,  after  all,  considering  the  guise  is  so  new  to  me,  I  think  I  bear  myself  indifferently 
well — ^try  me!" 

"  Are  there  any  more  news  from  Worcester  fight?"  asked  Everard,  in  a  tone  so 
serious  that  it  imposed  on  his  companion,  who  replied  in  his  genuine  character — 

"  Worse !— d — n  me,  worse  an  hundred  times  than  reported — totally  broken.  Noll 
hath  certainly  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and  his  lease  will  have  an  end  one  day — that  is 
all  our  present  comfort." 

"  What !  and  would  this  be  your  answer  to  the  first  red-coat  who  asked  the 
question  ?"  said  Everard.  "  Methinks  you  would  find  a  speedy  passport  to  the  next 
corps  de  garde." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  thought  you  asked  me  in  your  own  person. — 
Lack-a-day !  a  great  mercy — a  glorifying  mercy — a  crowning  mercy — a  vouchsafing — 
an  uplifting — I  profess  the  malignants  are  scattered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba — smitten, 
hip  and  thigh,  even  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun  ! " 

"  Hear  you  aught  of  Colonel  Tliornhaugh's  wounds?" 

"  He  is  dead,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  that's  one  comfort — the  roundheaded  rascal ! — 
Nay,  hold !  it  was  but  a  trip  of  the  tongue — I  meant,  the  sweet  godly  youth." 
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"  And  hear  you  ought  of  the  young  man,  Xing  of  Scotland,  as  they  call  him  ?  "  said 
Everard. 

**  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  hunted  Uke  a  partridge  on  the  mountains.  May  God 
deliver  him^  and  confound  his  enemiea  ! — Zoons,  Mark  Evernrd,  I  can  £oq\  it  no  longer. 
Do  you  not  remember,  that  at  the  Lincoln's-Inn  gambols — though  you  did  not  mingle 
much  in  them,  I  think — I  used  always  to  play  as  well  as  any  of  them  when  it  came  to 
the  action,  but  they  could  never  get  me  to  rehearse  conformably.  It's  the  same  at  this 
day.  I  hear  your  voice,  and  I  answer  to  it  in  the  true  tone  of  my  heart ;  but  when 
I  am  in  the  company  of  your  snuffling  friends,  you  have  seen  me  act  my  part  indifferent 
well." 

"  But  indifferent,  indeed,"  replied  Everard ;  "  however,  there  is  little  call  on  you  to 
do  aught,  save  to  be  modest  and  silent.  Speak  little,  and  lay  aside,  if  you  can,  your 
big  oaths  and  swaggering  looks — set  your  hat  even  on  your  brows." 

"Ay,  that  is  the  curse!  I  have  been  always  noted  for  the  jaunty  manner  in  which 
I  wear  my  castor — Hard  when  a  man's  merits  become  his  enemies  I" 

"  You  must  remember  you  are  my  clerk." 

"  Secretary,"  answered  Wildrake ;  "  let  it  be  secretary,  if  you  love  me." 

"  It  must  be  clerk,  and  nothing  else — plain  clerk — and  remember  to  be  civil  and 
obedient,"  replied  Everard. 

"  But  you  should  not  lay  on  your  commands  with  so  much  ostentatious  superiority, 
Master  Markham  Everard.  Remember  I  am  your  senior  of  three  years*  standing. 
Confound  me,  if  I  know  how  to  take  it !" 

"  Was  ever  such  a  fantastic  wronghead ! — For  my  sake,  if  not  for  thine  own,  bend 
thy  freakish  folly  to  listen  to  reason.  Think  that  I  have  incurred  both  risk  and  shame 
on  thy  account." 

"  Nay,  thou  art  a  right  good  fellow,  Mark,"  replied  the  cavalier ;  "  and  for  thy  sake 
I  will  do  much — but  remember  to  cough,  and  cry  hem !  when  thou  seest  me  like  to 
break  bounds.     And  now,  tell  me  whither  we  are  bound  for  the  night." 
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"  To  Woodstock  Lodge,  to  look  after  my  uncle's  property,"  answered  Markham 
Everard :  "  I  am  informed  that  soldiers  have  taken  possession — Yet  how  could  that  be 
if  thou  foundest  the  party  drinking  in  Woodstock?" 

"  There  was  a  kind  of  commissary  or  steward,  or  some  such  rogue,  had  gone  down 
to  the  Lodge,'*  replied  Wildrake ;  "  I  had  a  peep  at  him." 

"  Lideed ! "  replied  Everard. 

"Ay,  verily,"  said  Wildrake,  "to  speak  your  own  language.  Why,  as  I  passed 
through  the  park  in  quest  of  you,  scarce  half  an  hour  since,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  Lodge — 
Step  this  way,  you  will  see  it  yourself." 

"  In  the  north-west  angle?"  returned  Everard.  "  It  is  from  a  window  in  what  they 
call  Victor  Lee's  apartment" 

"  Well,"  resumed  Wildrake,  "  I  had  been  long  one  of  Lundsford's  lads,  and  well  used 
to  patrolling  duty — So,  rat  me,  says  I,  if  I  leave  a  light  in  my  rear,  without  knowing 
what  it  means.  Besides,  Mark,  thou  hadst  said  so  much  to  me  of  thy  pretty  cousin,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  have  a  peep,  if  I  could." 

"  Thoughtless,  incorrigible  man !  to  what  dangers  do  you  expose  yourself  and  your 
friends,  in  mere  wantonness ! — But  go  on." 

"  By  this  fair  moonshine,  I  believe  thou  art  jealous,  Mark  Everard  !"  replied  his  gay 
companion ;  "  there  is  no  occasion ;  for,  in  any  case,  I,  who  was  to  see  the  lady,  was 
steeled  by  honour  against  the  charms  of  my  friend's  Chloe — Then  the  lady  was  not  to 
see  me,  so  could  make  no  comparisons  to  thy  disadvantage,  thou  knowest — Lastly,  as  it 
fell  out,  neither  of  us  saw  the  other  at  all." 

"  Of  that  I  am  well  aware.  JVIrs.  Alice  left  the  lodge  long  before  sunset,  and  never 
returned.     WTiat  didst  thou  see  to  introduce  with  such  preface?" 

"  Nay,  no  great  matter,"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  only  getting  upon  a  sort  of  buttress, 
(for  I  can  climb  like  any  cat  that  ever  mewed  in  any  gutter,)  and  holding  on  by  the 
vines  and  creepers  which  grew  around,  I  obtained  a  station  where  I  could  see  into  the 
inside  of  that  same  parlour  tliou  spokest  of  just  now." 

"  And  what  saw'st  thou  there?"  once  more  demanded  Everard. 

"  Nay,  no  great  matter,  as  I  said  before,"  replied  the  cavalier ;  "for  in  these 
times  it  is  no  new  thing  to  see  churls  carousing  in  royal  or  noble  chambers.  I  saw  two 
rascallions  engaged  in  emptying  a  solemn  stoup  of  strong  waters,  and  dispatching  a  huge 
venison  pasty,  which  greasy  mess,  for  their  convenience,  they  had  placed  on  a  lady's  work- 
table — One  of  them  was  trying  an  air  on  a  lute." 

"  The  profane  villains ! "  exclaimed  Everard,  "  it  was  Alice's." 

"  Well  said,  comrade — I  am  glad  your  phlegm  can  be  moved.  I  did  but  throw  in 
these  incidents  of  the  lute  and  the  table,  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  get  a  spark  of  human 
spirit  out  of  you,  besanctified  as  you  are." 

"  What  like  were  the  men?"  said  young  Everard. 

"  The  one  a  slouch-hatted,  long-cloaked,  sour-faced  fanatic,  like  the  rest  of  you,  whom 
I  took  to  be  the  steward  or  commissary  I  heard  spoken  of  in  the  town ;  the  other  was  a 
short  sturdy  fellow,  with  a  wood-knife  at  his  girdle,  and  a  long  quarterstafF  lying  beside 
him — ^a  black-haired  knave,  with  white  teeth  and  a  merry  countenance — one  of  the 
under-rangcrs  or  bow -bearers  of  these  walks,  I  fancy." 

"  They  must  have  been  Desborough's  favourite,  trusty  Tomkins,"  said  Everard,  "  and 
Joceline  Joliffe,  the  keeper.  Tomkins  is  Desborough's  right  hand — an  Independent,  and 
hath  pourings  forth,  as  he  calls  them.  Some  think  that  his  gifts  have  the  better  of  his 
^race.     I  have  heard  of  his  abusing  opportunities." 

"  They  were  improving  them  when  I  saw  them,"  replied  Wildrake,  "  and  made  the 
bottle  smoke  for  it — ^when,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  a  stone,  which  had  been  dislodged 
from  the  crumbling  buttress,  gave  way  under  my  weight.  A  clumsy  fellow  like  thee 
would  have  been  so  long  thinking  what  was  to  be  done,  that  he  must  needs  have  followed 
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it  before  ht  could  make  up  his  mind ;  but  I,  Mark,  I  bopped  like  a  s«quirrel  to  an  ivy 
twig,  and  stood  fast  —  waa  wellnigh  shot,  though,  for  the  uoi^i?  alanncd  them  both.  They 
looked  to  the  oriel,  and  mvr  me  on  the  outside ;  the  fanatie  fellow  took  out  a  pistol^ — as 
they  have  always  such  texts  in  readintiss  hanging  beside  the  little  clasped  Bible,  thou 
know'st — the  keeper  seized  his  hunting-pole — I  treated  theni  both  to  a  roar  and  a  grin^ — 
thou  must  know  I  ean  grimace  like  a  baboon^I  learned  the  trick  from  a  French  player, 
who  could  twist  hi.'*  jaws  into  a  pair  of  nut-craeker6 — and  thexe withal  I  dropped  myself 
sweetly  on  the  grass^  and  ran  off  so  trippingly,  keeping  the  dark  side  of  the  wall  as  long 
as  I  could,  that  I  am  wellnigh  persuatied  they  thought  I  wa^  their  kinsman,  the  deril, 
come  among  them  uncalled.     They  were  abominably  startled,'* 

"  Thou  art  most  tearfully  rash,  Wihlrake/'  said  his  comimniou  ;  **  we  arc  now  bound 
for  the  house— what  if  they  shoidd  remember  thee  ?"  ^ 

"  Why,  it  is  no  treason,  is  it?  No  one  has  paid  for  peeping  since  Tom  of  Coven try*s 
days ;  and  if  he  cjime  in  for  a  reckoning,  belike  it  was  for  a  better  treat  than  mine.  But 
trust  me,  they  will  no  more  know  me,  than  a  man  who  had  only  scon  your  friend  Noll  at 
a  conventicle  of  saints,  would  know  the  same  Oliver  on  horseback,  and  charging  with  hit 
lobster- tailed  g<jua<iron ;  or  the  same  Noll  crocking  a  jest  and  a  bottle  with  wicked 
Waller  the  poet/' 

*'  Hush  !  not  a  word  of  Oliver,  as  thou  dost  value  thyself  and  me.  It  is  ill  jesting  with 
the  rock  yon  may  split  on,^ — But  here  la  the  gate~we  will  disturb  these  honest  gentle- 
men's recreations," 

As  he  spoke,  he  applied  the  large  and  ponderous  knocker  to  the  ball-door, 

'*  Rat*tat-tat-too !"  said  Wildrake  ;  "  there  is  a  fine  alarm  to  you  cuckolds  and  round- 
heads," He  then  hatf-mimicked,  half -sung  the  march  so  called : — 

"  Cuck/ildti  come  dig,  cucktAdt^  {?oTn«  Alg ; 
EclUDd  Hboiil  Guckdldii,  cotne  dmncc  to  cnjr  Jlgt" 

"  By  Heaven  !  this  pisses  Midsummer  frenzy,"  said  Everard,  turning  angrily  to  him, 

*'  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  replied  Wildrake ;  **  it  is  hut  a  slight  expectorationt  just  like 
what  one  makes  before  beginning  a  long  speech.  1  will  be  grave  for  an  hour  together, 
now  I  have  got  that  point  of  war  out  of  my  bead." 

As  he  spoke,  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the  wicket  of  the  great  door  was  partly 
opened,  but  secured  with  a  chain  in  case  of  accidents.  The  visage  of  Tomkins,  and  that 
of  Joceline  beneath  it,  appeared  at  the  chink,  illuminated  by  the  lamp  which  the  latter 
held  in  his  hand,  and  Tomkins  demanded  the  meaning  of  this  alarm. 

"  I  demand  instant  admittance  !"  said  Everard.     "  Joliffe,  you  know  me  well?" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Joceline,  "  and  could  admit  you  with  all  my  heart ;  but,  alas  !  sir, 
you  see  I  am  not  key-keeper — Here  is  the  gentleman  whose  warrant  I  must  walk  by — 
The  Lord  help  me,  seeing  times  are  such  as  they  be !" 

"  And  when  that  gentleman,  who  I  think  may  be  Master  Desborough's  valet" 

"  His  honour's  unworthy  secretary,  an  it  please  you,"  interposed  Tomkins ;  while 
Wildrake  whispered  in  Everard's  ear ;  "  T  will  be  no  longer  secretary.  Mark,  thou  wert 
quite  right — the  clerk  must  be  the  more  gentlemanly  calling." 

"  And  if  you  are  Master  Desborough's  secretary,  I  presume  you  know  me  and  my 
condition  well  enough,"  said  Everard,  addressing  the  Independent,  "  not  to  hesitate  to 
admit  me  and  my  attendant  to  a  night's  quarters  in  the  Lodge?" 

"  Surely  not,  surely  not,"  said  the  Independent — "that  is,  if  your  worship  thinks  you 
would  be  better  accommodated  here  than  up  at  the  house  of  entertainment  in  the  town, 
which  men  unprofitably  call  Saint  George's  Inn.  There  is  but  confined  accommodation 
here,  your  honour — and  we  have  been  frayed  out  of  our  lives  already  by  the  visitation 
of  Satan — albeit  his  fiery  dart  is  now  quenched." 

"  This  may  be  all  well  in  its  place,  Sir  Secretary,"  said  Everard ;  "  and  you  may  find 
a  comer  for  it  when  you  are  next  tempted  to  play  the  preacher.     But  I  will  take  it  for 
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no  apology  for  keeping  me  here  in  the  cold  harvest  wind ;  and  if  not  presently  received, 
and  suitably  too,  I  will  report  you  to  your  master  for  insolence  in  your  office." 

The  secretary  of  Desborough  did  not  dare  offer  farther  opposition;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Desborough  himself  only  held  his  consequence  as  a  kinsman  of  Cromwell ; 
and  the  Lord-General,  who  was  wellnigh  paramoimt  already,  was  known  to  be  strongly 
favourable  both  to  the  elder  and  younger  Everard.  It  is  true,  they  were  Presbyterians 
and  he  an  Independent ;  and  that  though  sharing  those  feelings  of  correct  morality  and 
more  devoted  religious  feeling,  by  which,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Parliamentarian  party 
were  distinguished,  the  Everards  were  not  disposed  to  carry  these  attributes  to  the 
extreme  of  enthusiasm,  practised  by  so  many  others  at  the  time.  Yet  it  was  well  known 
that  whatever  might  be  Cromwell's  own  religious  creed,  he  was  not  uniformly  bounded 
by  it  in  the  choice  of  his  favourites,  but  extended  his  countenance  to  those  who  could 
serve  him,  even,  although,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  time,  they  came  out  of  the 
darkness  of  Egypt.  The  character  of  the  elder  Everard  stood  very  high  for  wisdom  and 
sagacity ;  besides,  being  of  a  good  family  and  competent  fortune,  his  adherence  would 
lend  a  dignity  to  any  side  he  might  espouse.  Then  his  son  had  been  a  distinguished  and 
successful  soldier,  remarkable  for  the  discipline  he  maintained  among  his  men,  the 
bravery  which  he  showed  in  the  time  of  action,  and  the  humanity  with  wliich  he  was 
always  ready  to  qualify  the  consequences  of  victory.  Such  men  were  not  to  be  neglected, 
when  many  signs  combined  to  show  that  the  parties  in  the  state,  who  had  successfully 
accomplished  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  King,  were  speedily  to  quarrel  among 
themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  two  Everards  were  therefore  much 
courted  by  Cromwell,  and  their  influence  with  him  was  supposed  to  be  so  great,  that  trusty 
Master  Secretary  Tomkins  cared  not  to  expose  himself  to  risk,  by  contending  with 
Colonel  Everard  for  such  a  trifle  as  a  night's  lodging. 

Joceline  was  active  on  his  side — ^more  lights  were  obtained — ^more  wood  thrown  on  the 
fire— and  the  two  newly-arrived  strangers  were  introduced  into  Victor  Lee's  parlour,  as 
it  was  called,  from  the  picture  over  the  chimney-piece,  which  we  have  already  described. 
It  was  several  minutes  ere  Colonel  Everard  could  recover  his  general  stoicism  of 
deportment,  so  strongly  was  he  impressed  by  finding  himself  in  the  apartment,  under 
whose  roof  he  had  passed  so  many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life.  There  was  the 
cabinet,  which  he  had  seen  opened  with  such  feelings  of  delight  when  Sir  Henry  Lee 
deigned  to  give  him  instructions  in  fishing,  and  to  exhibit  hooks  and  lines,  together  with 
all  the  materials  for  making  the  artificial  fly,  then  little  known.  There  hung  the  ancient 
family  picture,  which,  from  some  odd  mysterious  expressions  of  his  uncle  relating  to  it, 
had  become  to  his  boyhood,  nay,  his  early  youth,  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  of  fear.  He 
remembered  how,  when  left  alone  in  the  apartment,  the  searching  eye  of  the  old  warrior 
seemed  always  bent  upon  his,  in  whatever  part  of  the  room  he  placed  himself,  and  how 
his  childish  imagination  was  perturbed  at  a  phenomenon,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 

With  these  came  a  thousand  dearer  and  warmer  recollections  of  his  early  attachment 
to  his  pretty  cousin  Alice,  when  he  assisted  her  at  her  lessons,  brought  water  for  her 
flowers,  or  accompanied  her  while  she  sung ;  and  he  remembered  that  while  her  father 
looked  at  them  with  a  good-humoured  and  careless  smile,  he  had  once  heard  him  mutter, 
"  And  if  it  should  turn  out  so — ^wliy,  it  might  be  best  for  both,"  and  the  theories  of 
happiness  he  had  reared  on  these  words.  All  these  visions  had  been  dispelled  by  the 
trumpet  of  war,  which  called  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  himself  to  opposite  sides ;  and  the 
transactions  of  this  very  day  had  shown,  that  even  Everard's  success  as  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman  seemed  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  chance  of  their  being  revived. 

He  was  waked  out  of  this  unpleasing  reverie  by  the  approach  of  Joceline,  who,  being 
possibly  a  seasoned  toper,  had  made  the  additional  arrangements  with  more  expedition 
and  accuracy,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  person  engaged  as  he  had  been  since 
night-fall. 
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He  aow  wished  to  know  tho  Colonel^B  directions  for  tht^  nightt 

«  Would  he  eat  anythijog  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Did  bis  honour  choose  to  accept  Sir  Henrj  Lee'a  bed,  which  was  ready  prepared?" 

"  That  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee  should  b^  prepared  for  the  Secretary." 
"  On  pain  of  tbine  eara — No^"  replied  Everard, 
"  TVTiere  then  was  the  worthy  secretary  to  be  quartered  ?'* 

'*  In  the  dog'kennel,  if  you  Iistj*'  replied  Colonel  Everard ;  "  but,"  added  be,  stepping 
to  the  sleeping:  apartment  of  Alice,  which  opened  from  the  parlour,  locking  it,  and  taking 
out  the  key,  "  no  one  shall  profane  this  ehaniljer," 

"  Had  hia  honour  any  other  commands  for  the  night  ?" 

**  None,  save  to  clear  the  apartment  of  yonder  man*     JVIy  clerk  will  remain  with  me — 
I  have  orders  which  must  be  written  out, — Yet  stay — Thou  gavest  my  letter  this  morn- 
ing to  Jlistrees  Alice?" 
''  I  did." 

"  Tell  me,  good  JoceUne,  what  she  said  when  she  received  it  ?  " 
"  She  seemed  much  concerned,  sir ;  and  indeed  I  think  that  she  wept  a  little — but 
indeed  she  seemed  very  much  distressed." 
"  And  what  rae^aage  did  she  send  to  me  ?" 

'*  None,  may  it  please  your  honour — She  began  to  say,  *  Tell  my  cousin  Everard 
that  I  will  communicate  my  uncle's  kind  purpose  to  my  father,  if  I  can  get  fitting 
opportunity — hut  that  I  greatly  fear ' — and  there  checked  herself,  as  it  were,  and  said, 
'  I  will  write  to  my  cousin  ;  and  as  it  may  be  late  ere  I  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  my  father,  do  thou  come  for  my  answer  after  service.'^ — So  I  went  to  church 
mjself,  to  while  away  the  time ;  but  when  I  returned  to  the  Chase,  I  found  this  man 
had  summoned  my  master  to  sur render,  and,  right  or  wrong,  I  must  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Lodge-  I  would  fain  have  given  your  honour  a  bint  that  the  old  knight 
and  my  young  mistress  were  like  to  take  you  on  the  form,  but  I  could  not  mend  the 
matter." 

"Thou  hast  done  well,  good  fellow,  and  I  will  remember  thee. — And  now,  my 
masters,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  brace  of  clerks  or  secretaries,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
while sate  quietly  down  beside  the  stone  bottle,  and  made  up  acquaintance  over  a  glass 
of  its  contentvS — "  Let  me  remind  you,  that  the  night  wears  late." 

"  There  is  something  cries  tinkle,  tinkle,  in  the  bottle  yet,**  said  Wildrake,  in  reply. 

"  Hem  !  hem  !  hem  !"  coughed  the  Colonel  of  the  Parliament  service  ;  and  if  his  lips 

did  not  curse  his  companion's  imprudence,  I  will  not  answer  for  what  arose  in  his 

heart, — "Well!"   he   said,   observing   that   Wildrake   had  filled   his   own   glass   and 

Tomkins's,  "  take  that  parting  glass  and  begone." 

"  Would  you  not  be  pleased  to  hear  first,"  said  Wildrake,  "  how  this  honest  gentle- 
man saw  the  devil  to-night  look  through  a  pane  of  yonder  window,  and  how  he  thinks 
he  had  a  mighty  strong  resemblance  to  your  worship's  humble  slave  and  varlet  scribbler  ? 
Would  you  but  hear  this,  sir,  and  just  sip  a  glass  of  this  very  recommendable  strong 
waters?" 

"  I  will  drink  none,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard  sternly ;  "  and  I  have  to  tell  you,  that 
you  have  drunken  a  glass  too  much  already. — Mr.  Tomkins,  sir,  I  wish  you  good  night." 
"  A  word  in  season  at  parting,"  said  Tomkins,  standing  up  behind  the  long  leathern 
back  of  a  chair,  hemming  and  snuffling  as  if  preparing  for  an  exhortation. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  Markham  Everard  sternly ;  "  you  are  not  now  sufficiently 
yourself  to  guide  the  devotion  of  others." 

"  Woe  be  to  them  that  reject!"  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  stalking 
out  of  the  room — the  rest  was  lost  in  shutting  the  door,  or  suppressed  for  fear  of 
offence. 
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"  And  now,  fool  Wildrake,  begone  to  thy  bed— yonder  it  lies,"  pointing  to  the 
knight's  apartment. 

"  What,  thou  hast  secured  the  lady's  for  thyself?  I  saw  thee  put  the  key  in  thy 
pocket." 

"  I  would  not — indeed  I  could  not  sleep  in  that  apartment — I  can  sleep  nowhere — 
but  I  will  watch  in  this  arm-chair. — I  have  made  him  place  wood  for  repairing  the 
fire. — Good  now,  go  to  bed  thyself,  and  sleep  off  thy  liquor." 

"  Liquor ! — ^I  laugh  thee  to  scorn,  Mark — thou  art  a  milksop,  and  the  son  of  a  milksop, 
and  know'st  not  what  a  good  fellow  can  do  in  the  way  of  crushing  an  honest  cup." 

"  The  whole  vices  of  his  faction  are  in  this  poor  fellow  individually,"  said  the  Colonel 
to  himself,  eyeing  his  protege  askance,  as  the  other  retreated  into  the  bedroom,  with  no 
very  steady  pace — "  He  is  reckless,  intemperate,  dissolute ; — and  if  I  cannot  get  him 
safely  shipped  for  France,  he  will  certainly  be  both  his  own  ruin  and  mine. — Yet, 
withal,  he  is  kind,  brave,  and  generous,  and  would  have  kept  the  faith  with  me  which 
he  now  expects  from  me ;  and  in  what  consists  the  merit  of  our  truth,  if  we  observe 
not  our  plighted  word  when  we  have  promised,  to  our  hurt  ?  I  will  take  the  liberty, 
however,  to  secure  myself  against  farther  interruption  on  his  part." 

So  saying,  he  locked  the  door  of  communication  betwixt  the  sleeping- room,  to  which 
the  cavalier  had  retreated,  and  the  parlour ; — and  then,  after  pacing  the  floor  thought- 
fully, returned  to  his  seat,  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  drew  out  a  number  of  letters. — 
"  I  will  read  these  over  once  more,"  he  said,  "  that,  if  possible,  the  thought  of  public 
affairs  may  expel  this  keen  sense  of  personal  sorrow.  Gracious  Providence,  where  is 
this  to  end !  We  have  sacrificed  the  peace  of  our  families,  the  warmest  wishes  of  our 
young  hearts,  to  right  the  country  in  which  we  were  bom,  and  to  free  her  from  oppres- 
sion ;  yet  it  appears,  that  every  step  we  have  made  towards  liberty,  has  but  brought  us 
in  view  of  new  and  more  terrific  perils,  as  he  who  travels  in  a  mountainous  region,  is  by 
every  step  which  elevates  him  higher,  placed  in  a  situation  of  more  imminent  hazard." 

He  read  long  and  attentively,  various  tedious  and  embarrassed  letters,  in  which  the 
writers,  placing  before  him  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  England, 
as  their  supreme  ends,  could  not,  by  all  the  ambagitory  expressions  they  made  use  of, 
prevent  the  shrewd  eye  of  Markham  Everard  from  seeing,  that  self-interest  and  views 
of  ambition  were  the  principal  moving  springs  at  the  bottom  of  their  plots. 


dlnajptK  i$t  gijtitli. 


HI^'P  ftvnJs  ua  us  evei!]  ttio  hit  broUitr  PcAlh— 

We  know  not  when  it  comes — we  know  it  must  come— 

We  may  affect  to  scorn  and  to  contemn  it. 

For  'tis  the  highest  pride  of  human  misery 

To  say  it  knows  not  of  an  opiate ; 

Yet  the  reft  parent,  the  despairing  lover, 

Even  the  poor  wretch  who  waits  for  execution, 

Feds  tins  oblivion,  against  which  he  thought 

His  woes  had  arm'd  his  senses,  steal  upon  him, 

And  through  the  fenceless  citadel — the  body — 

Surprise  that  haughty  garrison— tlie  mind. 

Herbert. 


>|-:^^^^  OLONEL  EVERARD  experienced  the  truth  contained  in  the  verses  of  the 
yir^JN^  quaint  old  bard  whom  we  have  quoted  above.  Amid  private  grief,  and 
Ci^.jjt^)^  anxiety  for  a  country  long  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  not  likely  to  fall  soon 
>X>?Ti^  under  any  fixed  or  well-established  form  of  government,  Everard  and  his 
iather  had,  like  many  others,  turned  their  eyes  to  General  Cromwell,  as  the  person 
whose  valour  had  made  him  the  darling  of  the  army,  whose  strong  sagacity  had  hitherto 
predominated  over  the  high  talents  by  which  he  had  been  assailed  in  Parliament,  as  well 
as  over  his  enemies  in  the  field,  and  who  was  alone  in  the  situation  to  settle  the  nation, 
as  the  phrase  then  went ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  dictate  the  mode  of  government.  The 
father  and  son  were  both  reputed  to  stand  high  in  the  General's  favour.  But  Markham 
Everard  was  conscious  of  some  particulars,  which  induced  him  to  doubt  whether 
Cromwell  actually,  and  at  heart,  bore  either  to  his  father  or  to  himself  that  good- will 
which  was  generally  believed.  He  knew  him  for  a  profound  politician,  who  could  veil 
for  any  length  of  time  his  real  sentiments  of  men  and  things,  until  they  could  be  dis- 
played without  prejudice  to  his  interest     And  he  moreover  knew  that  the  General  was 
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not  likely  to  forget  the  opposition  which  the  Presbyterian  party  had  offered  to  what 
Oliver  called  the  Great  Matter — ^the  trial,  namely,  and  execution  of  the  King.  In  this 
opposition,  his  father  and  he  had  anxiously  concurred,  nor  had  the  arguments,  nor  even 
the  half-expressed  threats  of  Cromwell,  induced  them  to  flinch  from  that  course,  far  less 
to  permit  their  names  to  be  introduced  into  the  commission  nominated  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  that  memorable  occasion. 

This  hesitation  had  occasioned  some  temporary  coldness  between  the  General  and  the 
Everards,  father  and  son.  But  as  the  latter  remained  in  the  army,  and  bore  arms  under 
Cromwell  both  in  Scotland,  and  finally  at  Worcester,  his  services  very  frequently  called 
forth  the  approbation  of  his  commander.  After  the  fight  of  Worcester,  in  particular, 
he  was  among  the  number  of  those  officers  on  whom  Oliver,  rather  considering  the 
actual  and  practical  extent  of  his  own  power,  than  the  name  under  which  he  exercised 
it,  was  with  difficulty  withheld  from  imposing  the  dignity  of  Knights-Bannerets  at  his 
own  will  and  pleasure.  It  therefore  seemed,  that  all  recollection  of  former  disagree- 
ment was  obliterated,  and  that  the  Everards  had  regained  their  former  stronghold  in  the 
General's  affections.  There  were,  indeed,  several  who  doubted  this,  and  who  endeavoured 
to  bring  over  this  distinguished  young  officer  to  some  other  of  the  parties  which  divided 
the  infant  Commonwealth.  But  to  these  proposals  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Enough  of 
blood,  he  said,  had  been  spilled — it  was  time  that  the  nation  should  have  repose  under 
a  firmly-established  government,  of  strength  sufficient  to  protect  property,  and  of  lenity 
enough  to  encourage  the  return  of  tranquillity.  This,  he  thought,  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  Cromwell,  and  the  greater  part  of  England  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  thus  submitting  to  the  domination  of  a  successful  soldier,  those  who 
did  so,  forgot  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  late 
King.  But  in  revolutions,  stern  and  high  principles  are  often  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  current  of  existing  circumstances ;  and  in  many  a  case,  where  wars  have  been  waged 
for  points  of  metaphysical  right,  they  have  been  at  last  gladly  terminated,  upon  the 
mere  hope  of  obtaining  general  tranquillity,  as,  after  many  a  long  siege,  a  garrison  is 
often  glad  to  submit  on  mere  security  for  life  and  limb. 

Colonel  Everard,  therefore,  felt  that  tlie  support  which  he  afforded  Cromwell,  was 
only  under  the  idea,  that,  amid  a  choice  of  evils,  the  least  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
a  man  of  the  General's  wisdom  and  valour  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and 
he  was  sensible,  that  Oliver  himself  was  likely  to  consider  his  attachment  as  lukewarm 
and  imperfect,  and  measure  his  gratitude  for  it  upon  the  same  limited  scale. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  circumstances  compelled  him  to  make  trial  of  the 
General's  friendship.  The  sequestration  of  Woodstock,  and  the  warrant  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  dispose  of  it  as  national  property,  had  been  long  granted,  but  the  interest 
of  the  elder  Everard  had  for  weeks  and  months  deferred  its  execution.  The  hour  was 
now  approaching  when  the  blow  could  be  no  longer  parried,  especially  as  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
on  his  side,  resisted  every  proposal  of  submitting  himself  to  the  existing  government, 
and  was  therefore,  now  that  his  hour  of  grace  was  passed,  enrolled  in  the  list  of  stub- 
born and  irreclaimable  malignants,  with  whom  the  Council  of  State  was  determined  no 
longer  to  keep  terms.  The  only  mode  of  protecting  the  old  knight  and  his  daughter, 
was  to  interest,  if  possible,  the  General  himself  in  the  matter;  and  revolving  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  their  intercourse.  Colonel  Everard  felt  that  a  request, 
which  would  so  immediately  intefere  with  the  interests  of  Desborough,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  present  Commissioners,  was  putting  to  a  very  severe 
trial  the  friendship  of  the  latter.     Yet  no  alternative  remained. 

With  this  view,  and  agreeably  to  a  request  from  Cromwell,  who  at  parting  had  been 
very  urgent  to  have  his  written  opinion  upon  public  affairs,  Colonel  Everard  passed  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night  in  arranging  his  ideas  upon  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
a  plan  which  he  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  Cromwell,  as  it  exhorted  him,  under 
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the  aid  of  ProTidencCj  to  become  the  saviour  of  tlie  strtte,  by  conroking  a  free  Parlk- 
loent,  and  bj  their  aid  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  some  form  of  liberal  and  established 
government,  which  might  aupersede  the  state  nf  anarchy,  m  which  the  natioi^  was  other- 
wise likely  to  be  merged.  Taking  a  general  view  of  tlie  totnUy  broken  condition  of  the 
Royalists,  and  of  the  various  factions  which  now  convulsed  the  state,  he  showed  how 
this  might  be  done  without  bloodshed  or  violence.  From  tltis  topic  he  descended  to  the 
propriety  of  keeping  up  the  becoming  state  of  the  Executive  Government,  in  whose 
hands  soever  it  should  be  lodged,  and  thus  showed  Cromwell^  a&  the  future  Stadtbolder^ 
or  Consul,  or  Lieutenant-General  of  Great  Britain  and  Irt^land,  a  prospect  of  demesne 
and  residences  becoming  his  dignity*  Then  he  naturally  passed  to  tbe  disparking  and 
destroying  of  tbe  royal  residences  of  England,  made  a  woful  picture  of  the  demolition 
which  impended  over  Woodstock,  and  inlereeded  for  the  preservation  of  that  beautiful 
seat,  as  a  matter  of  personal  favour,  in  which  he  found  himself  deeply^  interes^ted. 

Colonel  Everard,  when  he  had  finished  his  Jetterj  did  not  find  himself  greatly  risen  in 
hia  own  opinion.  In  the  course  of  his  political  conduct,  he  liad  till  this  hour  avoided 
mbdng  up  personal  motives  w^ith  his  public  grounda  of  action,  and  yet  he  now  felt 
himself  making  sncb  a  composition.  But  he  comforted  himself,  or  at  least  silenced  this 
unplaaaing  recolleetion,  with  tbe  consideration,  that  the  weal  of  Bntain,  studied  under 
the  aspect  of  the  time^  absolutely  required  that  Cromwell  should  be  at  the  bead  of  the 
government  J  and  that  tbe  interest  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  or  rather  his  safety  and  his 
existence^  no  less  emphatically  demanded  the  preservation  of  Woodstock,  and  Ida 
residence  there.  Was  it  a  fault  of  his^  that  the  same  road  should  lead  to  both  these 
enda,  or  that  his  private  interest,  and  that  of  the  country,  should  happen  to  mix  in  the 
same  letter  ?  He  hardened  himself,  therefoi^  to  the  act^  made  up  and  addressed  his 
packet  to  the  Lord-General,  and  then  sealed  it  with  his  seal  of  arms.  This  done,  he  lay 
back  in  the  chair ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  expect  a  ttons  to  the  contrary,  fell  asleep  in  the 
course  of  bis  retiectionsi  anxious  and  har raising  an  they  ">vere,  and  did  nut  awaken 
until  tbe  cold  grey  light  of  dawn  was  peeping  through  the  eastern  orit4. 

He  started  at  first,  rousing  himself  with  the  sensation  of  one  who  awakes  in  a  place 
unknown  to  him ;  but  the  localities  instantly  forced  themselves  on  his  recollection. 
The  lamp  burning  dimly  in  the  socket,  the  wood  fire  almost  extinguished  in  its  own 
white  embers,  the  gloomy  picture  over  the  chimuey-piece,  the  sealed  packet  on  the 
table — all  reminded  him  of  the  events  of  yesterday,  and  his  deliberations  of  the 
succeeding  night. 

**  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  he  said  ;  "  it  must  be  Cromwell  or  anarchy.  And  probably 
the  sense  that  his  title,  as  head  of  the  Executive  Government,  is  derived  merely  from 
popular  consent,  may  check  the  too  natural  proneness  of  power  to  render  itself  arbi- 
trary. If  he  govern  by  Parliaments,  and  with  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  subject, 
wherefore  not  Oliver  as  well  as  Charles  ?  But  I  must  take  measures  for  having  this 
conveyed  safely  to  the  hands  of  this  future  sovereign  prince.  It  will  be  well  to  take 
the  first  word  of  influence  with  him,  since  there  must  be  many  who  will  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  counsels  more  violent  and  precipitate." 

He  determined  to  intrust  the  important  packet  to  the  charge  of  Wildrake,  whose 
rashness  was  never  so  distinguished,  as  when  by  any  chance  he  was  left;  idle  and  unem- 
ployed ;  besides,  even  if  his  faith  had  not  been  otherwise  unimpeachable,  the  obligations 
which  he  owed  to  his  friend  Everard  must  have  rendered  it  such. 

These  conclusions  passed  through  Colonel  Everard*s  mind,  as,  collecting  the  remains 
of  wood  in  the  chimney,  he  gathered  them  into  a  hearty  blaze,  to  remove  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling  of  chillness  which  pervaded  his  limbs  ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  a  little 
more  warm,  again  sunk  into  a  slumber,  which  was  only  dispelled  by  the  beams  of 
morning  peeping  into  his  apartment. 

He  arose,  roused  himself,  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  looked  from  the  large 
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oriel  window  on  the  nearest  objects,  which  were  the  untrimmed  hedges  and  neglected 
walks  of  a  certain  wilderness,  and  it  is  called  in  ancient  treatises  on  gardening,  which, 
kept  of  yore  well  ordered,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  the  topiary  art,  presented  a  succession 
of  yew-trees  cut  into  fantastic  forms,  of  close  alleys,  and  of  open  walks,  filling  about 
two  or  three  acres  of  ground  on  that  side  of  the  Lodge,  and  forming  a  boundary 
between  its  immediate  precincts  and  the  open  Park.  Its  enclosure  was  now  broken 
down  in  many  places,  and  the  hinds  with  their  fawns  fed  free  and  unstartled  up  to  the 
very  windows  of  the  silvan  palace. 

This  had  been  a  favourite  scene  of  Markham's  sports  when  a  boy.  He  could  still 
distinguish,  though  now  grown  out  of  shape,  the  verdant  battlements  of  a  Gothic  castle, 
all  created  by  the  gardener's  shears,  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  shoot  his  arrows ; 
or,  stalking  before  it  like  the  Knight-errants  of  whom  he  read,  was  wont  to  blow  his 
horn,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  supposed  giant  or  Paynim  knight,  by  whom  it  was  gar- 
risoned. He  remembered  how  he  used  to  train  his  cousin,  though  several  years  younger 
than  himself,  to  bear  a  part  in  those  revels  of  his  boyish  fancy,  and  to  play  the  character 
of  an  elfin  page,  or  a  fairy,  or  an  enchanted  princess.  He  remembered,  too,  many  par- 
ticulars of  their  later  acquaintance,  from  which  he  had  been  almost  necessarily  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  from  an  early  period  their  parents  had  entertained  some  idea,  that 
there  might  be  a  well-fitted  match  betwixt  his  fair  cousin  and  himself.  A  thousand 
visions,  formed  in  so  bright  a  prospect,  had  vanished  along  with  it,  but  now  returned 
like  shadows,  to  remind  him  of  all  he  had  lost — and  for  what  ? — "  For  the  sake  of 
England,"  his  proud  consciousness  replied, — "  Of  England,  in  danger  of  becoming  the 
prey  at  once  of  bigotry  and  tyranny."  And  he  strengthened  himself  with  the  recol- 
lection, "  If  I  have  sacrificed  my  private  happiness,  it  is  that  my  country  may  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  personal  freedom ;  which,  under  a  weak  prince  and  usurping 
statesman,  she  was  but  too  likely  to  have  lost." 

But  the  busy  fiend  in  his  breast  would  not  be  repulsed  by  the  bold  answer.  "  Has 
thy  resistance,"  it  demanded,  "  availed  thy  country,  Markham  Everard  ?  Lies  not 
England,  after  so  m*ich  bloodshed,  and  so  much  misery,  as  low  beneath  the  sword  of 
a  fortunate  soldier,  as  formerly  under  the  sceptre  of  an  encroaching  prince?  Are 
Parliament,  or  what  remains  of  them,  fitted  to  contend  with  a  leader,  ma*<ter  of  his 
soldiers'  hearts,  as  bold  and  subtle  as  he  is  impenetrable  in  his  designs !  This  General 
who  holds  the  army,  and  by  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  in  his  hand,  will  he  lay  down 
his  power  because  philosophy  would  pronounce  it  his  duty  to  become  a  subject?" 

He  dared  not  answer  that  his  knowledge  of  Cromwell  authorised  him  to  expect  any 
such  act  of  self-denial.  Yet  still  he  considered  that  in  times  of  such  infinite  difficuUy, 
that  must  be  the  best  government,  however  little  desirable  in  itself,  which  should  most 
speedily  restore  peace  to  the  land,  and  stop  the  wounds  which  the  contending  parties 
were  daily  inflicting  on  each  other.  He  imagined  that  Cromwell  was  the  only  autho- 
rity under  which  a  steady  government  could  be  formed,  and  therefore  had  attached 
himself  to  his  fortune,  though  not  without  considerable  and  recurring  doubts,  how  far 
serving  the  views  of  this  impenetrable  and  mysterious  General  was  consistent  with  the 
principles  under  which  he  had  assumed  arms. 

Wliile  these  things  passed  in  liis  mind,  Everard  looked  upon  the  packet  which  lay  on 
the  table  addressed  to  the  Lord-General,  and  which  he  had  made  up  before  sleep.  He 
hesitated  several  times,  when  he  remembered  its  purport,  and  in  what  degree  he  must 
stand  committed  with  that  personage,  and  bound  to  support  his  plans  of  aggrandizement, 
when  once  that  communication  was  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  possession. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  so,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Among  the  contending 
parties,  he  is  the  strongest — the  wisest  and  most  moderate — and  ambitious  though  he 
be,  perhaps  not  the  most  dangerous.  Some  one  must  be  trusted  with  power  to  preserve 
and  enforce  general  order,  and  who  can  possess  or  wield  such  power  like  him  that  is 
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bead  of  the  irictorious  nrmles  of  England  ?    Come  what  will  in  future,  ptme  wid  the 

restcjradon  of  law  ought  to  be  our  tirst  and  most  pressing  object.  This  remnant  of 
a  parli^tnent  cannot  keep  their  ground  against  the  armyj  by  mera  appeal  to  the  sanction 
of  opinion.  If  tlioj  design  to  reduce  the  soldiery,  it  must  be  hj  actu!il  warfaren,  and  the 
land  has  been  too  long  steejjed  in  blood.  But  Cromwell  ma}>  and  T  trust  will^  make 
a  moderate  accommodation  with  them,  on  grounds  hy  which  peace  may  be  preserved  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  which  we  must  look  and  tru^fc  for  a  JiettJement  of  the  kingdom,  ala^ ! 
and  for  the  chance  of  protecting  my  obstinate  kinsman  from  the  consequences  of  his 
honest  though  absurd  pertinacity/' 

Silencing  some  internal  feelings  of  doubt  and  reluctance  by  such  reasoning  as  tliis, 
Markham  Eyemrd  continued  in  his  resolution  to  unite  himself  with  Cromwell  in  the 
struggle  which  waa  evidently  approaching  betwixt  the  civil  and  military  authorities  j 
not  as  the  course  which,  if  at  perfect  liberty,  he  would  have  preferred  adopting,  but  m 
the  best  choit^  between  two  dangerous  extremities  to  which  the  times  had  reduced  him. 
He  could  not  help  trembling,  however,  when  he  recollected  that  his  father,  though 
hitherto  the  admirer  of  Cromwell,  as  the  implement  by  whom  so  many  marvels  had 
been  wrought  in  England,  might  not  be  dispo^^ed  to  unite  w^ith  hia  intercut  against  that 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  which  he  had  been,  till  partly  laid  aside  by  continued 
ijidisposition,  an  active  and  leading  member-  This  doubt  also  ho  was  obliged  lo 
liwallow,  or  strangle,  as  he  might ;  but  consoled  himself  with  the  ready  argument,  that 
it  was  impossible  his  father  could  see  matters  in  another  light  than  that  in  which  they 
occurred  to  himself. 


VUL.   X. 


«jript?r  rtjii  ^.li^railj* 


JXETERMINED  at  length  to  dispatch  his  packet  to  the  General  witliout  delay, 
kI  Colonel  Evcrard  approached  the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  which,  as  was 
^*l  evident  from  the  heavy  breathing  witliin,  the  prisoner  Wildrake  enjoyed 

^^•^^  a  deep  slumber,  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  once  and  of  fatigue.  In 
turning  the  key,  the  bolt,  which  was  rather  rusty,  made  a  resistance  so  noisy,  as  partly 
to  attract  the  sleeper  s  attention,  though  not  to  awake  him.  Everard  stood  by  his 
bedside,  as  he  heard  him  mutter,  "Is  it  morning  already,  jailor? — Why,  you  dog,  an 
you  had  but  a  cast  of  humanity  in  you,  you  would  qualify  your  vile  news  with  a  cup  of 
sack ; — hanging  is  sorry  work,  my  masters — and  sorrow's  dry." 

"  Up,  Wildrake — up,  thou  ill-omened  dreamer,"  said  his  friend,  shaking  him  by  the 
collar. 

"  Hands  off!"  answered  the  sleeper. — "I  can  climb  a  ladder  without  help,  I  trow." — 
He  then  sate  up  in  the  bed,  and  opening  his  eyes,  stared  around  him,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Zounds !  Mark,  is  it  only  thou  ?  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me — fetters  were 
struck  from  my  legs — rope  drawn  round  my  gullet — irons  knocked  off  my  hands — 
hempen  cravat  tucked  on — all  ready  for  a  dance  in  the  open  element  upon  slight 
footing." 

"  Truce  with  thy  folly,  Wildrake ;  sure  the  devil  of  drink,  to  whom  thou  hast,  I  think, 
sold  thyself" 

"  For  a  hogshead  of  sack,"  interrupted  Wildrake ;  "  the  bargain  was  made  in  a  cellar 
in  the  Vintry." 

"  I  am  as  mad  as  thou  art,  to  trust  any  thing  to  thee,"  said  Markham ;  "  I  scarce 
believe  thou  hast  thy  senses  yet." 

"  What  should  aU  me  ? "  said  Wildrake — "  I  trust  I  have  not  tasted  liquor  in  my 
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«leep»  saving  that  I  dreamed  of  drinkiog  smdl-beer  with  Old  Noll,  of  hL&  own  brewing. 

But  do  not  look  so  (^lum,  man — I  am  the  same  Koger  "VVildndie  that  I  ever  was  5 
03  wild  m  a  mallard,  but  as  true  m  a  game-cock,  I  am  thine  own  chum,  man — bound 
to  thee  by  thy  kind  deeds^-^dceittcttis  hmteJiHo — there  is  Latin  for  it  ;  and  where  b  the 
thiBg  thou  wilt  charge  me  with,  that  I  will  not,  or  dare  not  execute,  were  it  to  pick  the 
deviFs  teeth  with  my  rapier,  after  he  had  breakfasted  upon  rom^idheads  ?  *' 

*'  You  will  drire  me  mud,*'  said  Everard, — **  When  I  am  about  to  intrust  all  I  haye 
most  Yoluable  on  earth  to  your  manugement,  your  conduct  and  language  are  thoae  of 
a  mere  Bedlamite.  La^t  night  I  made  allowance  for  th^  drunken  fury ;  but  who  can 
endure  thy  morning  madness  ?«-it  is  unsafe  for  thyself  and  iiie,  Wildroke — it  ta  unkind 
—  I  might  say  ungrateful." 

"Nay,  do  not  say  ifhat^  my  friend,"  said  the  ea,yalierj  with  eome  show  of  feeling i 
**  and  do  not  judge  of  nie  w^ith  a  severity  that  cannot  apply  to  such  as  I  am.  We  who 
have  lottt  our  all  iu  thesie  sad  jars,  who  are  compelled  to  ^\di\  for  our  lining,  not  from 
flaj  to  (Jay,  but  from  meal  to  meal — we  whose  only  hiding  place  is  the  jailj  whose 
profiipect  of  final  repi>se  is  the  gallows, — what  canst  thou  expect  from  us,  but  to  bear 
such  a  lot  with  a  light  heart,  since  we  should  break  down  under  it  with  a  heavy  one?" 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  feeling  which  found  a  responding  string  in  Everard'a 
bosom»     lie  took  bis  friend';*  hanrJ,  aiul  pressed  it  kiudlj, 

"  Nay,  if  I  seemed  harsh  to  tliee,  Wildrake,  I  j>rf>fesg  it  vvas  for  thine  own  sake  more 
than  mine*  I  know  thou  hast  at  the  hottom  of  thy  levity,  as  deep  a  principle  of  honour 
and  feeling  as  ever  governed  a  human  heart.  But  thou  art  thoughtless— thou  art  rash — 
and  I  protest  to  thee,  that  wcrt  thou  to  betray  thyself  in  ibis  matter,  in  which  1  trust 
thee,  tlie  evil  consequences  to  myself  would  not  aiSict  me  more  thiui  the  thought  of 
putting  thee  into  such  danger.*' 

"  Nay,  if  you  take  it  on  that  tone,  Mark,"  said  the  cavalier,  making  an  effort  to 
laugh,  evidently  that  he  might  conceal  a  tendeticj  to  a  different  emotion,  **  tliou  wilt 
make  children  of  us  both — ^babes  nnd  sucklings,  by  the  hilt  of  this  bilbo, — ComCj  trust 
me ;  I  can  be  cautious  when  time  requires  it — no  man  ever  saw  me  drink  when  an  alert 
was  expected — and  not  one  poor  pint  of  wine  will  I  taste  until  I  have  managed  this 
matter  for  thee.  Well,  I  am  thy  secretary — clerk — I  had  forgot — and  carry  thy  dis- 
patches to  Cromwell,  taking  good  heed  not  to  be  surprised  or  choused  out  of  my  lump 
of  loyalty,  [striking  his  finger  on  the  packet,]  and  I  am  to  deliver  it  to  the  most  loyal 
hands  to  which  it  is  most  humbly  addressed — Adzooks,  Mark,  think  of  it  a  moment 
longer — Surely  thou  wilt  not  carry  thy  perverseness  so  far  as  to  strike  in  with  this 
bloody-minded  rebel  ? — Bid  me  give  him  three  inches  of  my  dudgeon-dagger,  and  I  will 
do  it  much  more  willingly  than  present  him  with  thy  packet." 

"  Go  to,"  replied  Everard,  "  this  is  beyond  our  bargain.  If  you  will  help  me  it  is 
well ;  if  not,  let  me  lose  no  time  in  debating  with  thee,  since  I  think  every  moment  an 
age  till  the  packet  is  in  the  GeneraFs  possession.  It  is  the  only  way  left  me  to  obtain 
some  protection,  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  my  uncle  and  his  daughter." 

"  That  being  the  ease,"  said  the  cavalier,  "  I  will  not  spare  the  spur.  My  nag  up 
yonder  at  the  town  will  be  ready  for  the  road  in  a  trice,  and  thou  mayst  reckon  on  my 
being  with  Old  Noll — thy  General,  I  mean — in  as  short  time  as  man  and  horse  may 
consume  betwixt  Woodstock  and  Windsor,  where  I  think  I  shall  for  the  present  find  thy 
friend  keeping  possession  where  he  has  slain." 

"  Hush,  not  a  word  of  that.  Since  we  parted  last  night,  I  have  shaped  thee  a  path 
which  will  suit  thee  better  than  to  assume  the  decency  of  language  and  of  outward 
manner,  of  which  thou  hast  so  little.  I  have  acquainted  the  General  that  thou  hast 
been  by  bad  example  and  bad  education" 

"  Which  is  to  be  interpreted  by  contraries,  I  hope,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  for  sure  I  have 
been  as  well  bom  and  bred  up  as  any  lad  of  Leicestershire  might  desire." 
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"  Now,  I  prithee,  hush— ^hou  hast,  I  say,  by  bad  example  become  at  one  time  a 
malignant,  and  mixed  in  the  party  of  the  late  King.  But  seeing  what  things  were 
wrought  in  the  nation  by  the  General,  thou  hast  come  to  a  clearness  touching  his  calling 
to  be  a  great  implement  in  the  settlement  of  these  distracted  kingdoms.  This  account 
of  thee  will  not  only  lead  him  to  pass  over  some  of  thy  eccentricities,  should  they  break 
out  in  spite  of  thee,  but  will  also  give  thee  an  interest  with  him  as  being  more  especially 
attached  to  his  own  person." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Wildrake,  "  as  every  fisher  loves  best  the  trouts  that  are  of  his 
own  tickling." 

"  It  is  likely,  I  think,  he  will  send  thee  hither  with  letters  to  me,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  enabling  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  these  sequestrators,  and  to  give  poor 
old  Sir  Henry  Lee  permission  to  linger  out  his  days  among  the  oaks  he  loves  to  look 
upon.  I  have  made  this  my  request  to  General  Cromwell,  and  I  think  my  father's 
friendship  and  my  own  may  stretch  so  far  on  his  regard  without  risk  of  cracking, 
especially  standing  matters  as  they  now  do— thou  dost  understand  ?  " 

"  Entirely  well,"  said  the  cavalier ;  "  stretch,  quotha ! — I  would  rather  stretch  a  rope 
than  hold  commerce  with  the  old  King-killing  ruffian.  But  I  have  said  I  will  be  guided 
by  thee,  Markham,  and  rat  me  but  I  will." 

"  Be  cautious,  then,"  said  Everard,  "  mark  well  what  he  does  and  says — more 
especially  what  he  does ;  for  Oliver  is  one  of  those  whose  mind  is  better  known  by  his 
actions  than  by  his  words ;  and  stay — I  warrant  thee  thou  wert  setting  off  without  a 
cross  in  thy  purse  ?" 

"  Too  true,  Mark,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  the  last  noble  melted  last  night  among  yonder 
blackguard  troopers  of  yours." 

"  Well,  Roger,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  that  is  easily  mended."  So  saying,  he  slipped 
his  purse  into  his  friend's  hand.  "  But  art  thou  not  an  inconsiderate  weather-brained 
fellow,  to  set  forth  as  thou  wert  about  to  do,  without  any  thing  to  bear  thy  charges ; 
what  couldst  thou  have  done?" 

"  Faith,  I  never  thought  of  that ;  I  must  have  cried  Stundy  I  suppose,  to  the  first 
pursy  townsman  or  greasy  grazier  that  I  met  o*  the  heath — it  is  many  a  good  fellow's 
shift  in  these  bad  times." 

**  Go  to,"  said  Everard ;  "  be  cautious — use  none  of  your  loose  acquaintance — rule 
your  tongue — beware  of  the  wine-pot — for  there  is  little  danger  if  thou  couldst  only  but 
keep  thyself  sober — Be  moderate  in  speech,  and  forbear  oaths  or  vaunting." 

"  In  short,  metamorphose  myself  into  such  a  prig  as  thou  art,  Mark. — Well,"  said 
Wildrake,  "  so  far  as  outside  will  go,  I  think  I  can  make  a  Hope-on- High- Bamhy  *  as 
well  as  thou  canst.  Ah  !  those  were  merry  days  when  we  saw  Mills  present  Bomby  at 
the  Fortune  playhouse,  Mark,  ere  I  had  lost  my  laced  cloak  and  the  jewel  in  my  ear,  or 
thou  hadst  gotten  the  wrinkle  on  thy  brow,  and  the  puritanic  twist  of  thy  mustache  !" 

**  They  were  like  most  worldly  pleasures,  Wildrake,"  replied  Everard,  "  sweet  in  the 
mouth  and  bitter  in  digestion. — But  away  with  thee ;  and  when  thou  bring'st  back  my 
answer,  thou  wilt  find  me  either  here  or  at  Saint  George's  Inn,  at  the  little  borough. — 
Good  luck  to  thee — Be  but  cautious  how  thou  bearest  thyself." 

The  Colonel  remained  in  deep  meditation. — "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  pledged 
myself  too  far  to  the  General.  A  breach  between  him  and  the  Parliament  seems 
inevitable,  and  would  throw  England  back  into  civil  war,  of  which  all  men  are  wearied. 
He  may  dislike  my  messenger — ^yet  that  I  do  not  greatly  fear.  He  knows  I  would 
choose  such  as  j  can  myself  depend  on,  and  hath  dealt  enough  with  the  stricter  sort  to 
be  aware  that  there  are  among  them,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  men  who  can  hide  two  faces 
under  one  hood." 

*  A  puritanic  character  in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays. 


ClHipicr  t&i  (g^igliiitl]). 


For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  stem  Protector  of  the  conquer'd  land ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore, 
Turn'd  out  the  members,  and  made  fast  the  door. 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone, 
Forced— though  it  grieved  his  soul— to  rule  alone. 

The  Fr4NK  Courtship.— Crabbe. 


<JJ  EAVING  Colonel  Everard  to  his  meditations,  we  follow  the  jolly  cavalier,  his 
companion,  who,  before  mounting  at  the  George,  did  not  fail  to  treat  himself 
A   to  his  morning-draught  of  eggs  and  muscadine,  to  enable  him  to  face  the 
'^'-^    harvest  wind. 
Although  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  sunk  in  the  extravagant  license  which  was 
practised  by  the  cavaliers,  as  if  to  oppose  their  conduct  in  every  point  to  the  precisenesa 
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of  their  enemies,  yet  Wildrake,  well-bom  and  well-educated,  and  endowed  with  good 
natural  parts,  and  a  heart  which  even  debauchery,  and  the  wild  life  of  a  roaring  cavalier, 
had  not  been  able  entirely  to  corrupt,  moved  on  his  present  embassy  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  feelings,  such  as  perhaps  he  had  never  in  his  life  before  experienced. 

His  feelings  as  a  loyalist  led  him  to  detest  Cromwell,  whom  in  other  circumstances  he 
would  scarce  have  wished  to  see,  except  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  he  could  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  exchange  pistol-shots  with  him.  But  with  this  hatred  there  was  mixed  a 
certain  degree  of  fear.  Always  victorious  wherever  he  fought,  the  remarkable  person 
whom  Wildrake  was  now  approaching  had  acquired  that  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
enemies,  which  constant  success  is  so  apt  to  inspire — they  dreaded  while  they  hated  him 
— and  joined  to  these  feelings,  was  a  restless  meddling  curiosity,  which  made  a  particular 
feature  in  Wildrake's  character,  who,  having  long  had  little  business  of  his  own,  and 
caring  nothing  about  that  which  he  had,  was  easily  attracted  by  the  desire  of  seeing 
whatever  was  curious  or  interesting  around  him. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  rascal  after  all,"  he  said,  "  were  it  but  to  say  that  I  had 
seen  him." 

He  reached  Windsor  in  the  afternoon,  and  felt  on  his  arrival  the  strongest  inclination 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  some  of  his  old  haunts,  when  he  had  occasionally  frequented 
that  fair  town  in  gayer  days.  But  resisting  all  temptations  of  this^  kind,  he  went 
courageously  to  the  principal  inn,  from  which  its  ancient  emblem,  the  Grarter,  had  long 
disappeared.  The  master,  too,  whom  Wildrake,  experienced  in  his  knot?ledge  of  landlords 
and  hostelries,  had  remembered  a  dashing  Mine  Host  of  Queen  Bess's  school,  had  now 
sobered  down  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  shook  his  head  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Parliament,  wielded  his  spigot  with  the  gravity  of  a  priest  conducting  a  sacrifice,  wished 
England  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  her  afflictions,  and  greatly  lauded  his  Excellency  the 
Lord- General.  Wildrake  also  remarked,  that  his  wine  was  better  than  it  was  wont  to 
be,  the  Puritans  having  an  excellent  gift  at  detecting  every  fallacy  in  that  matter ;  and 
that  his  measures  were  less  and  his  charges  larger — circumstances  which  he  was  induced 
to  attend  to,  by  mine  host  talking  a  good  deal  about  his  conscience. 

He  was  told  by  this  important  personage,  that  the  Lord-General  received  frankly  all 
sorts  of  persons ;  and  that  he  miglit  obtain  access  to  him  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
for  the  trouble  of  presenting  himself  at  the  Castle-gate,  and  announcing  himself  as  the 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  his  Excellency. 

To  the  Castle  the  disguised  cavalier  repaired  at  the  hour  appointed.  Admittance  was 
freely  permitted  to  him  by  the  red-coated  soldier,  who,  with  austere  looks,  and  his  musket 
on  his  shoulder,  mounted  guard  at  the  external  gate  of  that  noble  building.  Wildrake 
passed  through  the  underward  or  court,  gazing  as  he  passed  upon  the  beautiful  Chapel, 
which  had  but  lately  received,  in  darkness  and  silence,  the  unhonoured  remains  of  the 
slaughtered  King  of  England.  Rough  as  Wildrake  was,  the  recollection  of  this 
circumstance  affected  him  so  strongly,  that  he  had  nearly  tumed  back  in  a  sort  of  horror, 
rather  than  face  the  dark  and  daring  man,  to  whom,  amongst  all  the  actors  in  that 
melancholy  affair,  its  tragic  conclusion  was  chiefly  to  be  imputed.  But  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  subduing  all  sentiments  of  this  nature,  and  compelled  himself  to  proceed  in 
a  negotiation  intrusted  to  his  conduct  by  one  to  whom  he  was  so  much  obliged  as 
Colonel  Everard.  At  the  ascent,  which  passed  by  the  Round  Tower,  he  looked  to  the 
ensign-staff,  from  which  the  banner  of  England  was  wont  to  float.  It  was  gone,  with  all 
its  rich  emblazonry,  its  gorgeous  quarterings,  and  splendid  embroidery ;  and  in  its  room 
waved  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  cross  of  Saint  George,  in  its  colours  of  blue  and 
red,  not  yet  intersected  by  the  diagonal  cross  of  Scotland,  which  was  soon  after  assumed, 
as  if  in  evidence  of  England's  conquest  over  her  ancient  enemy.  This  change  of  ensigns 
increased  the  train  of  his  gloomy  reflections,  in  which,  although  contrary  to  his  wont,  he 
became  so  deeply  wrapped,  that  the  first  thing  which  recalled  him  to  himself,  was  the 
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challenge  from  the  Aentinelt  flccicimpiiuieti  with  a  stroke  of  the  butt  of  his  musket  on  thi 
pavement^  with  an  emphasis  which  made  Wildi'ake  start* 

"  Whither  away,  and  who  are  rou  ?" 

"  The  bearer  of  a  packet,"  attsiwered  Wildrake,  **  to  the  worshipfiil  the  Lord-GeneraU^l 

"  Stand  till  I  call  the  officer  of  tlic  guard." 

The  corporal  made  his  appearance,  distinguished  above  those  of  his  command  by  a 
double  quantity  of  band  round  Jiis  neck,  a  double  height  of  fteeple -crowned  hat,  a  largct 
allowance  of  cloak,  and  a  treble  proportion  of  sour  gravity  of  aiipeet.  It  might  be  rewd 
on  his  countenance,  that  be  was  one  <;»r  tho^e  resolute  enlhusia^^t^  to  wht^m  Oliver  owed 
his  conquests,  whose  religious  zeal  made  them  even  more  than  a  match  for  the  high- 
spirited  and  high-born  cavaliers,  tliat  exhausted  their  valour  in  vain  defence  of  their 
sovereign's  person  and  crown.  He  looked  with  grave  soknmity  at  Wildrake,  as  if  he 
was  making  in  his  own  mind  an  inventory  of  his  features  and  dress ;  and  having  fully 
perused  them,  he  required  "  to  know  his  business." 

"  My  business,"  said  Wildrake,  as  firmly  as  he  could — for  the  close  investigation  of 
this  man  had  given  him  some  unplearjant  nervous  sensations — "  my  business  is  with  your 
General." 

"  With  his  Excellency  the  Lord-General,  thou  wouldst  say  ?"  replied  the  corporal. 
"  Thy  speech,  my  friend,  savours  too  little  of  the  reverence  due  to  his  Excellency." 

"  D — n  his  Excellency  !"  was  at  the  lips  of  the  cavalier ;  but  prudence  kept  guard,  and 
permitted  not  the  offensive  words  to  escape  the  barrier.     He  only  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  starched  figure  whom  he  addressed ;  and  Wildrake  followed 
him  accordingly  into  the  guard-house,  which  exhibited  an  interior  characteristic  of  the 
times,  and  very  different  from  what  such  military  stations  present  at  the  present  day. 

By  the  fire  sat  two  or  three  musketeers,  listening  to  one  Avho  was  expounding  some 
religious  mystery  to  them.  He  began  half  beneath  his  breath,  but  in  tones  of  great 
volubility,  which  tones,  as  he  approached  the  conclusion,  became  sharp  and  eager,  as 
challenging  either  instant  answer  or  silent  acquiescence.  The  audience  seemed  to  listen 
to  the  speaker  with  immovable  features,  only  answering  him  with  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  which  they  rolled  from  under  their  thick  mustaches.  On  a  bench  lay  a  soldier 
on  hifl  face ;  whether  asleep,  or  in  a  fit  of  contemplation,  it  was  impossible  to  decide.    In 
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the  midst  of  the  floor  stood  an  officer,  as  he  seemed  by  his  embroidered  shoulder-belt 
and  scarf  round  his  waist,  otherwise  very  plainly  attired,  who  was  engaged  in  drilling  a 
stout  bumpkin,  lately  enlisted,  to  the  manual,  as  it  was  then  used.  The  motions  and 
words  of  command  were  twenty  at  the  very  least ;  and  until  they  were  regularly  brought 
to  an  end,  the  corporal  did  not  permit  Wildrake  either  to  sit  down  or  move  forward 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  guard-house.  So  he  had  to  listen  in  succession  to — ^Poise 
your  musket — Rest  your  musket— Cock  your  musket — Handle  your  primers — and  many 
other  forgotten  words  of  discipline,  imtil  at  length  the  words,  "  Order  your  musket^'' 
ended  the  drill  for  the  time. 

"  Thy  name,  friend  ?"  said  the  officer  to  the  recruit,  when  the  lesson  was  over. 

"  Ephraim,"  answered  the  fellow,  with  an  affected  twang  through  the  nose. 

"  And  what  besides  Ephraim  ?  " 

"  Ephraim  Cobb,  from  the  godly  city  of  Glocester,  where  I  have  dwelt  for  seven 
years,  serving  apprentice  to  a  praiseworthy  cordwainer." 

"  It  is  a  goodly  craft,"  answered  the  officer  ;  "  but  casting  in  thy  lot  with  ours,  doubt 
not  that  thou  shalt  be  set  beyond  thine  awl,  and  thy  last  to  boot." 

A  grim  smile  of  the  speaker  accompanied  this  poor  attempt  at  a  pun  ;  and  then  turning 
round  to  the  corporal,  who  stood  two  paces  off^,  with  the  face  of  one  who  seemed  desirous 
of  speaking,  said,  "How  now,  corporal,  what  tidings  ?" 

"  Here  is  one  with  a  packet,  an  please  your  Excellency,"  said  the  corporal — "  Surely 
my  spirit  doth  not  rejoice  in  him,  seeing  I  esteem  him  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 

By  these  words,  Wildrake  learned  that  he  was  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  remark- 
able person  to  whom  he  was  commissioned ;  and  he  paused  to  consider  in  what  manner 
he  ought  to  address  him. 

The  figure  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was,  as  is  generally  known,  in  no  way  prepossessing. 
He  was  of  middle  stature,  strong  and  coarsely  made,  with  harsh  and  severe  features, 
indicative,  however,  of  much  natural  sagacity  and  depth  of  thought  His  eyes  were 
grey  and  piercing ;  his  nose  too  large  in  proportion  to  his  other  features,  and  of  a  reddish 
hue. 

His  manner  of  speaking,  when  he  had  the  purpose  to  make  himself  distinctly  under- 
stood, was  energetic  and  forcible,  though  neither  graceful  nor  eloquent.  No  man  could 
on  such  occasion  put  his  meaning  into  fewer  and  more  decisive  words.  But  when,  as  it 
often  happened,  he  had  a  mind  to  play  the  orator,  for  the  benefit  of  people's  ears, 
without  enlightening  their  understanding,  Cromwell  was  wont  to  invest  his  meaning,  or 
that  which  seemed  to  be  his  meaning,  in  such  a  mist  of  words,  surrounding  it  with  so 
many  exclusions  and  exceptions,  and  fortifying  it  with  such  a  labyrinth  of  parentheses, 
that  though  one  of  the  most  shrewd  men  in  England,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unin- 
telligible speaker  that  ever  perplexed  an  audience.  It  has  been  long  since  said  by  the 
historian,  that  a  collection  of  the  Protector's  speeches  would  make,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  most  nonsensical  book  in  the  world;  but  he  ought  to  have  added,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  nervous,  concise,  and  intelligible,  than  what  he  really  intended  should  be 
understood. 

It  was  also  remarked  of  Cromwell,  that  though  bom  of  a  good  family,  both  by  father 
and  mother,  and  although  he  had  the  usual  opportunities  of  education  and  breeding 
connected  with  such  an  advantage,  the  fanatic  democratic  ruler  could  never  acquire,  or 
else  disdained  to  practise,  the  courtesies  usually  exercised  among  the  higher  classes  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other.  His  demeanour  was  so  blunt  as  sometimes  might  be 
termed  clownish,  yet  there  was  in  his  language  and  manner  a  force  and  energy  corre- 
sponding to  his  character,  which  impressed  awe,  if  it  did  not  impose  respect ;  and  there 
were  even  times  when  that  dark  and  subtle  spirit  expanded  itself,  so  as  almost  to  conciliate 
affection.  The  turn  for  humour,  which  displayed  itself  by  fits,  was  broad,  and  of  a  low, 
and  sometimes  practical  character.     Something  there  was  in  his  disposition  congenial  to 


that  of  his  countryraen  ;  a  eontemut  of  folly,  a  hatred  of  affl^etation,  and  a  dmlike 
of  ceremonjj  which,  joined  to  the  strong  intrmBie  qualities  of  sense  and  courage,  made 
him  in  many  respects  not  tm  unfit  representiitive  of  the  democracy  of  England. 

lliB  religion  must  alwaya  be  a  subjiict  of  much  douht,  and  probably  of  doubt  which 
he  himself  could  Jiardly  have  cleared  up,  Unquestianably  there  was  a  time  in  his  life 
when  he  was  sincerely  enthu^iaritie,  and  when  his  natural  temper,  slightly  subject  to 
hypochondria,  was  strongly  agitated  by  the  same  fanaticism  which  influenced  so  many 
persons  of  the  time*  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  periods  during  his  political  career, 
when  we  certainly  do  him  no  injustice  in  charging  him  with  a  hypocritical  affectation - 
We  shall  probably  judge  him,  and  others  of  the  same  age,  most  truly,  if  we  suppose  that 
their  religious  professions  were  partly  inAucntial  in  their  own  breast,  partly  assumed  in 
compliance  with  their  own  interest.  And  so  ingenious  is  the  human  heart  in  deceiving 
itself  as  well  as  others,  that  it  is  probable  neither  Cromwell  himself,  nor  those  making 
similar  pretensions  to  distinguished  piety,  could  exactly  have  fixed  the  point  at  which 
their  ejithusiasm  temiinated  and  their  hypocrisy  commenced ;  or  rather,  it  was  a  point 
not  fixed  in  itself^  but^uctnating  with  the  state  of  health,  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  of  high 
or  low  spirits,  affecting  the  individual  at  the  period, 

Sach  was  the  celebrated  person,  who,  turning  round  on  Wildrakc^  and  scanning  his 
countenance  closely,  seemed  so  little  satisfied  with  what  he  beheld,  that  he  instinctively 
hitched  forward  his  belt,  so  as  to  bring  the  handle  of  his  tuck -sword  within  his  reach. 
But  yet,  folding  his  arms  in  his  cloak^  as  if  upon  second  thoughts  laying  aside  suspicion, 
or  thinking  precaution  beneath  him,  he  asked  the  cavalier  what  he  was,  and  whence  he 
came  ? 

**A  poor  gentleman,  sir, ^ that  ia,  my  lord," — answeretl  Wildrake;  "last  from 
Woodstock-" 

**  And  what  may  your  tidings  be^  sir  gentleman  1 "  said  Cromwell,  with  an  emphasis* 
"  Truly  I  have  seen  those  most  willing  to  take  upon  them  that  title,  bear  tlieniselvea 
somewhat  short  of  wise  men,  and  good  men,  and  true  men,  with  all  their  gentility  ;  yet 
gentleman  was  a  goo<l  title  in  old  England,  when  men  remembered  what  it  was  construed 
to  mean." 

"  You  say  truly,  sir,"  replied  Wildrake,  suppressing,  with  difficulty,  some  of  his  usual 
wild  expletives ;  "  formerly  gentlemen  were  found  in  gentlemen's  places,  but  now  the 
world  is  80  changed  that  you  shall  find  the  broidered  belt  has  changed  place  with  the 
under  spur-leather." 

"  Say'st  thou  me  ?"  said  the  General ;  "  I  profess  thou  art  a  bold  companion,  that  can 
bandy  words  so  wantonly ; — thou  ring'st  somewhat  too  loud  to  be  good  metal,  methinks. 
And,  once  again,  what  are  thy  tidings  with  me  ?  " 

"This  packet,"  said  Wildrake,  "commended  to  your  hands  by  Colonel  Markham 
Everard." 

"  Alas,  I  must  have  mistaken  thee,"  answered  Cromwell,  mollified  at  the  mention  of 
a  man's  name  whom  he  had  great  desire  to  make  his  own ;  "  forgive  us,  good  friend,  for 
such,  we  doubt  not,  thou  art.  Sit  thee  down,  and  commune  with  thyself  as  thou  may'st, 
until  we  have  examined  the  contents  of  thy  packet.  Let  him  be  looked  to,  and  have 
what  he  lacks."  So  saying  the  General  left  the  guard-house,  where  Wildrake  took  his 
seat  in  the  corner,  and  awaited  with  patience  the  issue  of  his  mission. 

The  soldiers  now  thought  themselves  obliged  to  treat  him  with  more  consideration, 
and  offered  him  a  pipe  of  Trinidado,  and  a  blackjack  filled  with  October.  But  the  look 
of  Cromwell,  and  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed  by  the  least 
chance  of  detection,  induced  Wildrake  to  decline  these  hospitable  offers,  and  stretching 
back  in  his  chair,  and  affecting  slumber,  he  escaped  notice  or  conversation,  until  a  sort 
of  aide-de-camp,  or  military  officer  in  attendance,  came  to  summon  him  to  Cromwell's 
presence. 
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By  this  person  he  was  guided  to  a  postern-gate,  through  which  he  entered  the  body 
of  the  Castle,  and  penetrating  through  many  private  passages  and  staircases,  he  at  length 
was  introduced  into  a  small  cabinet,  or  parlour,  in  which  was  much  rich  furniture,  some 
bearing  the  royal  cipher  displayed,  but  all  confused  and  disarranged,  together  with 
several  paintings  in  massive  frames,  having  their  faces  turned  towards  the  wall,  as  if  they 
had  been  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed. 

In  this  scene  of  disorder,  the  victorious  General  of  the  Commonwealth  was  seated  in 
a  large  easy-chair,  covered  with  damask,  and  deeply  embroidered,  the  splendour  of  which 
made  a  strong  contrast  with  the  plain,  and  even  homely  character  of  his  apparel ; 
although  in  look  and  action  he  seemed  like  one  who  felt  that  the  seat  which  might  have 
in  former  days  held  a  prince,  was  not  too  much  distinguished  for  his  own  fortunes  and 
ambition.     Wildrake  stood  before  him,  nor  did  he  ask  him  to  sit  down. 

"  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  himself  to  the  officer  in  attendance,  "  wait  in 
the  gallery,  but  be  within  call."  Pearson  bowed,  and  was  retiring.  "  Who  are  in  the 
gallery  besides?" 

"  Worthy  Mr.  Gordon,  the  chaplain,  was  holding  forth  but  now  to  Colonel  Overton, 
and  four  captains  of  your  Excellency's  regiment." 

"  We  would  have  it  so,"  said  the  General ;  "  we  would  not  there  were  any  corner  in 
our  dwelling  where  the  hungry  soul  might  not  meet  with  manna.  Was  the  good  man 
carried  onward  in  his  discourse  ?* 

"Mightily  borne  through,"  said  Pearson;  "and  he  was  touching  the  rightful  claims 
which  the  army,  and  especially  your  Excellency,  hath  acquired  by  becoming  the  instru- 
ments in  the  great  work ; — not  instruments  to  be  broken  asunder  and  cast  away  when 
the  day  of  their  service  is  over,  but  to  be  preserved,  and  held  precious,  and  prized  for 
their  honourable  and  faithful  labours,  for  which  they  have  fought  and  marched,  and 
fasted,  and  prayed,  and  suffered  cold  and  sorrow ;  while  others,  who  would  now  gladly 
see  them  disbanded,  and  broken,  and  cashiered,  eat  of  the  fat,  and  drink  of  the  strong." 

"  Ah,  good  man  !"  said  Cromwell,  "and  did  he  touch  upon  this  so  feelingly  !  I  could 
say  something— but  not  now.  Begone,  Pearson,  to  the  gallery.  Let  not  our  friends  lay 
aside  their  swords,  but  watch  as  well  as  pray." 

Pearson  retired ;  and  the  General,  holding  the  letter  of  Everard  in  his  hand,  looked 
again  for  a  long  while  fixedly  at  Wildrake,  as  if  considering  in  what  strain  he  should 
address  him. 

When  he  did  speak,  it  was,  at  first,  in  one  of  those  ambiguous  discourses  which  we 
have  already  described,  and  by  which  it  was  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  understand  his 
meaning,  if,  indeed,  he  knew  it  himself.  We  shall  be  as  concise  in  our  statement, 
as  our  desire  to  give  the  very  words  of  a  man  so  extraordinary  will  permit. 

"  This  letter,"  he  said,  "  you  have  brought  us  from  your  master,  or  patron,  Markham 
Everard  ;  truly  an  excellent  and  honourable  gentleman  as  ever  bore  a  sword  upon  his 
thigh,  and  one  who  hath  ever  distinguished  liimself  in  the  great  work  of  delivering  these 
three  poor  and  unhappy  nations.  Answer  me  not :  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say. — 
And  this  letter  he  hath  sent  to  me  by  thee,  his  clerk,  or  secretary,  in  whom  he  hath 
confidence,  and  in  whom  he  prays  me  to  have  trust,  that  there  may  be  a  careful  messenger 
between  us.  And  lastly,  he  hath  sent  thee  to  me — Do  not  answer — I  know  what  thou 
wouldst  say, — ^to  me,  who,  albeit,  I  am  of  that  small  consideration,  that  it  would  be  too 
much  honour  forme  even  to  bear  a  halberd  in  this  great  and  victorious  army  of  England, 
am  nevertheless  exalted  to  the  rank  of  holding  the  guidance  and  the  leading-staff  thereof. — 
Nay,  do  not  answer,  my  friend — ^I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say.  Now,  when  communing 
thus  together,  our  discourse  taketh,  in  respect  to  what  I  have  said,  a  threefold  argument,  or 
division:  First,  as  itconcerneth  thy  master ;  secondly,  as  it  concemeth  us  and  our  office; 
thirdly  and  lastly,  as  it  toucheth  thyself. — Now,  as  concerning  this  good  and  worthy 
gentleman.  Colonel  Markham  Everard,  truly  he  hath  played  the  man  from  the  beginning 
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of  these  unhappy  buffetinga,  not  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  holding  cvor  in 
bis  eje  the  mark  at  whioh  he  aimed-  Ay,  truly,  a  faithful,  ho ntm ruble  genll&man^  ainl 
one  who  may  well  eall  me  frieritl ;  and  trulj  I  am  pleaiied  tti  think  that  he  doth  bo* 
Kevertheleas,  id  this  vale  of  tcsarSj  we  niust  be  governed  leas  by  our  private  respects  and 
partialities^  than  hj  those  higher  prindples  and  pointu  of  duty,  whereupon  the  good 
Colonel  Markham  Everard  hath  ever  framed  his  purposes^  as>  truly,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  form  mine,  that  we  may  all  act  a^  becometh  good  Engllshmeii  and  worthy  patriot?*. 
Then,  as  for  Woodstoek,  it  is  a  great  thing  which  the  good  Colonel  a^ks,  that  it  nhould 
be  taken  from  the  spoil  of  the  godly  and  left  in  keeping  of  the  men  of  Moab,  and  e&peciaUy 
of  the  malign aot,  Henry  Lee^  whose  hand  hath  been  ever  against  us  when  he  might  find 
room  to  raise  it ;  1  say,  he  hath  asked  a  great  thing,  both  in  reapeet  of  himself  snd  me. 
For  we  of  this  poor  but  godly  army  of  Englaud,  are  h olden,  by  those  of  the  Parliament, 
as  men  who  should  render  in  spoil  for  thera^  hut  be  no  sharer  of  it  our&elve?^ ;  even  o»  tho 
bnck^  which  the  hounds  pull  to  earth,  furnisheth  no  part  of  their  own  food,  but  they  are 
laahed  off  from  the  earcasis  with  whijis,  like  thoao  whieJi  require  puniabment  for  their 
forwardness,  not  reward  for  their  J^ervicesi.  Yet  I  speak  not  this  so  niueh  in  respeet  of 
thi*  grant  of  Woodstock,  in  regard  that,  perbapj',  their  Tj^rd^hip^  of  the  Council,  and 
alao  the  Committeemen  of  thin  Parliament,  may  gracioiy^ly  think  they  have  given  me  a 
portion  in  the  matter,  in  relation  that  my  kin^iman  Desborough  hath  an  interest  allowed 
him  therein  ;  which  interest,  as  he  bath  w^ell  deserved  it  for  hia  true  and  faithful  servieo 
to  the^  unhappy  and  devoted  countries,  so  it  would  ill  become  me  to  diminish  the  isame  to 
his  pr*y udice,  unless  it  were  upon  great  and  public  respects.  Thus  thou  seest  how  it  standi 
with  me,  my  honest  friend,  and  in  what  mind  I  ^tand  touching  thy  master *s  request  to 
me  ;  which  yet  J  do  not  say  that  I  can  altogether,  or  «n (condition ally,  grant  or  refuse,  but 
onlj  tell  my  simple  thoughts  with  regard  tliereto*     Thou  understandest  me,  I  donbt  not  ?*' 

Nowj  Roger  Wildrake,  with  all  the  attention  he  bad  been  able  to  pay  to  the  Lord- 
Generars  speech,  had  got  so  nmcli  confused  among  the  various  clauses  of  the  harangnc, 
that  bis  brain  was  bewildered,  like  that  of  a  country  rlnvvn  when  he  chancei*  to  get 
himself  involved  among  a  crowd  of  carriages,  and  cannot  stir  a  step  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  one  of  them,  without  being  in  danger  of  being  ridden  over  by  the  others. 

Tlie  General  saw  his  look  of  perplexity,  and  began  a  new  oration,  to  the  same 
purpose  as  before ;  spoke  of  his  love  for  his  kind  friend  the  Colonel  — his  regard  for  his 
pious  and  godly  kinsman,  Master  Desborough — the  great  importance  of  the  Palace  and 
Park  of  Woodstock — the  determination  of  the  Parliament  that  it  should  be  confiscated, 
and  the  produce  brought  into  the  coffers  of  the  state — his  own  deep  veneration  for  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  his  no  less  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  army — 
how  it  was  his  wish  and  Avill  that  all  matters  should  be  settled  in  an  amicable  and 
friendly  manner,  without  self-seeking,  debate,  or  strife,  betw^ixt  those  who  had  been  the 
hands  acting,  and  such  as  had  been  the  heads  governing,  in  that  great  national  cause — 
how  he  was  willing,  truly  willing,  to  contribute  to  this  work,  by  laying  dow^n,  not  his 
commission  only,  but  his  life  also,  if  it  were  requested  of  him,  or  could  be  granted  with 
safety  to  the  poor  soldiers,  to  whom,  silly  poor  men,  he  was  bound  to  be  as  a  father, 
seeing  that  they  had  followed  him  with  the  duty  and  affection  of  children. 

And  here  he  arrived  at  another  dead  pause,  leaving  Wildrake  as  uncertain  as  before, 
whether  it  was  or  Avas  not  his  purpose  to  grant  Colonel  Everard  the  powers  he  had 
asked  for  the  protection  of  Woodstock  against  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners. 
Internally  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  justice  of  Heaven,  or  the  effects  of 
remorse,  had  confounded  the  regicide's  understanding.  But  no — he  could  see  nothing 
but  sagacity  in  that  steady  stern  eye,  which,  while  the  tongue  poured  forth  its  peri- 
phrastic language  in  such  profusion,  seemed  to  watch  with  severe  accuracy  the  effect 
which  his  oratory  produced  on  the  listener. 

"  Egad,"  thought  the  cavalier  to  himself,  becoming  a  little  familiar  with  the  situation 
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in  which  he  was  placed,  and  rather  impatient  of  a  conversation  which  led  to  no  visible 
conclusion  or  termination,  "  If  Noll  were  the  devil  himself,  as  he  is  the  devil's  darling, 
I  will  not  be  thus  nose-led  by  him.  Ill  e'en  brusque  it  a  little,  if  he  goes  on  at  this 
rate,  and  try  if  I  can  bring  him  to  a  more  intelligible  mode  of  speaking." 

Entertaining  this  bold  purpose,  but  half  afraid  to  execute  it,  Wildrake  lay  by  for  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  attempt,  while  Cromwell  was  apparently  unable  to  express 
his  own  meaning.  He  was  already  beginning  a  third  panegyric  upon  Colonel  Everard, 
with  sundry  varied  expressions  of  his  own  wish  to  oblige  him,  when  Wildrake  took  the 
opportunity  to  strike  in,  on  the  General's  making  one  of  his  oratorical  pauses. 

"  So  please  you,"  he  said  bluntly,  "  your  worship  has  already  spoken  on  two  topics  of 
your  discourse,  your  own  worthiness,  and  that  of  my  master.  Colonel  Everard.  But,  to 
enable  me  to  do  mine  errand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  words  on  the 
third  head." 

"  The  third  ?"  said  Cromwell. 

"  Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "  which,  in  your  honour's  subdivision  of  your  discourse, 
touched  on  my  unworthy  self.  What  am  I  to  do — what  portion  am  I  to  have  in  this 
matter?" 

Oliver  started  at  once  from  the  tone  of  voice  he  had  hitherto  used,  and  which  some- 
what resembled  the  purring  of  a  domestic  cat,  into  the  growl  of  the  tiger  when  about 
to  spring.  "  Thy  portion,  jail-bird  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  gallows — thou  shalt  hang  as 
high  as  Haman,  if  thou  betray  counsel ! — But,"  he  added,  softening  his  voice,  "  keep  it 
like  a  true  man,  and  my  favour  will  be  the  making  of  thee.  Come  hither — thou  art 
bold,  I  see,  though  somewhat  saucy.  Thou  hast  been  a  malignant — so  writes  my 
worthy  friend  Colonel  Everard ;  but  thou  hast  now  given  up  that  falling  cause.  I  tell 
thee,  friend,  not  all  that  the  Parliament  or  the  army  could  do  would  have  pulled  down 
the  Stewarts  out  of  their  high  places,  saving  that  Heaven  had  a  controversy  with  them. 
Well,  it  is  a  sweet  and  comely  thing  to  buckle  on  one's  armour  in  behalf  of  Heaven's 
cause ;  otherwise  truly,  for  mine  own  part,  these  men  might  have  remained  upon  the 
throne  even  unto  this  day.  Neither  do  I  blame  any  for  aiding  them,  until  these  suc- 
cessive great  judgments  have  overwhelmed  them  and  their  house.  I  am  not  a  bloody 
man,  having  in  me  the  feeling  of  human  frailty;  but,  friend,  whosoever  putteth  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  in  the  great  actings  which  are  now  on  foot  in  these  nations,  had 
best  beware  that  he  do  not  look  back ;  for,  rely  upon  my  simple  word,  that  if  you  fail 
me,  I  will  not  spare  on  you  one  foot's  length  of  the  gallows  of  Haman.  Let  me  therefore 
know,  at  a  word,  if  the  leaven  of  thy  malignancy  is  altogether  drubbed  out  of  thee  ?" 

"  Your  honourable  lordship,"  said  the  cavalier,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  "  has  done 
that  for  most  of  us,  so  far  as  cudgelling  to  some  tune  can  perform  it." 

"  Say'st  thou?"  said  the  General,  with  a  grim  smile  on  his  lip,  which  seemed  to 
intimate  that  he  was  not  quite  inaccessible  to  flattery;  "  yea,  truly,  thou  dost  not  lie  in 
that — we  have  been  an  instrument.  Neither  are  we,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  so 
severely  bent  against  those  who  have  striven  against  us  as  malignants,  as  others  may  be. 
The  parliament-men  best  know  their  own  interest  and  their  own  pleasure ;  but,  to  my 
poor  thinking,  it  is  full  time  to  close  these  jars,  and  to  allow  men  of  all  kinds  the  means 
of  doing  service  to  their  country;  and  we  think  it  will  be  thy  fault  if  thou  art  not 
employed  to  good  purpose  for  the  state  and  thyself,  on  condition  thou  puttest  away  the 
old  man  entirely  from  thee,  and  givest  thy  earnest  attention  to  what  I  have  to  tell  thee." 

"  Your  lordship  need  not  doubt  my  attention,"  said  the  cavalier. 

And  the  republican  General,  after  another  pause,  as  one  who  gave  his  confidence  not 
without  hesitation,  proceeded  to  explain  his  views  with  a  distinctness  which  he  seldom 
used,  yet  not  without  his  being  a  little  biassed  now  and  then,  by  his  long  habits  of 
circumlocution,  which  indeed  he  never  laid  entirely  aside,  save  in  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Thou  seest,"  he  said,  "  my  friend,  how  things  stand  with  me.     The  Parliament, 


I  care  not  who  knows  it,  love  me  not — still  les^  do  the  Council  of  State^  bj  whom  they 
manage  the  t:xecutive  government  of  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  tell  why  they  nourish 
suspicion  against  me,  unless  it  is  because  I  will  not  deliver  this  j>oor  innocent  army, 
which  has  followed  me  in  so  many  military  actioasj  to  be  now  pulled  asunder,  hroken 
piecemeal  and  reducedj  so  that  they  who  have  protected  the  state  at  the  expense  of 
their  blood,  will  not  have,  perchance,  the  means*  of  feeding  themselves  by  their  labour ; 
which,  methinksj  were  hard  measure,  since  it  is  taking  from  Esau  bis  birthright^  even 
without  giving  hiin  a  i>oor  mess  of  pottage/* 

"  E^au  b  likely  to  help  himself^  1  think,"  replied  Wildrake. 

'*  Truly,  thou  say'st  wisely,"  replied  the  General ;  **  it  is  ill  starving  an  armed  Juan, 
if  there  is  food  to  be  had  for  taking — nevertheless,  far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage 
rebellion,  or  want  of  due  &ul>ordi natron  to  these  our  rulers*  I  would  only  petition,  in  a 
due  and  becoming,  a  sweet  and  harmonious  manner,  that  they  would  Listen  to  our  con- 
ditions, and  consider  our  necessities*  But,  sir,  looking  on  me,  and  estimating  me  so 
little  as  they  do,  you  mus^t  think  that  it  would  be  a  proroc^ition  in  me  towards  tJie 
Council  of  State,  as  well  as  the  Parliament,  if,  simply  to  gratify  your  worthy  master, 
I  were  to  act  contrary  to  their  purposes,  or  deny  currency  to  the  commission  under  their 
autliority,  which  is  as  yet  the  highest  in  the  State — and  long  may  it  be  so  for  me ! — -to 
carry  on  the  sequestration  which  they  intend.  And  would  it  not  also  be  said,  that 
I  was  lending  myself  to  the  malignant  interest,  affording  this  den  of  the  blood-thirsty 
and  lascivious  tyrants  of  yore^  to  be  in  this  our  day  a  place  of  refuge  to  that  old  and 
inveterate  Amalekite,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  in  wliich  he  hath 
so  long  glorified  himself?     Truly  it  would  be  a  jx^rilous  matter,'* 

"  Am  I  then  to  report,"  said  Wildrake,  "  an  it  please  you,  that  you  cannot  steail 
Colonel  Everard  in  this  matter?** 

*'  Unconditionallys  ay — but,  taken  conditionally,  the  answer  may  be  otherwise," — 
answered  CromwclL  "  I  see  thou  art  not  able  to  fathom  my  purpose,  and  therefore 
I  will  partly  unfold  it  to  thee,— But  take  notice,  that^  should  thy  tongue  betray  my 
counsel,  sa>  c  in  so  far  as  carrying  it  to  thy  mastet',  by  all  the  blood  which  has  been  shed 
in  these  wild  times,  thou  shalt  die  a  thousand  deaths  in  one ! " 

"  Do  not  fear  me,  sir,**  said  Wildrake,  whose  natural  boldness  and  carelessness  of 
character  was  for  the  present  time  borne  down  and  quelled,  like  that  of  falcon's  in  the 
presence  of  the  eagle. 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Cromwell,  "  and  let  no  syllable  escape  thee.  Knowest  thou 
not  the  young  Lee,  whom  they  call  Albert,  a  malignant  like  his  father,  and  one  who 
went  up  with  the  young  Man  to  that  last  ruffle  which  we  had  with  him  at  Worcester — 
JMay  we  be  grateful  for  the  victory!" 

"  I  know  there  is  such  a  young  gentleman  as  Albert  Lee,"  said  Wildrake. 

"  And  knowest  thou  not — I  speak  not  by  way  of  prying  into  the  good  Colonel's 
secrets,  but  only  as  it  behoves  me  to  know  something  of  the  matter,  that  I  may  best 
judge  how  I  am  to  serve  him — Knowest  thou  not  that  thy  master,  Markham  Everard, 
is  a  suitor  after  the  sbter  of  this  same  malignant,  a  daughter  of  the  old  Keeper,  called 
Sir  Henry  Lee  ?  " 

"  All  this  I  have  heard,"  said  Wildrake,  "  nor  can  I  deny  that  I  believe  in  it." 

"  Well  then,  go  to. — When  the  young  man  Charles  Stewart  fled  from  the  field  of 
Worcester,  and  was  by  sharp  chase  and  pursuit  compelled  to  separate  himself  from  his 
followers,  I  know  by  sure  intelligence  that  tliis  Albert  Lee  was  one  of  the  last  who 
remained  with  him,  if  not  indeed  the  very  last." 

"  It  was  devilish  like  him,"  said  the  cavalier,  without  sufficiently  weighing  his 
expressions,  considering  in  what  presence  they  were  to  be  uttered — "  And  I'll  uphold 
liim  with  my  rapier,  to  be  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block  ! " 

"  Ha,  swearest  thou  ?"  said  the  General.     "  Is  this  thy  reformation  ?" 
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"  I  never  swear,  so  please  you,"  replied  Wildrake,  recollecting  himself,  "  except  there 
is  some  mention  of  nudignants  and  cavaliers  in  my  hearing ;  and  then  the  old  habit 
returns,  and  I  swear  like  one  of  Groring's  troopers." 

'*  Out  upon  thee,"  said  the  Greneral ;  "  what  can  it  avail  thee  to  practise  a  profanity 
so  horrible  to  the  ears  of  others,  and  which  brings  no  emolument  to  him  who  uses  it  ?" 

"  There  are,  doubtless,  more  profitable  sins  in  the  world  than  the  barren  and  un- 
profitable vice  of  swearing,"  was  the  answer  which  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  cavalier ;  but 
that  was  exchanged  for  a  profession  of  regret  for  having  given  offence.  The  truth  was, 
the  discourse  began  to  take  a  turn  which  rendered  it  more  interesting  than  ever  to 
Wildrake,  who  therefore  determined  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  possession 
of  the  secret  that  seemed  to  be  suspended  on  Cromwell's  lips ;  and  that  could  only  be 
through  means  of  keeping  guard  upon  his  own. 

"  What  sort  of  a  house  is  Woodstock  ?"  said  the  General,  abruptly. 

"  An  old  mansion,"  said  Wildrake,  in  reply;  "  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  by  a  single 
night's  lodgings,  having  abundance  of  backstairs,  also  subterranean  passages,  and  all  the 
communications  under  ground,  which  are  common  in  old  raven-nests  of  the  sort." 

"  And  places  for  concealing  priests,  unquestionably,"  said  Cromwell.  "  It  is  seldom 
that  such  ancient  houses  lack  secret  stalls  wherein  to  mew  up  these  calves  of  Bethel." 

"  Your  Honour's  Excellency,"  said  Wildrake,  "  may  swear  to  that." 

"I  swear  not  at  all,"  repUed  the  General  drily. — "But  what  think'st  thou,  good 
fellow? — I  will  ask  thee  a  blunt  question — Where  will  those  two  Worcester  fugitives 
that  thou  wettest  of  be  more  likely  to  take  shelter — and  that  they  must  be  sheltered 
somewhere  I  well  know — than  in  this  same  old  palace,  with  all  the  corners  and  conceal- 
ment whereof  young  Albert  hath  been  acquainted  ever  since  his  earliest  infancy?" 

"Truly,"  said  Wildrake,  making  an  effort  to  answer  the  question  with  seeming 
indifference,  while  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  and  its  consequences,  flashed 
fearfully  upon  his  mind, — "  Truly,  I  should  be  of  your  honour's  opinion,  but  that 
I  think  the  company,  who,  by  the  commission  of  Parliament,  have  occupied  Woodstock, 
are  likely  to  fright  them  thence,  as  a  cat  scares  doves  from  a  pigeon-house.  The 
neighbourhood,  with  reverence,  of  Generals  Desborough  and  Harrison,  will  suit  ill  with 
fugitives  from  Worcester  field." 

"I  thought  as  much,  and  so,  indeed,  would  I  have  it,"  answered  the  General. 
"  Long  may  it  be  ere  our  names  shall  be  aught  but  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  But  in 
this  matter,  if  thou  art  an  active  plotter  for  thy  master's  interest,  thou  might'st,  I  should 
think,  work  out  something  favourable  to  his  present  object." 

"My  brain  is  too  poor  to  reach  the  depth  of  your  honourable  purpose,"  said 
Wildrake. 

"  Listen,  then,  and  let  it  be  to  profit,"  answered  Cromwell.  "  Assuredly  the  conquest 
at  Worcester  was  a  great  and  crowning  mercy ;  yet  might  we  seem  to  be  but  small  in 
our  thankfulness  for  the  same,  did  we  not  do  what  in  us  lies  towards  the  ultimate 
improvement  and  final  conclusion  of  the  great  work  which  has  been  thus  prosperous  in 
our  hands,  professing,  in  pure  humility  and  singleness  of  heart,  that  we  do  not,  in  any 
way,  deserve  our  instrumentality  to  be  remembered,  nay,  would  rather  pray  and  entreat, 
that  our  name  and  fortunes  were  forgotten,  than  that  the  great  work  were  in  itself 
incomplete.  Nevertheless,  truly,  placed  as  we  now  are,  it  concerns  as  more  nearly  than 
others, — ^that  is,  if  so  poor  creatures  should  at  all  speak  of  themselves  as  concerned, 
whether  more  or  less,  with  these  changes  which  have  been  wrought  around, — not,  I  say, 
by  ourselves,  or  our  own  power,  but  by  the  destiny  to  which  we  were  called,  fulfilling 
the  same  with  all  meekness  and  humility, — I  say  it  concerns  us  nearly  that  all  things 
should  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  great  work  which  hath  been  wrbught,  and  is  yet 
working,  in  these  lands.  Such  is  my  plain  and  simple  meaning.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  young  man,  this  King  of  Scots,  as  he  called  himself — this 
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Chari^A  Stewart— should  m>t  esea^wi  forth  (vom  thti  untiuii,  where  hk  arrivml  has 
wrought  BO  much  disturbance  and  bloodshed.** 

"  I  have  no  doubt^*'  said  the  cavalier,  looking  down,  "  that  yoar  lordship's  wisdom 
hath  directed  all  things  as  thej'  may  best  lead  towards  such  a  consummation ;  and  I  pi-ay 
your  pains  may  be  paid  as  they  deserve," 

"  1  thank  thee,  friend,"  said  Cromwell,  with  much  humility ;  "  doubtless  we  shall 
meet  our  reward,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  good  pnymaster,  who  never  passcth  Saturday 
night  But  anderstatid  me,  fi-iend — I  desire  no  more  than  mj  own  sliaru  in  the  good 
work*  I  would  heartily  do  what  pour  kindness  1  can  to  your  worthy  master,  and  even 
to  you  in  your  degree — for  such  as  I  do  not  converse  with  ordinary  men,  that  our 
presence  may  be  forgotten  like  an  every -day's  occurrence.  We  speak  to  meii  like  thee 
for  their  rew^ard  or  their  punishment ;  and  I  trust  it  w^Ul  be  the  former  which  thou  in 
thine  office  wilt  merit  at  my  hand*" 

"  Your  honour,"  said  Wiklrake,  "  speaks*  like  one  accustomed  to  command.*' 

"  True  ;  men's  minds  are  likened  to  those  of  my  degree  by  fear  and  reverence,"  said 
the  General ;—"  but  enough  of  that^  desiring,  aa  I  do,  no  other  dependeucy  on  my 
special  person  than  is  alike  to  us  all  upon  that  which  is  above  ua*  But  I  would  deaire 
to  c^a^t  this  golden  ball  into  your  m aster's  hip.  He  hath  served  against  this  Charles 
Stewart  and  his  father.  But  he  in  a  kinsman  near  to  the  old  knight,  Lee^  and  standa 
well  affecttxt  towards  liis  dnnghter.  Thou  also  wilt  keep  a  watch,  my  friend — that 
ruffling  look  of  tliine  wiU  procure  thee  the  confidence  of  every  malignant,  and  the  prey 
cannot  approach  this  cover,  as  though  to  shelter,  like  a  coney  in  the  rocks,  but  thou  wilt 
be  sensible  of  his  presence," 

*'  I  make  a  shift  to  comprehend  your  Excellency,"  said  the  cavalier ;  "  and  I  thank 
you  heartily  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  put  upon  me,  and  which,  I  pray  I  may  havo 
some  handsome  opportunity  of  deserving,  that  I  may  shtiw  my  gratitude  by  the  event. 
But  still,  with  reverence,  your  Ejtcelleucy's  scheme  seems  unlikely,  while  Woodstock 
remains  in  possession  of  the  sequestrators.  Both  the  old  knight  and  \m  son,  and  Au^ 
more  such  a  fugitive  as  your  honour  hinted  at,  will  take  special  care  not  to  approach  it 
till  they  are  removed." 

"  It  is  for  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  thee  thus  long,"  said  the  General. — "  I  told 
thee  that  I  was  something  unwilling,  upon  slight  occasion,  to  dispossess  the  sequestrators 
by  my  own  proper  warrant,  although  having,  perhaps,  sufficient  authority  in  the  state 
both  to  do  so,  and  to  despise  the  murmurs  of  those  who  blame  me.  In  brief,  I  would 
be  loth  to  tamper  Avith  my  privileges,  and  make  experiments  between  their  strength, 
and  the  powers  of  the  commission  granted  by  others,  without  pressing  need,  or  at  least 
great  prospect  of  advantage.  So,  if  thy  Colonel  will  undertake,  for  liis  love  of  the 
Republic,  to  find  the  means  of  preventing  its  worst  and  nearest  danger,  which  must 
needs  occur  from  the  escape  of  this  young  Man,  and  will  do  his  endeavour  to  stay  him, 
in  case  his  flight  should  lead  him  to  Woodstock,  which  I  hold  very  likely,  I  will  give 
thee  an  order  to  these  sequestrators,  to  evacuate  the  palace  instantly ;  and  to  the  next 
troop  of  my  regiment,  which  lies  at  Oxford,  to  turn  them  out  by  the  shoulders,  if  they 
make  any  scruples — Ay,  even,  for  example's  sake,  if  they  drag  Desborough  out  foremost, 
though  he  be  wedded  to  my  sister." 

"  So  please  you,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and  with  your  most  powerful  warrant,  I  trust 
I  might  expel  the  commissioners,  even  without  the  aid  of  your  most  warlike  and  devout 
troopers." 

"  That  is  what  I  am  least  anxious  about,"  replied  the  General ;  "  I  should  like  to  see 
the  best  of  them  sit  after  I  had  nodded  to  them  to  begone — always  excepting  the  wor- 
shipful House,  in  whose  name  our  commissions  run ;  but  who,  as  some  think,  will  be 
done  with  politics  ere  it  be  time  to  renew  them.  Therefore,  what  chiefly  concerns  me 
to  know,  is,  whether  thy  master  will  embrace  a  trafiic  which  hath  such  a  fair  promise  of 
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profit  with  it.  I  am  well  convinced  that,  with  a  scout  like  thee,  who  hast  been  in  the. 
cavaliers'  quarters,  and  canst,  I  should  guess,  resume  thy  drinking,  ruffianly,  health* 
quaffing  manners  whenever  thou  hast  a  mind,  he  must  discover  where  this  Stewart  hath 
ensconced  himself.  Either  the  young  Lee  will  visit  the  old  one  in  person,  or  he  will 
write  to  him,  or  hold  communication  with  him  by  letter.  At  all  events,  Markham 
Everard  and  thou  must  have  an  eye  in  every  hair  of  your  head."  While  he  spoke,  a 
flush  passed  over  his  brow,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  paced  the  apartment  in  agitation. 
"  Woe  to  you,  if  you  suffer  the  young  adventurer  to  escape- me ! — ^you  had  better  be  in 
the  deepest  dungeon  in  Europe,  than  breathe  the  air  of  England,  should  you  but  dream 
of  playing  me  false.  I  have  spoken  freely  to  thee,  fellow — more  freely  than  is  my  wont — 
the  time  required  it  But,  to  share  my  confidence  is  like  keeping  a  watch  over  a  powder- 
magazine,  the  least  and  most  insignificant  spark  blows  thee  to  ashes.  Tell  your  master 
what  I  said — but  not  how  I  said  it — Fie,  that  I  should  have  been  betrayed  into  this 
distemperature  of  passion  ! — begone,  sirrah.  Pearson  shall  bring  thee  sealed  orders — 
Yet,  stay — thou 'hast  something  to  ask." 

"  I  would  know,"  said  Wildrake,  to  whom  the  visible  anxiety  of  the  General  gave 
some  confidence,  "  what  is  the  figure  of  this  young  gallant,  in  case  I  should  find  him  ?  " 

"  A  tall,  rawboned,  swarthy  lad,  they  say  he  has  shot  up  into.  Here  is  his  picture 
by  a  good  hand,  some  time  since."  He  turned  round  one  of  the  portraits  which  stood 
with  its  face  against  the  wall ;  but  it  proved  not  to  be  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  but 
of  his  unhappy  father. 

The  first  motion  of  Cromwell  indicated  a  purpose  of  hastily  replacing  the  picture, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  an  effort  was  necessary  to  repress  his  disinclination  to  look  upon  it. 
But  he  did  repress  it,  and,  placing  the  picture  against  the  wall,  withdrew  slowly  and 
sternly,  as  if,  in  defiance  of  his  own  feelings,  he  was  determined  to  gain  a  place  from 
which  to  see  it  to  advantage.  It  was  well  for  Wildrake  that  his  dangerous  companion 
had  not  turned  an  eye  on  him,  for  his  blood  also  kindled  when  he  saw  the  portrait  of  his 
master  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  author  of  his  death.  Being  a  fierce  and  desperate 
man,  he  commanded  his  passion  with  great  difficulty ;  and  if,  on  its  first  violence,  he 
had  been  provided  with  a  suitable  weapon,  it  is  possible  Cromwell  would  never  have 
ascended  higher  in  his  bold  ascent  towards  supreme  power. 

But  this  natural  and  sudden  fiash  of  indignation,  which  rushed  through  the  veins  of 
an  ordinary  man  like  Wildrake,  was  presently  subdued,  when  confronted  with  the  strong 
yet  stified  emotion  displayed  by  so  powerful  a  character  as  Cromwell.  As  the  cavalier 
looked  on  his  dark  and  bold  countenance,  agitated  by  inward  and  indescribable  feelings, 
he  found  his  own  violence  of  spirit  die  away  and  lose  itself  in  fear  and  wonder.  So 
true  it  is,  that  as  greater  lights  swallow  up  and  extinguish  the  display  of  those  which 
are  less,  so  men  of  great,  capacious,  and  overruling  minds,  bear  aside  and  subdue,  in 
their  climax  of  passion,  the  more  feeble  wills  and  passions  of  others ;  as,  when  a  river 
joins  a  brook,  the  fiercer  torrent  shoulders  aside  the  smaller  stream. 

Wildrake  stood  a  silent,  inactive,  and  almost  a  terrified  spectator,  while  Cromwell, 
assuming  a  firm  sternness  of  eye  and  manner,  as  one  who  compels  himself  to  look  on 
what  some  strong  internal  feeling  renders  painful  and  disgustful  to  him,  proceeded,  in 
brief  and  interrupted  expressions,  but  yet  with  a  firm  voice,  to  comment  on  the  portrait 
of  the  late  King.  His  words  seemed  less  addressed  to  Wildrake,  than  to  be  the  spon- 
taneous unburdening  of  his  own  bosom,  swelling  under  recollection  of  the  past  and 
anticipation  of  the  future. 

"  That  Flemish  painter,"  he  said — "  that  Antonio  Vandyck — what  a  powder  he  has  ! 
Steel  may  mutilate,  warriors  may  waste  and  destroy — still  the  King  stands  uninjured 
by  time  ;  and  our  grandchildren,  while  they  read  his  history,  may  look  on  his  image, 
and  compare  the  melancholy  features  with  the  woful  tale. — It  was  a  stern  necessity — it 
was  an  awful  deed !     The  calm  pride  of  that  eye  might  have  nded  worlds  of  crouching 


Frenelinien,  or  supple  luliaaa,  or  formal  Spaniards ;  but  it^  glances  only  roused  the 
native  courage  of  the  stern  Englbhman. — Lay  not  on  p<ior  einful  man,  wlio^^e  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  the  blame  that  he  falls,  when  Heaven  never  gave  bim  strength  of  nerves 
to  stand  I  The  weak  rider  is  thniwn  by  his  unruly  horsc»  and  trampled  to  death^ — tlte 
strongest  man,  the  best  cavalier,  springs  to  the  empty  saddle,  and  uaea  bit  and  spur 
till  the  fiery  steed  knows  its  masttT.  Who  blames  him,  who,  mounted  aloft,  rides 
triumphftntly  amcmg^^t  the  people,  for  having  succeeded,  where  the  unskilful  and  feeljle 
fell  and  died?  Verily  he  lialh  lus  reward:  Tben^  what  is  that  piece  of  jminted  eanvo^ 
to  me  more  than  others  ?  Ko  ;  let  him  show  to  others  the  reproaches  of  that  cold^  calm 
face,  that  proud  yet  complaining  eye  :  Those  who  have  acted  on  higher  respects  have 
no  cause  to  start  at  painted  shadows.  Not  wealth  nor  pciwer  brought  me  from  my 
obscurity.  The  oppressed  conscience^  the  injured  liberties  of  England,  were  the 
banner  that  T  follow etL" 

He  raised  his  voice  so  higli,  as  if  pleading  in  his  own  defence  before  Rome  tribunal, 
that  Pearson,  the  officer  in  attendance,  looked  into  the  apartment;  and  observing  his 
master,  with  hia  eyes  kindlings  his  arm  extended,  his  foot  ad  vane  ed,  and  his  voice  raised, 
like  a  general  in  the  act  of  commanding  the  advance  of  his  army,  he  instantly  withdrew. 

"It  was  other  than  selfish  regards  that  drew  me  forth  to  action,"  continued  Cromwell^ 
"and  I  dare  the  world — ay,  living  or  dead  I  challenge— to  assert  that  I  armed  for 
a  private  cause,  or  as  a  means  of  enlarging  my  fortunes.  Neither  wa.^  there  a  trooper 
in  the  regiment  who  came  there  with  less  of  |jeraoual  evil  will  to  yonder  unhappy  "^ 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened^  and  a  gentlewoman  entered,  who, 
from  her  resemblance  to  the  General,  although  her  featureji  were  soft  and  feminine, 
might  be  immediately  recognised  a^  his  daughter.  She  walked  up  to  Cromwell,  gently 
but  firmly  passed  her  arm  through  his,  and  said  to  him  in  a  persuasive  tone,  "  Father, 
this  is  not  well — you  have  promised  me  tliis  should  not  happen." 

The  General  hung  down  his  head,  like  one  wlio  was  either  ashamed  of  the  passion  to 
which  he  had  given  way,  or  of  the  influence  which  was  exercised  over  him.  He  yielded, 
however,  to  the  afTectiomite  impnUe,  and  left  the  npnrtment,  without  again  turning  his 
head  towards  the  portrait  which  had  so  much  affected  him,  or  looking  towards  Wildrake, 
who  remained  fixed  in  astonishment. 
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Doctor.— Qo  to,  go  to, — You  have  known  what  you  should  not. 

Macbeth. 


JILDRAKE  was  left  in  the  cabinet,  as  we  have  said,  astonished  and  alone. 
It  was  often  noised  about,  that  Cromwell,  the  deep  and  sagacious  statesman, 
the  calm  and  intrepid  commander,  he  who  had  overcome  such  difficulties, 
and  ascended  to  such  heights,  that  he  seemed  already  to  bestride  the  land 
which  he  had  conquered,  had,  like  many  other  men  of  great  genius,  a  constitutional 
taint  of  melancholy,  which  sometimes  displayed  itself  both  in  words  and  actions,  and 
had  been  first  observed  in  that  sudden  and  striking  change,  when,  abandoning  entirely 
the  dissolute  freaks  of  his  youth,  he  embraced  a  very  strict  course  of  religious 
observances,  whicli,  upon  some  occasions,  he  seemed  to  consider  as  bringing  him  into 
more  near  and  close  contact  with  the  spiritual  world.  This  extraordinary  man  is  said 
sometimes,  during  that  period  of  his  life,  to  have  given  way  to  spiritual  delusions,  or, 
as  he  himself  conceived  them,  prophetic  inspirations  of  approaching  grandeur,  and  of 
strange,  deep,  and  mysterious  agencies,  in  which  he  was  in  future  to  be  engaged,  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  younger  years  had  been  marked  by  fits  of  exuberant  and  excessive 
frolic  and  debaucheries.  Something  of  this  kind  seemed  to  explain  the  ebullition  of 
passion  which  he  had  now  manifested. 

With  wonder  at  what  he  had  witnessed,  Wildrake  felt  some  anxiety  on  his  own 
account.  Though  not  the  most  reflecting  of  mortals,  he  had  sense  enough  to  know,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  witness  of  the  infirmities  of  men  high  in  power ;  and  he  was  left 
80  long  by  himself,  as  induced  him  to  entertain  some  secret  doubts,  whether  the  General 
might  not  be  tempted  to  take  means  of  confining  or  removing  a  >vitncss,  who  had  seen 
him  lowered,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  conscience,  beneath  that  lofty 
flight,  which,  in  general,  he  affected  to  sustain  above  the  rest  of  the  sublunary  world. 

In  this,  however,  he  wronged  Cromwell,  who  was  free  either  from  an  extreme  degree 
of  jealous  suspicion,  or  from  any  thing  which  approached  towards  blood-thirstiness. 
Pearson  appeared,  after  a  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  and,  intimating  to  Wildrake  that  he 
was  to  follow,  conducted  him  into  a  distant  apartment^  in  which  he  found  the  General 
seated  on  a  low  couch.  His  daughter  was  in  the  apartment,  but  remained  at  some 
distance,  apparently  busied  with  some  female  needle-work,  and  scarce  turned  her  head 
as  Pearson  and  Wildrake  entered. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Lord-General,  Wildrake  approached  him  as  before.     "  Comrade," 
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ha  Bald,  *'  your  old  friends  the  cavaliera  look  on  me  as  tlieir  enemy,  and  conduct  them- 
s^res  towards  me  as  if  tUcy  desired  to  make  me  sucli*  I  pixifess  they  are  labouring  to 
their  own  pr^ndice ;  for  I  regard,  and  have  ever  regarded  tbt^m,  as  hone&t  and  honour- 
able fools,  who  were  silly  enough  to  run  their  necks  into  noosea  and  their  heads  against 
stone -walls,  that  a  man  called  Stewart,  and  no  other,  should  he  king  over  them.  Fools  ! 
are  there  no  words  made  of  letters  that  would  sound  as  well  as  Charles  Stewart,  with 
that  magic  title  beside  them  ?  Why,  the  word  King  is  like  a  lighted  lamp,  that  throws 
the  same  bright  gilding  upon  any  combination  of  the  alphabet,  and  yet  you  must  shed 
your  blood  for  a  name  I  But  thou,  for  thy  part,  shalt  have  no  wrong  from  me.  Here 
is  an  order,  well  warranted,  to  clear  the  Lodge  at  Wottdstock,  and  abatidon  it  to  thy 
master's  keepiog,  or  those  whom  he  shall  apiwint  lie  will  have  his  unele  and  pretty 
cousin  with  him,  doubtless.  Fare  thee  well — think  on  what  I  told  thee.  They  say 
beauty  is  a  loadstone  to  yonder  long  lad  thou  dost  wot  of;  but  I  reckon  he  has  other 
stars  at  present  to  direct  hh  course  than  bright  eyes  and  fair  hair.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
thou  knowest  my  purpose— *peer  out^  peer  out ;  keep  a  constant  and  cai^efnl  look-out  on 
every  raggetl  patch  that  wanders  by  hedge -row  or  lane — -these  are  days  when  a  beggar's 
cloak  may  cover  a  king's  ransom.  There  are  some  broad  Portugal  pieces  for  thee — ^ 
something  strange  to  thy  pouch,  I  ween. — Once  more,  think  on  what  thou  hast  heard, 
and,''  he  added,  in  n  lower  and  more  impressive  toneof  voicej  "  forget  what  thou  hast  seen. 
My  service  to  thy  master  ; — and,  yet  once  again,  reittember — and  JbrffetJ''' — Wildrake 
made  hi^  obeisancei  and,  returning  to  his  inn,  left  Windsor  with  all  possible  speed. 

It  was  afternoon  in  the  ^ame  day  when  the  cavalier  rejoined  his  roundhead  friend, 
who  was  anxiously  expecting  him  at  the  inn  in  Woodstock  appointed  for  their  rendezvous* 

**  Wlierc  host  thou  been  ?— what  has^t  tJiou  seen  ? — what  strange  uncertainty  is  in 
thy  looks? — and  why  dost  thou  not  answer  me?" 

"  Because^"  said  W^ildrake,  laying  aside  Ids  riding  cloak  and  rapier,  "  you  ask  so 
many  questions  at  once.  A  man  has  but  one  tongue  to  ant^wer  with,  and  mine  is  well- 
nigh  glued  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

"  Will  drink  unloosen  it  ?  "  said  the  Colonel ;  *'  though  I  dare  say  thou  hast  tried  that 
spell  at  every  ale-house  on  the  road.    Call  for  what  thou  wouldst  have,  man,  only  be  quick." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  have  not  tasted  so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold 
water  this  day." 

"  Then  thou  art  out  of  humour  for  that  reason,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  salve  thy  sore 
with  brandy,  if  thou  wilt,  but  leave  being  so  fantastic  and  unlike  to  thyself,  as  thou 
showest  in  this  silent  mood." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  replied  the  cavalier,  very  gravely,  "  I  am  an  altered  man." 

"  I  think  thou  dost  alter,"  said  Everard,  "  every  day  in  the  year,  and  every  hour  of 
the  day.  Come,  good  now,  tell  me,  hast  thou  seen  the  General,  and  got  his  warrant  for 
clearing  out  the  sequestrators  from  Woodstock?" 

"  I  have  seen  the  devil,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and  have,  as  thou  say*st,  got  a  warrant 
from  him." 

'*  Give  it  me  hastily,"  said  Everard,  catching  at  the  packet. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mark,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  if  thou  knewest  the  purpose  with  which  this 
deed  is  granted — if  thou  knewest — what  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  thee — what  manner 
of  hopes  are  founded  on  thy  accepting  it,  I  have  that  opinion  of  thee,  Mark  Everard, 
that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  take  a  red-hot  horse-shoe  from  the  anvil  with  thy  bare  hand, 
as  receive  into  it  this  slip  of  paper." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Everard,  "  this  comes  of  some  of  your  exalted  ideas  of  loyalty, 
which,  excellent  within  certain  bounds,  drive  us  mad  when  encouraged  up  to  some  heights. 
Do  not  think,  since  I  must  needs  speak  plainly  with  thee,  that  I  see  without  sorrow  the 
downfall  of  our  ancient  monarchy,  and  the  substitution  of  another  form  of  government 
in  its  stead ;  but  ought  my  regret  for  the  past  to  prevent  my  acquiescing  and  aiding  in 
such  measures  as  are  likely  to  settle  the  future  ?     The  royal  cause  is  ruined,  hadst  thou 
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and  every  cavalier  in  England  sworn  the  contrary ;  ruined,  not  to  rise  again — ^for  many 
a  day  at  least.  The  Parliament,  so  often  draughted  and  drained  of  those  who  were 
courageous  enough  to  maintain  their  own  freedom  of  opinion,  is  now  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  statesmen,  who  have  lost  tlie  respect  of  tlie  people,  from  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  have  held  the  supreme  management  of  affairs.  They  cannot  stand 
long  unless  they  were  to  reduce  the  army ;  and  the  army,  late  servants,  are  now  masters, 
and  will  refuse  to  be  reduced.  They  know  their  strength,  and  that  they  may  be  an 
army  subsisting  on  pay  and  free  quarters  throughout  England  as  long  as  they  will. 
I  tell  thee,  Wildrake,  unless  we  lock  to  the  only  man  wlio  can  rule  and  manage  them, 
we  may  expect  military  law  throughout  the  land ;  and  I,  for  mine  own  part,  look  for 
any  preservation  of  our  privileges  that  may  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  only  through  the 
wisdom  and  forbearance  of  Cromwell.  Now  you  have  my  secret.  You  are  aware  that 
I  am  not  doing  the  best  I  would,  but  the  best  I  can.  I  wish — not  so  ardently  as  thou, 
perhaps — ^yet  I  do  wish  that  the  King  could  have  been  restored  on  good  terms  of  com- 
position, safe  for  us  and  for  himself.  And  now,  good  Wildrake,  rebel  as  thou  thinkest 
me,  make  me  no  worse  a  rebel  than  an  unwilling  one.  Grod  knows,  I  never  laid  aside 
love  and  reverence  to  the  King,  even  in  drawing  my  sword  against  his  ill  advisers." 

"  Ah,  plague  on  you,"  said  Wildrake,  "  that  is  the  very  cant  of  it — that's  what  you 
all  say.  All  of  you  fought  against  the  King  in  pure  love  and  loyalty,  and  not  otherwise. 
However,  I  see  your  drift,  and  I  own  that  I  like  it  better  than  I  expected.  The  army 
is  your  bear  now,  and  old  Noll  is  your  bearward ;  and  you  are  like  a  country  constable, 
who  makes  interest  with  the  bearward  that  he  may  prevent  him  from  letting  bruin  loose. 
Well,  there  may  come  a  day  when  the  sun  will  shine  on  our  side  of  the  fence,  and 
thereon  shall  you,  and  all  the  good  fair-weather  folks  w^ho  love  the  stronger  party,  come 
and  make  common  cause  with  us." 

Without  much  attending  to  what  his  friend  said,  Coloned  Everard  carefully  studied 
the  warrant  of  Cromwell.  "  It  is  bolder  and  more  peremptory  than  I  expected,"  he 
said.  "  The  General  must  feel  liimself  strong,  when  he  opposes  his  own  authority  so 
directly  to  that  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Parliament." 

"  You  will  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  it?"  said  Wildrake. 

"  That  I  certainly  will  not,"  answered  Everard ;  "  but  I  must  wait  till  I  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Mayor,  who,  I  think,  will  gladly  see  these  fellows  ejected  from  the 
Lodge.  I  must  not  go  altogether  upon  military  authority,  if  possible."  Tlien,  stepping 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  despatched  a  servant  of  the  house  in  quest  of  the 
Cliief  Magistrate,  desiring  he  should  be  made  acquainted  that  Colonel  Everard  desired 
to  see  him  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible. 

"  You  are  sure  he  will  come,  like  a  dog  at  a  wliistle,"  said  Wildrake.  "  The  word 
captain,  or  colonel,  makes  the  fat  citizen  trot  in  these  days,  when  one  sword  is  worth  fifty 
corporation  charters.  But  there  are  dragoons  yonder,  as  well  as  the  grim-faced  knave 
whom  I  frightened  the  other  evening  when  I  showed  my  face  in  at  the  window. 
Think'st  thou  the  knaves  will  show  no  rough  play  ?" 

"  The  General's  warrant  will  weigh  more  with  them  than  a  dozen  acts  of  Parliament," 
said  Everard.—"  But  it  is  time  thou  eatest,  if  thou  hast  in  truth  ridden  from  Windsor 
hither  without  baiting." 

"  I  care  not  about  it,"  said  Wildrake :  "  I  tell  thee,  your  General  gave  me  a  breakfast, 
which,  I  think,  will  serve  me  one  while,  if  I  am  ever  able  to  digest  it.  By  the  mass,  it 
lay  so  heavy  on  my  conscience,  that  I  carried  it  to  church  to  see  if  I  could  digest  it  there 
with  my  other  sins.     But  not  a  whit." 

"  To  church ! — to  the  door  of  the  church,  thou  meanest,"  said  Everard.  "  I  know 
thy  way — ^thou  art  ever  wont  to  pull  thy  hat  off  reverently  at  the  threshold ;  but  for 
crossing  it,  that  day  seldom  comes." 

"  Well,"  replied  Wildrake,  "  and  if  I  do  pull  off  my  castor  and  kneel,  is  it  not  seemly 
to  show  the  same  respects  in  a  church  which  we  offer  in  a  palace?    It  is  a  dainty 


matter,  is  it  not^  to  see  your  Anabaptists,  and  Browniata,  and  tlic  rest  of  you,  gather  to 
a  sermon  with  as  little  ceremony  &s  liogs  to  a  trough  I  But  here  comeia  food,  and  now 
for  a  grace,  \£  I  can  rcmcnibtT  one," 

Everard  waa  too  mui-h  interested  about  the  fate  of  Ida  uncle  and  bis  fair  cousin,  and 
the  prospect  of  restoring  them  to  their  quiet  home,  under  the  protection  of  that 
fonnidable  trtincheon  wliich  was  alreatiy  regarded  as  the  lea  ding -staff  of  England,  to 
remark,  that  certainly  a  great  alteration  had  takea  place  in  the  manners  and  outward 
behaviour  at  least  of  his  companion.  His  demeanour  frequently  evinced  a  sort  of 
struggle  betwixt  old  habits  of  indulgence,  and  some  newly  formed  resolutions  of 
abstinence ;  and  it  was  almost  ludicrous  to  see  how  often  the  hand  of  the  neophyte 
directed  itself  naturally  to  a  large  blaek  leathern  jack,  which  contained  two  double 
flagons  of  strong  ale,  and  how  often j  diverted  from  its  purpose  by  the  better  reflectiona 
of  the  reformed  toper,  it  eeized,  instead,  upon  a  large  ewer  of  salubrious  and  pure  water* 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  task  of  sobriety  was  not  yet  become  easy,  and  that, 
if  it  had  the  recommendation  of  the  intellecturd  purtion  of  the  party  who  had  resolved 
upon  it^  the  outward  man  yielded  a  reluctant  and  restive  compliance.  But  honest 
Wildrake  had  been  drea<lfully  frightened  at  tlie  course  proiK>8ed  to  him  by  Cromwell,  and, 
with  a  feeling  not  peculiar  to  the  C^atholie  religion,  had  formed  a  solemn  resolution  within 
his  own  mind,  that,  if  he  came  oiF  safe  and  >vitli  honour  from  this  dangerous  interview, 
he  would  show  his  sense  of  Heaven's  favour,  by  renouncing  some  of  the  sins  wliieh  moat 
easily  beset  him^  and  especially  that  of  intemperance,  to  which,  like  many  of  his  wild 
compeers,  he  was  too  much  addicted* 

This  resolution,  or  vow,  was  partly  prudential  as  well  aa  religious ;  for  it  occurred 
to  him  as  very  possible,  that  aome  matters  of  a  diffieult  and  delicate  nature  might  be 
thrown  into  his  hands  at  the  present  emergency,  during  the  conduct  of  which  it  would 
be  fitting  for  him  to  act  by  some  better  oraele  than  that  of  the  Bottle,  celebrated  by 
Rtibelais.  In  full  compliance  with  this  prudent  detenni nation,  he  touched  neither  the 
ale  nor  the  brandy  which  were  placed  before  him,  and  declined  peremptorily  the  sack 
with  which  his  friend  would  have  garnished  the  board.  Nevertheless,  just  as  the  boy 
removed  the  trenchers  and  napkins,  together  with  the  large  black-jack  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  was  one  or  two  steps  on  his  way  to  the  door,  the  sinewy  arm  of 
the  cavalier,  which  seemed  to  elongate  itself  on  purpose,  (as  it  extended  far  beyond  the 
folds  of  the  tlireadbare  jacket,)  arrested  the  progress  of  the  retiring  Ganymede,  and 
seizing  on  the  black-jack,  conveyed  it  to  the  lips,  which  were  gently  breathing  forth  the 
aspiration,  "  D — n — I  mean.  Heaven  forgive  me — we  are  poor  creatures  of  clay — one 
modest  sip  must  be  permitted  to  our  frailty." 

So  murmuring,  he  glued  the  huge  flagon  to  his  lips,  and  as  the  head  was  slowly  and 
gradually  inclined  backwards,  in  proportion  as  the  right  hand  elevated  the  bottom  of  the 
pitcher,  Everard  had  great  doubts  whether  the  drinker  and  the  cup  were  likely  to  part 
until  the  whole  contents  of  the  latter  had  been  transferred  to  the  person  of  the  former. 
Roger  Wildrake  stinted,  however,  when,  by  a  moderate  computation,  he  had  swallowed 
at  one  draught  about  a  quart  and  a  half. 

He  then  replaced  it  on  the  salver,  fetched  a  long  breath  to  refresh  his  lungs,  bade  the 
boy  get  him  gone  with  the  rest  of  the  liquors,  in  a  tone  which  inferred  some  dread  of 
his  constancy,  and  then,  turning  to  his  friend  Everard,  he  expatiated  in  praise  of 
moderation,  observing,  that  the  mouthful  which  he  had  just  taken  had  been  of  more 
service  to  him  than  if  he  had  remained  quaffing  healths  at  table  for  four  hours  together. 

His  friend  made  no  reply,  but  could  not  help  being  privately  of  opinion  that 
Wildrake's  temperance  had  done  as  much  execution  on  the  tankard  in  his  single 
draught,  as  some  more  moderate  topers  might  have  effected  if  they  had  sat  sipping  for 
an  evening.  But  the  subject  was  changed  by  the  entrance  of  the  landlord,  who  came 
to  announce  to  his  honour  Colonel  Everard,  that  the  worshipful  Mayor  of  Woodstock, 
with  the  Rev.  Master  Holdenough,  were  come  to  wait  upon  him. 


I 


(8f|)s;pl:eir  tin  ^iraJf]). 


Here  we  have  one  head 
Upon  two  bodies — your  two-headed  bullock 
Is  but  an  ass  to  6uch  a  prodigy. 

These  two  have  but  one  meaning,  thought,  and  counsel ; 
And  when  the  single  no<ldle  has  spoke  out, 
The  four  legs  scrape  assent  to  it. 

Old  Plat. 


\  N"  the  goodly  form  of  the  honest  Mayor,  there  was  a  bustling  mixture  of  im- 
portance and  embarrassment,  like  the  deportment  of  a  man  who  was  conscious 
that  he  had  an  important  part  to  act,  if  he  could  but  exactly  discover  what 
that  part  was.  But  both  were  mingled  with  much  pleasure  at  seeing  Everard, 
and  he  frequently  repeated  his  welcomes  and  all-hails  before  he  could  be  brought  to 
attend  to  what  that  gentleman  said  in  reply. 

"  Grood,  worthy  Colonel,  you  are  indeed  a  desirable  sight  to  Woodstock  at  all  times, 
being,  as  I  may  say,  almost  our  townsman,  as  you  have  dwelt  so  much  and  so  long  at 
the  palace.  Truly,  the  matter  begins  almost  to  pass  my  wit,  though  I  have  transacted 
the  affairs  of  this  borough  for  many  a  long  day ;  and  you  are  come  to  my  assistance 

like,  like" 

"  Tanquam  Deus  ex  machinay  as  the  Ethnic  poet  hath  it,"  said  Master  Iloldenough, 
"  although  I  do  not  often  quote  firom  such  books. — Indeed,  Master  Markham  Everard, — 
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i>r  worthy  Colonel,  m  I  ought  rather  to  saj— you  are  simply  the  most  welcome  man  who 
Las  come  to  Wowlstotk  aiiice  the  dayji  of  old  King  Harry/' 

"  I  had  some  business  with  you,  my  gocnl  frieudj"  said  the  Colonel,  adclreBsing  the 
Mayor ;  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  should  so  happen  at  the  same  time,  that  I  may  find  occa- 
sion to  pleasure  you  or  your  worthy  pastor." 

^  No  question  you  can  do  so,  gciod  sirj"  interposed  Master  Holdenough ;  "you  have 
the  he^jt,  sir,  and  you  have  the  hand;  and  we  are  much  in  want  of  good  counsel,  and 
that  from  a  man  of  action,  I  am  aware,  worthy  Colonel,  that  you  and  your  worthy 
father  have  ever  borne  yourselves  in  these  turmoils  like  men  of  a  truly  Christian  and 
moderate  spirit,  striving  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  land,  which  some  would  rub 
with  vitriol  and  pepper;  and  we  know  you  are  faithful  children  of  that  church  which 
we  have  reformed  from  its  papistical  and  prelatical  tenets." 

"  ^Ij  e*^  ^^^  reverend  friend,"  said  Evermtl^  *'  I  respect  the  piety  and  learning  of 
many  of  your  t^aeherfi ;  but  I  am  also  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  oil  men*  I  neither 
aide  with  sectariesj  nor  do  I  desire  to  see  them  the  object  of  suppression  by  violence*" 

"  Sir,  sir,"  said  the  Presbyterian,  hastily j  **  all  tliis  hath  a  fair  sound ;  but  I  would 
you  should  think  what  a  fine  country  and  church  we  are  like  to  have  of  it,  amidst  the 
errors*  blasphemies,  and  schisms,  which  are  daily  intixwluced  into  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  England,  so  that  worthy  Master  Edwards,  in  hid  Gangrena,  declare th,  that  our 
native  country  is  about  to  become  the  very  sink  and  cess -pool  of  all  schisms,  beresies^ 
blnsphemiei9,  and  confusions,  as  the  army  of  Hannibal  was  said  to  be  the  refuse  of  all 
nations^ — Colluries  amniam  gehiium. — Believe  me,  worthy  Colonel,  that  they  of  the 
Honourable  House  view  all  this  over  lightly,  and  with  the  winking  connivance  of  old 
Eli*  These  instructors,  the  schismatics,  shoulder  the  orthodox  ministers  out  of  their 
pulpits,  thrust  themselves  into  families,  and  break  up  the  peace  thereof,  stealing  away 
men's  hearts  from  the  established  faith," 

'*  My  good  Maater  Hcddenough,"  replied  the  Colonel,  interrupting  the  zealous  preacher, 
"  there  is  ground  of  sorrow  for  all  these  unhappy  discords ;  and  I  hold  with  you,  that 
the  fiery  spirits  of  the  present  time  have  raised  men's  minds  at  once  above  sober-minded 
and  sincere  religioUj  and  above  decorum  and  common  sense.  But  there  is  no  help  save 
patience.  Enthusiasm  is  a  stream  that  may  foam  off  in  its  own  time,  whereas  it  is  sure 
to  bear  down  every  barrier  which  is  directly  opposed  to  it. — But  what  are  these  schis- 
matical  proceedings  to  our  present  purpose?" 

"  Why,  partly  this,  sir,"  said  Holdenough,  "  although  perhaps  you  may  make  less  of 
it  than  I  should  have  thought  before  we  met. — I  was  myself — I,  Nehemiah  Holdenough, 
[he  added  consequentially,]  was  forcibly  expelled  from  my  own  pulpit,  even  as  a  man 
should  have  been  thrust  out  of  his  own  house,  by  an  alien,  and  an  intruder — a  wolf, 
who  was  not  at  the  trouble  even  to  put  on  sheep's  clothing,  but  came  in  his  native 
wolfish  attire  of  buff  and  bandalier,  and  held  forth  in  my  stead  to  the  people,  who  are 
to  me  as  a  flock  to  the  lawful  shepherd.  It  is  too  true,  sir — Master  Mayor  saw  it,  and 
strove  to  take  such  order  to  prevent  it  as  man  might,  though,"  turning  to  the  Mayor, 
**  I  think  still  you  might  have  striven  a  little  more." 

"  Good  now,  good  Master  Holdenough,  do  not  let  us  go  back  on  that  question,"  said 
the  Mayor.  "  Guy  of  Warwick,  or  Be  vis  of  Hampton,  might  do  something  with  this 
generation ;  but  truly,  they  are  too  many  and  too  strong  for  the  Mayor  of  W^oodstock." 

"  I  think  Master  Mayor  speaks  very  good  sense,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  if  the  Inde- 
pendents are  not  allowed  to  preach,  I  fear  me  they  will  not  fight ; — and  then  if  you  were 
to  have  another  rising  of  cavaliers  ?" 

"  There  are  worse  folks  may  rise  than  cavaliers,"  said  Holdenough. 

"  How,  sir?"  replied  Colonel  Everard.  "  Let  me  remind  you,  Master  Holdenough, 
that  is  no  safe  language  in  the  present  state  of  the  nation." 

I  say,"  said  the  Presbyterian,  "  there  are  worse  folk  may  rise  than  cavaliers ;  and 
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I  will  prove  what  I  say.  The  devil  is  worse  than  the  worst  cavalier  that  ever  drank  a 
health,  or  swore  an  oath — and  the  devil  has  arisen  at  Woodstock  Lodge !" 

"  Ay,  truly  hath  he,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  bodily  and  visibly,  in  figure  and  form — An 
awful  time  we  live  in!" 

"  Gentlemen,  I  really  know  not  how  I  am  to  understand  you,"  said  Everard. 

"  Why,  it  was  even  about  the  devil  we  came  to  speak  with  you,"  said  the  Mayor ; 
"  but  the  worthy  minister  is  always  so  hot  upon  the  sectaries" 

"  Which  are  the  devil's  brats,  and  nearly  akin  to  him,"  said  Master  Holdenough. 
"  But  true  it  is,  that  the  growth  of  these  sects  has  brought  up  the  Evil  One  even  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  to  look  after  his  own  interest,  where  he  finds  it  most  thriving." 

"  Master  Holdenough,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  if  you  speak  figuratively,  I  have  already 
told  you  that  I  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  skill  sufficient  to  temper  these  religious 
heats.  But  if  you  design  to  say  that  there  has  been  an  actual  apparition  of  the  devil, 
I  presume  to  think  that  you,  with  your  doctrine  and  your  learning,  would  be  a  fitter 
match  for  him  than  a  soldier  like  me." 

"  True,  sir ;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  commission  which  I  hold,  that  I  would 
take  the  field  against  the  foul  fiend  without  a  moment's  delay,"  said  Holdenough ;  "  but 
the  place  in  which  he  hath  of  late  appeared,  being  Woodstock,  is  filled  with  those  dan- 
gerous and  impious  persons,  of  whom  I  have  been  but  now  complaining ;  and  though, 
confident  in  my  own  resources,  I  dare  venture  in  disputation  with  their  Great  Master 
himself;  yet  without  your  protection,  most  worthy  Colonel,  I  see  not  that  I  may  with 
prudence  trust  myself  with  the  tossing  and  goring  ox  Desborough,  or  the  bloody  and 
devouring  bear  Harrison,  or  the  cold  and  poisonous  snnke  Bletson — all  of  whom  are  now 
at  the  Lodge,  doing  license  and  taking  spoil  as  they  think  meet ;  and,  as  all  men  say, 
the  devil  has  come  to  make  a  fourth  with  them." 

"  In  good  truth,  worthy  and  noble  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  it  is  even  as  Master  Hold- 
enough  says — our  privileges  are  declared  void,  our  cattle  seized  in  the  very  pastures. 
They  talk  of  cutting  down  and  disparking  the  fair  Chase,  which  has  been  so  long  the 
pleasure  of  so  many  kings,  and  making  Woodstock  of  as  little  note  as  any  paltry  village. 
I  assure  you  we  heard  of  your  arrival  with  j  oy,  and  wondered  at  your  keeping  yourself 
so  close  in  your  lodgings.  We  know  no  one  save  your  father  or  you,  that  are  like  to 
stand  the  poor  burgesses'  friend  in  this  extremity,  since  almost  all  the  gentry  around 
are  mahgnants,  and  under  sequestration.  We  trust,  therefore,  you  will  make  strong 
intercession  in  our  behalf." 

"  Certainly,  IMaster  Mayor,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  saw  himself  with  pleasure  antici- 
pated ;  "  it  was  my  very  purpose  to  have  interfered  in  this  matter ;  and  I  did  but  keep 
myself  alone  until  I  should  be  furnished  with  some  authority  from  the  Lord-G<jneraL" 

"  Powers  from  the  Lord- General !"  said  the  Mayor,  thrusting  the  clergyman  with  his 
elbow — "  Dost  thou  hear  that  ? — What  cock  will  fight  that  cock  ?  We  shall  carry  it 
now  over  their  necks,  and  Woodstock  shall  be  brave  Woodstock  still ! " 

"  Keep  thine  elbow  from  my  side,  friend,"  said  Holdenough,  annoyed  by  the  action 
which  the  Mayor  had  suited  to  his  words ;  "  and  may  the  Lord  send  that  Cromwell 
prove  not  as  sharp  to  the  people  of  England  as  thy  bones  against  my  person !  Yet 
I  approve  that  we  should  use  his  authority  to  stop  the  course  of  these  men's  proceed- 
ings." 

"  Let  us  set  out,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  and  I  trust  we  shall  find  the  gentle- 
men reasonable  and  obedient." 

The  functionaries,  laic  and  clerical,  assented  with  much  joy ;  and  the  Colonel  required 
and  received  Wildrake's  assistance  in  putting  on  his  cloak  and  rapier,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  dependent  whose  part  he  acted.  The  cavalier  contrived,  however,  while  doing  him 
these  menial  offices,  to  give  his  friend  a  shrewd  pinch,  in  order  to  maintain  the  footing 
of  secret  equality  betwixt  them. 
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The  Colonel  was  saluted,  as  thcjr  passexl  through  the  streets,  hj  manj  of  the  anxious 
inhabitant^  who  seemed  to  consider  his  intervention  as  afTortUng  the  only  chanoe  of 
eaTiijg  their  fine  Park,  and  the  rights  of  the  corporatioUj  m  well  as  of  individuala^  from 
ruin  and  eon  li ideation* 

Am  tliey  entered  the  Parkj  the  Colonel  asked  his  companions,  **  What  is  this  you  say 
of  apparitions  heing  seen  amongst  them  ?'* 

"  Why,  Colonel,"  said  the  clergyman,  "yon  know  yourself  that  Woodstock  was 
always!  haunted?" 

"  I  have  lived  therein  many  a  day,"  said  the  Colonel ;  *'  and  1  know  that  I  never  saw 
the  least  sign  of  1%  although  idle  peotile  spoke  of  the  house  as  they  do  of  all  old  man- 
sions, and  gave  the  apartments  ghosts  and  spectres  to  fill  up  the  plaees  of  as  many  of 
the  deceased  great,  as  had  ever  dwelt  there." 

"  Nay,  but,  good  Colonel,"  said  the  clergymanj  **  I  trust  you  have  not  reached  the  fl 
prevailing  sin  of  the  times^  and  become  indifferent  to  the  testimony  in  favour  of  appari*  V 
tions^  which  appea-rs  so  conclusive  to  all  but  atheists,  and  advoc^ites  for  witches?" 

*'  I  would  not  absolutely  disbelieve  what  is  so  generally  aSinned^"  said  the  Colonel  | 
*'  hut  my  reason  leads  me  to  doubt  most  of  the  stories  which  I  have  heard  of  tliis  sort^j 
and  my  own  experience  never  went  to  confirm  any  of  thenu" 

"  Ay,  but  trust  me,"  said  Holdenough,  "  there  was  always  a  demon  of  one  or  th#i 
other  si>ecies  about  this  Woodstock.  Not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  town  but  has  heard  j 
stories  of  apparitions  in  the  forest,  or  about  the  old  c^istle.  Sometimes  it  is  a  pack  gf 
hounds,  that  si^eep  along,  and  the  whoops  and  holloos  of  the  huntsmen,  and  the  winding! 
of  horns  and  the  galloping  of  horse,  which  is  heard  as  if  first  more  distant,  and  then  closd  I 
around  you — and  then  anon  it  is  a  solitary  huntsman,  who  asks  if  you  can  tell  him  which ' 
way  the  stag  has  gone.  He  Is  always  dressed  tn  green ;  but  the  fashion  of  lus  clothes  is  some 
five  hundred  years  old*   This  is  what  we  call  Demon  Meridian um — the  noon-day  spectre*" 

"  My  worthy  and  reverend  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  have  lived  at  Woodstock  many 
seasons,  and  have  traversed  the  Chase  at  all  hours*  Trust  me,  what  you  hear  from 
the  villagers  is  the  growth  of  their  idle  folly  and  superstition." 

"  Colonel,"  replied  Holdenough,  "  a  negative  proves  nothing.  What  signifies,  craving 
your  pardon,  that  you  have  not  seen  anything,  be  it  earthly  or  be  it  of  the  other  world, 
to  detract  from  the  evidence  of  a  score  of  people  who  have  ? — And  besides,  there  is  the 
Demon  Nocturnum — the  being  that  walketh  by  night ;  he  has  been  among  these  Inde- 
pendents and  schismatics  last  night.  Ay,  Colonel,  you  may  stare  ;  but  it  is  even  so — they 
may  try  whether  he  will  mend  their  gifts,  as  they  profanely  call  them,  of  exposition  and 
prayer.  No,  sir,  I  trow,  to  master  the  foul  fiend  there  goeth  some  competent  knowledge 
of  theology,  and  an  acquaintance  of  the  humane  letters,  ay,  and  a  regular  clerical  educa- 
tion and  clerical  calling." 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  the  efiicacy  of  your  qualifications  to 
lay  the  devil  ;  but  still  I  think  some  odd  mistake  has  occasioned  this  confusion  amongst 
them,  if  there  has  any  such  in  reality  existed.  Desborough  is  a  blockhead,  to  be  sure  ; 
and  Harrison  is  fanatic  enough  to  believe  anything.  But  there  is  Bletson,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believes  nothing. — What  do  you  know  of  this  matter,  good  Master  Mayor  ?" 

"  In  sooth,  and  it  was  Master  Bletson  who  gave  the  first  alarm,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate ;  "  or,  at  least,  the  first  distinct  one.  You  see,  sir,  I  was  in  bed  with  my  wife,  and 
no  one  else  ;  and  I  was  as  fast  asleep  as  a  man  can  desire  to  be  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, when,  behold  you,  they  came  knocking  at  my  bedroom  door,  to  tell  me  there  was 
an  alarm  in  Woodstock,  and  that  the  bell  of  the  Lodge  was  ringing  at  that  dead  hour  of 
the  night  as  hard  as  ever  it  rung  when  it  called  the  court  to  dinner." 

"  Well,  but  the  cause  of  this  alarm  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  You  shall  hear,  worthy  Colonel,  you  shall  hear,"  answered  the  Mayor,  waving  his 
hand  with  dignity ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  will  not  be  hurried  out  of  their 
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own  pace.  "  So  Mrs.  Mayor  would  have  persuaded  me,  in  her  love  and  affection,  poor 
wretch,  that  to  rise  at  such  an  hour  out  of  my  own  warm  bed,  was  like  to  bring  on  my 
old  complaint  the  lumbago,  and  that  I  should  send  the  people  to  Alderman  Button. — 
Alderman  Devil,  Mrs.  Mayor,  said  I ; — I  beg  your  reverence's  pardon  for  using  such  a 
phrase — Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  lie  a-bed  when  the  town  is  on  fire,  and  the  cavaliers 
up,  and  the  devil  to  pay ; — I  beg  pardon  again,  parson. — But  here  we  are  before  the  gate 
of  the  Palace ;  will  it  not  please  you  to  enter  ?" 

"  I  would  first  hear  the  end  of  your  story,"  said  the  Colonel  j  "  that  is,  Master  Mayor, 
if  it  happens  to  have  an  end." 

"  Every  thing  hath  an  end,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  and  that  which  we  call  a  pudding  hath 
two. — Your  worship  will  forgive  me  for  being  facetious.  "Where  was  I  ? — Oh,  I  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  put  on  my  red  plush  breeches,  with  the  blue  nether  stocks,  for  I  always 
make  a  point  of  being  dressed  suitably  to  my  dignity,  night  and  day,  summer  or  winter, 
Colonel  Everard ;  and  I  took  the  Constable  along  with  me,  in  case  the  alarm  should  be 
raised  by  night-walkers  or  thieves,  and  called  up  worthy  Master  Holdenough  out  of  his 
bed,  in  case  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  devil.  And  so  I  thought  I  was  provided  for  the 
worst,  and  so  away  we  came ;  and,  by  and  by,  the  soldiers  who  came  to  the  town  with 
Master  Tomkins,  who  had  been  ctilled  to  arms,  came  marching  down  to  Woodstock  as 
fast  as  their  feet  would  carry  them ;  so  I  gave  our  people  the  sign  to  let  them  pass  us, 
and  outmarch  us,  as  it  were,  and  this  for  a  twofold  reason." 

"  I  will  be  satisfied,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  "  with  one  good  reason.  You  desired 
the  red-coats  should  have  the  Jirst  of  the  fray  ?" 

"  True,  sir,  very  true ; — and  also  that  they  should  have  the  lust  of  it,  in  respect  that 
fighting  is  their  especial  business.  However,  we  came  on  at  a  slow  pace,  as  men  who 
are  determined  to  do  their  duty  without  fear  or  favour,  when  suddenly  we  saw  something 
white  haste  away  up  the  avenue  towards  the  town,  when  six  of  our  constables  and  assis- 
tants fled  at  once,  as  conceiving  it  to  be  an  apparition  called  the  White  Woman  of 
Woodstock." 

"  Look  you  there,  Colonel,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  "  I  told  you  there  were  demons 
of  more  kinds  than  one,  which  haunt  the  ancient  scenes  of  royal  debauchery  and  cruelty.*' 

"  I  hope  you  stood  your  own  ground,  Master  Mayor  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I — ^yes — most  assuredly — that  is,  I  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  keep  my  ground  ;  but 
the  town-clerk  and  I  retreated — retreated,  Colonel,  and  without  confusion  or  dishonour, 
and  took  post  behind  worthy  Master  Holdenough,  who,  with  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  threw 
himself  in  the  way  of  the  supposed  spectre,  and  attacked  it  with  such  a  siserary  of  Latin 
as  might  have  scared  the  devil  himself,  and  thereby  plainly  discovered  that  it  was  no  devil 
at  all,  nor  white  woman,  neither  woman  of  any  colour,  but  worshipful  Master  Bletson,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  hither  upon  this 
unhappy  sequestration  of  the  Wood,  Chase,  and  Lodge  of  Woodstock." 

"  And  this  was  all  you  saw  of  the  demon?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Truly,  yes,"  answered  tlie  Mayor ;  "  and  I  had  no  wish  to  see  more.  However,  we 
conveyed  Master  Bletson,  as  in  duty  bound,  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  he  was  ever  maun- 
dering by  the  way  how  that  he  met  a  party  of  scarlet  devils  incarnate  marching  down  to 
the  Lodge ;  but,  to  my  poor  thinking,  it  must  have  been  the  Independent  dragoons  who 
had  just  passed  us." 

"  And  more  incarnate  devils  I  would  never  wish  to  see,"  said  Wildrake,  who  could 
remain  silent  no  longer.  His  voice,  so  suddenly  heard,  showed  how  much  the  Mayor's 
nerves  were  still  alarmed,  for  he  started  and  jumped  aside  with  an  alacrity  of  which  no 
one  would  at  first  sight  suppose  a  man  of  his  portly  dignity  to  have  been  capable.  Eve- 
rard imposed  silence  on  his  intrusive  attendant ;  and,  desirous«to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
this  strange  story,  requested  the  Mayor  to  tell  him  how  the  matter  ended,  and  whether 
they  stopped  the  supposed  spectre. 
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"  Truly,  worth  J-  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  Muster  Holdenougli  was  quite  venturous 
upon  confronting,  as  it  were,  the  devil,  and  compelling  him  to  appear  under  the  real  ibrm 
of  Master  Joshua  Bletsou,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Littlefaith/' 

**  In  sooth,  Master  Majotj"  said  the  divine,  '*  I  were  strangely  ignorant  of  my  own 
commission  and  its  immunities,  if  I  were  to  value  opposing  mys^elf  to  Satan»  or  any  In- 
dependent in  his  likeness,  all  of  whomj  in  the  name  of  Him  I  ser^-e,  I  do  defy,  spit  at, 
and  trample  under  my  feet ;  and  heeause  Master  Mayor  is  something  tedious,  I  will 
bri€?fly  inform  your  honour  that  we  saw  little  of  the  Enemy  that  night,  save  what  Master 
Bletson  said  in  the  first  feeling  of  his  terrors,  and  save  what  we  might  collect  from  the 
di.^ordered  appearance  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Desborough  and  Major- General 
Harrison." 

"And  what  plight  were  they  in,  1  pray  you  ?"  demanded  the  Colonel 

**  Whj,  worthy  sir,  every  one  might  see  with  half  an  eye  tliat  they  had  been  engaged 
in  a  fight  wherein  they  had  not  been  honoured  with  perfect  victory ;  seeing  tliat  General 
Harrbon  was  stalking  up  and  down  the  parlour,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  hb  handj  talk- 
ing to  himself^  his  doublet  unbuttoned,  his  points  untrusscd^  his  garters  loose,  and  hkc  tu 
throw  him  down  as  he  now  and  then  trode  on  them,  ajid  gaping  and  grinning  like  a  mad 
player.     And  yonder  sate  Dee* borough  with  a  dry  pottle  of  sack  before  him,  which  lift 
had  just  emptied,  and  whicli,  though  the  element  in  which  he  trusted,  had  not  restored' 
him  sense  enough  to  speak,  or  courage  enough  to  look  over  his  shoulder.     He  had  a  Bible 
in  his  hand^  forsooth,  as  if  it  would  of  itself  make  battle  against  the  Evil  One ;  but  I  ^ 
pe^ed  over  his  shoulder,  and,  alas !  the  good  gentleman  held  the  l>ottoni  of  the  page  H 
uppermost.     It  was  as  if  one  of  your  musketeers,  noble  and  valued  air,  were  to  present 
the  but  of  his  piece  at  the  enemy  instead  of  the  muzde — ha,  ha,  lia  J    it  was  a  eight  to 
judge  of  sehismaties  by ;  both  in  point  of  beail,  and  in  point  of  hearty  in  point  of  skilly  fl 
an*l  in  point  of  courage.     Oh  1  Colonel,  then  was  the  time  to  see  tlie  true  character  of  an  " 
authorised  pastor  of  souls  over  those  unhappy  men,  who  leap  into  the  fold  without  due 
and  legal  authority,  and  will,  forsooth,  preach,  teach,  and  exhort,  and  blasphemously 
term  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  saltless  porridge  and  diy  chips !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  ready  to  meet  the  danger,  reverend  sir ;  but  I  would  fain 
know  of  what  nature  it  was,  and  from  whence  it  was  to  be  apprehended  ?  *' 

"  Was  it  for  me  to  make  such  inquiry?"  said  the  clergyman,  triumphantly.  "  Is  it 
for  a  brave  soldier  to  number  his  enemies,  or  inquire  from  what  quarter  they  are  to 
come  ?  No,  sir,  I  was  there  with  match  lighted,  bullet  in  my  mouth,  and  my  harquebuss 
shouldered,  to  encounter  as  many  devils  as  hell  could  pour  in,  were  they  countless  as 
motes  in  the  sunbeam,  and  although  they  came  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  The 
Papists  talk  of  the  temptation  of  St  Anthony — pshaw  !  let  them  double  all  the  myriads 
which  the  brain  of  a  crazy  Dutch  painter  hath  invented,  and  you  will  find  a  poor  Pres- 
byterian divine— I  will  answer  for  one  at  least, — who,  not  in  his  own  strength,  but  his 
Master's,  will  receive  the  assault  in  such  sort,  that  far  from  returning  against  him  as 
against  yonder  poor  hound,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  he  will  at  once  pack 
them  off  as  with  a  vengeance  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Assyria !" 

"  Still,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  pray  to  know  whether  you  saw  anything  uj)on  which  to 
exercise  your  pious  learning  ?  *' 

"  Saw  ?  "  answered  the  divine  ;  "  no,  truly,  I  saw  nothing,  nor  did  I  look  for  anything. 
Thieves  will  not  attack  well-armed  travellers,  nor  will  devils  or  evil  spirits  come  against 
one  who  bears  in  his  bosom  the  word  of  truth,  in  the  very  language  in  which  it  was  first 
dictated.  No,  sir,  they  shun  a  divine  who  can  understand  the  holy  text,  as  a  crow  is  said 
to  keep  wide  of  a  gun  loaded  with  hailshot." 

They  had  walked  a  little  way  back  upon  their  road,  to  give  time  for  this  conversation  ; 
and  the  Colonel,  perceiving  it  was  about  to  lead  to  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  real 
cause  of  alarm  on  the  preceding  night,  turned  round,  and  observing  it  was  time  they 
should  go  to  the  Lodge,  began  to  move  in  that  direction  with  his  three  companions. 
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It  had  now  become  dark,  and  the  towers  of  Woodstock  arose  high  above  the 
umbrageous  shroud  which  the  forest  spread  around  the  ancient  and  venerable  mansion. 
From  one  of  the  highest  turrets,  which  could  still  be  distinguished  as  it  rose  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  there  gleamed  a  light  like  that  of  a  candle  within  the  building.  The  Mayor 
stopt  short,  and  catching  fast  hold  of  the  divine,  and  then  of  Colonel  Everard,  exclaimed, 
in  a  trembling  and  hasty,  but  suppressed  tone, 

"  Do  you  see  yonder  light  ?  " 

"  Ay,  marry  do  I,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  and  what  does  that  matter  ? — a  light  in  a 
garret-room  of  such  an  old  mansion  as  Woodstock  is  no  subject  of  wonder,  I  trow." 

'^  But  a  light  from  Rosamond's  Tower  is  surely  so,"  said  the  Mayor. 

"  True,"  said  the  Colonel,  something  surprised,  when,  after  a  careful  examination,  he 
satisfied  himself  that  the  worthy  magistrate's  conjecture  was  right.  "  That  is  indeed 
Rosamond's  Tower ;  and  as  the  drawbridge  by  wliich  it  was  accessible  has  been  destroyed 
for  centuries,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  chance  could  have  lighted  a  lamp  in  such  an  inacces- 
sible place." 

"  That  light  burns  with  no  eartlily  fuel,"  said  the  Mayor ;  "  neither  from  whale  nor 
olive  oil,  nor  bees-wax,  nor  mutton-suet  either.  I  dealt  in  these  commodities.  Colonel, 
before  I  went  into  my  present  line ;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  could  distinguish  the  sort  of 
light  they  give,  one  from  another,  at  a  greater  distance  than  yonder  turret — Look  you, 
that  is  no  earthly  flame. — See  you  not  something  blue  and  reddish  upon  the  edges  ? — that 
bodes  full  well  where  it  comes  from. — Colonel,  in  my  opinion  we  had  better  go  back  to 
sup  at  the  town,  and  leave  the  Devil  and  the  red-coats  to  settle  their  matters  togetker 
for  to-night ;  and  then  when  we  come  back  the  next  morning,  we  will  have  a  pull  with 
the  party  that  chances  to  keep  a-field." 

"  You  will  do  as  you  please,  Master  Mayor,"  said  Everard,  "  but  my  duty  requires 
me  that  I  should  see  the  Commissioners  to-night." 

"  And  mine  requires  me  to  see  the  foul  Fiend,"  said  Master  Iloldenough,  "  if  he  dare 
make  himself  visible  to  me.  I  wonder  not  that,  knowing  who  is  approaching,  he 
betakes  himself  to  the  very  citadel,  the  inner  and  the  last  defences  of  this  ancient  and 
haunted  mansion.  He  is  dainty,  I  warrant  you,  and  must  dwell  where  is  a  relish  of 
luxury  and  murder  about  the  walls  of  his  chamber.  In  yonder  turret  sinned  Rosamond, 
and  in  yonder  turret  she  suffered ;  and  there  she  sits,  or  more  likely,  the  Enemy  in  her 
shape,  as  I  have  heard  true  men  of  Woodstock  tell.  I  wait  on  you,  good  Colonel — 
Master  Mayor  will  do  as  he  pleases.  The  strong  man  hath  fortified  himself  in  his 
dwelling-house,  but,  lo,  there  cometh  another  stronger  than  he." 

"  For  me,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  who  am  as  unlearned  as  I  am  unwarlike,  I  will  not 
engage  either  with  the  Powers  of  the  Earth,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air, 
and  I  would  we  were  again  at  Woodstock ; — and  hark  ye,  good  fellow,"  slapping 
Wildrake  on  the  shoulder,  "  I  will  bestow  on  thee  a  shilling  wet  and  a  shilling  dry  if 
thou  wilt  go  back  with  me." 

"  Gadzookers,  Master  Mayor,"  said  Wildrake,  neither  flattered  by  the  magistrate's 
familiarity  of  address,  nor  captivated  by  his  munificence — "  I  wonder  who  the  devil 
made  you  and  me  fellows  ?  and,  besides,  do  you  think  I  would  go  back  to  Woodstock 
with  your  worshipful  cods-head,  when,  by  good  management,  I  may  get  a  peep  of  fair 
Rosamond,  and  see  whether  she  was  that  choice  and  incomparable  piece  of  ware,  which 
the  world  has  been  told  of  by  rhymers  and  ballad-makers  ?" 

"  Speak  less  lightly  and  wantonly,  friend,"  said  the  divine ;  "  we  are  to  resist  the 
devil  that  he  may  flee  from  us,  and  not  to  tamper  with  him,  or  enter  into  his  counsels, 
or  traffic  with  the  merchandise  of  his  great  Vanity  Fair." 

"  IViind  what  the  good  man  says,  Wildrake,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  and  take  heed 
another  time  how  thou  dost  suffer  thy  wit  to  outrun  discretion." 

"  I  am  beholden  to  the  reverend  gentleman  for  his  advice,"  answered  Wildrake,  upon 
whose  tongue  it  was  difficult  to  impose  any  curb  whatever,  even  when  his  own  safety 
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reortered  it  moat  dev*iirab1e*  **  Bat^  gftd^ookers,  let  him  Lav©  liad  what  experience  be 
will  io  fighting  with  the  Devil,  he  never  saw  one  so  black  as  I  had  a  tussle  with — ^not 
a  hundred  ye^rs  ago." 

"  How,  Irleiid/*  &aid  the  clergyman,  wbo  understocMi  every  thing  literally  when 
apfyaritioni^  were  mentioned,  "have  juu  had  so  kte  a  v  is  i  tat  ion  of  Satan?  Believe  uie^ 
then,  tliat  I  wonder  why  thou  dares t  to  entertain  his  name  so  often  and  so  lightly,  m 
I  see  tbou  dost  use  it  iu  thy  ordinary  discourse.  But  when  and  where  didst  thou  sec 
theE^LlOne?" 

Everard  hastily  interposed,  lest  by  something  yet  more  strongly  alluding  to  Cromwell, 
his  imprudent  squire  should,  In  mere  wantonness,  betray  bis  interview  with  the  GeneraL 
**  The  young  mau  raves,"  he  said,  "  of  a  dream  which  he  bad  the  other  night,  when  he 
and  I  slept  together  in  Victor  Liie's  chamber,  belonging  to  the  Ranger's  apaitments  at 
the  Lodge.'' 

"  Thanks  for  help  at  a  pincli,  good  patron,"  said  Wildrake,  whispering  into  Everard's 
ear,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake  him  off, — "  a  fib  never  failed  a  fanatic/' 

"  You,  alio,  spoke  something  too  lightly  of  tlie^e  matters,  cons^idering:  the  work  which 
we  have  in  hand^  worthy  Colonel,"  i*aid  the  Freahyterian  divine,  *'  Believe  me,  the 
young  man,  thy  servant,  was  more  likely  to  see  visions  than  to  dream  merely  idlo 
dreams  in  that  apartment ;  for  I  have  always  heard,  that^  u^xt  to  Rosamond's  Tower, 
in  which,  as  I  said,  she  played  the  wanton,  and  w^as  aftei'warils  poisoned  by  Queen 
Eleanor,  Victor  Lee's  ehamber  was  tlie  place  in  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock  more  peculiarly 
the  haunt  of  evil  spirits, — I  pray  you,  young  man,  tell  me  thiis  dream  or  vision  of  your**" 

'*  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Wild  rake — then  addressing  bis  patron,  wbo  he^n  to 
interfere,  be  said,  *'  Tush,  air,  you  have  bad  the  dij^eourse  for  an  hour,  and  why  should 
not  I  bold  forth  in  my  turn  ?  By  this  darkness,  if  you  keep  me  silent  any  longer,  I  will 
turn  Independent  preacdier,  and  stan<l  up  in  your  despite  for  the  freedom  of  privaie 
judgmentv — And  so,  reverend  sir^  I  wa^  dreaming  of  a  carmtl  divertisement  called  a 
bull-baiting ;  and  methought  they  were  venturing  dogs  at  head,  as  merrily  as  e'er  I  saw 
them  at  Tut  bury  buU-mnning;  and  metlKmght  1  henrd  some  one  f*ay,  there  was  the 
Devil  come  to  have  a  sight  of  the  bull-ring.  Well,  I  thought  that,  gadswoons,  I  would 
have  a  peep  at  his  Infernal  Majesty.  So  I  looked,  and  there  was  a  butcher  in  greasy 
woollen,  with  his  steel  by  his  side ;  but  he  was  none  of  the  Devil.  And  there  was  a 
drunken  cavalier,  with  his  mouth  full  of  oaths,  and  his  stomach  full  of  emptiness,  and  a 
gold-laced  waistcoat  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  a  ragged  hat,  with  a  piece  of 
a  feather  in  it ;  and  he  was  none  of  the  Devil  neither.  And  here  was  a  miller,  his 
hands  dusty  with  meal,  and  every  atom  of  it  stolen ;  and  there  was  a  vintner,  his  green 
apron  stained  with  wine,  and  every  drop  of  it  sophisticated ;  but  neither  was  the  old 
gentleman  I  looked  for  to  be  detected  among  these  artisans  of  iniquity.  At  length,  sir, 
I  saw  a  grave  person  with  cropped  hair,  a  pair  of  longish  and  projecting  ears,  a  band  as 
broad  as  a  slobbering  bib  under  his  chin,  a  brown  coat  surmounted  by  a  Geneva  cloak, 
and  I  had  old  Nicholas  at  once  in  his  genuine  paraphernalia,  by ." 

"  Shame,  shame ! "  said  Colonel  Everard.  "  What !  behave  thus  to  an  old  gentleman 
and  a  divine ! " 

"  Nay,  let  him  proceed,"  said  the  minister,  with  perfect  equanimity:  "  if  thy  friend,  or 
secretary,  is  gibing,  I  must  have  less  patience  than  becomes  my  profession,  if  I  could 
not  bear  an  idle  jest,  and  forgive  him  who  makes  it.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Enemy  has  really  presented  himself  to  the  young  man  in  such  a  guise  as  he  intimates, 
wherefore  should  we  be  surprised  that  he,  who  can  take  upon  him  the  form  of  an  angel 
of  light,  should  be  able  to  assume  that  of  a  frail  and  peccable  mortal,  whose  spiritual 
calling  and  profession  ought,  indeed,  to  induce  him  to  make  his  life  an  example  to 
others ;  but  whose  conduct,  nevertheless,  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  unassisted 
nature,  sometimes  rather  presents  us  with  a  warning  of  what  we  should  shun?" 
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**  Now,  by  the  mass,  honest  dominie — I  mean  reverend  sir — I  crave  you  a  thousand 
pardons,"  said  Wildrake,  penetrated  by  the  quietness  and  patience  of  the  presbyter's 
rebuke.  "  By  St.  George,  if  quiet  patience  will  do  it,  thou  art  fit  to  play  a  game  at 
foils  with  the  Devil  himself,  and  I  would  be  contented  to  hold  stakes." 

As  he  concluded  an  apology,  which  was  certainly  not  uncalled  for,  and  seemed  to  be 
received  in  perfectly  good  part,  they  approached  so  close  to  the  exterior  door  of  the 
Lodge,  that  they  were  challenged  with  the  emphatic  Standy  by  a  sentinel  who  mounted 
guard  there.  Colonel  Everard  replied,  A  friend;  and  the  sentinel  repeating  his  com- 
mand, "  Stand,  friend,"  proceeded  to  call  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  The  corporal  came 
forth,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  out  his  guard.  Colonel  Everard  gave  his  name  and 
designation,  as  well  as  those  of  his  companions,  on  which  the  corporal  said, ''  he  doubted 
not  there  would  be  orders  for  his  instant  admission;  but,  in  the  first  place,  Master 
Tomkins  must  be  consulted,  that  he  might  learn  their  honours'  mind." 

''  How,  sir !"  said  the  Colonel,  ^^  do  you,  knowing  who  I  am,  presume  to  keep  me  on 
the  outside  of  your  post  ?" 

"  Not  if  your  honour  pleases  to  enter,"  said  tlie  corporal,  "  and  undertakes  to  be  my 
warranty;  but  such  are  the  orders  of  my  post." 

"  Nay,  then,  do  your  duty,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  but  are  the  cavaliers  up,  or  what  is 
the  matter,  that  you  keep  so  close  and  strict  a  watch  ?" 

The  fellow  gave  no  distinct  answer,  but  muttered  between  his  mustaches  something 
about  the  Enemy,  and  the  roaring  Lion  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
Presently  afterwards  Tomkins  appeared,  followed  by  two  servants,  bearing  lights  in 
great  standing  brass  candlesticks.  They  marched  before  Colonel  Everard  and  his  party, 
keeping  as  close  to  each  other  as  two  cloves  of  tlie  same  orange,  and  starting  from  time 
to  time ;  and  shouldering  as  they  passed  through  sundry  intricate  passages,  they  led  up 
a  large  and  ample  wooden  staircase,  the  banisters,  rail,  and  lining  of  which  were  exe- 
cuted in  black  oak,  and  finally  into  a  long  saloon,  or  parlour,  where  there  was  a  prodi- 
gious fire,  and  about  twelve  candles  of  the  largest  size  distributed  in  sconces  against  the 
wall.  There  were  seated  the  Commissioners,  who  now  held  in  their  power  the  ancient 
mansion  and  royal  domain  of  Woodstock. 
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Unlick'd  to  forms,  in  groans  his  hate  expressed — 

Next  him  the  bufibun  ape,  as  atheists  use, 
Mimick'd  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose. 

Hind  and  Panther. 
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^IIE  strong  light  in  the  parlour  which  we  have  descrihed,  served  to  enable 
Everard  easily  to  recognise  his  acquaintances,  Desborough,  Harrison,  and 
Bletson,  who  had  assembled  round  an  oak  table  of  large  dimensions,  placed 
near  the  blazing  chimney,  on  which  were  arranged  wine,  and  ale,  and  mate- 
rials for  smoking,  then  the  general  indulgence  of  the  time.  There  was  a  species  of 
movable  cupboard  set  betwixt  the  table  and  the  door,  calculated  originally  for  a  display 
of  plate  upon  grand  occasions,  but  at  present  only  used  as  a  screen ;  wliich  purpose  it 
served  so  effectually,  that,  ere  he  had  coasted  around  it,  Everard  heard  the  following 
fragment  of  what  Desborough  was  saying,  in  his  strong  coarse  voice : — "  Sent  him  to 
share  with  us,  Tse  warrant  ye — It  was  always  his  Excellency  my  brother-in-law's  way — 
if  he  made  a  treat  for  five  friends,  he  would  invite  more  than  the  table  could  hold — 
I  have  known  him  ask  three  men  to  eat  two  eggs." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Bletson ;  and  the  servants,  making  their  appearance  from  behind 
the  tall  cupboard,  announced  Colonel  Everard.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader  to  have  a  description  of  the  party  into  which  he  now  entered. 

Desborough  was  a  stout,  bull-necked  man,  of  middle-size,  with  heavy  vulgar  features, 
grizzled  bushy  eyebrows,  and  walleyes.     The  flourish  of  his  powerful  relative's  fortunes 
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had  burst  forth  in  the  finery  of  his  dress,  which  was  much  more  ornamented  than  was 
usual  among  the  roundheads.  There  was  embroidery  on  his  cloak,  and  lace  upon  his 
band ;  his  hat  displayed  a  feather  with  a  golden  clasp,  and  all  his  habiliments  were  those 
of  a  cavalier,  or  follower  of  the  court,  rather  than  the  plain  dress  of  a  parliamentarian 
officer.  But,  Heaven  knows,  there  was  little  of  courtlike  grace  or  dignity  in  the  person 
or  demeanour  of  the  individual,  who  became  his  fine  suit  as  the  hog  on  the  sign-post 
does  his  gilded  armour.  It  was  not  that  he  was  positively  deformed,  or  misshaped,  for, 
taken  in  detail,  the  figure  was  well  enough.  But  his  limbs  seemed  to  act  upon  different 
and  contradictory  principles.  They  were  not,  as  the  play  says,  in  a  concatenation 
accordingly ; — the  right  hand  moved  as  if  it  were  upon  bad  terms  with  the  left,  and  the 
legs  showed  an  inclination  to  foot  it  in  different  and  opposite  directions.  In  short,  to 
use  an  extravagant  comparison,  the  members  of  Colonel  Desborough  seemed  rather  to 
resemble  the  disputatious  representatives  of  a  federative  congress,  than  the  well-ordered 
union  of  the  orders  of  the  state,  in  a  firm  and  well-compacted  monarchy,  where  each 
holds  his  own  place,  and  all  obey  the  dictates  of  a  common  head. 

Greneral  Harrison,  the  second  of  the  Commissioners,  was  a  tall,  thin,  middle-aged  man, 
who  had  risen  into  his  high  situation  in  the  army,  and  his  intimacy  with  Cromwell,  by 
his  dauntless  courage  in  the  field,  and  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  his  exalted 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  military  saints,  sectaries,  and  Independents,  who  composed  the 
strength  of  the  existing  army.  Harrison  was  of  mean  extraction,  and  bred  up  to  his 
father's  employment  of  a  butcher.  Nevertheless,  his  appearance,  though  coarse,  was 
not  vulgar,  like  that  of  Desborough,  who  had  so  much  the  advantage  of  him  in  birth 
and  education.  He  had  a  masculine  height  and  strength  of  figure,  was  well  made,  and 
in  his  manner  announced  a  rough  military  character,  which  might  be  feared,  but  could 
not  easily  become  the  object  of  contempt  or  ridicule.  His  aquiline  nose  and  dark  black 
eyes  set  off  to  some  advantage  a  countenance  otherwise  irregular,  and  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm that  sometimes  sparkled  in  them  as  he  dilated  on  his  opinions  to  others,  and  often 
seemed  to  slumber  under  his  long  dark  eyelashes  as  he  mused  upon  them  hiniJiielf,  gave 
something  strikingly  wild,  and  even  noble  to  his  asi>ect.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  those  who  were  called  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who,  going  even  beyond  the  general 
fanaticism  of  the  age,  presumptuously  interpreted  the  Book  of  the  Revelations  after 
their  own  fancies,  considered  that  the  second  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Millen- 
nium, or  reign  of  the  Saints  upon  earth,  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  they  themselves, 
illuminated,  as  they  believed,  with  the  power  of  foreseeing  these  approaching 
events,  were  the  chosen  instruments  for  the  establishment  of  the  New  Reign,  or  Fifth 
Monarchy,  as  it  was  called,  and  were  fated  also  to  win  its  honours,  whether  celestial 
or  terrestrial. 

When  this  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  operated  like  a  partial  insanity,  was  not  imme- 
diately affecting  Harrison's  mind,  he  was  a  shrewd  worldly  man,  and  a  good  soldier  ; 
one  who  missed  no  opportunity  of  mending  his  fortune,  and  who,  in  expecting  the 
exaltation  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  ready  instrument  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Lord-General's  supremacy.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  his  early 
occupation,  and  habits  of  indifference  to  pain  or  bloodshed  acquired  in  the  shambles,  to 
natural  disposition  and  want  of  feeling,  or,  finally,  to  the  awakened  character  of  his 
enthusiasm,  which  made  him  look  upon  those  who  opposed  him,  as  opposing  the  Divine 
will,  and  therefore  meriting  no  favour  or  mercy,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  all  agreed,  that 
after  a  victory,  or  the  successful  storm  of  a  town,  Harrison  was  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  pitiless  men  in  CromwelFs  army  ;  always  urging  some  misapplied  text  to  authorist^ 
the  continued  execution  of  the  fugitives,  and  sometimes  even  putting  to  death  those  who 
had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  It  was  said,  that  at  times  the  recollection  of  some 
of  those  cruelties  troubled  his  conscience,  and  disturbed  the  dreams  of  beatification  in 
which  his  imagination  indulged. 


Wlien  Everard  entered  the  apai-tuient,  tbiatrue  representatire  of  the  fimatical  soldiers 
of  the  ilayt  who  filled  those  raiika  and  regimc*nts  which  Cromwell  bad  politically  kept  on 
foot,  while  he  procured  tlie  reductioo  of  those  in  which  the  Presbytt^rian  interest 
predominated,  waa  aeutetl  a  little  apai't  from  the  othera,  hiis  legs  crossed,  and  Btretehed 
out  at  length  towards  the  tire,  Im  head  resting  on  his  elbow,  and  turned  upwards,  as  if 
studying,  with  the  most  profound  gravity,  the  half-seen  earring  of  the  Gothic  roof. 

B  let  son  remains  to  be  mentioned,  who,  in  persoo  and  figure,  waj*  diametrically  difierent 
from  the  other  two,  Tliere  waa  neither  fopi>ery  nor  slovenliuesa  in  hie  exterior,  nor 
had  he  any  marks  of  military  semce  or  rank  about  \m  person.  A  ^mall  walking  rapier 
eeemed  merely  worn  aa  a  hadge  of  his  rank  as  a  gentleman,  without  his  hand  having  the 
least  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  hilt,  or  his  eye  with  the  blade.  His 
countenance  was  thin  and  aeule,  marked  with  lines  which  thought  rather  than  age  had 
traced  upon  it  ;  and  a.  hubituiil  ^tmev  on  his  countenance,  even  when  he  least  wished  to 
express  contempt  on  his  features,  seemed  to  assure  the  intlividual  addressed,  that  in 
Blet^on  he  convtrsed  with  a  person  of  intellect  far  superior  to  his  owti*  Thia  was  a 
triumph  of  intellect  only,  however  ;  for  on  all  occasions  of  difference  respecting  specu- 
lative opinions,  and  indeed  on  aU  eon ti^ove rales  whatsoever,  Bletson  avoided  the  ultimate 
ratio  of  blows  and  knocks. 

Yet  this  peaceful  gentleman  had  found  liiraself  obliged  to  serve  |>eraonaHy  in  the 
Parliamentary  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  till  happening  unluckily  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  fiery  Prinee  Rujvert,  his  retreat  was  j  udged  so  precijdtate,  that 
it  required  all  the  shelter  his  friends  could  afford,  to  keep  him  free  of  an  impeHchment 
or  a  court-niflrtiaL  But  as  Bletson  spoke  well,  and  with  great  effect  in  the  House 
of  Commonsj  which  was  his  natural  sphere,  and  was  on  that  account  high  in  tbi.^  estima- 
tion of  his  party,  his  behaviour  at  Edgehill  was  passed  over,  and  he  continued  to  take 
an  active  share  in  all  the  political  events  of  that  hustling  period,  though  he  faced  not 
again  the  actual  front  of  war. 

Bleteon's  theoi'etical  politics  had  long  inclined  hiai  to  espouse  the  opinions  of 
Harrin*2ton  and  others,  who  adopted  the  visionary  idea  of  establisliiriLr  a  pure  democratictd 
republic  in  bu  eJLteusive  a  country  a»  Britain.  This  was  a  rash  theory,  where  there  ia 
such  an  infinite  difference  betwixt  ranks,  habits,  education,  and  morals — where  there  is 
such  an  immense  disproportion  betwixt  the  wealth  of  individuals — and  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  large  towns  and  manu- 
facturing districts — men  unfitted  to  bear  that  share  in  the  direction  of  a  state,  which 
must  be  exercised  by  the  members  of  a  republic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  experiment  was  made,  it  became  obvious  that  no  such  form 
of  government  could  be  adopted  with  the  smallest  chance  of  stability ;  and  the  question 
came  only  to  be,  whether  the  remnant,  or,  as  it  was  vulgarly  called,  the  Rump  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  now  reduced  by  the  seclusion  of  so  many  of  the  members  to  a  few  scores 
of  persons,  should  continue,  in  spite  of  their  unpopularity,  to  rule  the  affairs  of  Britain  ? 
Whether  they  should  cast  all  loose  by  dissolving  themselves,  and  issuing  writs  to  convoke 
a  new  Parliament,  the  composition  of  which  no  one  could  answer  for,  any  more  than  for 
the  measures  tliey  might  take  when  assembled  ?  Or  lastly,  Whether  Cromwell,  as  actually 
happened,  was  not  to  throw  the  sword  into  the  balance,  and  boldly  possess  himself  of 
that  power  which  the  remnant  of  the  Parliament  were  unable  to  hold,  and  yet  afraid  to 
resign  ? 

Such  being  the  state  of  parties,  the  Council  of  State,  in  distributing  the  good  things 
in  their  gift,  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  gratify  the  army,  as  a  beggar  flings  crusts  to  a 
growling  mastiff.  In  this  view  Desborough  had  been  created  a  Commissioner  in  the 
Woodstock  matter  to  gratify  Cromwell,  Harrison  to  soothe  the  fierce  Fifth- Monarchy 
men,  and  Bletson  as  a  sincere  republican,  and  one  of  their  own  leaven. 

But  if  they  supposed  Bletson  had  the  least  intention  of  becoming  a  martyr  to  his 
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republicanism,  or  submitting  to  any  serious  loss  on  account  of  it,  they  much  mistook  the 
man.  He  entertained  their  principles  sincerely  and  not  the  less  that  they  were  found 
impracticable ;  for  the  miscarriage  of  his  experiment  no  more  converts  the  political 
speculator,  than  the  explosion  of  a  retort  undeceives  an  alchymist  But  Bletson  was 
quite  prepared  to  submit  to  Cromwell,  or  any  one  else  who  might  be  possessed  of  the 
actual  authority.  He  was  a  ready  subject  in  practice  to  the  powers  existing,  and  made 
little  difference  betwixt  various  kinds  of  government,  holding  in  theory  all  to  be 
nearly  equal  in  imperfection,  so  soon  as  they  diverged  from  the  model  of  Harrington's 
Oceana.  Cromwell  had  already  been  tampering  with  him,  like  wax  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  and  which  he  was  ready  shortly  to  seal  with,  smiling  at  the  same  time  to 
himself  when  he  beheld  the  Council  of  State  giving  rewards  to  Bletson,  as  their  faithful 
adherent,  while  he  himself  was  secure  of  his  allegiance,  how  soon  soever  the  expected 
change  of  government  should  take  place. 

But  Bletson  was  still  more  attached  to  his  metaphysical  than  his  political  creed,  and 
carried  his  doctrines  of  the  perfectibility  of  mankind  as  far  as  he  did  those  respecting 
the  conceivable  perfection  of  a  model  of  government ;  and  as  in  the  one  case  he  declared 
against  all  power  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  people  themselves,  so,  in  his  moral 
speculations,  he  was  unwilling  to  refer  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  final  cause. 
When  pushed,  indeed,  very  hard,  Bletson  was  compelled  to  mutter  some  inarticulate  and 
unintelligible  doctrines  concerning  an  Animus  Mundiy  or  Creative  Power  in  the  works 
of  Nature,  by  which  she  originally  called  into  existence,  and  still  continues  to  preserve, 
her  works.  To  this  power,  he  said,  some  of  the  purest  metaphysicians  rendered  a 
certain  degree  of  homage  ;  nor  was  he  himself  inclined  absolutely  to  censure  those,  who 
by  the  institution  of  holydays,  choral  dances,  songs,  and  harmless  feasts  and  libations, 
might  be  disposed  to  celebrate  the  great  goddess  Nature;  at  least  dancing,  singing, 
feasting,  and  sporting,  being  comfortable  things  to  both  young  and  old,  they  might  as 
well  sport,  dance,  and  feast,  in  honour  of  such  appointed  holydays,  as  under  any  other 
pretext.  But  then  this  moderate  show  of  religion  was  to  be  practised  under  such 
exceptions  as  are  admitted  by  the  Highgate  oath  ;  and  no  one  was  to  be  compelled  to 
dance,  drink,  sing,  or  feast,  whose  taste  did  not  happen  to  incline  them  to  such  divertise- 
ments;  nor  was  any  one  to  be  obliged  to  worship  the  creative  power,  whether  under  the  name 
of  the  Animus  Afundi,  or  any  otlier  whatsoever.  The  interference  of  the  Deity  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind  he  entirely  disowned,  having  proved  to  his  ow^n  satisfaction  that  the 
idea  originated  entirely  in  priestcraft.  In  short,  with  the  shadowy  metaphysical  excep- 
tion aforesaid,  IMr.  Joshua  Bletson  of  Darlington,  member  for  Littlefaith,  came  as  near 
the  predicament  of  an  atheist^  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  a  man  to  do.  But  we  say 
this  with  the  neccssai-y  salvo  ;  for  we  have  known  many  like  Bletson,  whose  curtains 
have  been  shrewdly  shaken  by  superstition,  though  their  fears  were  unsanctioned  by  any 
religious  faith.  The  devils,  we  are  assured,  believe  and  tremble  ;  but  on  earth  there  are 
many,  who,  in  w^orse  plight  than  even  the  natural  children  of  perdition,  tremble  without 
believing,  and  fear  even  while  they  blaspheme. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be  treated  with  more  scorn  by  Mr.  Bletson, 
than  the  debates  about  Prelacy  and  Presbytery,  about  Presbytery  and  Independency, 
about  Quakers  and  Anabaptists,  Muggletonians  and  Brownists,  and  all  the  various  sects 
with  which  the  Civil  War  had  commenced,  and  by  which  its  dissensions  were  still 
continued.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  as  if  beasts  of  burden  should  quarrel  amongst  themselves 
about  the  fashion  of  their  halters  and  pack-saddles,  instead  of  embracing  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  throwing  them  aside."  Other  witty  and  pithy  remarks  he  used  to  make 
when  time  and  place  suited  ;  for  instance,  at  the  club  called  the  Rota,  frequented  by 
St.  John,  and  established  by  Harrington,  for  the  free  discussion  of  political  and  religious 
subjects. 

But  when  Bletson  was  out  of  this  academy,  or  stionghold  of  philosophy,  he  was  very 
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cautious  liow  he  carried  hU  contempt  of  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  religion  and 
Christianitjr  further  than  an  implied  objection  or  a  Bueer*  If  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
talking  in  private  with  an  ingenuous  and  intelligent  jouth,  he  sometimes  attempted  to 
make  a  proiielytej  and  showed  much  addresB  in  bribiug  the  vanity  of  inexperience,  hy 
suggesting  that  a  mind  like  his  ought  to  spurn  the  prejudices  impressed  ufK>n  it  in 
childhood  ;  and  when  assuming  the  latus  clavus  of  reason,  assuring  him  that  euch  as  he, 
laying  iside  the  buih  of  juvenile  incapacity,  m  Bletaon  calJed  it,  should  proceed  to 
examine  and  decide  for  himself  It  frequently  liappeued,  that  the  youth  was  induced  to 
adopt  the  doetrines  in  whole^  or  in  part,  of  the  sage  who  had  seen  his  natural  genius, 
and  who  h&d  urged  him  to  exert  it  in  examining,  detecting,  and  declaring  for  Inmself ; 
and  tJius  flattery  ga?©  proselytes  to  infidelity,  which  could  not  have  been  gained  by  all 
the  powerful  eloquence  or  artful  sophistry  of  the  iufidel. 

These  attempts  to  extend  the  influenee  of  what  was  called  fre^tliinking  and  philosophy, 
were  carried  on,  as  we  have  hinted,  with  a  caution  dictated  by  the  timidity  of  the 
philosopher's  di^^position.  He  was  conscious  his  doctrines  were  suspected,  and  hia 
proceedings  w^atched,  by  the  two  principal  sects  of  Prelatists  and  Presbyterians,  who, 
however  inimical  to  each  other,  wei'o  still  more  hostile  to  one  who  wae  an  opponent,  not 
only  to  a  church  establishment  of  any  kind,  but  to  every  denomination  of  Christianity, 
He  found  it  more  easy  to  shroud  himself  among  the  Independents,  whose  demands  were 
for  a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  or  an  unlimited  toleration,  and  whose  faithj  diffcriDg 
in  all  respects  and  particulars,  was  by  some  pushed  into  such  wild  errors,  as  to  get 
totally  beyond  the  bounds  of  every  species  of  Christianity,  and  approach  very  near  to 
in^delity  itself^  as  extremes  of  each  kind  are  said  to  approach  each  other.  Bletson 
mixed  a  good  deal  among  those  sectaries  ;  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  his  own  logic 
and  address,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  bringing  to  his  opinions  m 
time  the  enthusiastic  Vane,  as  well  as  the  no  less  e n thus ia^^ tic  Harrison,  provided  he 
could  but  get  them  to  resign  their  visions  of  a  Fifth  Monarchy,  and  induce  them  to  be 
contented  with  a  reign  of  Philosophers  in  England  for  the  natural  period  of  their  lives, 
instead  of  the  reign  of  the  Saints  during  the  Millennium. 

Such  was  the  singular  group  into  which  Everard  was  now  introduced ;  showing,  in 
their  various  opinions,  upon  how  many  devious  coasts  human  nature  may  make  ship- 
wreck, when  she  has  once  let  go  her  hold  on  the  anchor  which  religion  has  given  her  to 
lean  upon  ;  the  acute  self-conceit  and  worldly  learning  of  Bletson — the  rash  and  ignorant 
conclusions  of  the  fierce  and  under-bred  Harrison,  leading  them  into  the  opposite 
extremes  of  enthusiasm  and  infidelity,  while  Desborough,  constitutionally  stupid,  thought 
nothing  about  religion  at  all ;  and  while  the  others  were  active  in  making  sail  on  different 
but  equally  erroneous  courses,  he  might  be  said  to  perish  like  a  vessel,  which  springs  a 
leak  and  founders  in  the  roadstead.  It  was  wonderful  to  behold  what  a  strange  variety 
of  mistakes  and  errors,  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  on  the  part  of  the 
Parliament  and  their  leaders,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England 
towards  each  other,  had  combined  to  rear  up  men  of  such  dangerous  opinions  and 
interested  characters  among  the  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  Britain. 

Those  who  argue  for  party's  sake,  will  see  all  the  faults  on  the  one  side,  without 
deigning  to  look  at  those  on  the  other ;  those  who  study  history  for  instruction,  will 
perceive  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  concession  on  either  side,  and  the  deadly  height  to 
which  the  animosity  of  the  King's  and  Parliament's  parties  had  arisen,  could  have  so 
totally  overthrown  the  well-poised  balance  of  the  English  constitution.  But  we  hasten 
to  quit  political  reflections,  the  rather  that  ours,  we  believe,  will  please  neither  Whig  nor 
Tory. 
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Three  fonn  a  C'olU«ge  —  an  you  give  lu  four, 
Lut  hiui  bring  hb  share  with  hiiu. 

Beaumokt  and  Flktchxr. 


vjjj;  2|^R.  BLETSON  arose  and  paid  his  resiKicts  to  Colonel  Everard,  with  the  ease 
^^Aa»  *^"^^  courttMy  of  a  p;(.utlenian  of  the  time ;  though  on  every  aceount  grieved  at 
vVjfeCP  his  intrusion,  as  a  religious  man  who  held  his  free-thinking  principles  in 
k^'wiz??  detestation,  and  would  effectually  prevent  his  conversion  of  Harrison,  and 
even  of  Desborough,  if  any  thing  could  be  moulded  out  of  such  a  clod,  to  the  worship 
of  the  Animu,^  Mundi  Moreover,  Bletson  knew  Everard  to  be  a  man  of  steady 
probity,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  close  with  a  scheme  on  which  he  had  successfully 
sounded  the  other  two,  and  which  was  calculated  to  assure  the  Commissioners  of  some 
little  private  indemnification  for  the  trouble  they  were  to  give  themselves  in  the  public 
business.  The  philosoi)her  was  yet  less  pleased,  wlien  he  saw  the  magistrate  and  the 
pastor  who  had  met  him  in  his  flight  of  the  preceding  evening,  when  he  had  been  seen, 
parnui  non  bene  relictaj  witli  cloak  and  doublet  lell  behind  him. 

The  presence  of  Colonel  Everard  was  as  unpleashig  to  Desborough  as  to  Bletson ; 
but  the  former  having  no  philosophy  in  him,  nor  an  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  any 
man  to  resist  helping  himself  out  of  untold  money,  was  chiefly  embarrassed  by  the 
thought,  that  the  plunder  whi<'h  they  might  be  able  to  achieve  out  of  their  trust,  might, 
by  this  unwelcome  addition  to  their  number,  be  divided  into  four  parts  instead  of  three ; 
and  this  reflection  added  to  the  natural  awkwardness  with  which  he  grumbled  forth 
a  sort  of  welcome,  addressed  to  Everard. 

As  for  Harrison,  he  remained  like  one  on  higher  thoughts  intent ;  his  posture 
unmoved,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  as  before,  and  in  no  way  indicating  the  least 
consciousness  that  the  company  had  been  more  than  doubled  around  him. 

Meantime,  Everard  took  his  place  at  the  table,  as  a  man  who  assumed  his  own  right, 
and  pointed  to  his  companions  to  sit  down  nearer  the  foot  of  the  board.     Wildrake  so 


far  mia understood  his  i*ignals,  fis  to  sit  down  above  the  Major  ;  but  rttUjing  hin  rt^col- 
lectioa  at  a  look  from  }iis  patron,  he  rose  and  took  hia  place  lower,  whistlingj  howeverp 
as  he  went,  a  sound  at  which  the  company  Btarcd,  as  at  a  freedom  highlj  unbeeoaiing, 
To  complete  his  indeeoruQi,  he  seized  upon  a  pipe,  and  filling  it  from  a  large  tobacco- 
boi,  was  stK>n  imtnorsod  in  a  cloud  of  hie  own  raising ;  from  wliich  a  hand  shortly  after 
emerged,  seized  on  the  bkek-jack  of  ale,  withdrew  it  within  the  vapoary  sanctuary,  and, 
after  a  potential  draught,  replaced  it  upon  the  table,  its  owner  beginning  to  it?ncw  the 
cloud  which  his  intermitted  exercise  of  the  tube  had  almost  allowed  to  siibaide- 

Nobody  made  any  observation  on  his  eondtict,  out  of  respect,  probably,  to  Colonel 
Everard,  who  bit  his  lip^  but  continued  ssilent ;  aware  that  censure  might  extract  sotod 
escapade  more  unequivocally  characteristic  of  a  cavalier,  from  hia  refractory  eompanion. 
As  silence  seemed  awkward,  and  tbe  others  made  no  advances  to  break  it,  beyond  the 
ordinary  salutation,  Colonel  Everard  at  length  saitl,  ''  1  presume,  gentlemen,  that  you 
arc  somewhat  surprised  at  my  arrival  lie  re,  and  thus  intrxiding  myself  into  your 
meeting?" 

**  Wliy  the  dickens  should  wc  be  surprised,  Colonel  ?  "  said  Des borough ;  "  we  know 
his  Excellency  J  my  brother-in-law  Nolfs — I  mean  my  Loixl  Cromwell's  way,  of  over- 
quartering  his  men  in  the  towns  he  marches  through.  Thou  hast  obtained  a  share  in 
our  commission?" 

'"^  And  in  that/*  said  Blct.=ion,  smiling  and  bowing,  "the  Lord- General  ha?  given  us 
the  most  acceptable  colleague  that  eould  have  been  added  to  our  number*  No  doubt 
your  authority  for  joining  with  us  must  be  under  warrant  of  tlie  Council  of  State  ?" 

"  Of  that,  gentlemen/*  jsaid  the  Colonel,  **  I  will  presently  advise  you,**^ — He  took  out 
his  warrant  accordingly,  and  was  about  to  communicate  the  contents;  hut  observing 
that  there  were  three  or  four  half-empty  flasks  upon  the  table,  that  Desborough  looked 
more  stupid  than  usual,  and  that  the  philosopher*s  eyes  were  reehng  in  his  he^ad,  not- 
withstanding the  temperance  of  Bletson*s  usual  habits,  he  concluded  that  tbcy  had  been 
fortifying  themselves  against  the  horrors  of  the  haunted  mansion,  by  laying  in  a  store 
of  what  is  calletl  Dutch  courage,  and  therefore  prudently  resolved  U\  postpone  hi^^  more 
important  business  with  them  till  the  cooler  hour  of  morning.  He,  therefore,  instead 
of  presenting  the  GeneraVs  warrant  superseding  their  commission,  contented  himself 
with  replying, — "My  business  has,  of  course,  some  reference  to  your  proceedings  here. 
But  here  is — excuse  my  curiosity — a  reverend  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Holdenough, 
"who  has  told  me  that  you  are  so  strangely  embarrassed  here,  as  to  require  both  the 
civil  and  spiritual  authority  to  enable  you  to  keep  possession  of  AVoodstock." 

"  Before  we  go  into  that  matter,"  said  Bletson,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  fears,  so  manifestly  displayed,  yet  so  inconsistent  with  his  principles, 
"  I  should  like  to  know  who  this  other  stranger  is,  who  has  come  with  the  worthy  magis- 
trate, and  the  no  less  worthy  Presbyterian  ? " 

"Meaning  me?"  said  Wildrake,  laying  his  pipe  aside;  "  Gadzooks,  the  time  hath 
been  that  I  could  have  answered  the  question  with  a  better  title ;  but  at  present  I  am 
only  his  honour's  poor  clerk,  or  secretary,  whichever  is  the  current  phrase." 

"'Fore  George,  my  lively  blade,  thou  art  a  frank  fellow  of  thy  tattle,"  said  Des- 
borough.  "  There  is  my  secretary  Tomkins,  whom  men  sillily  enough  call  Fibbet,  and 
the  honourable  Lieutenant- General  Harrison's  secretary  Bibbet,  who  are  now  at  supper 
below  stairs,  that  durst  not  for  their  ears  speak  a  phrase  above  their  breath  in  the 
presence  of  their  betters,  unless  to  answer  a  question." 

"  Yes,  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the  philosopher,  with  his  quiet  smile,  glad,  apparently, 
to  divert  the  conversation  from  the  topic  of  last  night's  alarm,  and  recollections  which 
humbled  his  self-love  and  self-satisfaction, — "  yes ;  and  when  Master  Fibbet  and  Master 
Bibbet  do  speak,  their  affirmations  are  as  much  in  a  common  mould  of  mutual  attestation, 
as  their  names  would  accord  in  the  verses  of  a  poet.     If  Master  Fibbet  happens  to  tell 
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a  fiction,  Master  Bibbet  swears  it  as  truth.  If  Master  Bibbet  chances  to  have  gotten 
drunk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Master  Fibbet  swears  he  is  sober.  I  have  called  mj 
own  secretary  Gibbet,  though  his  name  chances  to  be  only  Gibeon,  a  worthy  Israelite  at 
your  service,  but  as  pure  a  youth  as  ever  picked  a  lamb-bone  at  PaschaL  But  I  call 
him  Gibbet,  merely  to  make  up  the  holy  trefoil  with  another  rhjrme.  This  squire  of 
thine,  Colonel  Everard,  looks  as  if  he  might  be  worthy  to  be  coupled  with  the  rest  of 
the  fraternity." 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  said  the  cavalier ;  "  I'll  be  coupled  with  no  Jew  that  was  ever 
whelped,  and  no  Jewess  neither." 

"  Scorn  not  for  that,  young  man,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  the  Jews  are,  in  point  of 
religion,  the  elder  brethren,  you  know." 

"  The  Jews  older  than  the  Christians  ?"  said  Desborough,  "  Tore  George,  they  will 
have  thee  before  the  General  Assembly,  Bletson,  if  thou  venturest  to  say  so." 

Wildrake  laughed  without  ceremony  at  the  gross  ignorance  of  Desborough,  and  was 
joined  by  a  sniggling  response  from  behind  the  cupboard,  which,  when  inquired  into, 
proved  to  be  produced  by  the  serving-men.  These  worthies,  timorous  as  their  betters, 
when  they  were  supposed  to  have  left  the  room,  had  only  withdrawn  to  their  present 
place  of  concealment. 

"  How  now,  ye  rogues,"  said  Bletson,  angrily ;  "  do  you  not  know  your  duty  better  ?" 

"  We  beg  your  worthy  honour's  pardon,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  but  we  dared  not  go 
down  stairs  without  a  light." 

"A  light,  ye  cowardly  poltroons?"  said  the  philosopher;  "what — ^to  show  which  of 
you  looks  palest  when  a  rat  squeaks  ? — but  take  a  candlestick  and  begone,  you  cowardly 
villains !  tlie  devils  you  are  so  much  afraid  of  must  be  but  paltry  kites,  if  they  hawk  at 
such  bats  as  you  are." 

The  servants,  without  replying,  took  up  one  of  the  candlesticks,  and  prepared  to 
retreat,  Trusty  Tomkins  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  when  suddenly,  as  they  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  parlour,  which  had  been  left  half  open,  it  was  shut  violently.  The  three 
terrified  domestics  tumbled  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  if  a  shot  had  been  dis- 
charged in  their  face,  and  all  who  were  at  the  table  started  to  their  feet. 

Colonel  Everard  was  incapable  of  a  moment's  fear,  even  if  any  thing  frightful  had 
been  seen ;  but  he  remained  stationary,  to  see  what  his  companions  would  do,  and  to  get 
at  the  bottom,  if  possible,  of  the  cause  of  their  alarm  upon  an  occasion  so  trifling.  The 
philosopher  seemed  to  think  that  lie  was  the  person  chiefly  concerned  to  show  manhood 
on  the  occasion. 

He  walked  to  the  door  accordingly,  murmuring  at  the  cowardice  of  the  servants ;  but 
at  such  a  snail's  pace,  that  it  seemed  he  would  most  willingly  have  been  anticipated  by 
any  one  whom  his  reproaches  had  roused  to  exertion.  "  Cowardly  blockheads !"  he  said 
at  last,  seizing  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door,  but  without  turning  it  effectually  round — 
"  dare  you  not  open  a  door?" — (still  fumbling  with  the  lock) — "  dare  you  not  go  down 
a  stair-case  without  a  light  ?  Here,  bring  me  the  candle,  you  cowardly  villains  ! — By 
Heaven,  something  sighs  on  the  outside  ! " 

As  he  spoke,  he  let  go  the  handle  of  the  parlour  door,  and  stepped  back  a  pace  or 
two  into  the  apartment,  with  cheeks  as  pale  as  the  band  he  wore. 

Deus  adjutor  meusr  said  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  Give 
place,  sir,"  addressing  Bletson  ;  "  it  would  seem  I  know  more  of  this  matter  than  thou, 
and  I  bless  Heaven  I  am  armed  for  the  conflict." 

Bold  as  a  grenadier  about  to  mount  a  breach,  yet  with  the  same  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  great  danger  to  be  encountered,  as  well  as  the  same  reliance  in  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  the  worthy  man  stepped  before  the  philosophical  Bletson,  and  taking  a  light  from 
a  sconce  in  one  hand,  quietly  opened  the  door  with  the  other,  and  standing  in  the 
threshold,  said,  "  Here  is  nothing  ! " 
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"  And  who  expected  to  see  any  thing,**  said  Bletson,  "excepting  those  terrified  oafs, 
who  take  fright  at  eyery  puff  of  wind  that  whistles  through  the  passages  of  this  old 
dimgeon  ?" 

"  Mark  you,  Master  Tomkina,"  saJd  ooe  of  the  waiting-men  in  a  whisper  to  the 
stewardj^ — "  See  how  boldly  the  minister  pressed  forward  before  all  of  them.  Ah ! 
Master  Tomkins,  our  parson  is  the  red  eotnuiiBsioned  officer  of  tlie  church— your  lay- 
preachers  are  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  club- men  and  volunteers." 

"  Follow  me  those  who  list,"  said  Master  Hold  enough,  '*  or  go  before  me  those  who 
choose,  I  will  walk  through  the  habitable  places  of  th»j  house  before  I  leave  it,  and 
satisfy  myself  whether  Satan  hath  realUy  mingled  himself  among  these  dreary  dens  of 
ancient  wickedness,  or  whether,  like  the  wicked  of  whom  holy  Dnvid  speak cth,  we  are 
afraid,  and  flee  when  no  one  pursueth." 

Hatrisonj  who  had  heard  these  woj^ds,  sprung  from  his  seat,  and  drawing  his  eword, 
exclaimed,  **  Were  there  as  many  fiends  in  the  house  as  there  are  hairs  on  my  head, 
upon  this  cause  I  mil  charge  them  up  to  their  very  trenches !" 

So  saying,  he  brandished  his  weapon,  and  pressed  to  the  head  of  the  column,  whet^ 
he  moved  side  by  side  with  the  m mister.  The  Mayor  of  Woodstock  next  joined  the 
bodjj  thinking  himself  safer  perhaps  in  the  company  of  his  pastor ;  and  the  whole  train 
moved  forward  in  close  order,  aeeompanied  by  the  servants  hearing  lightii,  to  search  the 
Lodge  for  some  cause  of  that  panic  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  suddenly  seized* 

"  Nay,  take  me  with  you,  my  friends/'  said  Colonel  Everard,  who  had  looked  on  in 
surprise,  and  was  now  about  to  follow  the  party,  when  Bletson  laid  hold  on  his  cloftk, 
and  begged  him  to  remain. 

"  You  see,  my  good  Colonel,**  he  said,  affecting  a  courage  which  his  shaking  voice 
belied,  "  here  are  only  you  and  I  and  honest  De^sborough  left  behind  in  garrison,  while 
all  the  others  are  absent  on  a  sally.  We  roust  not  hazard  the  whole  troopa  in  one 
sortie — that  were  un  military — Ha^  hn,  ha  I" 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  means  all  this?"  said  Everard-  **  I  heard  a  foolish 
tale  about  apparitions  as  I  came  this  way,  and  now  I  find  you  all  half  mad  with  fear, 
and  cannot  get  a  word  of  sense  among  so  many  of  you.     Fie,  Colonel  Desborough — ^e, . 
Master  Bletson — try  to  compose  yourselves,  and  let  me  know,  in  Heaven's  name,  the 
cause  of  all  this  disturbance.     One  would  be  apt  to  think  your  brains  were  turned." 

"  And  so  mine  well  may,"  said  Desborough,  "  ay,  and  overturned  too,  since  my  bed 
last  night  was  turned  upside  down,  and  I  was  placed  for  ten  minutes  heels  uppermost, 
and  head  downmost,  like  a  bullock  going  to  be  shod." 

"  What  means  this  nonsense,  Master  Bletson  ? — Desborough  must  have  had  the 
nightmare." 

"  No,  faith,  Colonel ;  the  goblins,  or  whatever  else  they  were,  had  been  favourable  to 
honest  Desborough,  for  they  reposed  the  whole  of  his  person  on  that  part  of  his  body 
which — Hark,  did  you  not  hear  something  ? — is  the  central  point  of  gravity,  namely,  his 
head." 

"  Did  you  see  any  thing  to  alarm  you  ? "  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Bletson  ;  "  but  we  heard  hellish  noises,  as  all  our  people  did  ;  and  T, 
believing  little  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  concluded  the  cavaliers  were  taking  us  at 
advantage ;  so,  remembering  Rainsborough's  fate,  I  e'en  jumped  the  window,  and  ran  to 
Woodstock,  to  call  the  soldiers  to  the  rescue  of  Harrison  and  Desborough." 

"  And  did  you  not  first  go  to  see  what  the  danger  was  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,  you  forget  that  I  laid  down  my  commission  at  the  time  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance.  It  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  my  duty  as  a 
Parliament-man  to  be  brawling  amidst  a  set  of  ruflftans,  without  any  military  authority. 
No — when  the  Parliament  commanded  me  to  sheath  my  sword.  Colonel,  1  have  too  much 
veneration  for  their  authority  to  be  found  again  with  it  drawn  in  my  hand." 
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"  But  the  Parliament,"  said  Dosborough,  hastily,  "  did  not  command  you  to  use  your 
heels  when  your  hands  could  have  saved  a  man  from  choking.  Odds  dickens !  yoa 
.  might  have  8topj)ed  when  you  saw  my  bed  canted  heels  up{)ermosty  and  me  half  stifled 
in  the  bed-clothes— you  might,  I  say,  have  stopped  and  lent  a  hand  to  put  it  to  rights, 
instead  of  jumping  out  of  the  window,  like  a  new-shorn  sheep,  so  soon  as  you  had  run 
across  my  room." 

"  Nay,  worshipful  Master  Desborough,"  said  Bletson,  winking  on  Everard,  to  show 
that  he  was  playing  on  his  thick-sculled  colleague,  "  how  could  I  tell  your  particular 
mode  of  reposing  ? — there  are  many  tastes — I  have  known  men  who  slept  by  choice  on 
a  slope  or  angle  of  forty -five." 

'*  Yes,  but  did  ever  a  man  sleep  standing  on  his  head,  except  by  miracle  ?**  said 
Desborough. 

"  Now,  as  to  miracles" — said  the  philosopher,  confident  in  the  presence  of  Everard, 
besides  that  an  opportunity  of  scoffing  at  religion  really  in  some  degree  diverted  his  fear 
— "  I  leave  these  out  of  the  question,  seeing  that  the  evidence  on  such  subjects  seems 
as  little  qualified  to  carry  conviction  as  a  horse-hair  to  land  a  leviathan." 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder,  or  a  noise  as  formidable,  rang  through  the  Lodge  as  the 
scoffer  had  ended,  which  struck  him  pale  and  motionless,  and  made  Desborough  throw 
liimself  on  his  knees,  and  repeat  exclamations  and  prayers  in  much  admired  confusion. 

"  There  must  be  contrivance  here,"  exclaimed  Everard ;  and  snatching  one  of  the 
candles  from  a  sconce,  he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  little  heeding  the  entreaties  of  the 
philosopher,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  conjured  him  by  the  Animus  Mundi 
to  remain  to  the  assistance  of  a  distressed  philosopher  endangered  by  witches,  and  a 
Parliament-man  assaulted  by  ruffians.  As  for  Desborough,  he  only  gaped  like  a  clown 
in  a  pantomime ;  and,  doubtful  whether  to  follow  or  stop,  his  natural  indolence  prevailed, 
and  lie  sat  still. 

When  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  Everard  paused  a  moment  to  consider  which 
wa«<  the  best  course  to  take.  He  heard  the  voices  of  men  talking  fast  and  loud,  like 
people  who  wish  to  drown  their  fears,  in  the  lower  story  ;  and  aware  that  nothing  could 
be  discovered  by  those  whose  inquiries  were  conducted  in  a  manner  so  noisy,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  in  a  different  direction,  and  examine  the  second  floor,  which  he  had 
now  gained. 

Pie  had  known  every  corner,  both  of  the  inhabited  and  uninhabited  part  of  the 
mansion,  and  availed  himself  of  the  candle  to  traverse  two  or  three  intricate  passages, 
which  he  was  afraid  he  might  not  remember  with  sufficient  accuracy.  This  movement 
conveyed  him  to  a  sort  of  (jeU'de-hcvuf)  an  octagon  vestibule,  or  small  hall,  from  which 
various  rooms  op(;ned.  Amongst  these  doors,  Everard  selected  that  which  led  to  a  very 
long,  narrow,  and  dilapidated  gallery,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  which, 
running  along  the  whole  south-west  side  of  the  building,  communicated  at  different 
points  with  the  rest  of  the  mansion.  This  he  thought  was  likely  to  be  the  post  occupied 
by  those  who  proposed  to  act  the  sprites  upon  the  occasion  ;  especially  as  its  length  and 
shape  gave  him  some  idea  that  it  was  a  spot  where  the  bold  thunder  might  in  many 
ways  be  imitated. 

Determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  if  possible,  he  placed  his  light  on  a  table  in  the 
vestibule,  and  applied  himself  to  open  the  door  into  the  gallery.  At  this  point  he  found 
himself  strongly  opposed  either  by  a  bolt  drawn,  or,  as  he  rather  conceived,  by  somebody 
from  within  resisting  his  attempt.  He  was  induced  to  believe  the  latter,  because  the 
resistance  slackened  and  was  renewed,  like  that  of  human  strength,  instead  of  presenting 
the  permanent  opposition  of  an  inanimate  obstacle.  Though  Everard  was  a  strong  and 
ai'tivc  young  man,  he  exhausted  his  strength  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open  the  door  ;  and 
having  paused  to  take  breath,  was  about  to  renew  his  efforts  with  foot  and  shoulder,  and 
to  call  at  the  same  time  for  assistance,  when  to  his  surprise,  on  again  attempting  the  door 
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morre  gentlj,  in  onler  to  ascertain  if  possible  where  the  strength  of  the  oppofttng  obi^tacle 
was  eittuLted,  he  found  it  gWe  way  to  a  very  ehght  impube,  &ome  impediment  fell 
broken  to  the  ground,  and  the  door  flew  wide  open*  The  gust  of  T\nnd,  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  blew  out  the  candle,  and  Everard  was  kft  m  dm  kness, 
save  where  the  moonshine,  winch  the  long  side -row  of  latticed  windows  dimoicdi  could 
imperfectly  force  its  way  into  the  gallery,  which  lay  in  ghostly  length  before  him, 

The  melancholy  and  doubtful  twilight  was  increased  by  a  quantity  of  creeping  plants 
on  the  outside,  which,  since  all  had  been  neglected  in  tbeae  ancient  halU,  now  completely 
overgrown,  had  in  some  inatancas  greatly  diminished,  and  in  others  almojit  quite  choked 
up,  the  space  of  the   lattices,  extending   between  the  heavy   stone  shallwork   which 
divided  the  windows,  both  lengthways  and  across.     On  the  other  side  there  were  no  j 
windows  at  all,  and  the  gallery  had  been  once  hung  round  with  paintings,  chiefly  1 
portraits,  by  which  that  side  of  the  apartment  had  been  adorned.     Most  of  the  pictures  ^ 
had  been  removetl,  yet  the  empty  frames  of  some,  and  the  tattered  rcnmants  of  others, 
were  still  visible  along  the  extent  of  the  waste  gallery;  the  look  of  which  was  so 
desolate,  and  it  appeared  so  well  adapted  for  mischief,  supposing  there  were  enemiea  ' 
near  him,  that   Everard  could  not  help  pausing  at  the  entrance,  and  recommending 
himself  to  God,  ere,  drawing  his  sword,  he  advanced  into  the  apartment,  treading  as  ' 
lightly  as  possible,  and  keeping  in  the  shadow  as  much  iis  he  could, 

Markham  Everard  was  by  no  means  superstitious,  but  he  had  the  usual  credylity  of  the  , 
times ;  and  though  he  did  not  yield  easily  to  tales  of  supernatural  visitation^j  yet  bo  J 
could  not  help  thinking  he  was  in  the  very  sittiation,  where,  if  such  things  were  ev^  j 
permitted,  they  might  be  expected  to  take  place,  while  his  own  Btealthy  and  ill-assured 
pace,  his  drawn  weapon,  and  extended  arms^  being  the  very  attitude  and  action  of  doubt  | 
and  suspicion,  tended  to  increase  in  liis  mind  the  gloomy  feelings  of  which  they  are  thft  j 
usual  indications,  and  with  which  they  are  constantly  associated.   Under  sueli  unpleasant 
impressions,  and  conscious  of  the  neighbourhood  of  something  unfriendly.  Colonel  Everard 
had  already  advanced  about  half  along  the  gallery,  when  he  heard  some  one  sigh  very 
near  him,  an<!  a  low  soft  voice  pronounce  his  name. 

"  Htsre  1  aui,'  iie  replied,  while  his  heart  beat  thick  and  short.  "  Who  calls  on 
Markham  Everard  ?" 

Another  sigh  was  the  only  answer. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Colonel,  "whoever  or  whatsoever  you  are,  and  tell  with  what 
intent  and  purpose  you  are  lurking  in  these  apartments  ?" 

"  With  a  better  intent  than  yours,"  returned  the  soft  voice. 

"  Than  mine !"  answered  Everard  in  great  surprise.  "  Who  are  you  that  dare  judge 
of  my  intents  ?" 

"  What,  or  who  are  you,  Markham  Everard,  who  wander  by  moonlight  through  these 
deserted  halls  of  royalty,  where  none  should  be  but  tliose  who  mourn  their  downfall, 
or  are  sworn  to  avenge  it  ?" 

"  It  is— and  yet  it  cannot  be,"  said  Everard  ;  "  yet  it  is,  and  must  be.  Alice  Lee,  the 
devil  or  you  speaks.  Answer  me,  I  conjure  you  ! — speak  openly — on  what  dangerous 
scheme  are  you  engaged  ?  where  is  your  father  ?  why  arc  you  here  ? — ^wherefore  do  you 
run  so  deadly  a  venture  ? — Speak,  I  conjure  you,  Alice  Lee  ! " 

"  She  whom  you  call  on  is  at  the  distance  of  miles  from  tliis  spot.  TVliat  if  her 
Genius  speaks  when  she  is  absent  ? — what  if  the  soul  of  an  ancestress  of  hers  and  yours 
were  now  addressing  you  ? — what  if  " 

"  Nay,"  answered  Everard,  **  but  what  if  the  dearest  of  human  beings  has  caught  a 
touch  of  her  father's  enthusiasm  ? — what  if  she  is  exposing  her  person  to  danger,  her 
reputation  to  scandal,  by  traversing  in  disguise  and  darkness  a  house  filled  with  armed 
men  ?  Speak  to  me,  my  fair  cousin,  in  your  own  person.  I  am  furnished  with  powers 
to  protect  my  uncle,  Sir  Henry— to  protect  you  too,  dearest  Alice,  even  against  the 
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consequences  of  this  visionary  and  wild  attempt  Speak — I  see  where  jon  are,  aad, 
with  all  my  respect,  I  cannot  submit  to  be  thus  practised  upon.  Trust  me — ^trust 
your  cousin  Markbam  with  your  hand,  and  believe  that  he  will  die  or  place  yea  in 
honourable  safety." 

As  he  spoke,  he  exercised  his  eyes  as  keenly  as  possible  to  detect  where  the  speaker 
stood  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that  about  three  yards  from  him  there  was  a  shadowy  form, 
of  which  he  could  not  discern  even  the  outline,  placed  as  it  was  within  the  deep  and 
prolonged  shadow  thrown  by  a  space  of  wall  intervening  betwixt  two  windows,  upon 
that  side  of  the  room  from  which  the  light  was  admitted.  He  endeavoured  to  calculate, 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  distance  betwixt  himself  and  the  object  which  he  watched,  under 
the  impression,  that  if,  by  even  using  a  slight  degree  of  compulsion,  he  could  detach  his 
beloved  Alice  from  the  confederacy  into  which  he  supposed  her  father's  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  royalty  had  engaged  her,  he  would  be  rendering  them  both  the  most  essential 
favour.  He  could  not  indeed  but  conclude,  that  however  successfully  the  plot  which  he 
conceived  to  be  in  agitation  had  proceeded  against  the  timid  Bletson,  the  stupid 
Desborough,  and  the  crazy  Harrison,  thei'e  was  little  doubt  that  at  length  their  artifices 
must  necessarily  bring  shame  and  danger  on  those  engaged  in  it. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  Everard's  affection  to  his  cousin,  although  of  the 
most  respectful  and  devoted  character,  partook  less  of  the  distant  veneration  which  a 
lover  of  those  days  entertained  for  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped  with  humble  diffidence, 
than  of  the  fond  and  familiar  feelings  which  a  brother  entertains  towards  a  younger 
sister,  whom  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  guide,  advise,  and  even  in  some  degree  to 
control.  So  kindly  and  intimate  had  been  their  intercourse,  that  he  had  little  more 
hesitation  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  her  progress  in  the  dangerous  course  in  which  she 
seemed  to  be  engaged,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  her  momentary  offence,  than  he  would 
have  had  in  snatcliing  her  from  a  torrent  or  conflagration,  at  the  chance  of  hurting  her 
by  the  violence  of  bis  grasp.  All  this  passed  through  his  mind  in  the  course  of  a  single 
minute ;  and  he  resolved  at  all  events  to  detain  her  on  the  spot,  and  compel,  if  possible, 
an  explanation  from  her. 

With  thb  purpose,  Everard  again  conjured  his  cousin,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to 
give  up  this  idle  and  dangerous  mummery ;  and  lending  an  accurate  ear  to  her  answer, 
endeavoured  from  the  sound  to  calculate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  distance  between  them. 

"  I  am  not  she  for  whom  you  take  me,"  said  the  voice  ;  "  and  dearer  regards  than 
anght  connected  with  her  life  or  death,  bid  me  warn  you  to  keep  aloof,  and  leave  this 
place." 

"  Not  till  I  have  convinced  you  of  your  childish  folly,"  said  the  Colonel,  springing 
forward,  and  endeavouring  to  catch  hold  of  her  who  spoke  to  him.  But  no  female  form 
was  within  his  grasp.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  met  by  a  shock  which  could  come  from 
no  woman's  arm,  and  which  was  rude  enough  to  stretch  him  on  his  back  on  the  floor. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  the  point  of  a  sword  at  his  throat,  and  his  hands  so  completely 
mastered,  that  not  the  slightest  defence  remained  to  him. 

"  A  cry  for  assistance,"  said  a  voice  near  him,  but  not  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
heard,  "will  be  stifled  in  your  blood  ! — No  harm  is  meant  you — be  wise  and  be  silent." 

The  fear  of  death,  which  Everard  had  often  braved  in  the  field  of  battle,  became  more 
intense  as  he  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of  unknown  assassins,  and  totally  devoid  of  all 
means  of  defence.  The  sharp  point  of  the  sword  pricked  his  bare  throat,  and  the  foot 
of  him  who  held  it  was  upon  his  breast.  He  felt  as  if  a  single  thrust  would  put  an  end 
to  life,  and  all  the  feverish  joys  and  sorrows  which  agitate  us  so  strangely,  and  from 
which  we  are  yet  so  reluctant  to  part.  Large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
forehead — his  heart  throbbed,  as  if  it  would  burst  from  its  confinement  in  the  bosom — 
he  experienced  the  agony  which  fear  imposes  on  the  brave  man,  acute  in  proportion  to 
that  which  pain  inflicts  when  it  subdues  the  robust  and  healthy. 
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"  Couain  AlicG," — be  attempted  to  speak,  and  the  sword's  point  pressed  liis  throat  yet 
mar©  closely, — "  Cowain,  let  me  not  be  murdered  in  a  manner  so  fcarfiil !  " 

"  I  tell  70U,"  replied  the  voice,  "  that  you  speak  to  one  who  is  not  here ;  but  your  life 
js  not  aimed  at,  provided  yon  swear  on  your  faith  as  a  Chrt^lian,  and  your  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  that  yon  will  conceal  what  has  happened,  whether  from  the  people  below,  or 
from  any  other  person.  On  this  condilioa  you  may  rise  i  and  if  you  seek  her,  you  will 
fiod  Alice  Lee  at  Joceline's  cottage,  in  the  forest/* 

*'  Since  I  may  not  help  myself  otherwise,'*  said  Everard,  "  I  swear,  as  I  have  a  sense 
of  religion  and  honour,  I  will  aay  nothing  of  this  violence,  nor  make  any  search  after 
those  who  are  c<jncerned  in  it." 

"  For  that  we  care  nothing/*  said  the  voice.  "  Thou  hast  an  example  how  well  thou 
mayst  catch  mischief  on  thy  own  part ;  but  we  are  in  case  to  defy  thee.  Kise,  and 
begone  I " 

The  foot,  the  sword's-point,  were  withdrawn,  Etnd  Everard  was  about  to  start  up 
hastily,  when  the  voice,  in  the  same  softness  of  tone  which  distinguished  it  at  fir^t,  said, 
"  No  haste — cold  and  bare  steel  is  yet  around  thee*  Kow^ — now — now — [the  words 
dying  away  as  at  a  distance]  —thou  art  free*     Be  secret  and  be  safe." 

Markham  Everard  arose,  and,  in  rising,  embarrassed  his  feet  with  his  own  sword, 
which  he  had  dropped  when  springing  forward,  as  he  supposed,  to  lay  bold  of  his  fair 
cousin-  He  snatched  it  up  in  hastes,  and  as  liis  hand  clasped  the  hilt,  Ms  courage,  which 
had  given  way  under  the  apprehension  of  instant  deaths  began  to  return  ;  he  considered, 
with  almost  his  usual  composure,  what  was  to  be  done  next.  Deeply  affronted  at  the 
disgrace  which  he  had  sustained,  he  qneMioned  for  an  instant  whether  he  ought  to  keep 
bis  extorted  promise,  or  should  not  rather  summon  assistance,  and  make  haste  to  discover 
and  seize  those  who  had  been  recently  engaged  in  such  violence  on  his  person.  But 
these  personSy  be  they  who  they  would,  had  had  his  Hfe  in  their  power — ^lie  had  pledged 
his  word  in  ransom  of  it — and  what  was  more,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  h-is  beloved  Alice  was  a  confidant,  at  least,  if  not  an  actor,  in  the  confederacy  which 
had  thus  baffled  him.  This  prepossession  determined  his  conduct ;  for,  though  angry  at 
supposing  she  must  have  been  accessory  to  his  personal  ill-treatment,  he  could  not  in 
any  event  think  of  an  instant  search  through  the  mansion,  which  might  have  com- 
promised her  safety,  or  that  of  his  uncle.  "  But  I  will  to  the  hut,"  he  said — "  I  will 
instantly  to  the  hut,  ascertain  her  share  in  this  wild  and  dangerous  confederacy,  and 
snatch  her  from  ruin,  if  it  be  possible." 

As,  under  the  influence  of  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed,  Everard  groped  his 
way  through  the  gallery  and  regained  the  vestibule,  he  heard  his  name  called  by  the 
well-known  voice  of  Wildrake.  "  What — ho  ! — holla ! — Colonel  Everard — Mark  Everard 
— it  is  dark  as  the  devil's  mouth — speak — where  are  you  ? — The  witches  are  keeping 
their  hellish  sabbath  here,  as  I  think — Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here,  here ! "  answered  Everard.  "  Cease  your  bawling.  Turn  to  the  left,  and 
you  will  meet  me." 

Guided  by  his  voice,  Wildrake  soon  appeared,  with  a  light  in  one  hand,  and  his 
drawn  sword  in  the  other.  "  Where  have  you  been  ? "  he  said — "  What  has  detained 
you? — Here  are  Bletson  and  the  brute  Desborough  terrified  out  of  their  lives,  and 
Harrison  raving  mad,  because  the  devil  will  not  be  civil  enough  to  rise  to  fight  him  in 
single  duello,^* 

"  Saw  or  heard  you  nothing  as  you  came  along?"  said  Everard. 

"  Nothing,"  said  his  friend,  "  excepting  that  when  I  first  entered  this  cursed  ruinous 
labyrinth,  the  light  was  struck  out  of  my  hand,  as  if  by  a  switch,  which  obliged  me  to 
return  for  another." 

"  I  must  come  by  a  horse  instantly,  Wildrake,  and  another  for  thyself,  if  it  be 
possible." 
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"  We  CAii  take  two  of  those  belonging  to  the  troopers,"  answered  Wildrake.  "  But 
for  what  purpose  should  we  run  away,  like  rats,  at  this  time  in  the  evening  ? — ^Is  the 
house  falling?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  you^"  said  the  Colonel,  pushing  forward  into  a  room  where  there 
were  some  remains  of  furniture. 

Here  the  cavalier  took  a  more  strict  view  of  his  person,  and  exclaimed  in  wonder, 
'*  What  the  devil  have  you  been  fighting  with,  Markham,  that  has  bedizened  you  after 
this  sorry  fashion  ?  " 

"  Fighting  1 "  exclaimed  Everard. 

"Yes,"  replied  his  trusty  attendant,  "I  say  fighting.  Look  at  yourself  in  the 
mirror." 

He  did,  and  saw  he  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood.  The  latter  proceeded  from 
a  scratch  which  he  had  received  in  the  throat,  as  he  struggled  to  extricate  himself. 
With  unaffected  alarm,  Wildrake  undid  his  friend's  collar,  and  with  eager  haste  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  wound,  his  hands  trembling,  and  his  eyes  glistening  with 
apprehension  for  his  benefactor's  life.  When,  in  spite  of  Everard's  opposition,  he  had 
examined  the  hurt,  and  found  it  trifling,  he  resumed  the  natural  wildness  of  his 
character,  perhaps  the  more  readily  that  he  had  felt  shame  in  departing  from  it,  into 
one  which  expressed  more  of  feeling  than  he  would  be  thought  to  possess. 

"  If  that  be  the  devil's  work,  Mark,"  said  he,  "  the  foul  fiend's  claws  are  not  nigh  so 
formidable  as  tliey  are  represented ;  but  no  one  shall  say  that  your  blood  has  been  shed 
un revenged,  while  Roger  Wildrake  was  by  your  side.  Where  left  you  this  same 
imp  ?  I  will  back  to  the  field  of  fight,  confront  him  with  my  rapier,  and  were  his 
nails  tenpenny  nails,  and  his  teeth  as  long  as  those  of  a  harrow,  he  shaU  render  me 
reason  for  the  injury  he  has  done  you." 

"  Madness — madness  ! "  exclaimed  Everard  ;  "  I  had  this  trifling  hurt  by  a  fall — a 
basin  and  towel  will  wipe  it  away.  Meanwhile,  if  you  will  ever  do  me  kindness,  get 
the  troop-liorses — command  them  for  the  service  of  the  public,  in  the  name  of  his 
Excellency  the  General.     I  will  but  wash,  and  join  you  in  an  instant  before  the  gate." 

"  Well,  I  will  serve  you,  Everard,  as  a  mute  serves  the  Grand  Siguier,  without 
knowing  why  or  wherefore.     But  will  you  go  without  seeing  these  people  below  ?" 

"  Without  seeing  any  one,"  said  Everard  ;  "  lose  no  time,  for  God's  sake." 

He  found  out  the  non-commissioned  officer,  and  demanded  the  horses  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  to  which  the  corporal  yielded  undisputed  obedience,  as  one  well  aware  of 
Colonel  Everard's  military  rank  and  consequence.  So  all  was  in  a  minute  or  two 
ready  for  the  expedition. 


.-^^ 


®li)a|itiET  f^ji  W^ixumt^. 


She  kneel'd,  and  saintlike 
Cast  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 

King  Hknry  VIII. 


fOLONEL  EVERARD'S  departure  at  the  late  hour,  for  so  it  was  then 
thought,  of  seven  in  the  evening,  excited  much  speculation.  There  was 
a  gathering  of  menials  and  dependents  in  the  outer  chamber  or  hall,  for  no 
one  doubted  that  his  sudden  departure  was  owing  to  his  having,  as  they 
expressed  it,  "  seen  something,"  and  all  desired  to  know  how  a  man  of  such  acknowledged 
courage  as  Everard,  looked  under  the  awe  of  a  recent  apparition.  But  he  gave  them 
no  time  to  make  comments ;  for,  striding  through  the  hall  wrapt  in  his  riding  suit,  he 
threw  himself  on  horseback,  and  rode  furiously  through  the  Chase,  towards  the  hut  of 
the  keeper  Jolifie. 

It  was  the  disposition  of  Markham  Everard  to  be  hot,  keen,  earnest,  impatient,  and 
decisive  to  a  degree  of  precipitation.  The  acquired  habits  which  education  had  taught, 
and  which  the  strong  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  his  sect  had  greatly  strengthened, 
were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  conceal,  as  well  as  to  check,  this  constitutional  violence, 
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and  to  place  bim  upon  his  guard  against  indulging  it.  But  when  in  the  high  tide  of 
violent  excitation,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  the  young  soldier's  temper  was  sometimes 
apt  to  overcome  these  artificial  obstacles,  and  then,  like  a  torrent  foaming  over  a  wear, 
it  became  more  furious,  as  if  in  revenge  for  the  constrained  calm  which  it  had  been  for 
some  time  obliged  to  assume.  In  these  instances  he  was  accustomed  to  see  only  that 
point  to  which  his  thoughts  were  bent,  and  to  move  straight  towards  it,  whether  a  moral 
object,  or  the  storming  of  a  breach,  without  either  calculating,  or  even  appearing  to 
see,  the  difficulties  which  were  before  him. 

At  present,  his  ruling  and  impelling  motive  was  to  detach  his  beloved  cousin,  if 
possible,  from  the  dangerous  and  discreditable  machinations  in  which  he  suspected  her 
to  have  engaged,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  discover  that  she  really  had  no  concern  with 
these  stratagems.  He  should  know  how  to  judge  of  that  in  some  measure,  he  thought, 
by  finding  her  present  or  absent  at  the  hut,  towards  which  he  was  now  galloping.  He 
had  read,  indeed,  in  some  ballad  or  minstreVs  tale,  of  a  singular  deception  practised  on 
a  jealous  old  man,  by  means  of  a  subterranean  communication  between  his  house  and 
that  of  a  neighbour,  which  the  lady  in  question  made  use  of  to  present  herself  in  the 
two  places  alternately,  with  such  speed,  and  so  much  address,  that,  after  repeated  expe- 
riments, the  dotard  was  deceived  into  the  opinion,  that  his  wife,  and  the  lady  who  was 
80  very  like  her,  and  to  whom  his  neighbour  paid  so  much  attention,  were  two  different 
persons.  But  in  the  present  case  there  was  no  room  for  such  a  deception ;  the  distance 
was  too  great,  and  as  he  took  by  much  the  nearest  way  from  the  castle,  and  rode  full 
speed,  it  would  be  impossible,  he  knew,  for  his  cousin,  who  was  a  timorous  horsewoman 
even  by  daylight,  to  have  got  home  before  him. 

Her  father  might  indeed  be  displeased  at  his  interference ;  but  what  title  had  he  to  be 
so  ? — Was  not  Alice  Lee  the  near  relation  of  his  blood,  the  dearest  object  of  his  heart, 
and  would  he  now  abstain  from  an  effort  to  save  her  from  the  consequences  of  a  siUy 
and  wild  conspiracy,  because  the  old  knight's  spleen  might  be  awakened  by  Everard's 
making  his  appearance  at  their  present  dwelling  contrary  to  his  commands  ?  No.  He 
would  endure  the  old  man's  harsh  language,  as  he  endured  the  blast  of  the  autumn 
wind,  which  was  howling  around  him,  and  swinging  the  crashing  branches  of  the  trees 
under  which  he  passed,  but  could  not  oppose,  or  even  retard,  his  journey. 

If  he  found  not  Alice,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  she  would  be  absent,  to  Sir  Henry 
Lee  himself  he  would  explain  what  he  had  witnessed.  However  she  might  have  become 
accessory  to  the  juggling  tricks  performed  at  Woodstock,  he  could  not  but  think  it  was 
without  her  father's  knowledge,  so  severe  a  judge  was  the  old  knight  of  female  pro- 
priety, and  so  strict  an  assertor  of  female  decorum.  He  would  take  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, he  thought,  of  stating  to  him  the  well-grounded  hopes  he  entertained,  that  his 
dwelling  at  the  Lodge  might  be  prolonged,  and  the  sequestrators  removed  from  the 
royal  mansion  and  domains,  by  other  means  than  those  of  the  absurd  species  of 
intimidation  which  seemed  to  be  resorted  to,  to  scare  them  from  thence. 

All  this  seemed  to  be  so  much  within  the  line  of  his  duty  as  a  relative,  that  it  was 
not  until  he  halted  at  the  door  of  the  ranger's  hut,  and  threw  his  bridle  into  Wildrake's 
hand,  that  Everard  recollected  the  fiery,  high,  and  unbending  character  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  and  felt,  even  when  his  fingers  were  on  the  latch,  a  reluctance  to  intrude  himself 
upon  the  presence  of  the  irritable  old  knight. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  Bevis,  who  had  already  bayed  more  than  once 
from  within  the  Lodge,  was  growing  impatient,  and  Everard  had  but  just  time  to  bid 
Wildrake  hold  the  horses  until  he  should  send  Joceline  to  his  assistance,  when  old  Joan 
unpinned  the  door,  to  demand  who  was  without  at  that  time  of  the  night.  To  have 
attempted  anything  like  an  explanation  with  poor  dame  Joan,  would  have  been  quite 
hopeless ;  the  Colonel,  therefore,  put  her  gently  aside,  and  shaking  himself  loose  from 
the  hold  she  had  laid  on  his  cloak,  entered  the  kitchen  of  Joceline's  dwelling.     Bevis, 
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wbo  bad  advanced  to  support  Joan  in  her  oppositioti,  hmubled  his  lion-port,  with  that 
wonderful  instinct  which  makes  Ma  race  remembet  so  long  thoae  with  whom  they  have 
been  familiar,  and  acknowledged  his  master's  rekti^e^  bjr  doing  homage  in  his  fashioHi 
with  hie  head  and  tail. 

Colonel  Evemi-dj  more  uncertain  in  lis  purpose  every  moment  a»  the  neeessity  of  its 
execution  drew  near,  stole  over  the  tloor  like  one  who  treads  in  a  aick  chamber,  and 
opening  the  door  of  tlie  interior  apartment  with  a  slow  and  trembEng  band,  aa  he  would 
have  withdrawn  the  curtains  of  a  dying  friend,  he  saw,  within,  the  scene  which  we  are 
about  to  describe* 

Sir  Henry  Lee  sat  in  a  wicker  arm -chair  by  the  fire*  Ele  was  wrapj^d  in  a  cloak, 
and  his  bmbs  extended  on  a  stool,  as  if  he  were  sufft;ring  from  gout  or  indi^posiUon. 
Hij*  long  white  beard  flowing  over  the  dark -coloured  garment,  gave  him  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hermit  than  of  an  aged  soldier  or  man  of  qnality  s  and  that  character  was 
increased  by  the  deep  and  devout  atteuliou  with  which  he  listened  to  a  respectable  old  man, 
w^hose  dilapidated  dress  showed  still  something  of  the  clerical  habit,  and  who,  with  a 
loWj  but  full  and  deep  voice^  was  reading  the  Evening  Service  according  to  the  Church 
of  England*  A  bee  Lee  kneeled  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  and  made  the  rcsponse-s  with 
a  voice  that  might  have  suited  the  choir  of  angels ;  and  a  modest  and  serious  devotion, 
which  suited  the  melody  of  her  tone.  The  face  of  the  officiating  clergyman  would  have 
been  gootl- looking,  had  it  not  been  disHgured  with  a  black  patch  which  covered  the  left 
eye  and  a  part  of  his  face^  and  had  not  the  features  which  were  visible  been  marked 
with  the  traces  of  care  and  suffer ing* 

When  Colonel  Everard  entered,  the  clergyman  raised  his  finger,  as  cautioning  him  to 
forbear  disturbing  the  divine  service  of  the  evening,  and  pointed  to  a  seat ;  to  whicli, 
struck  deeply  with  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  the  intruder  stole  with  as  light  a  step  fi5 
possible,  and  knell  devontly  down  as  one  of  the  little  congregation. 

Everard  had  been  bred  by  his  father  what  was  called  a  Puritan  ;  a  member  of  a  sect 
who,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word^  were  persons  that  did  not  except  again s^t  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  even  in  all  respects  against  its  hierarchy,  but 
chiefly  dissented  from  it  on  the  subject  of  certain  ceremonies,  habits,  and  forms  of  ritnaly 
which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Laud  with  ill-timed  tenacity. 
But  even  if,  from  the  habits  of  his  father's  house,  Everard's  opinions  had  been  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  he  must  have  been  reconciled  to 
them  by  the  regularity  with  which  the  service  was  performed  in  his  uncle's  family  at 
Woodstock,  who,  during  the  blossom  of  his  fortunes,  generally  had  a  chaplain  residing  in 
the  Lodge  for  that  special  purpose. 

Yet  deep  as  was  the  habitual  veneration  with  which  he  heard  the  impressive  service 
of  the  Church,  Everard's  eyes  could  not  help  straying  towards  Alice,  and  his  thoughts 
wandering  to  the  purpose  of  his  presence  there.  She  seemed  to  have  recognised  him  at 
once,  for  there  was  a  deeper  glow  than  usual  upon  her  cheek,  her  fingers  trembled  as 
they  turned  the  leaves  of  her  prayerbook,  and  her  voice,  lately  as  firm  as  it  was  melo- 
dious, faltered  when  she  repeated  the  responses.  It  appeared  to  Everard,  as  far  as  he 
could  collect  by  the  stolen  glances  which  he  directed  towards  her,  that  the  character  of 
her  beauty,  as  well  as  of  her  outward  appearance,  had  changed  with  her  fortunes. 

The  beautiful  and  high-born  young  lady  had  now  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  brown  stuff*  dress  of  an  ordinary  village  maiden ;  but  what  she  had  lost  in  gaiety  of 
appearance,  she  had  gained  as  it  seemed  in  dignity.  Her  beautiful  light-brown  tresses, 
now  folded  around  her  head,  and  only  curled  where  nature  had  so  arranged  them,  gave 
her  an  air  of  simplicity,  which  did  not  exist  when  her  head-dress  showed  the  skill  of  a 
curious  tire- woman.  A  light  joyous  air,  with  something  of  a  humorous  expression, 
which  seemed  to  be  looking  for  amusement,  had  vanished  before  the  touch  of  affliction, 
and  a  calm  melancholy  supplied  its  place,  which  seemed  on  the  watch  to  administer 
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comfort  to  others.  Perhaps  the  former  arch,  though  innocent  expression  of  countenance, 
was  uppermost  in  her  lover's  recollection,  when  he  concluded  that  Alice  had  acted  a  part 
in  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Lodge.  It  is  certain,  that  when  he 
now  looked  upon  her,  it  was  with  shame  for  having  nourished  such  a  suspicion,  and  the 
resolution  to  believe  rather  that  the  devil  had  imitated  her  voice,  than  that  a  creature, 
who  seemed  so  much  above  the  feelings  of  this  world,  and  so  nearly  allied  to  the  purity 
of  the  next,  should  have  had  the  indelicacy  to  mingle  in  such  manoeuvres  as  he  himself 
and  others  had  been  subjected  to. 

These  thoughts  shot  through  his  mind,  in  spite  of  the  impropriety  of  indulging  them 
at  such  a  moment.  The  service  now  approached  the  close,  and  a  good  deal  to  Colonel 
Everard's  surprise,  as  well  as  confusion,  the  officiating  priest,  in  firm  and  audible  tone, 
and  with  every  attribute  of  dignity,  prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  bless  and  preserve 
"  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Charles,  the  lawful  and  undoubted  King  of  these  realms." 
The  petition  (in  those  daya  most  dangerous)  was  pronounced  with  a  full,  raised,  and  dis- 
tinct articulation,  as  if  the  priest  challenged  all  who  heard  him  to  dissent,  if  they  dared. 
If  the  republican  officer  did  not  assent  to  the  petition,  he  thought  at  least  it  was  no  time 
to  protest  against  it. 

The  service  was  concluded  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  little  congregation  arose.  It 
now  included  Wildrake,  who  had  entered  during  the  latter  prayer,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  party  to  speak,  running  up  to  the  priest,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand  most  heartily, 
swearing  at  the  same  time,  that  he  truly  rejoiced  to  see  him.  The  good  clergyman  re- 
turned the  pressure  with  a  smile,  observing  he  should  have  believed  his  asseveration 
without  an  oath.  In  the  meanwhile,  Colonel  Everard,  approacliing  his  uncle's  seat,  made 
a  deep  inclination  of  respect,  first  to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  then  to  Alice,  whose  colour  now 
spread  from  her  cheek  to  her  brow  and  bosom. 

"  I  have  to  crave  your  excuse,"  said  the  Colonel  with  hesitation,  "  for  having  chosen 
for  my  visit,  which  I  dare  not  hope  would  be  very  agreeable  at  any  time,  a  season  most 
peculiarly  unsuitable." 

"  So  far  from  it,  nephew,"  answered  Sir  Henry,  with  much  more  mildness  of  manner 
than  Everard  had  dared  to  expect,  "  that  your  visits  at  other  times  would  be  much  more 
welcome,  had  we  the  fortune  to  see  you  often  at  our  hours  of  worship." 

^'  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come,  sir,  when  Englishmen  of  all  sects  and  denomina- 
tions," replied  Everard,  "  will  be  free  in  conscience  to  worship  in  common  the  great 
Father,  whom  they  all  after  their  manner  call  by  that  afiectionate  name." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  nephew,"  said  the  old  man  in  the  same  unaltered  tone ;  "  and  we  will 
not  at  present  dispute,  whether  you  would  have  the  Church  of  England  coalesce  with  the 
Conventicle,  or  the  Conventicle  conform  to  the  Church.  It  was,  I  ween,  not  to  settle 
jarring  creeds,  that  you  have  honoured  our  poor  dwelling,  where,  to  say  the  truth,  we 
dared  scarce  have  expected  to  see  you  i|gain,  so  coarse  was  our  last  welcome." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  believe,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  hesitating  "  that — that — in 
short  my  presence  was  not  now  so  unwelcome  here  as  on  that  occasion." 

"  Nephew,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  "When  you  were  last  here,  I 
thought  you  had  stolen  from  me  a  precious  pearl,  which  at  one  time  it  would  have  been 
my  pride  and  happiness  to  have  bestowed  on  you ;  but  which,  being  such  as  you  have 
been  of  late,  I  would  bury  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  rather  than  give  to  your  keeping. 
This  somewhat  chafed,  as  honest  Will  says,  *  the  rash  humour  wliich  my  mother  gave 
me.'  I  thought  I  w^as  robbed,  and  I  thought  I  saw  the  robber  before  me.  I  am  mis- 
taken— I  am  not  robbed ;  and  the  attempt  without  the  deed  I  can  pardon." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  seek  offence  in  your  words,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  when 
their  general  purport  sounds  kind ;  but  I  can  protest  before  Heaven,  that  my  views  and 
wishes  towards  you  and  your  family  are  as  void  of  selfish  hopes  and  selfish  ends,  as  they 
are  fraught  with  love  to  you  and  to  yours." 
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"  Let  us  hear  them,  man ;  we  are  not  much  accustomed  to  good  wishes  now-a»days ; 
and  their  very  rarity  will  make  them  welcome" 

"  I  would  willingly,  Sir  Henry,  since  you  might  not  choose  me  to  give  you  a  more 
affectionate  name^  convert  those  wighes  into  something  effectual  for  your  comfort*  Your 
fate,  aa  the  world  now  stands,  is  bad,  and,  I  fetir,  like  to  be  worse," 

"  Worse  than  I  expect  it  cannot  be.  Nephew,  1  do  not  slirink  before  my  changes  of 
fortune,  I  slioll  wear  coarser  clothes, — I  shall  feed  on  more  ordinary  food, — men  will 
Dot  dofp  their  cap  to  me  as  they  were  wotit,  when  I  was  the  great  and  the  wealthy. 
What  of  that  ?  Old  Harry  Lee  loved  his  honour  better  than  his  title,  his  faith  better 
than  his  land  and  lordship.  Have  I  not  seen  the  30th  of  January  ?  I  am  neither  Philo- 
math nor  astrologer ;  but  old  Will  teaches  me,  that  when  green  leaves  fall  winter  is  at 
hand,  and  tliat  darkness  will  come  when  the  sun  sets." 

*^  Bethink  yon^  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  '*  if,  without  any  submission  asked ^  any 
oath  taken,  any  engagement  imposed,  express  or  tacit,  excepting  that  you  are  not  to 
excite  disturbances  iu  the  public  peace,  you  can  be  restored  to  your  reJiidence  in  the 
Lodge,  and  your  usual  fortunes  and  perquisites  there — I  have  great  reason  to  hope  this 
may  be  permitted,  if  not  expressly,  at  least  on  sufferance-" 

**  Yes,  I  understand  you,  I  am  to  he  treated  like  the  royal  coin,  marked  with  the 
ensign  of  the  Rump  to  make  it  pass  current,  uhhough  I  am  too  old  to  have  the  royal 
insignia  grinded  off  from  me.  Kinsman,  I  will  have  none  of  this.  I  have  lived  at  the 
Lodge  too  long ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  I  had  left  it  in  scorn  ktng  since,  but  for  the  orders 
of  one  w^hom  I  may  yet  live  to  do  service  to.  I  will  take  nothing  from  the  usurpers,  be 
their  name  Rump  or  Cromwell— be  they  one  devil  or  legion — I  will  not  take  from  them 
an  old  cap  to  cover  my  grey  hairs — a  cast  cloak  to  protect  my  frail  limbs  from  the  cold. 
They  shall  not  say  they  have,  by  their  umvilling  bounty,  made  Abraliam  rich — I  will 
live  J  as  I  will  tlie,  the  Loyal  Lee," 

"  May  I  hope  you  will  tliink  of  it,  sir ;  and  that  you  will,  perhaps,  considering  what 
alight  submission  is  asked,  give  me  a  better  answer?*' 

*'  Sir,  if  I  retract  my  opinion,  wliieh  is  not  my  wont,  you  shall  hear  of  it, — ^And  now, 
cousin,  have  you  more  to  say?     We  keep  that  worthy  clergyman  m  the  outer  room.** 

"  Something  I  had  to  say — something  touching  my  cousin  Alice,"  said  Everard,  with 
embarrassment ;  "  but  I  fear  that  the  prejudices  of  both  are  so  strong  against  me" 

"  Sir,  I  dare  turn  my  daughter  loose  to  you — I  will  go  join  the  good  doctor  in  dame 
Joan's  apartment.  I  am  not  unwilling  that  you  should  know  that  the  girl  hath,  in  all 
reasonable  sort,  the  exercise  of  her  free  will," 

He  withdrew,  and  left  the  cousins  together. 

Colonel  Everard  advanced  to  Alice,  and  was  about  to  take  her  hand.  She  drew 
back,  took  the  seat  which  her  father  had  occupied,  and  pointed  out  to  him  one  at  some 
distance. 

"  Are  we  then  so  much  estranged,  my  dearest  Alice?"  he  said. 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  presently,"  she  replied.  "  In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  the 
cause  of  your  visit  here  at  so  late  an  hour." 

"  You  heard,"  said  Everard,  "  what  I  stated  to  your  father?" 

"I  did ;  but  that  seems  to  have  been  only  part  of  your  errand — something  there 
seemed  to  be  which  applied  particularly  to  me." 

"  It  was  a  fancy — a  strange  mistake,"  answered  Everard.  "  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
been  abroad  this  evening?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  small  temptation  to  wander  from  my  present 
home,  poor  as  it  is ;  and  whilst  here,  I  have  important  duties  to  discharge.  But  why 
does  Colonel  Everard  ask  so  strange  a  question  ?" 

"  Tell  me  in  turn,  why  your  cousin  Markham  has  lost  the  name  of  friendship  and 
kindred,  and  even  of  some  nearer  feeling,  and  then  I  will  answer  you,  Alice." 
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"  It  is  soon  answered,"  she  said.  "  When  you  drew  your  sword  against  my  father's 
cause — almost  against  his  person — I  studied,  more  than  I  should  have  done,  to  find 
excuse  for  you.  I  knew,  that  is,  I  thought  I  knew,  your  high  feelings  of  public  duty — 
I  knew  the  opinions  in  which  you  had  been  bred  up;  and  I  said,  I  will  not^  even 
for  this,  cast  liim  off — he  opposes  his  King  because  he  is  loyal  to  his  country.  Tou 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  great  and  concluding  tragedy  of  the  30th  of  January ;  and 
it  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that  Markham  Everard  might  be  misled,  but  could  not 
be  base  or  selfis 

"  And  what  has  changed  your  opinion,  Alice  ?  or  who  dare,"  said  Everard,  reddening 
** attach  such  epithets  to  the  name  of  Markham  Everard?" 

"  I  am  no  subject,"  she  said,  "  for  exercising  your  valour,  Colonel  Everard,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  offend.  But  you  will  find  enough  of  others  who  will  avow,  that  Colonel  Everard 
is  truckling  to  the  usurper  Cromwell,  and  that  all  his  fair  pretexts  of  forwarding  his 
country's  liberties,  are  but  a  screen  for  driving  a  bargain  with  the  successful  encroacher, 
and  obtaining  the  best  terms  he  can  for  himself  and  his  family." 

"  For  myself— Never  !" 

**  But  for  your  family  you  have — Yes,  I  am  well  assured  that  you  have  pointed  out  to 
the  military  tyrant,  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  satraps  may  master  the  government. 
Do  you  think  my  father  or  I  would  accept  an  asylum  purchas^  at  the  price  of  England's 
liberty,  and  your  honour  ?  " 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  Alice,  what  is  this  ?  You  accuse  me  of  pursuing  the  very  course 
which  so  lately  had  your  approbation  ! " 

"  When  you  spoke  with  authority  of  your  father,  and  recommended  our  submission  to 
the  existing  government,  such  as  it  was,  I  own  I  thought — that  my  father's  grey  head 
might,  without  dishonour,  have  remained  under  the  roof  where  it  had  so  long  been 
sheltered.  But  did  your  father  sanction  your  becoming  the  adviser  of  yonder  ambitious 
soldier  to  a  new  course  of  innovation,  and  his  abettor  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
species  of  tyranny  ? — It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  oppression,  another  to  be  the  agent 
of  tyrants — And  O,  Markham — ^their  bloodhound  !*" 

"  How  !  bloodhound  ? — what  mean  you  ? — I  own  it  is  true  I  could  see  with  content 
the  wounds  of  this  bleeding  country  stanched,  even  at  the  expense  of  beholding 
Cromwell,  after  his  matchless  rise,  take  a  yet  farther  step  to  power — ^but  to  be  his  blood- 
hound !  What  is  your  meaning  ?  " 

"  It  is  false,  then  ? — I  thought  I  could  swear  it  had  been  false." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  it  you  ask  ?" 

"  It  is  false  that  you  are  engaged  to  betray  the  young  King  of  Scotland  ?" 

"  Betray  him  !  /  betray  him,  or  any  fugitive  ?  Never  !  I  would  he  were  well  out  of 
England — I  would  lend  him  my  aid  to  escape,  were  he  in  the  house  at  this  instant;  and 
think  in  acting  so  I  did  his  enemies  good  service,  by  preventing  their  soiling  themselves 
with  his  blood — ^but  betray  him,  never  ! " 

"  I  knew  it — I  was  sure  it  was  impossible.  Oh,  be  yet  more  honest ;  disengage  your- 
self from  yonder  gloomy  and  ambitious  soldier  !  Shun  him  and  his  schemes,  which  are 
formed  in  injustice,  and  can  only  be  realized  in  yet  more  blood  !" 

"  Believe  me,"  replied  Everard,  "  that  I  choose  the  line  of  policy  best  befitting  the 
times." 

"  Choose  that,"  she  said,  "  which  best  befits  duty,  Markham — wliich  best  befits  truth 
and  honour.  Do  your  duty,  and  let  Providence  decide  the  rest. — Farewell !  we  tempt  my 
father's  patience  too  far — ^you  know  his  temper — farewell,  Markham." 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips,  and  left  the  apartment.  A 
silent  bow  to  his  uncle,  and  a  sign  to  Wildrake,  whom  he  found  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
cabin,  were  the  only  tokens  of  recognition  exhibited,  and  leaving  the  hut,  he  was  soon 
mounted,  and,  with  his  companion,  advanced  on  his  return  to  the  Lodge. 
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Deeds  are  done  on  earth 
Which  have  their  punishment  ere  the  earth  closes 
Upon  the  perpetrators.     Be  it  the  working 
Of  the  remone-stirr'd  fancy,  or  the  vision, 
Distinct,  and  real,  of  unearthly  being, 
All  ages  witness,  that  beside  the  couch 
Of  the  fell  homicide  oft  stalks  the  ghost 
Of  him  he  slew,  and  shows  the  shadowy  wound. 

Old  Play. 


J\JJVERARD  had  come  to  Joceline's  hut  as  fast  as  horse  could  bear  him,  and 
'k^^  with  the  same  impetuosity  of  purpose  as  of  speed.  He  saw  no  choice  in  the 
1^5^  course  to  be  pursued,  and  felt  fh  his  own  imagination  the  strongest  right  to 
dS  direct,  and  even  reprove,  his  cousin,  beloved  as  she  was,  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  machinations  with  which  she  appeared  to  have  connected  herself.  He  returned 
slowly,  and  in  a  very  different  mood. 

Not  only  had  Alice,  prudent  as  beautiful,  appeared  completely  free  from  the  weakness 
of  conduct  which  seemed  to  give  him  some  authority  over  her,  but  her  views  of  policy,  if 
less  practicable,  were  so  much  more  direct  and  noble  than  his  own,  as  led  him  to  question 
whether  he  had  not  compromised  himself  too  rashly  with  Cromwell,  even  although  the 
state  of  the  country  was  so  greatly  divided  and  torn  by  faction,  that  the  promotion  of  the 
Greneral  to  the  possession  of  the  executive  government  seemed  the  only  chance  of  escaping 
a  renewal  of  the  Civil  War.  The  more  exalted  and  purer  sentiments  of  Alice  lowered 
him  in  his  own  eyes;  and  though  unshaken  in  his  opinion,  that  it  were  better  the 
vessel  should  be  steered  by  a  pilot  having  no  good  title  to  the  office,  than  that  she  should 
run  upon  the  breakers,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  espousing  the  most  direct,  manly,  and  dis- 
interested side  of  the  question. 
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As  he  rode  on,  immersed  in  these  nnpk>asant  contemplations,  and  considerably  lessened 
in  Uis  own  esteem  by  what  had  happened^  Wil drake,  wbo  rode  by  his  side,  and  was  no 
friend  to  long  silence,  began  to  enter  into  conver^ntion.  **  I  have  been  thinking,  Mark," 
said  he,  "  that  if  you  and  I  had  heen  called  to  the  bar— as,  by  the  by,  has  been  in  danger 
of  happening  to  me  in  more  senses  than  one — I  say,  had  we  become  barrister^  I  would 
have  had  the  better  oiled  tongue  of  the  two— the  fairer  art  of  persuasion," 

*'  Perhaps  so,*'  replied  Everard,  "though  I  never  heard  thee  use  any,  save  to  induce 
an  usurer  to  lend  thee  money^  or  a  taverner  to  abate  a  reckoning." 

"  And  yet  this  day,  or  rather  night,  1  could  bave^,  as  1  tbink,  made  a  conquest  wlucb 
bafHed  you,'* 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  the  Colonel,  becomings  attentive. 

"  Wliy,  look  you,"^  said  Wildrake,  *'  it  wa^  a  main  object  with  you  to  induce  Mistress 
Alice  Lee — -By  Heaven,  she  is  an  exquisite  creature— 1  approve  of  your  taste,  Mark — 
I  say,  you  desire  to  persuatle  ber,  and  the  stout  old  Trojan  her  father,  to  consent  to  return 
to  the  Lodge,  and  live  there  quietly,  and  under  connivance^  like  gentlefolk,  instead  of 
lodging  in  a  liut  liardly  fit  to  harbour  a  Tom  of  Bedlam/* 

"  Thou  art  right ;  such,  indeed,  was  a  great  part  of  my  object  in  this  visit,"  answered 
Everard. 

'*  But  perhapa  you  also  expected  to  vbit  there  yourself,  and  so  keep  watch  over  pretty 
Mistress  Jjce^ — eb  ?" 

"  I  never  entertained  so  selfish  a  thought,"  said  Everard ;  "  and  if  this  nocturnal 
disturbance  at  the  mansion  were  explained  and  ended,  I  would  iuj?tantly  take  my 
departure/* 

**  Tour  fnend  NoU  would  expect  something  more  from  you,"  said  Wilcb*ake;  "he 
would  expectj  in  oaee  the  knight^s  reputation  for  loyalty  should  draw  any  of  our  poor 
exiles  and  wanderers  about  the  Lodge,  that  you  should  be  on  the  watch  and  ready  to 
snap  them.  In  a  word,  as  far  as  I  cau  understand  his  long-winded  speeches,  he  would 
have  Woodstock  a  trap,  your  uncle  and  bis  pretty  daughter  the  bait  of  toasted -cheese — 
craving  your  Chloe's  pardon  for  the  comparison — you  the  spring-fall  which  should  bar 
their  escape,  his  Lordship  himself  being  the  great  grimalkin  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
given  over  to  be  devoured." 

"  Dared  Cromwell  mention  this  to  thee  in  express  terms  ?"  said  Everard,  pulling  up 
his  horse,  and  stopping  in  the  midst  of  the  road. 

"  Nay,  not  in  express  terms,  which  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  used  in  his  life  ;  you 
might  as  well  expect  a  drunken  man  to  go  straight  forward  ;  but  he  insinuated  as  much 
to  me,  and  indicated  that  you  might  deserve  well  of  him — Gadzo,  the  damnable  proposal 
sticks  in  my  throat — by  betraying  our  noble  and  rightful  King,  [here  he  pulled  off  his 
hat,]  whom  God  grant  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  reign,  as  the  worthy  clergyman  says, 
though  I  fear  just  now  his  Majesty  is  both  sick  and  sorry,  and  never  a  penny  in  his 
pouch  to  boot." 

"  This  tallies  with  what  Alice  hinted,"  said  Everard;  "  but  how  could  she  know  it  ? 
didst  thou  give  her  any  hint  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  I !"  replied  the  cavalier,  "  I,  who  never  saw  Mistress  Alice  in  my  life  till  to-night, 
and  then  only  for  an  instant — zooks,  man,  how  is  that  possible  ?" 

"  True,"  replied  Everard,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  At  length  he  spoke — "  I  should 
call  Cromwell  to  account  for  his  bad  opinion  of  me;  for,  even  though  not  seriously  ex- 
pressed, but,  as  I  am  convinced  it  was,  with  the  sole  view  of  proving  you,  and  perhaps 
myself,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  misconstruction  to  be  resented." 

"Til  carry  a  cartel  for  you,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  said  Wildrake;  "and 
turn  out  with  his  godliness's  second,  with  as  good  will  as  I  ever  drank  a  glass  of 
sack." 

"  Pshaw,"  replied  Everard,  "  those  in  his  high  place  fight  no  single  combats.     But 
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tell  me,  Roger  Wildrake,  didst  thou  thjself  think  me  capable  of  the  falsehood  and 
treachery  implied  in  such  a  message  ?" 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  Wildrake.  "  Markham  Everard,  you  have  been  my  early  friend, 
my  constant  benefactor.  When  Colchester  was  reduced,  you  saved  me  from  the  gallows, 
and  since  that  thou  hast  twenty  times  saved  me  from  starving.  But,  by  Heaven,  if 
I  thought  you  capable  of  such  villany  as  your  General  recommended, — by  yonder  blue 
sky,  and  all  the  works  of  creation  which  it  bends  over,  I  would  stab  you  with  my  own 
hand!" 

*'  Death,''  replied  Everard,  ''  I  should  indeed  deserve,  but  not  from  you,  perhaps;  but 
fortunately,  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  be  guilty  of  the  treachery  you  would  punish.  Know 
that  I  had  this  day  secret  notice,  and  from  Cromwell  himself^  that  the  young  Man  has 
escaped  by  sea  from  Bristol" 

"  Now,  Grod  Almighty  be  blessed,  who  protected  him  through  so  many  dangers  I** 
exclaimed  Wildrake.  "  Huzza! — Up  hearts,  cavaliers! — Hey  for  cavaliers! — Grod  bless 
King  Charles ! — Moon  and  stars,  catch  my  hat!" — and  he  threw  it  up  as  high  as  he  could 
into  the  air.  The  celestial  bodies  which  he  invoked  did  not  receive  the  present  dispatched 
to  them;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  scabbard,  an  old  gnarled  oak  became  a 
second  time  the  receptacle  of  a  waif  and  stray  of  loyal  enthusiasm.  Wildrake  looked 
rather  foolish  at  the  circumstance,  and  his  friend  took  the  opportunity  of  admonishing 
him. 

"  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  bear  thee  so  like  a  schoolboy  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Wildrake,  "  I  have  but  sent  a  Puritan's  hat  upon  a  loyal  errand. 
I  laugh  to  think  how  many  of  the  schoolboys  thou  talk'st  of  will  be  cheated  into  climb- 
ing the  pollard  next  year,  expecting  to  find  the  nest  of  some  unknown  bird  in  yonder 
unmeasured  margin  of  felt." 

"  Hush  now,  for  God's  sake,  and  let  us  speak  calmly,"  said  Everard.  "  Charles  has 
escaped,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  I  would  willingly  have  seen  him  on  his  father's  throne  by 
composition,  but  not  by  the  force  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  the  incensed  and  vengeful 
royalists." 

"  Master  Markham  Everard,"  began  the  cavalier,  interrupting  him 

"  Nay,  hush,  dear  Wildrake,"  said  Everard ;  "  let  us  not  dispute  a  point  on  which  we 
cannot  agree,  and  give  me  leave  to  go  on. — I  say,  since  the  young  Man  has  escaped, 
Cromwell's  offensive  and  injurious  stipulation  falls  to  the  ground;  and  I  see  not  why  my 
uncle  and  his  family  should  not  again  enter  their  own  house,  under  the  same  terms  of 
connivance  as  many  other  royalists.  AVhat  may  be  incumbent  on  me  is  different,  nor 
can  I  determine  my  course  until  I  have  an  interview  with  the  General,  which,  as  I  think, 
will  end  in  his  confessing  that  he  threw  in  this  offensive  proposal  to  sound  us  both.  It 
is  much  in  his  manner ;  for  he  is  blunt,  and  never  sees  or  feels  the  punctilious  honour 
which  the  gallants  of  the  day  stretch  to  such  delicacy." 

"  111  acquit  him  of  having  any  punctilio  about  him,"  said  Wildrake,  "  either  touching 
honour  or  honesty.  Now,  to  come  back  to  whore  we  started.  Supposing  you  were  not 
to  reside  in  person  at  the  Lodge,  and  to  forbear  even  visiting  there,  unless  on  invitation, 
when  such  a  thing  can  be  brought  about,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  think  your  uncle  and  liis 
daughter  might  be  induced  to  come  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  reside  there  as  usual.  At 
least  the  clergyman,  that  worthy  old  cock,  gave  me  to  hope  as  much." 

"  lie  had  been  hasty  in  bestowing  his  confidence,"  said  Everard. 

"  True,"  replied  Wildrake;  "he  confided  in  me  at  once;  for  he  instantly  saw  my 
regard  for  the  Church.  I  thank  Heaven  I  never  passed  a  clergyman  in  his  canonicals 
without  pulling  my  hat  off— (and  thou  knowest,  the  most  desperate  duel  I  ever  fought 
was  with  young  Grayless  of  the  Inner  Temple,  for  taking  the  wall  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Bunco) — Ah,  I  can  gain  a  chaplain's  ear  instantly.  Gadzooks,  they  know  whom 
they  have  to  trust  to  in  such  a  one  as  I." 
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"  Dost  thou  think,  tlieo,"  said  Colonel  Everanl,  "  or  rather  does  this  clergyman  think, 
that  if  they  were  secure  of  intrusion  from  mc,  the  family  would  return  to  the  Lodge, 
euppoeiag  the  iutruding  Commiisiotters  gone,  and  this  nocturnal  disturbance  explained 
and  e»ded?" 

"  The  old  Knight,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  may  b^^  wrought  upon  by  the  Doctor  to 
return,  if  he  is  secure  against  intrusion.  As  for  disturbances,  the  stout  old  boy,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn  in  two  minutes'  conversation,  laughs  at  all  tins  turmoil  as  the  work  of  me  to 
imagi nation,  the  consequence  of  the  remorse  of  their  own  evil  consciences;  and  says 
tliat  goblin  or  devil  was  never  heard  of  at  \Yoodstock,  until  il  became  the  residence  of 
such  men  as  they,  who  have  now  usurped  the  possession." 

"  There  is  more  than  imagination  in  it,'*  said  Everard,  **  I  have  personal  reason  to 
know  there  is  some  conspiracy  carrying  on,  to  render  the  house  unt<5nable  by  the  Com- 
miaaioners.  I  acquit  my  uncle  of  accession  to  sueli  a  silly  trick ;  hut  I  must  see  it 
ended  ere  I  can  agree  to  his  and  my  cousin's  residing  wliere  such  a  confederacy  crista  |  for 
they  are  likely  to  be  considered  as  the  contrivers  of  such  pranks,  be  the  actual  agent 
who  he  may*" 

"  With  reference  to  your  better  acquaintance  with  the  gentletnaUj  Everard,  T  should 
rather  suspect  the  old  father  of  Puritans  (I  heg  your  pardon  again)  has  itomething  to  do 
with  the  business;  and  if  so^  Lucifer  will  never  look  near  the  true  old  Knight^s  beard, 
nor  abide  a  glance  of  yonder  inaiden*s  innocent  blue  eyes.  I  will  uphold  them  aa  safe 
as  pure  gold  in  a  miser's  chest*" 

"  Sawest  thou  aught  thyself,  which  makes  thee  think  thus?" 

'*  Kot  a  quill  of  the  devir^  pinion  saw  I/'  replied  Wildrake,  ^'  He  supposes  himself 
too  secure  of  an  old  cavalier,  who  nmst  steal,  hang,  or  drown,  in  the  long  run,  so  he 
gives  himself  no  trouble  to  look  ailer  the  asisured  booty.  But  I  heiird  the  serving -fellows 
prate  of  what  they  bad  seen  and  heard ;  and  though  their  tales  were  confused  enough, 
yet  if  there  was  any  truth  among  tliem  at  all,  I  should  say  the  devil  must  have  been 
in  the  dance* — But,  holla  !  hei*e  comes  some  one  upon  us,—  Stand,  friend — who  art  thou  ?" 

'*  A  poor  diiy-ltibourt.'r  in  the  great  work  of  Enghmd — Joseph  Tom  kins  by  nmne — 
Serret^ry  to  a  godly  and  well-endowed  leader  in  this  poor  Christian  army  of  England, 
called  General  Harrison." 

"  What  news,  Master  Tomkins?"  said  Everard;  "and  why  are  you  on  the  road  at 
this  late  hour  ?  " 

"  I  speak  to  the  worthy  Colonel  Everard,  as  I  judge?"  said  Tomkins ;  *' and  truly 
I  am  glad  of  meeting  your  honour.  Heaven  knows,  I  need  such  assistance  as  yours. — 
Oh,  worthy  Master  Everard ! — Here  has  been  a  sounding  of  trumpets,  and  a  breaking 
of  vials,  and  a  pouring  forth,  and  " 

"  Prithee,  tell  me  in  brief,  what  is  the  matter — where  is  thy  master — and,  in  a  word, 
what  has  happened  ? " 

"  My  master  is  close  by,  parading  it  in  the  little  meadow,  beside  the  hugeous  oak, 
which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  late  Man ;  ride  but  two  steps  forward,  and  you  may 
see  him  walking  swiftly  to  and  fro,  advancing  all  the  while  the  naked  weapon." 

Upon  proceeding  as  directed,  but  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they  descried  a  man, 
whom  of  course  they  concluded  must  be  Harrison,  walking  to  and  fro  beneath  the  King's 
oak,  as  a  sentinel  under  arms,  but  with  more  wildness  of  demeanour.  The  tramp  of  the 
horses  did  not  escape  his  ear ;  and  they  heard  him  call  out,  as  if  at  the  head  of  the 
brigade — "  Low^er  pikes  against  cavalry  ! — Here  comes  Prince  Rupert — Stand  fast,  and 
you  shall  turn  them  aside,  as  a  bull  would  toss  a  cur-dog. — Lower  your  pikes  still,  my 
hearts,  the  end  secured  against  your  foot — down  on  your  right  knee,  front  rank — spare 
not  for  the  spoiling  of  your  blue  aprons. — Ha — Zerobabel — ay,  that  is  the  word !" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  about  whom  or  what  is  he  talking ! "  said  Everard  ;  "  where- 
fore does  he  go  about  with  his  weapon  drawn  ?" 
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''  Truly,  sir,  when  aught  disturbs  my  master,  General  Harrison,  he  is  something  rapt 
in  the  spirit,  and  conceives  that  he  is  commanding  a  reserve  of  pikes  at  the  great  battle 
of  Armageddon —and  for  his  weapon,  alack,  worthy  sir,  wherefore  should  he  keep 
Sheffield  steel  in  calves'  leather,  when  there  are  fiends  to  be  combated — ^incarnate  fiends 
on  earth,  and  raging  infernal  fiends  under  the  earth  ?** 

"  This  is  intolerable,"  said  Everard.  "  Listen  to  me,  Tomkins.  Thou  art  not  now 
in  the  pulpit,  and  I  desire  none  of  thy  preaching  language.  I  know  thou  canst  speak 
intelligibly  when  thou  art  so  minded.  Remember,  I  may  serve  or  harm  thee ;  and  as 
you  hope  or  fear  any  thing  on  my  part,  answer  straight-forward — What  has  happened 
to  drive  out  thy  master  to  the  wild  wood  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"  Forsooth,  worthy  and  honoured  sir,  I  will  s])eak  with  the  precision  I  may.  True 
it  is,  and  of  verity,  that  the  breath  of  man,  which  is  in  his  nostrib,  goeth  forth  and 
retumeth  " 

"  Hark  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  take  care  where  you  ramble  in  your  corre- 
spondence with  me.  You  have  heard  how  at  the  great  battle  of  Dunbar  in  Scotland,  the 
General  himself  held  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  Lieutenant  Hewcreed,  threatening  to  shoot 
him  through  the  brain  if  he  did  not  give  up  holding  forth,  and  put  his  squadron  in  line 
to  the  front.     Take  care,  sir." 

"  Verily,  the  lieutenant  then  charged  with  an  even  and  unbroken  order,"  said 
Tomkins,  "  and  bore  a  thousand  plaids  and  bonnets  over  the  beach  before  him  into  the 
sea.  Neither  shall  I  pretermit  or  postpone  your  honour's  commands,  but  speedily  obey 
them,  and  that  without  delay." 

"  Go  to,  fellow ;  thou  knowest  what  I  would  have,"  said  Everard ;  "  speak  at  once — 
I  know  thou  canst  if  thou  wilt.     Trusty  Tomkins  is  better  known  than  he  thinks  for." 

"  Worthy  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  in  a  much  less  periphrastic  style,  "  I  will  obey  your 
worship  as  far  as  the  spirit  will  permit.  Truly,  it  was  not  an  hour  since,  when  my 
worshipful  master  being  at  table  with  Master  Bibbet  and  myself,  not  to  mention  the 
worshipful  Master  Bletson  and  Colonel  Desborough,  and  behold  there  was  a  violent 
knocking  at  the  gate,  as  of  one  in  haste.  Now,  of  a  certainty,  so  much  had  our  house- 
hold been  harassed  with  witches  and  spirits,  and  other  objects  of  sound  and  sight,  that 
the  sentinels  could  not  be  brought  to  abide  upon  their  posts  without  doors,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  provision  of  beef  and  strong  liquors  that  we  were  able  to  maintain  a  guard 
of  three  men  in  the  hall,  who  nevertheless  ventured  not  to  open  the  door,  lest  they  should 
be  surprised  with  some  of  the  goblins  wherewith  their  imaginations  were  overwhelmed. 
And  they  heard  the  knocking,  which  increased  until  it  seemed  that  the  door  was  well- 
nigh  about  to  be  beaten  down.  Worthy  IVIaster  Bibbet  was  a  little  overcome  with  liquor, 
(as  is  his  fashion,  good  man,  about  this  time  of  the  evening,)  not  that  he  is  in  the  least 
given  to  ebriety,  but  simply,  that  since  the  Scottish  campaign  he  hath  had  a  perpetual 
ague,  which  obliges  him  so  to  nourish  his  frame  against  the  damps  of  the  night ;  where- 
fore, as  it  is  well  known  to  your  honour  that  I  discharge  the  office  of  a  faithful  servant, 
as  well  to  Major-General  Harrison,  and  the  other  Commissioners,  as  to  my  just  and 
lawful  master,  Colonel  Desborough  " 

"  I  know  all  that.  — And  now  that  thou  art  trusted  by  both,  I  pray  to  Heaven  thou 
mayst  merit  the  trust,"  said  Colonel  Everard. 

"  And  devoutly  do  I  pray,"  said  Tomkins,  "  that  your  worshipful  prayers  may  be 
answered  with  favour ;  for  certainly  to  be,  and  to  be  called  and  entitled.  Honest  Joe, 
and  Trusty  Tomkins,  is  to  me  more  than  ever  would  be  an  Earl's  title,  were  such  things 
to  be  granted  anew  in  this  regenerated  government" 

"  Well,  go  on — ^go  on — or  if  thou  dalliest  much  longer,  I  will  make  bold  to  dispute 
the  article  of  your  honesty.  I  like  short  tales,  sir,  and  doubt  what  is  told  with  a  long 
unnecessary  train  of  words." 

*^  Well,  good  sir,  be  not  hasty.     As  I  said  before,  the  doors  rattled  till  you  would 


Lave  thought  the  kDocking  was  reiterated  in  every  room  of  the  Palace*  The  beU  rung 
out  for  company  J  though  we  could  not  find  that  aay  one  tolled  the  clapper,  and  the  guards 
let  off  their  firelocks,  merely  because  they  knew  not  what  better  to  do.  So,  Master  Bihbet 
behig,  as  I  said,  unsusceptible  of  his  duty,  I  went  down  with  my  poor  rapier  to  the  door, 
and  demanded  who  w^as  there ;  and  I  was  ouBwered  in  a  voice,  which,  I  must  say,  was 
much  like  luiother  voicCj  that  it  was  one  wanting  Major -General  Harnson,  So>  as  it 
was  then  late,  I  answered  mildly,  that  General  Harrison  waa  betaking  himself  to  his 
rest,  and  that  any  who  wished  to  speak  to  IJm  must  return  on  tUe  morrow  roomings  for 
that  after  mghtfall  the  door  of  the  Palace,  being  in  the  room  of  a  garrison,  would  be 
opened  to  no  one.  So,  the  voice  replied,  and  bid  me  open  directly,  without  which  be 
would  blow  the  folding  leaves  of  tlie  door  into  the  middle  of  the  halL  And  therewithal 
the  noise  recommenced,  that  we  thought  the  house  would  have  fallen ;  and  I  was  in 
some  measure  constrained  to  open  the  door,  even  like  a  besieged  garrison  which  can 
hold  out  no  longer." 

*'  By  my  honour,  and  it  was  stoutly  done  of  you,  I  must  aay,"  said  Wildrake,  who  had 
been  listening  with  much  interest.  "  1  am  a  bold  dare-devil  enough,  yet  when  I  had 
two  inches  of  oak  plank  between  the  actual  fiend  and  me,  hang  him  tliat  would  demolish 
tbe  barrier  between  us^  55 ay  I — I  would  as  soon,  when  aboard,  Iiore  a  hole  in  the  sliip, 
and  let  in  the  waves ;  for  you  know  we  always  compare  the  devil  to  the  deep  sea.** 

"  Prithee,  peace,  Wildrake,"  said  Everard,  **'  and  let  him  go  on  with  his  liistory. — 
Wellj  and  what  saw^st  thou  when  the  door  was  opened  ? — the  great  Devil  with  his  horns 
and  claws  thou  w^ilt  say,  no  doubt." 

*'  No,  sir,  I  will  say  notliing  but  what  is  true*  When  I  undid  the  door,  one  man 
stood  there,  and  he,  to  seeming,  a  man  of  no  extraordinary  appearance*  He  w^a^  wrapped 
in  0  taFeta  cloak  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  with  a  red  lining*  He  seemed  as  if  he  might 
Lave  been  in  his  lime  a  very  handsome  man,  but  there  was  something  of  paleness  and 
sorrow  in  his  face— a  long  love -lock  and  long  hair  lie  wore,  even  after  the  abomination 
of  the  cavaliers,  and  the  unloveliness^  as  learned  Master  Prynue  well  termed  it,  of  love* 
locks — a  jewel  in  his  ear — a  blue  scarf  over  his  shoulder,  like  a  military  commander  for 
the  King,  and  a  hai  with  a  white  plume,  bearing  a  peculiar  hatband." 

"  Some  unhappy  officer  of  cavaliers,  of  whom  so  many  are  in  liiding,  and  seeking 
shelter  through  the  country,"  briefly  replied  Everard. 

"  True,  worthy  sir — right  as  a  judicious  exposition.  But  there  was  something  about 
thb  man  (if  he  was  a  man)  whom  I,  for  one,  could  not  look  upon  without  trembling  ;  nor 
the  musketeers,  who  were  in  the  hall,  without  betraying  much  alarm,  and  swallowing,  as 
they  themselves  will  aver,  the  very  bullets  which  they  had  in  their  mouths  for  loading 
their  carabines  and  muskets.  Nay,  the  wolf  and  deer-dogs,  that  are  the  fiercest  of  their 
kind,  fled  from  this  visitor,  and  crept  into  holes  and  corners,  moaning  and  wailing  in 
a  low  and  broken  tone.  He  came  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  still  he  seemed  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  man,  only  somewhat  fantastically  dressed,  in  a  doublet  of  black 
velvet  pinked  upon  scarlet  satin  under  his  cloak,  a  jewel  in  his  ear,  with  large  roses  in 
his  shoes,  and  a  kerchief  in  his  hand,  which  he  sometimes  pressed  against  his  left  side." 

"  Gracious  Heavens ! "  said  Wildrake,  coming  close  up  to  Everard,  and  whispering 
in  his  ear,  with  accents  which  terror  rendered  tremulous,  (a  mood  of  mind  most  unusual 
to  the  daring  man,  who  seemed  now  overcome  by  it) — "  it  must  have  been  poor  Dick 
Robison  the  player,  in  the  very  dress  in  which  I  have  seen  him  play  Philaster — ay,  and 
drunk  a  jolly  bottle  with  him  after  it  at  the  Mermaid !  I  remember  how  many  frolics 
we  had  together,  and  all  his  little  fantastic  fashions.  He  served  for  his  old  master, 
Charles,  in  Mohan's  troop,  and  was  murdered  by  this  butcher's  dog,  as  I  have  heard, 
after  surrender,  at  the  battle  of  Naseby-field." 

"  Hush  !  I  have  heard  of  the  deed,"  said  Everard ;  "  for  God's  sake  hear  the  man  to 
an  end. — Did  this  visitor  speak  to  thee,  my  friend  ?" 
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"  Yes,  sir,  in  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  but  somewhat  fanciful  in  the  articulation,  and 
like  one  who  is  speaking  to  an  audience  as  from  a  bar  or  a  pulpit,  more  than  in  the  voice 
of  ordinary  men  on  ordinary  matters.     He  desired  to  see  Major-General  Harrison." 

"  He  did ! — and  you,"  said  Everard,  infected  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  leaned  to  credulity  upon  all  matters  of  supernatural  agency, — "  what  did 
you  do?" 

"  I  went  up  to  the  parlour,  and  related  tliat  such  a  person  enquired  for  him.  He 
started  when  I  told  him,  and  eagerly  desired  to  know  the  man's  dress ;  but  no  sooner  did 
I  mention  his  dress,  and  the  jewel  in  his  ear,  than  he  said,  *  Begone !  tell  him  I  will 
not  admit  him  to  speech  of  me.  Say  that  I  defy  him,  and  will  make  my  defiance  good 
at  the  great  battle  in  the  valley  of  Armageddon,  when  the  voice  of  the  angel  shall  call 
all  fowls  which  fly  under  the  face  of  heaven  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  captain  and  the 
soldier,  the  war-horse  and  his  rider.  Say  to  the  Evil  One,  I  have  power  to  appeal  our 
conflict  even  till  that  day,  and  that  in  the  front  of  that  fearful  day  he  will  again  meet 
with  Harrison.'  I  went  back  witli  this  answer  to  the  stranger,  and  his  face  was  writheil 
into  such  a  deadly  frown  as  a  mere  human  brow  hath  seldom  worn.  *  Return  to  him,* 
he  said,  *  and  say  it  is  my  hour,  and  that  if  he  come  not  instantly  down  to  speak  with 
me,  I  will  mount  the  stairs  to  him.  Say  that  I  command  him  to  descend,  by  the  token, 
that,  on  the  field  of  Naseby,  he  did  not  the  work  negligently.^ " 

"  I  have  heard,"  whispered  Wildrake — who  felt  more  and  more  strongly  the  contagion 
of  superstition — "  that  these  words  were  blasphemously  used  by  Harrison  when  he  shot 
my  poor  friend  Dick." 

"  'Wliat  happened  next?"  said  Everard.     "  See  that  thou  speakest  the  truth." 

"  As  gospel  unexpounded  by  a  steeple-man,"  said  the  Independent;  "yet  truly  it  is 
but  little  I  have  to  say.  I  saw  my  master  come  down,  with  a  blank,  yet  resolved  air ; 
and  when  he  entered  tlie  hall  and  saw  the  stranger,  he  made  a  pause.  The  other  waved 
on  him  as  if  to  follow,  and  walked  out  at  the  portal.  Isly  worthy  patron  seemed  as  if 
he  were  about  to  follow,  yet  again  paused,  when  this  visitant,  be  he  man  or  fiend, 
re-entered,  and  said,  *  Obey  thy  doom. 

•  By  pathless  march  by  greenwood  tree, 
It  is  thy  weird  to  follow  me — 
To  follow  me  through  the  ghaKtIy  moonlight  — 
To  follow  me  through  the  shadows  of  night — 
To  follow  me,  comrade,  still  art  thou  bound: 
I  conjure  thee  by  the  unstanch'd  wound — 


Wis  til  tlie  bady  ilL"]>t  and  the  ipirit  airDkc, 
In  the  very  loft  f>BLiigB  of  the  d^ly  stroke.'' 

So  eayingy  he  stalked  oul,  and  my  master  foUowed  him  into  the  wood. — I  followed  also 
flt  a  distiuice.  But  when  I  came  up,  my  master  waa  alone,  and  bearing  himself  as  jrou 
now  behold  liim." 

"  Thou  Im^t  had  a  wonderful  memory,  friend,"  said  the  Colonel,  coldly,  "  to  remember 
these  rhymes  in  a  single  recitatltjn— there  seems  something  of  praetice  in  all  this/' 

"A  single  recitation,  mj  honoured  sir?"  exclaimed  the  Independent — ^*  alack^  the 
rhyme  is  seldom  out  of  my  poor  mastcr^s  mouth,  when,  as  sometimes  haps,  he  is  less 
triumphant  in  his  wrestles  with  Satan,  But  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  uttered 
by  another ;  and,  to  say  truth,  he  ever  seems  to  repeat  it  unwillingly,  as  a  child  after  his 
pedagogue,  and  as  it  was  not  indited  by  his  own  head,  ns  the  Psalmist  saith." 

**  It  is  singular,"  said  Everard ; — "  I  have  heard  and  read  that  the  spirits  of  the 
slaughtered  have  strange  power  over  the  slayei* ;  hut  I  am  astonished  to  have  it  insisted 
upon  that  there  may  be  truth  in  sui;h  tales,  Rogtr  Wildrake — what  art  thou  afraid  of^ 
man  ? — ^why  dost  thou  shif\  thy  place  tluis  ?  " 

"  Fear  ?  it  is  not  fear — it  is  hate,  deadly  hate, — I  see  the  murderer  of  poor  Dick 
before  mo,  and^ — see,  he  throws  himself  into  a  posture  of  fence — Sa — sa — say'st  thou, 
brood  of  a  butcher's  mastitF?  thou  shalt  not  want  an  antagonist." 

Ere  any  one  could  stop  him.  Wild  rake  threw  aside  his  cloak,  drew  his  sword,  and 
almost  with  a  i^ingle  bound  cleared  the  distance  betwixt  him  aud  Harrison,  and  crossed 
swords  with  the  latter,  as  he  stood  branclishing  his  weapon,  as  if  in  immediate  expec- 
tation of  an  assailant.  Accordingly,  the  Kc  publican  General  was  nut  for  an  in  stint  taken 
at  unawares,  but  the  moment  the  swords  clashed,  he  shouted,  "  Ha !  I  feel  thee  now, 
thou  hast  come  in  body  at  last, — Welcome !  welcome  I — the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon  ! " 

"  Part  them,  part  them,"  cried  Everard,  aa  he  and  Tomkins,  at  first  astonished  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  affnty,  hastened  to  interfere.  Everard,  seizing  on  the  eavaiier,  drew 
him  forcibly  backwards,  and  Tomkins  contrive<l,  with  risk  and  diiBeulty,  to  master 
Harrison's  sword,  while  the  General  exclaimed,  "  Ha  !  two  to  one — two  to  one  ! — thus 
fight  demons."  Wildrake,  on  his  side,  swore  a  dreadful  oath,  and  added,  "  Markham, 
you  have  cancelled  every  obligation  I  owed  you — they  are  all  out  of  sight — ^gone, 
d— n  me  !  " 

"  You  have  indeed  acquitted  these  obligations  rarely,"  said  Everard.  "  Who  knows 
how  this  affair  shall  be  explained  and  answered  ?" 

"  I  will  answer  it  with  ray  life,"  said  Wildrake. 

"  Good  now,  be  silent,"  said  Tomkins,  "  and  let  me  manage.  It  shall  be  so  ordered 
that  the  good  General  shall  never  know  that  he  hath  encountered  with  a  mortal  man ; 
only  let  that  man  of  Moab  put  his  sword  into  the  scabbard's  rest,  and  be  still." 

"  Wildrake,  let  me  entreat  thee  to  sheathe  thy  sword,"  said  Everard,  "  else,  on  my 
life,  thou  must  turn  it  against  me." 

"  No,  Tore  George,  not  so  mad  as  that  neither,  but  I'll  have  another  day  with  him." 

"  Thou,  another  day ! "  exclaimed  Harrison,  whose  eye  had  still  remained  fixed  on 
the  spot  where  he  found  such  palpable  resistance.  "  Yes,  I  know  thee  well ;  day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  thou  makest  the  same  idle  request,  for  thou  knowest  that  my  heart 
quivers  at  thy  voice.  But  my  hand  trembles  not  when  opposed  to  thine — the  spirit  is 
willing  to  the  combat,  if  the  flesh  be  weak  when  opposed  to  that  which  is  not  of  the 
flesh." 

"Now,  peace  all,  for  Heaven's  sake," — said  the  steward  Tomkins;  then  added, 
addressing  his  master,  "  there  is  no  one  here,  if  it  please  your  Excellence,  but  Tomkins 
and  the  worthy  Colonel  Everard." 
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Greneral  Harrison,  as  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  partial  insanity,  (that  is,  sup- 
posing his  to  have  been  a  case  of  mental  delusion,)  though  firmly  and  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  liis  own  visions,  yet  was  not  willing  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  those 
who,  he  knew,  would  regard  them  as  imaginary.  Upon  this  occasion,  be  assumed  the 
appearance  of  perfect  ease  and  composure,  after  the  violent  agitation  he  had  just 
manifested,  in  a  manner  which  showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  disguise  his  real  feelings 
from  Everard,  whom  he  considerd  as  unlikely  to  participate  them. 

Ue  saluted  the  Colonel  with  profound  ceremony,  and  talked  of  the  fineness  of  the 
evening,  which  had  summoned  him  forth  of  the  Lodge,  to  take  a  turn  in  the  Park,  and 
enjoy  the  favourable  weather.  He  then  took  £verard  by  the  arm,  and  walked  back 
with  him  towards  the  Lodge,  Wildrake  and  Tomkins  following  close  behind  and  leading 
the  horses.  Everard,  desirous  to  gaiu  some  light  on  these  mysterious  incidents, 
endeavoured  to  come  on  the  subject  more  than  once,  by  a  mode  of  interrogation,  which 
Harrison  (for  madmen  are  very  often  unwilling  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  their  mental 
delusion)  parried  with  some  skill,  or  addressed  himself  for  aid  to  his  steward  Tomkins, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  voucher  for  his  master  upon  all  occasions,  which  led  to 
Desborough's  ingenious  nickname  of  Fibbet. 

"  And  wherefore  had  you  your  sword  drawn,  my  worthy  general,**  said  Everard, 
"  when  you  were  only  on  an  evening  walk  of  pleasure  ?" 

"  Truly,  excellent  Colonel,  these  are  times  when  men  must  watch  with  their  loins 
girded,  and  their  lights  burning,  and  their  weapons  drawn.  The  day  draweth  nigh, 
believe  me  or  not  as  you  will,  tlmt  men  must  watch  lest  they  be  found  naked  and 
unarmed,  when  the  seven  trumpets  shall  sound,  Boot  and  saddle ;  and  the  pipes  of  Jezer 
shall  strike  up,  Horse  and  away." 

"  True,  good  General ;  but  methouglit  I  saw  you  making  passes,  even  now,  as  if  you 
were  fighting,"  said  Everard. 

"  I  am  of  a  strange  fantasy,  friend  Everard,"  answered  Harrison ;  "  and  when  I  walk 
alone,  and  happen,  as  but  now,  to  have  my  weapon  drawn,  I  sometimes,  for  exercise' 
sake,  will  practise  a  thrust  against  such  a  tree  as  that.  It  is  a  silly  pride  men  have  in 
the  use  of  weapons.  I  have  been  accounted  a  master  of  fence,  and  have  fought  prizes 
when  I  was  un regenerated,  and  before  I  was  called  to  do  my  part  in  the  great  work, 
entering  as  a  trooper  into  our  victorious  General's  first  regiment  of  horse." 

"  But  me  thought,"  said  Everard,  "  I  heard  a  weapon  clash  with  yours  ?  " 

"  How  ?  a  weapon  clash  with  my  sword  ? — How  could  that  be,  Tomkins  ?" 

"  Truly,  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  "  it  must  have  been  a  bough  of  the  tree ;  they  have  them 
of  all  kinds  here,  and  your  honour  may  have  pushed  against  one  of  them,  which  the 
Brazilians  call  iron-wood,  a  block  of  which,  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  saith  Purchas 
in  his  Pilgrimage,  ringeth  like  an  anvil." 

"  Truly,  it  may  be  so,"  said  Harrison ;  "  for  those  rulers  who  are  gone,  assembled  in 
this  their  abode  of  pleasure  many  strange  trees  and  plants,  though  they  gathered  not  of 
the  fruit  of  that  tree  which  beareth  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  or  of  those  leaves  which 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Everard  pursued  his  investigation;  for  he  was  struck  with  the  manner  in  which 
Harrison  evaded  his  questions,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  threw  his  transcendental 
and  fanatical  notions,  like  a  sort  of  veil,  over  the  darker  visions  excited  by  remorse  and 
conscious  guilt. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  if  I  may  trust  my  eyes  and  ears,  I  cannot  but  still  think  that  you 
had  a  real  antagonist. — Nay,  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  fellow,  in  a  dark-coloured  jerkin,  retreat 
through  the  wood." 

" Did  you?"  said  Harrison,  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  while  his  voice  faltered  in  spite 
of  him — "  Who  could  he  be  ? — Tomkins,  did  you  see  the  fellow  Colonel  Everard  talks  of 
with  the  napkin  in  his  hand — ^the  bloody  napkin  which  he  always  pressed  to  his  side?" 
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TIlis  last  expreasioo,  in  which  Hairison  gave  a  mark  different  from  that  which 
Evcjrard  had  assigned,  but  corresponding  to  Tomktns's  original  description  of  the 
supposed  spectre,  had  more  effect  on  Everard  iu  confirming  the  steward's  storj,  than 
anything  he  had  witnessed  or  heard.  The  voucher  answered  the  draft  upon  him  as 
promptly  as  usual,  that  he  had  seen  such  a  fellow  glide  past  them  into  the  tliicket— that 
he  dared  to  saj  he  was  some  deer-stealer,  for  he  had  heard  they  were  become  very 
audacioui. 

"  Look  ye  there  now,  Master  Everard,"  said  Harrison,  hurrying  from  the  suhjeet — 
"  Is  it  not  time  now  that  we  should  lay  aaide  our  controversies,  and  join  hand  in  haiid 
to  repairing  the  breaches  of  our  Zion  ?  Happy  and  contented  were  Ij  my  excellent 
friend,  to  be  a  t reader  of  mortar,  or  a  bearer  of  a  hod,  upon  this  occasion,  under  our 
great  leader^  with  whom  Providence  has  gone  forth  in  this  great  national  controversy  j 
and  truly,  so  devoutly  do  I  hold  by  our  excellent  and  victorious  General  Oliver,  whom 
Heaven  long  preserve — that  were  he  to  command  me,  I  should  not  acniple  to  pluck 
forth  of  his  high  place  the  man  wriom  they  call  speaker,  even  as  I  lent  a  poor  hand  to 
pluck  down  the  man  whom  they  called  King, — Wherefore,  m  I  know  your  judgment 
holdeth  with  mine  on  tliis  matter^  let  me  urge  unto  you  lovingly,  that  we  may  act  as 
brethren,  and  build  up  the  breaches,  and  re-establish  the  bulwarks  of  our  English  Zion, 
whereby  we  shall  be  doubtless  chosen  as  pillars  and  buttressed,  under  our  excellent 
Lord-General,  for  supporting  and  sustaining  the  same,  and  endowed  with  proper  1 
revenues  and  ineome-Sj  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  serve  as  a  pedestal,  on  which  we 
may  stand,  seeing  that  otherwise  our  foundation  will  be  on  the  loose  sand. — Never- 
thele*^s,"  continuerl  he,  his  mind  agatn  diverging  from  his  views  of  temporal  ambition 
into  his  visions  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  **  the^e  things  arc  but  vanity  in  respect  of  the 
opening  of  the  book  which  is  sealed  j  for  all  things  approach  speedily  towards  lightning 
and  thundering,  and  unloosing  of  the  great  dragon  from  the  bottomless  pit,  wherein  he 
is  chained/' 

With  this  mingled  strain  of  earthly  politics,  and  fanatical  prediction,  Harrison  so 
overpowered  Colonel  Everard,  as  to  leave  him  no  time  to  urge  him  farther  on  the 
particular  cireumstanees  of  his  nocturnal  skirmi&h,  concerning  which  it  is  plain  he  had 
no  desire  to  be  interrogated.     They  now  reached  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock. 
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Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 
While  the  screech-owl,  sounding  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe. 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night 
That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  out  its  sprite. 
In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

•EFORE  the  gate  of  the  palace  the  guards  were  now  doubled.      Everard 
demanded  the  reason  of  this  from  the  corporal,  whom  he  found  in  the  hall 
with  his  soldiers,  sitting  or  sleeping  around  a  great  fire,  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  carved  chairs  and  benches  with  fragments  of  which  it  was 
furnished. 

"  Why,  verily,"  answered  the  man,  "  the  corps-de-garih,  as  your  worship  says, 
will  be  harassed  to  pieces  by  such  duty;  nevertheless,  fear  hath  gone  abroad  among 
us,  and  no  man  will  mount  guard  alone.  We  have  drawn  in,  however,  one  or  two  of 
our  outposts  from  Banbury  and  elsewhere,  and  we  are  to  have  a  relief  from  Oxford 
to-morrow." 

Everard  continued  minute  enquiries  concerning  the  sentinels  that  were  posted  within 
as  well  as  without  the  Lodge ;  and  found  that,  as  they  had  been  stationed  under  the  eye 
of  Harrison  himself,  the  rules  of  prudent  discipline  had  been  exactly  observed  in  the 
distribution  of  the  posts.  There  remained  nothing  therefore  for  Colonel  Everard  to  do, 
but,  remembering  his  own  adventure  of  the  evening,  to  recommend  that  an  additional 
sentinel  should  be  placed,  with  a  companion,  if  judged  indispensable,  in  that  vestibule, 
or  ante-room,  from  which  the  long  gallery  where  he  had  met  with  the  rencontre,  and 


other  suites  of  apartments,  diverged.  The  corporal  reepectfully  promised  all  ab^dienee 
to  his  orders*  The  serving -men  being  called,  appeared  also  in  double  force.  Everard 
demanded  to  know  whether  the  Commissioners  had  gone  to  bed,  or  whetlier  he  could 
get  speech  with  them  ? 

"  Thej  are  in  their  bedroom,  forsooth,"  replied  one  of  the  fellows  j  "but  I  think  they 
be  not  yet  undressed*'' 

**  Wbatl"  said  Everard,  "are  Colonel  Desborough  and  Master  Bletson  both  in  the 
same  sleeping  apartment  ?" 

"  Their  honours  have  so  choien  it,"  said  the  man ;  *'  and  their  honours'  secretaries 
remain  upon  guard  all  night," 

**  It  b  tlie  fa^iliion  to  double  guards  all  over  the  honse^"  said  Wildrake*  '*  Had  1 
a  glimpse  of  a  tolerably  good-looking  house-maid  now,  I  should  know  how  to  fall  into 
the  fashiotL** 

**  Peace,  fool  !**  said  Everard — "  And  where  are  the  Mayor  and  Master  Holdenough  ?" 

"  TLe  Mayor  is  returned  to  the  borough  on  horseback^  behind  the  trooper,  who  goes* 
to  Oxford  for  the  reinforcement ;  and  the  man  of  the  steeple-houBe  hath  quartered 
himself  in  the  chamber  which  Colonel  Desborough  had  last  night,  being  that  m  which 

he  is  moat  likely  to  meet  the your  honour  understands.     TLe  Lord  pity  us,  w©  are 

a  harassed  family  P 

"  And  where  be  General  Harri^n's  knaves/'  said  Torokins,  "  that  they  do  not  marshal 
him  to  hb  apartment  ?" 

'*  Here — here — here^  Master  Tomkins,"  said  three  fellows,  pressing  forward,  \i-itlj  the 
same  consternation  on  their  faces  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  inhabitants  rvl 
Woodstock. 

**  Away  w^ith  yon,  then,"  said  Tomkins  ; — **  speak  not  to  bis  worship — you  see  he  is 
not  in  the  humour," 

"  Indeed,"  observed  Colonel  Everard,  **  he  looks  eingiilarly  wan^ — his  features  seem 
writUen  as  by  a  palsy  stroke ;  and  though  he  was  talking  so  fast  while  w^e  came  along, 
he  hath  not  ofw?ned  liis  mouth  since  we  came  to  the  liffht" 

''  It  la  k^Lj  ^^iiuar  alltcr  duch  visitations,*'  said  Toiiikiuo. — ^'  Give  hi^  honour  jour 
arms,  Zedekiah  and  Jonathan,  to  lead  him  off — I  will  follow  instantly. — You,  Nicodemus, 
tarry  to  wait  upon  me — it  is  not  well  walking  alone  in  this  mansion." 

"  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Everard,  "  I  have  heard  of  you  often  as  a  sharp,  intelligent 
man — tell  me  fairly,  are  you  in  earnest  afraid  of  any  thing  supernatural  haunting  this 
house  ?" 

"  I  would  be  loth  to  run  the  chance,  sir,"  said  Tomkins  very  gravely ;  "  by  looking 
on  my  worshipful  master,  you  may  form  a  guess  how  the  living  look  after  they  have 
spoken  with  the  dead."  He  bowed  low,  and  took  his  leave.  Everard  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  which  the  two  remaining  Commissioners  had,  for  comfort's  sake,  chosen  to 
inhabit  in  company.  They  were  preparing  for  bed  as  he  went  into  their  apartment. 
Both  started  as  the  door  opened — both  rejoiced  when  they  saw  it  was  only  Everard  who 
entered. 

"  Hark  ye  hither,"  said  Bletson,  pulling  him  aside,  "  sawest  thou  ever  ass  equal  to 
Desborough? — the  fellow  is  as  big  as  an  ox,  and  as  timorous  as  a  sheep.  He  has 
insisted  on  my  sleeping  here,  to  protect  him.  Shall  we  have  a  merry  night  on  't,  ha  ? 
We  will,  if  thou  wilt  take  the  third  bed,  which  was  prepared  for  Harrison ;  but  he  is 
gone  out,  like  a  mooncalf,  to  look  for  the  valley  of  Armageddon  in  the  Park  of 
Woo<l3tock." 

**  General  Harrison  has  returned  with  me  but  now,"  said  Everard. 

"  Nay  but,  as  I  shall  live,  he  comes  not  into  our  apartment,"  said  Desborough, 
overhearing  his  answer.  "  No  man  that  has  been  supping,  for  aught  I  know,  with  the 
Devil,  has  a  right  to  sleep  among  Christian  folk." 
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"  He  does  not  propose  so,"  said  Everard ;  "  he  sleeps,  as  I  understand,  apart — and 
alone." 

"Not  quite  alone,  I  dare  say,"  said  Desborough;  "for  Harrison  hath  a  sort  of 
attraction  for  goblins — thej  fly  round  him  like  moths  about  a  candle :  But,  I  prithee^ 
good  Everard,  do  thou  stay  with  us.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  although  thou  hast  not 
thy  religion  always  in  thy  mouth,  nor  speakest  many  hard  words  about  it,  like  Harrison 
— ^nor  makest  long  preachments,  like  a  certain  most  honourable  relation  of  mine  who 
shall  be  nameless,  yet  somehow  I  feel  myself  safer  in  thy  company  than  with  any  of  them. 
As  for  this  Bletson,  he  is  such  a  mere  blasphemer,  that  I  fear  the  Devil  will  carry  him 
away  ere  morning." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  paltry  coward  ?"  said  Bletson,  apart  to  Everard.  "  Do 
tarry,  however,  mine  honoured  Colonel — I  know  your  zeal  to  assist  the  distressed,  and 
you  see  Desborough  is  in  that  predicament,  that  he  will  require  near  him  more  than  one 
good  example  to  prevent  him  thinking  of  ghosts  and  fiends." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Everard  ;  "  but  I  have  settled  my 
mind  to  sleep  in  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  so  I  wish  you  good  night ;  and,  if  you  would 
repose  without  disturbance,  I  would  advise  that  you  commend  yourselves,  during  the 
watches  of  the  night,  to  Him  unto  whom  night  is  even  as  mid-day.  I  had  intended  to 
have  spoke  with  you  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  my  being  here ;  but  I  will  defer  the 
conference  till  to-morrow,  when,  I  think,  I  will  be  able  to  show  you  excellent  reasons 
for  leaving  Woodstock." 

"  We  have  seen  plenty  such  already,"  said  Desborough ;  "  for  one,  I  came  here  to 
serve  the  estate,  with  some  moderate  advantage  doubtless  to  myself  for  my  trouble ;  but 
if  I  am  set  upon  my  head  again  to-night,  as  I  was  the  night  before,  I  would  not  stay 
longer  to  gain  a  king's  crown ;  for  I  am  sure  my  neck  would  be  unfitted  to  bear  the 
weight  of  it." 

"  Good  night,"  exclaimed  Everard ;  and  was  about  to  go,  when  Bletson  again  pressed 
close,  and  whispered  to  him,  "  Hark  thee,  Colonel — you  know  my  friendship  for  thee — I 
do  implore  thee  to  leave  the  door  of  thy  apartment  open,  that  if  thou  meetest  with  any 
disturbance,  I  may  hear  tlicc  call,  and  be  with  thee  upon  the  very  instant.  Do  this,  dear 
Everard,  my  fears  for  thee  will  keep  me  awake  else ;  for  I  know  that,  notwithstanding 
your  excellent  sense,  you  entertain  some  of  those  superstitious  ideas  which  we  suck  in 
with  our  mother's  milk,  and  which  constitute  the  ground  of  our  fears  in  situations  like 
the  present ;  therefore  leave  thy  door  open,  if  you  love  me,  that  you  may  have  ready 
assistance  from  me  in  case  of  need." 

"  My  master,"  said  Wildrake,  "  trusts,  first,  in  his  Bible,  sir,  and  then  in  his  good 
sword.  He  has  no  idea  that  the  Devil  can  be  baffled  by  the  charm  of  two  men  lying  in 
one  room,  still  less  that  the  foul  fiend  can  be  argued  out  of  existence  by  the  NulUfidians 
of  the  Rota." 

Everard  seized  his  imprudent  friend  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  off  as  he  was 
speaking,  keeping  fast  hold  of  him  till  they  were  both  in  the  chamber  of  Victor  Lee, 
where  they  had  slept  on  a  former  occasion.  Even  then  he  continued  to  hold  Wildrake, 
until  the  servant  had  arranged  the  lights,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  room ;  then  letting 
him  go,  addressed  him  with  the  upbraiding  question,  "  Art  thou  not  a  prudent  and 
sagacious  person,  who  in  times  like  these  seek'st  every  opportunity  to  argue  yourself 
into  a  broil,  or  embroil  yourself  in  an  argument?     Out  on  you  !" 

"  Ay,  out  on  me  indeed,"  said  the  cavalier  ;  "  out  on  me  for  a  poor  tame-spirited 
creature,  that  submits  to  be  bandied  about  in  this  manner,  by  a  man  who  is  neither 
better  born  nor  better  bred  than  myself.  I  tell  thee,  Mark,  you  make  an  unfair  use  of 
your  advantages  over  me.  Why  wiD  you  not  let  me  go  from  you,  and  live  and  die  after 
my  own  fashion  ?" 

"  Because,  before  we  had  been  a  week  separate,  I  should  hear  of  your  dying  after  the 
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fashion  of  a  do";-  Ct^me,  my  gixid  friend,  what  madncfis  wa^  it  in  tlice  to  fall  foul  on 
ilarri^on,  and  then  tu  enter  into  usiduaa  argument  with  Blet&on  l-*'* 

"  Why,  we  are  in  the  Devirs  hon^,  I  think,  imd  I  would  willingly  give  the  landlord 
hig  due  whererer  I  travel.  To  have  sent  liim  Ilarrisonj  or  Bletsoii  Eow,  ju?t  as  a  lunth 
to  stop  \m  appetite,  till  Crom" 

"  Hush  [  stoi>e  wallii  have  eiu-a,"  said  Everard,  looking  around  him.  **  Mere  stands 
thy  night- driak-  Li>ok  to  thy  arms,  for  we  must  he  m  ciireial  a^  if  the  Avenger  of 
Blood  were  behind  U9-  Yonder  is  thy  bed — und  I,  as  thou  aeest,  have  one  prepared  in 
the  paHoun     The  door  only  divides  us/' 

"  Which  I  will  leave  open,  in  ea^o  thou  shouldst  boUa  for  assistance,  as  yonder 
Null i fid i an  hath  it — But  how  hast  thou  got  all  this  bo  well  put  in  order^  good  patron  ?" 

"  I  gave  the  steward  Tomkins  notice  of  my  purpose  to  sleep  here*" 

"  A  strange  f^E!llow  that,"  said  Wihlrake,  "  and,  as  I  judge,  haa  taken  measure  of 
every  otie*s  foot — all  seeins  to  pass  through  his  hands." 

**  He  isj  I  have  understood,"  replied  Everard,  *^  one  of  the  men  formed  by  the  times 
— ha^  a  ready  gift  of  preaching  and  expoundingj  which  keeps  him  in  high  terms  with 
t!*e  Independents;  and  recommeods  himself  to  the  more  moderate  people  by  his 
intelligenco  axul  activity/' 

**  Has  his  sincerity  ever  been  doubted  ?"  said  Wildrake, 

**  Never,  that  I  heard  of,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been  familisu-ly 
called  Honest  Joe,  and  Trusty  Tomkins.  For  my  part,  I  believe  his  sincerity  has  always 
kept  pace  with  his  interest. — But  come,  finish  thy  eup,  and  to  bed. — ^WLat,  all  emptied 
at  one  draught  I" 

^  Adszookers,  yes — my  vow  forbids  me  to  make  two  on*t;  but,  never  fear — ^the 
nJgbtcap  will  only  warm  my  brain,  not  clog  it.  So,  man  or  devii,  give  mc  notice  if  you 
are  disturbed,  and  rely  on  me  in  a  twinkling."  So  saying,  the  cavalier  retreated  into 
his  separate  apartment,  and  Colonel  Everanl,  taking  off  the  most  cumbrous  part  of  bis 
dress,  lay  down  in  bis  hose  and  doublet,  and  composed  himself  to  rest. 

Tie  wfl^  aw:ikpned  from  ??1<^^'[)  by  a  slow  and  solemn  strain  of  niusle,  wliiv'h  dif^d  away 
as  at  a  distance.  He  started  up,  and  felt  for  his  arms,  which  he  found  close  beside  him. 
His  temporary  bed  being  without  curtains,  he  could  look  around  him  without  difficulty ; 
but  as  there  remained  in  the  chimney  only  a  few  red  embers  of  the  fire  which  lie  had 
arranged  before  he  went  to  sleep,  it  was  impossible  he  could  discern  any  thing.  He 
felt,  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  natural  courage,  that  undefined  and  thrilling  species  of 
tremor  which  attends  a  sense  that  danger  is  near,  and  an  uncertainty  concerning  its 
cause  and  character.  Reluctant  as  he  was  to  yield  belief  to  supernatural  occurrences, 
we  have  already  said  he  was  not  absolutely  incredulous ;  as  perhaps,  even  in  this  more 
sceptical  age,  there  are  many  fewer  complete  and  absolute  infidels  on  this  particular 
than  give  themselves  out  for  such.  Uncertain  whether  lib  had  not  dreamed  of  these 
sounds  which  seemed  yet  in  his  ears,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  raillery  of  his 
friend  by  summoning  him  to  his  assistance.  He  sat  up,  therefore,  in  his  bed,  not 
without  experiencing  that  nervous  agitation  to  which  brave  men  as  well  as  cowards  are 
subject;  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  sinks  under  it,  like  the  vine  under  the  hail- 
storm, and  the  other  collects  his  energies  to  shake  it  off,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is 
said  to  elevate  its  boughs  to  disperse  the  snow  which  accumulates  upon  them. 

The  story  of  Harrison,  in  his  own  absolute  despite,  and  notwithstanding  a  secret 
suspicion  which  he  had  of  trick  or  connivance,  returned  on  Ids  mind  at  tliis  dead  and 
solitary  hour.  Harrison,  he  remembered,  had  described  the  vision  by  a  circumstance 
of  its  appearance  different  from  that  which  his  own  remark  had  been  calculated  to 
suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  visionary ; — that  bloody  napkin,  always  pressed  to  the  side, 
was  then  a  circumstance  present  either  to  his  bodily  eye,  or  to  that  of  his  agitated 
imagination.     Did,  then,  the  murdered  revisit  the  living  haunts  of  those  who  had  forced 
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them  from  the  stage  with  all  their  sins  unaccounted  for  ?  And  if  they  did,  might  not 
the  same  permission  authorise  other  visitations  of  a  similar  nature,  to  warn — ^to  instruct 
— to  punish  ?  Rash  are  they,  was  his  conclusion,  and  credulous,  who  receive  as  truth 
every  tale  of  the  kind ;  but  no  less  rash  may  it  be,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Creator  over 
the  works  which  he  has  made,  and  to  suppose  that,  by  the  permission  of  the  Author  of 
Nature,  the  laws  of  Nature  may  not,  in  peculiar  cases,  and  for  high  puposes,  be 
temporarily  suspended. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  Everard's  mind,  feelings  unknown  to  him,  even 
when  he  stood  first  on  the  rough  and  perilous  edge  of  battle,  gained  ground  upon  him. 
He  feared  he  knew  not  what ;  and  where  an  open  and  discernible  peril  would  have 
drawn  out  his  courage,  the  absolute  uncertainty  of  his  situation  increased  his  sense  of 
the  danger.  He  felt  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  spring  from  his  bed  and  heap  fuel 
on  the  dying  embers,  expecting  by  the  blaze  to  see  some  strange  sight  in  his  chamber. 
He  was  also  strongly  tempted  to  awaken  Wildrake ;  but  shame,  stronger  than  fear 
itself,  checked  these  impulses.  What !  should  it  be  thought  that  Markham  Everard, 
held  one  of  the  best  soldiers  who  had  drawn  a  sword  in  this  sad  war — ^Markham 
Everard,  who  had  obtained  such  distinguished  rank  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament, 
though  so  young  in  years,  was  afraid  of  remaining  by  himself  in  a  twilight-room  at 
midnight  ?    It  never  should  be  said. 

This  was,  however,  no  charm  for  his  unpleasant  current  of  thought.  There  rushed 
on  his  mind  the  various  traditions  of  Victor  Lee's  chamber,  which,  though  he  had  often 
despised  them  as  vague,  unauthenticated,  and  inconsistent  rumours,  engendered  by 
ancient  superstition,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  loquacious 
credulity,  had  something  in  them,  which  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  present  unpleasant 
state  of  his  nerves.  Then,  when  he  recollected  the  events  of  that  very  afternoon,  the 
weapon  pressed  against  liis  throat,  and  the  strong  arm  which  threw  him  backward  on  the 
floor — if  the  remembrance  served  to  contradict  the  idea  of  flitting  phantoms,  and  unreal 
daggers,  it  certainly  induced  him  to  believe,  that  there  was  in  some  part  of  this  extensive 
mansion  a  party  of  cavaliers,  or  malignants,  harboured,  who  might  arise  in  the  night, 
overpower  the  guards,  and  execute  upon  them  all,  but  on  Harrison  in  particular,  as  one 
of  the  regicide  judges,  that  vengeance,  which  was  so  eagerly  thirsted  for  by  the  attached 
followers  of  the  slaughtered  monarch. 

He  endeavoured  to  console  himself  on  this  subject  by  the  number  and  position  of  the 
guards,  yet  still  was  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  not  having  taken  yet  more  exact 
precautions,  and  for  keeping  an  extorted  promise  of  silence,  which  might  consign  so 
many  of  his  party  to  the  danger  of  assassination.  These  thoughts,  connected  with  his 
military  duties,  awakened  another  train  of  refiections.  He  bethought  himself,  that  all 
he  could  now  do,  was  to  visit  the  sentries,  and  ascertain  that  they  were  awake,  alert,  on 
the  watch,  and  so  situated,  that  in  time  of  need  tliey  might  be  ready  to  support  each 
other. — "  This  better  befits  me,"  he  thought,  "  than  to  be  here  like  a  child,  frightening 
myself  with  the  old  woman's  legend,  which  I  have  laughed  at  when  a  boy.  What 
although  old  Victor  Lee  was  a  sacrilegious  man,  as  common  report  goes,  and  brewed 
ale  in  the  font  wliich  he  brought  from  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood,  while  church 
and  building  were  in  flames  ?  And  what  although  liis  eldest  son  was  when  a  child 
scalded  to  death  in  the  same  vessel  ?  How  many  churches  liave  been  demolished  since 
his  time  ?  How  many  fonts  desecrated  ?  So  many  indeed,  that  were  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  to  visit  such  aggressions  in  a  supernatural  manner,  no  corner  in  England,  no, 
not  the  most  petty  parish  church,  but  would  have  its  apparition. — Tush,  these  are  idle 
fancies,  unworthy,  especially,  to  be  entertained  by  those  educated  to  believe  that 
sanctity  resides  in  the  intention  and  the  act,  not  in  the  buildings  or  fonts,  or  the  form 
of  worship." 

As  thus  he  called  together  the  articles  of  his  Calvinistic  creed,  the  bell  of  the  great 


tlo<»k  (a  token  seldom  siJeut  ia  §uoh  narratives)  tolled  three,  and  wus  immediately 
followed  by  the  hoarse  call  of  the  seiilineLH  through  vault  and  gallery,  up  Btmrs  and 
beneath,  challenging  and  answering  each  other  witli  the  usual  watch-word.  All's  Well. 
Their  voices  mingled  with  the  deep  boom  of  the  bell,  jet  ceased  before  that  was  silent, 
and  when  they  had  died  away,  the  tingling  echo  of  the  prolonged  knell  was  scarcely 
audible.  Ere  yet  that  last  distant  tingling  had  finally  subsided  into  silence,  it  seemed 
as  if  it  again  was  awakened ;  and  Everard  cnuld  hardly  judge  at  first  whether  a  new 
echo  had  taken  up  the  falhng  cadence,  or  whether  some  other  and  §e  par  ate  sound  was 
disturbing  anew  the  silence  to  which  the  deep  knell  liad»  as  its  Toicc  ceased,  consigned 
the  ancient  mansion  mid  the  woods  around  it. 

But  the  doubt  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  musical  tones,  which  had  mingled  with  the 
dying  echoes  of  the  knell,  seemed  at  first  to  prolong,  and  afterwards  to  survive  them- 
A  wild  strain  of  raelotly,  beginning  at  a  distance,  and  growing  louder  as  it  advanct^d, 
Beemed  to  pass  from  room  to  room,  from  cabinet  to  gallery ^  from  hall  to  bower,  tlirough 
the  deserted  and  dishonoured  ruins  of  the  ancient  residence  of  ao  many  sovereigns  i 
and^  as  it  approached,  no  soldier  gave  alarm,  nor  did  any  of  the  numerous  guests  of 
various  degrees,  who  spent  an  unpleasant  and  terrified  night  in  that  ancient  mansion, 
seem  to  dare  to  announce  to  each  other  the  inexplicable  cause  of  apprehension, 

Everard'a  excited  state  of  mind  did  not  permit  him  to  be  so  passive.  The  sounds 
approached  so  nigh,  that  it  seemed  they  were  performing,  in  the  very  next  apartment, 
a  solemn  service  for  the  dead,  when  he  gave  the  alarm,  hy  Ciilling  loudly  to  his  trnsty 
attendant  and  friend  Wildrake,  who  slumbered  in  the  next  chamber  with  oaly  a  door 
betwixt  them,  and  even  that  ajar. 

"  Wildrake— Wildrake  !— Up— Up  i    Dmt  thou  not  hear  the  alarm  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer  from  Wildrake,  though  the  musical  sounds,  which  now  rung 
through  the  apartment,  as  if  the  performers  had  actually  been  within  its  precincts, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  a  sleeping  person,  even  without  the  shout  of  hia 
comrade  and  patron. 

**  Alarm !— Roger  Wildrake — ^alarm  ! "  again  called  Everard^  getting  out  of  bed  and 
grasping  his  weapons — "  Get  a  light,  and  cry  alarm  !" 

There  was  no  answer.  His  voice  died  away  as  the  sound  of  the  music  seemed  also 
to  die ;  and  the  same  soft  sweet  voice,  which  still  to  his  thinking  resembled  that  of 
Alice  Lee,  was  heard  in  his  apartment,  and,  as  he  thought,  at  no  distance  from  him. 

"  Your  comrade  will  not  answer,"  said  the  low  soft  voice.  "  Those  only  hear  the 
alarm  whose  consciences  feel  the  call ! " 

**  Again  this  mummery  ! "  said  Everard.  "  1  am  better  armed  than  I  was  of  late ; 
and  but  for  the  sound  of  that  voice,  the  speaker  had  bought  his  trifling  dear." 

It  was  singular,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  the  instant  the  distinct  sounds  of 
the  human  voice  were  heard  by  Everard,  all  idea  of  supernatural  interference  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  charm  by  which  he  had  been  formerly  fettered  appeared  to  be  broken ;  so 
much  is  the  influence  of  imaginary  or  superstitious  terror  dependent  (so  far  as  respects 
strong  judgments  at  least)  upon  what  is  vague  or  ambiguous  ;  and  so  readily  do  distinct 
tones,  and  express  ideas,  bring  such  judgments  back  to  the  current  of  ordinary  life. 
The  voice  returned  answer,  as  addressing  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his  words. 

"  We  laugh  at  the  weapons  thou  thinkest  should  terrify  us — Over  the  guardians  of 
Woodstock  they  have  no  power.  Fire,  if  thou  wilt,  and  try  the  eflect  of  thy  weapons. 
But  know,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  harm  thee — thou  art  of  a  falcon  breed,  and  noble  in 
thy  disposition,  though,  unreclaimed  and  ill-nurtured,  thou  hauntest  with  kites  and 
carrion  crows.  Wing  thy  flight  from  hence  on  the  morrow,  for  if  thou  tarriest  with 
the  bats,  owls,  vultures  and  ravens,  which  have  thought  to  nestle  here,  thou  wilt 
inevitably  share  their  fate.  Away  then,  that  these  halls  may  be  swept  and  garnished 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  have  a  better  right  to  inhabit  them." 
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Everard  answered  in  a  raised  voice. — **  Once  more  I  warn  you,  think  not  to  defy  me 
in  vain.  I  am  no  child  to  he  frightened  hy  goblins'  tales ;  and  no  coward,  armed  as 
I  am,  to  be  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  banditti.  If  I  give  you  a  moment's  indulgence,  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  dear  and  misguided  friends,  who  may  be  concerned  with  this  dangerous 
gambol.  Know,  I  can  bring  a  troop  of  soldiers  round  the  castle,  who  will  search  its 
most  inward  recesses  for  the  author  of  tliis  audacious  frolic ;  and  if  that  search  should 
fail,  it  will  cost  but  a  few  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  make  the  mansion  a  heap  of  ruins, 
and  bury  under  them  the  authors  of  such  an  ill-judged  pastime." 

"  You  speak  proudly,  Sir  Colonel,"  said  another  voice,  similar  to  that  harsher  and 
stronger  tone  by  wliich  he  had  been  addressed  in  the  gallery ;  "  try  your  courage  in 
this  direction." 

"  You  should  not  dare  me  twice,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  had  I  a  glimpse  of  light  to 
take  aim  by." 

As  he  spoke,  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  was  thrown  with  a  brilliancy  which  almost 
dazzled  the  speaker,  showing  distinctly  a  form  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Victor 
Lee,  as  represented  in  his  picture,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lady  completely  veiled,  and  in 
the  other  his  leading-staff,  or  truncheon.  Both  figures  were  animated,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
standing  within  six  feet  of  him. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  woman,"  said  Everard,  "  I  would  not  be  thus  mortally  dared." 

"  Spare  not  for  the  female  form,  but  do  your  worst,"  replied  the  same  voice. 
"  I  defy  you." 

"  Repeat  your  defiance  when  I  have  counted  thrice,"  said  Everard,  "  and  take  the 
punishment  of  your  insolence.  Once — I  have  cocked  my  pistol — Twice — I  never 
missed  ray  aim — By  all  that  is  sacred,  I  fire  if  you  do  not  withdraw.  When  I  pronounce 
the  next  number,  I  will  shoot  you  dead  where  you  stand.  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  shed 
blood — I  give  you  another  chance  of  flight — once — twice — thrice  ! " 

Everard  aimed  at  the  bosom,  and  discharged  his  pistol.  The  figure  waved  its  arm  in 
an  attitude  of  scorn ;  and  a  loud  laugh  arose,  during  which  the  light,  as  gradually 
growing  weaker,  danced  and  glmimered  upon  the  apparition  of  the  aged  knight,  and 
then  disapix?ared.  Everard's  life-blood  ran  cold  to  his  heart — "  Had  he  been  of  human 
mould,"  he  thought,  "  the  bullet  must  have  pierced  him — ^but  I  have  neither  will  nor 
power  to  fight  with  supernatural  beings." 

The  feeling  of  oppression  was  now  so  strong  as  to  be  actually  sickening.  He  groped 
his  way,  however,  to  the  fireside,  and  flung  on  the  embers  which  were  yet  gleaming, 
a  handful  of  dry  fuel.  It  presently  blazed,  and  afforded  him  light  to  see  the  room  in 
every  direction.  He  looked  cautiously,  almost  timidly,  around,  and  half  expected  some 
horrible  phantom  to  become  visible.  But  he  saw  nothing  save  the  old  furniture,  the 
reading  desk,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  left  in  the  same  state  as  when  Sir 
Henry  Lee  departed.  He  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire,  mingled  with  much  repugnance, 
to  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  ancient  knight,  which  the  form  he  had  seen  so  strongly 
resembled.  He  hesitated  betwixt  the  opposing  feelings,  but  at  length  snatched,  with 
desperate  resolution,  the  taper  which  he  had  extinguislied,  and  relighted  it,  ere  the  blaze 
of  the  fuel  had  again  died  away.  He  held  it  up  to  the  ancient  portrait  of  Victor  Lee, 
and  gazed  on  it  witli  eager  curiosity,  not  unmingled  with  fear.  Almost  the  childish 
terrors  of  his  earlier  days  returned,  and  lie  thought  the  severe  pale  eye  of  the  ancient 
warrior  followed  his,  and  menaced  him  Avith  its  displeasure.  And  although  he  quickly 
argued  himself  out  of  such  an  absurd  belief,  yet  the  mixed  feelings  of  his  mind  were 
expressed  in  words  that  seemed  half  addressed  to  the  ancient  portrait. 

"  Soul  of  my  mother's  ancestor,"  he  said,  "  be  it  for  weal  or  for  woe,  by  designinn" 
men,  or  by  supernatural  beings,  that  these  ancient  halls  are  disturbed,  I  am  resolved  to 
leave  them  on  the  morrow." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  soul,"  said  a  voice  behind  him. 
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He  turned,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  whit^,  witli  a  sort  of  turban  tipoii  its  hoatl,  and 
dropping  the  candle  in  the  exertion,  instantly  grappled  with  it, 

*'  Thou  at  least  iirt  palpable,"  he  flaid* 

"PaJpabkr"  answered  he  whom  he  grasped  so  strongly — "'Sdeatli,  mcthinks  you 
might  know  that  without  the  risk  of  choking  me ;  and  if  you  loose  me  not,  111  sho^ 
you  that  two  can  play  at  the  game  of  wrestling." 

'*  Roger  Wildrake!"  said  Everard,  letting  the  cavalier  Icmjsc,  and  stepping  back. 

*'  Roger  Wildrfdce  ?  ay,  truly.  Did  you  take  inc  for  Roger  Bacon,  come  to  help  you 
to  raise  the  devil  ? — for  the  place  smells  of  eulphur  consumed ly," 

"  It  is  the  pistol  I  fired-^Did  you  not  hear  it?" 

"Why,  yes,  it  was  the  first  thing  waked  me— for  that  nightcap  which  I  pulled  on> 
made  me  sleep  like  a  dormouse — Pshaw,  I  feel  ray  brains  giddy  with  it  yet," 

"  And  wherefore  came  you  not  on  the  instant  ? — I  never  needed  help  more,*' 

"  I  came  as  fast  as  I  could,"  answered  Wildrake ;  '^*  but  it  was  some  time  ere  I  got  my 
senses  collected^  for  I  was  dreaming  of  that  cursed  field  at  Na^eby — and  then  the  door 
of  my  nx>ra  was  shut,  and  hard  to  open,  till  I  played  the  lucks  mi  th  with  my  foot," 

**  How !  it  Mvm  open  when  I  went  to  bed,"  said  Everard, 

"  It  was  locked  when  I  came  out  of  bed,  though,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and  I  marvel  you 
heard  me  not  when  I  forced  it  open," 

"  My  mind  was  occupied  otherwise,"  said  Everard* 

"Well,"  smd  Wildrakcj  "hut  what  has  hapi>ened? — Here  am  I  holt  uprightj  and 
ready  to  fight,  if  this  yawning  lit  wiU  give  me  leave — Mother  Hedcap^s  mightiest  ia 
weaker  than  I  drank  last  night,  by  a  bushel  to  a  barleycorn— I  have  quaffed  the  very 
elixir  of  malt — Ha — yaw/' 

*'  And  some  opiate  besides,  I  should  think,"  said  Everard, 

"Very  like — very  like — ^less  than  the  pistol-shot  would  not  waken  me;  even  me, 
who  with  but  an  ordinary  grao6-eup»  sleep  as  lighly  as  a  maiden  ou  the  first  of  May, 
when  she  watches  for  the  earliest  beam  to  go  to  gather  dew*  But  what  are  you  about 
to  do  next  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Everard. 

"  Nothing  ? "  said  Wildi'ake,  in  surprise. 

"  I  speak  it,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  less  for  your  information,  than  for  that  of 
others  who  may  hear  me,  that  I  will  leave  the  Lodge  this  morning,  and,  if  it  is  possible, 
remove  the  Commissioners." 

"  Hark,"  said  Wildrake,  "  do  you  not  hear  some  noise  like  the  distant  sound  of  the 
applause  of  a  theatre?     The  goblins  of  the  place  rejoice  in  your  departure." 

"  I  shall  leave  Woodstock,"  said  Everard,  '•  to  the  occupation  of  my  uncle  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  and  his  family,  if  they  choose  to  resume  it ;  not  that  I  am  frightened  into  this  as 
a  concession  to  the  series  of  artifices  which  have  been  played  off  on  this  occasion,  but 
solely  because  such  was  my  intention  from  the  beginning.  But  let  me  warn,"  (he 
added,  raising  his  voice,) — "  let  me  warn  the  parties  concerned  in  this  combination, 
that  though  it  may  pass  off  successfully  on  a  fool  like  Desborough,  a  visionary  like 
Harrison,  a  coward  like  Bletson  " 

Here  a  voice  distinctly  spoke,  as  standing  near  them — "or  a  wise,  moderate,  and 
resolute  person,  like  Colonel  Everard." 

"  By  Heaven,  the  voice  came  from  the  picture,"  said  Wildrake,  drawing  his  sword ; 
"  I  will  pink  his  plated  armour  for  him." 

"  Offer  no  violence,"  said  Everard,  startled  at  the  interruption,  but  resuming  with 
firmness  what  he  was  saying — "  Let  those  engaged  be  aware,  that  however  this  string 
of  artifices  may  be  immediately  successful,  it  must,  when  closely  looked  into,  be  attended 
with  the  punishment  of  all  concerned — the  total  demolition  of  Woodstock,  and  the 
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irremediable  downfall  of  the  family  of  Lee.  Let  all  concerned  think  of  this,  and  desint 
in  time." 

He  paused,  and  almost  expected  a  reply,  but  none  such  came. 

"  It  is  a  very  odd  thing,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  but — yaw-ha — ^my  brain  cannot  compass 
it  just  now ;  it  whirls  round  like  a  toast  in  a  bowl  of  muscadine ;  I  must  sit  down — 
haw -yaw — and  discuss  it  at  leisure — Gramercy,  good  elbowchair." 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself,  or  rather  sank  gradually  down  on  a  large  easy-chair 
which  had  been  often  pressed  by  the  weight  of  stout  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  in  an  instant 
was  sound  asleep.  Everard  was  far  from  feeling  the  same  inclination  for  slumber,  yet 
his  mind  was  relieved  of  the  apprehension  of  any  farther  visitation  that  night ;  for  he 
considered  his  treaty  to  evacuate  Woodstock  as  made  known  to,  and  accepted  in  all 
probability  by,  those  whom  the  intrusion  of  the  Conmiissioners  had  induced  to  take 
such  singular  measures  for  expelling  them^  His  opinion,  which  had  for  a  time  bent 
towards  a  belief  in  something  supernatural  in  the  disturbances,  had  now  returned  to  the 
more  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  them  by  dexterous  combination,  for  which  such 
a  mansion  as  Woodstock  afforded  so  many  facilities. 

He  heaped  the  hearth  with  fuel,  lighted  the  candle,  and  examining  poor  Wildrake's 
situation,  adjusted  him  as  easily  in  the  chair  as  he  could,  the  cavalier  stirring  his  limbs 
no  more  than  an  infant.  His  situation  went  far,  in  his  patron's  opinion,  to  infer  trick 
and  confederacy,  for  ghosts  have  no  occasion  to  drug  men's  possets.  He  threw  himself 
on  the  bed,  and  while  he  thought  these  strange  circumstances  over,  a  sweet  and  low 
strain  of  music  stole  through  the  chamber,  the  words  "  Good  night — ^good  night — good 
night,"  thrice  repeated,  each  time  in  a  softer  and  more  distant  tone,  seeming  to  assure 
him  that  the  goblins  and  he  were  at  truce,  if  not  at  peace,  and  that  he  had  no  more 
disturbance  to  expect  that  night.  He  had  scarcely  the  courage  to  call  out  a  "  good 
night;"  for,  after  all  his  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  trick,  it  was  so  well  performed 
as  to  bring  with  it  a  feeling  of  fear,  just  like  what  an  audience  experience  during  the 
performance  of  a  tragic. scene,  which  they  know  to  be  unreal,  and  which  yet  affects  their 
passions  by  its  near  approach  to  nature.  Sleep  overtook  him  at  last,  and  left  him  not 
till  broad  daylight  on  the  ensuing  morning. 


And  render  tiliiiiei  Aiuvrd'i  borbfn^r, 

At  *boH  Bpi^TDdch  Kb<?iU,  wandering  hriv  And  thrrt, 

Ttnnp  hoiD«  tQ  cburcbjriud. 

Ml]>»T7]IMS&  NlQHf^l    DmJElH, 


JITH  the  fresh  air  and  the  rising 
!  of  morning,  every  feeling  of  the 
preceding  night  had  passed  away 
from    Colonel    Everard's    mind, 
excepting   wonder   how    the  effeeti   which 
he  bad  witnessed  cotild  be  produced.     He 
examined  the  whole  room,  sounding   bolt, 
floor^  and  wainscot  with  his  knuckJefl  and 
cane,  but  was  unable  to  discern  any  secret 
passages ;  while  the  door,  secured  by  a  strong 
cross-bolt,  and  the  lock  besides,  remained  a& 
iirm  ad  when  he  had  fastened  it  on  the  pre- 
ceding   evening.     The    apparition     resem- 
bling Victor  Lee  next  called  his  attention. 
Ridiculous  stories  had  been  often  circulated, 

of  this  figure,  or  one  exactly  resembling  it,  having  been  met  w^ith  by  night  among  the 
waste  apartments  and  corridors  of  the  old  palace ;  and  Markham  Everard  had  often 
heard  such  in  his  childhood.  He  was  angry  to  recollect  his  own  deficiency  of  courage, 
and  the  thrill  which  he  felt  on  the  preceding  night,  when  by  confederacy,  doubtless>  such 
an  object  was  placed  before  his  eyes. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  this  fit  of  childish  folly  could  not  make  me  miss  my  aim — more 
likely  that  the  bullet  had  been  withdrawn  clandestinely  from  the  pistol." 

He  examined  that  which  was  undischarged — he  found  the  bullet  in  it.  He  investigated 
the  apartment  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  fired,  and,  at  five  feet  from  the  floor 
in  a  direct  line  between  the  bed-side  and  the  place  where  the  appearances  had  been  seen, 
a  pistol-ball  had  recently  buried  itself  in  the  wainscot.  He  had  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  he  had  fired  in  a  just  direction;  and  indeed  to  have  arrived  at  the  place  where  it 
was  lodged,  the  bullet  must  have  passed  through  the  appearance  at  which  he  aimed,  and 
proceeded  point  blank  to  the  wall  beyond.  This  was  mysterious,  and  induced  him  to 
doubt  whether  the  art  of  witchcraft  or  conjuration  had  not  been  called  in  to  assist  the 
machinations  of  those  daring  conspirators,  who,  being  themselves  mortal,  might,  never- 
theless, according  to  the  universal  creed  of  the  times,  have  invoked  and  obtained 
assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  another  world. 

His  next  investigation  respected  the  picture  of  Victor  Lee  itself.  He  examined  it 
minutely  as  he  stood  on  the  floor  before  it,  and  compared  its  pale,  shadowy,  faintly-traced 
outlines,  its  faded  colours,  the  stern  repose  of  the  eye,  and  death-like  pallidness  of  the 
countenance,  with  its  different  aspect  on  the  preceding  night,  when  iUuminated  by  the 
artificial  light  which  fell  full  upon  it,  while  it  left  every  other  part  of  the  room  in 
comparative  darkness.  The  features  seemed  then  to  have  an  unnatural  glow,  while  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  flame  in  the  chimney  gave  the  head  and  limbs  something 
which  resembled  the  appearance  of  actual  motion.     Now,  seen  by  day,  it  was  a  mere 
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picture  of  the  hard  and  ancient  school  of  Holbein ;  last  night,  it  seemed  for  the  moment 
something  more.  Determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  contrivance  if  possible, 
Everard,  by  the  assistance  of  a  table  and  chair,  examined  the  portrait  still  more  closely, 
and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  private  spring,  by  which  it  might  be 
slipt  aside, — a  contrivance  not  unfre([uent  in  ancient  buildings,  which  usually  abounded 
with  means  of  access  and  escape,  communicated  to  none  but  the  lords  of  the  castle,  or 
their  immediate  confidants.  But  the  panel  on  which  Victor  Lee  was  painted  was  firmly 
fixed  in  the  wainscoting  of  the  apartment,  of  which  it  made  a  part,  and  the  Colonel 
satisfied  liiraself  tl\at  it  could  not  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  which  he  had  suspected. 

He  next  aroused  l)is  faithful  scpiire,  Wildrake,  who,  notwithstanding  his  deep  share 
of  the  "  blessedness  of  sleep,"  had  scarce  eveu  yet  got  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  grace- 
cup  of  the  preceding  evening.  **  It  was  the  reward,"  according  to  his  own  view  of  the 
matter,  "  of  his  temperance ;  one  single  drauglit  having  made  him  sleep  more  late  and 
more  sound  than  a  matter  of  half-a-dozen,  or  from  thence  to  a  dozen  pulls,  would  have 
done,  when  he  was  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  rere-sup[)ers,*  and  of  drinking  deep  after 
them." 

**  Had  your  temperate  draught,"  said  Everard,  "  been  but  a  thought  more  strongly 
seasoned,  Wildrake,  thou  hadst  slept  so  sound  tliat  the  last  trump  only  could  have 
waked  thee." 

"  And  then,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  should  have  waked  with  a  headach,  Mark ;  for 
I  see  my  modest  sip  has  not  exempted  me  from  that  epilogue. — But  let  us  go  forth,  and 
see  liow  the  night,  which  we  have  passed  so  strangely,  has  been  spent  by  the  rest  of 
them.  I  suspect  lliey  arc  all  right  willing  to  evacuate  Woodstock,  unless  they  have 
either  rested  better  than  we,  or  at  least  been  more  lucky  in  lodgings." 

"  In  that  case,  1  will  dispatch  tliee  down  to  Joceline's  hut,  to  negotiate  the  re-entrance 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  family  into  their  old  apartments,  where,  my  interest  with  the 
General  being  joined  with  the  indifferent  repute  of  the  place  itself,  I  think  they  have 
little  chance  of  being  disturbed  either  by  tlie  pres(?nt,  or  by  any  new  Commissioners." 

"  But  how  are  they  to  defend  themselves  against  the  fiends,  my  gallant  Colonel  ?" 
said  Wildrake.  "  Methinks  had  I  an  interest  in  yonder  pretty  girl,  such  as  thou  dost 
boast,  I  should  be  loth  to  expose  her  to  the  terrors  of  a  residence  at  Woodstock,  where 
these  devils — I  beg  their  pardon,  for  I  suppose  they  hear  every  word  we  say — ^these 
merry  goblins — make  such  gay  work  from  twilight  till  morning." 

"  My  dear  Wildrake,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I,  as  well  as  you,  believe  it  possible  that 
our  speech  may  be  overheard ;  but  I  care  not,  and  will  speak  my  mind  plainly.  I  trust 
Sir  Henry  and  Alice  are  not  engaged  in  this  silly  plot ;  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the 
pride  of  the  one,  the  modesty  of  the  other,  or  the  good  sense  of  both,  that  any  motive 
could  engage  them  in  so  strange  a  conjunction.  But  the  fiends  are  all  of  your  own 
political  persuasion,  Wildrake,  all  true-blue  cavaliers ;  and  I  am  con\^nced,  that  Sir 
Henry  and  Alice  Lee,  though  they  be  unconnected  with  them,  have  not  the  slightest 
cause  to  l)e  apprehensive  of  their  goblin  machinations.  Besides,  Sir  Plenry  and  Joceline 
must  know  every  corner  about  the  place :  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  play  off*  any 
ghostly  machinery  upon  him  than  ui>on  strangers.  But  let  us  to  our  toilet,  and  when 
water  and  brush  have  done  their  work,  we  will  eniiuire  what  is  next  to  be  done." 

"  Nay,  that  wretched  puritan's  garb  of  mine  is  hardly  worth  brushing,"  said  Wildrake  ; 
"  and  but  for  this  hundred-weight  of  rusty  iron,  with  which  thou  hast  bedizened  me, 
I  look  more  like  a  bankrupt  (Quaker  that  any  thing  ebe.  But  I'll  make  you  as  spruce 
as  ever  wiis  a  canting  rogue  of  your  party." 

•  Rero-suppers  {quasi  arrirre)  belonged  to  a  species  of  luxury  introduced  in  the  jolly  days  of  King  James's  extravai^ance, 

and  continued  through  the  subsequent  reign.      The  supper  took  place  at  an  early  hour,  six  or  seven  o'clock  at  latest the 

rere-supper  was  apostliminary  banquet,  a  hora  (Tveurre,  which  made  its  appearance  at  ten  or  eleven,  and  served  as  an  apology 
fur  prolonging  tlie  entertainment  tUl  midnight. 
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So  eE^g,  and  bumming  at  tUe  same  time  the  cavalier  tune, — 

"  *  Though  fof  t.  time  we  bw  Wliit«h*U 
Wiih  c«Web«  hitji^  lu-Dund  tU«  wfill^ 
Yet  Heireu  whali  Tii&kc  mn&Dd*  fbr  Atlt 
When  the  King  thiil  enjoy  hit  own  t^ninn'"*-^ 

"  Than  forgettcst  who  are  without,"  said  Colonel  Everard* 

*'  No — I  remember  who  are  within,"  replied  his  friendi  **  1  only  eing  to  mj  meny 
goblins,  who  will  like  me  all  the  better  for  it.  Tush,  man,  the  devils  are  my  honoA  meios^ 
and  when  J  Bee  thtrm,  I  will  warrant  they  prove  sueli  roaring  hop  fts  I  knew  when 
I  served  under  Lunford  and  Goritig,  fellowH  with  long  nails  that  nothing  escaped, 
bottomless  stomaehs,  that  nothing  filled, — mad  for  pillaging,  i-anting,  drinking,  and 
fighting, — sleeping  rough  on  tlie  trenche^^,  and  trying  ^tiibborDly  in  their  boots,  Aht 
those  merry  days  are  gone.  Well,  it  i^  the  fashion  to  make  a  grave  face  on't  among 
caTflliars^  and  speciAlJy  the  paraona  that  have  iDEst  tlieir  tithe-pigs ;  hut  I  was  iittctl  for 
the  element  of  the  time,  and  never  did  or  can  desire  merrier  daya  than  I  had  during 
that  same  barharonSj  bloody,  and  unnatural  rebellion*" 

*'  Thou  w^ert  ever  a  wild  sea-bird,  Koger,  even  according  to  yonr  name ;  liking  the 
gale  lietter  than  the  calm,  the  boisterons  ocean  better  tlmn  the  smotith  lake,  und  your 
rough,  wild  struggle  against  the  wind,  than  daily  food,  ease  and  tjuiet," 

**  Pphaw  !  a  tig  for  your  smooth  lake,  and  your  old  woman  to  feed  me  with  brewer's 
grains^  and  the  poor  drake  obliged  to  come  swattering  whenever  she  whistles  !  Everard, 
I  like  to  feel  the  wind  rustle  against  my  pinions, — now  diving,  now  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  now  in  oecim,  now  in  sky — that  is  the  wiltl-drake'^  joy,  my  grave  one  \  And  in 
the  Civil  War  so  it  went  witli  \m — down  in  one  county,  op  in  another,  beaten  to-day, 
victorious  to-morrc^w — now  starving  in  some  barren  leaguer — now  revelling  ia  a 
Presbyterian's  pantry^ his  cellars,  his  pUte-chcst,  hisold  jadieial  thumb-ring,  his  pretty 
serving-wench,  all  at  command  1 " 

"  Hush,  friend,"  said  Everard  f  "  remember  1  hold  that  persuasion," 

"More  thn  pity,  Miirk,  more  the  pity,"  fsald  AVildrake  ?  **but,  as  you  say,  it  is  needless 
talking  of  it.  Let  us  e'en  go  and  see  how  your  Presbyterian  pastor,  Mr.  Uoldenoughy 
has  fared,  and  whether  he  has  proved  more  able  to  foil  the  foul  Fiend  than  have  you 
his  disciple  and  auditor." 

They  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  the  various 
incoherent  accounts  of  sentinels  and  others,  all  of  whom  had  seen  or  heard  something 
extraordinary  in  the  course  of  the  night.  It  is  needless  to  describe  particularly  the 
various  rumours  which  each  contributed  to  the  common  stock,  with  the  greater  alacrity 
that  in  such  cases  there  seems  always  to  be  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  not  having  seen  or 
suffered  as  much  as  others. 

The  most  moderate  of  the  narrators  only  talked  of  sounds  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat, 
or  the  growling  of  a  dog,  especially  the  squeaking  of  a  pig.  They  heard  also  as  if  it 
had  been  nails  driven  and  saws  used,  and  the  clashing  of  fetters,  and  the  rustling  of  silk 
gowns,  and  the  notes  of  music,  and  in  short  all  sorts  of  sounds  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other.  Others  swore  they  had  smelt  savours  of  various  kinds,  chiefly 
bituminous,  indicating  a  Satanic  derivation  ;  others  did  not  indeed  swear,  but  protested, 
to  visions  of  men  in  armour,  horses  without  heads,  asses  with  horns,  and  cows  with  six 
legs,  not  to  mention  black  figures,  whose  cloven  hoofs  gave  plain  information  what 
realm  they  belonged  to. 

But  these  strongly-attested  cases  of  nocturnal  disturbances  among  the  sentinels  had 
been  so  general  as  to  prevent  alarm  and  succour  on  any  particular  point,  so  that  those 
who  were  on  duty  called  in  vain  on  the  corps-cle-garde,  who  were  trembling  on  their 
own  post;  and  an  alert  enemy  might  have  done  complete  execution  on  the  whole 
garrison.     But  amid  this  general  alerte,   no   violence  appeared   to  be  meant,   and 
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annoyance,  not  injury,  seemed  to  have  been  the  goblins'  object,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
one  poor  fellow,  a  trooper,  who  had  followed  Harrison  in  half  his  battles,  and  now  was 
sentinel  in  that  very  vestibule  upon  which  Everard  had  recommended  them  to  mount  a 
guard.  He  had  presented  his  carabine  at  something  which  came  suddenly  upon  him, 
when  it  was  wrested  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  himself  knocked  down 'with  the  butt-end 
of  it.  His  broken  head,  and  the  drenched  bedding  of  Desborough,  upon  whom  a  tub  of 
ditch-water  had  been  emptied  during  his  sleep,  were  the  only  pieces  of  real  evidence  to 
attest  the  disturbances  of  the  night. 

The  reports  from  Harrison's  apartment  were,  as  delivered  by  the  grave  Master 
Tomkins,  that  truly  the  General  had  passed  the  night  undisturbed,  though  there  was 
still  upon  him  a  deep  sleep,  and  a  folding  of  the  hands  to  slumber ;  from  which  Everard 
argued  that  the  machinators  had  esteemed  Harrison's  part  of  the  reckoning  sufficiently 
paid  off  on  the  preceding  evening. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  apartment  doubly  garrisoned  by  the  worshipful  Desborough, 
and  the  philosophical  Bletson.  They  were  both  up  and  dressing  themselves ;  the  former 
open-mouthed  in  his  feeling  of  fear  and  suffering.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had  Everard 
entered,  than  the  ducked  and  dismayed  Colonel  made  a  dismal  complaint  of  the  way  he 
had  spent  the  night,  and  murmured  not  a  little  against  his  worshipful  kinsman  for 
imposing  a  task  upon  him  which  inferred  so  much  annoyance. 

"  Could  not  his  Excellency,  my  kinsman  Noll,"  he  said,  "  have  given  his  poor  relative 
and  brother-in-law  a  sop  somewhere  else  than  out  of  tliis  Woodstock,  which  seems  to  be 
the  devil's  own  porridge-pot  ?  I  cannot  sup  broth  with  the  devil ;  I  have  no  long  spoon — 
not  I.  Could  he  not  have  quartered  me  in  some  quiet  corner,  and  given  this  haunted  place 
to  some  of  his  preachers  and  prayers,  who  know  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  muster-roll  ? 
whereas  I  know  the  four  hoofs  of  a  clean-going  nag,  or  the  points  of  a  team  of  oxen, 
better  than  all  the  books  of  Moses.  But  I  will  give  it  over,  at  once  and  for  ever ;  hopes 
of  earthly  gain  shall  never  make  me  run  the  risk  of  being  carried  away  bodily  by  the 
devil,  besides  being  set  upon  my  head  one  whole  night,  and  soused  with  ditch-water  the 
next — No,  no  ;  1  am  too  wise  for  that." 

Master  Bletson  had  a  different  part  to  act.  He  complained  of  no  personal  annoyances; 
on  the  contrary,  he  declared  he  should  have  slept  as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life  but 
for  the  abominable  disturbances  around  him,  of  men  calling  to  arms  every  half  hour, 
when  so  much  as  a  cat  trotted  by  one  of  their  posts— He  would  rather,  he  said,  "have 
slept  among  a  whole  sabaoth  of  witches,  if  such  creatures  could  be  found." 

"Then  you  think  there  are  no  such  things  as  apparitions.  Master  Bletson ?" said 
Everard.  " I  used  to  be  sceptical  on  the  subject;  but,  on  my  life,  to-night  has  been  a 
strange  one." 

"  Dreams,  dreams,  dreams,  my  simple  Colonel,"  said  Bletson,  though  his  pale  face  and 
shaking  limbs  belied  the  assumed  courage  with  which  he  spoke.  "  Old  Chaucer,  sir, 
hath  told  us  the  real  moral  on't — He  was  an  old  frequenter  of  the  forest  of  Woodstock, 
here" 

"  Chaser  ?"  said  Desborough ;  '*  some  huntsman,  belike,  by  his  name.  Does  he  walk, 
like  Hearne  at  Windsor  ?" 

"  Chaucer,"  said  Bletson,  "  my  dear  Desborough,  is  one  of  those  wonderful  fellows,  as 
Colonel  Everard  knows,  who  live  many  a  hundred  years  after  they  are  buried,  and  whose 
words  haunt  our  ears  after  their  bones  are  long  mouldered  in  the  dust." 

"Ay,  ay  !  well,"  answered  Desborough,  to  whom  this  description  of  the  old  poet  was 
unintelligible — "  I  for  one  desire  his  room  rather  than  his  company ;  one  of  your 
conjurors,  I  warrant  him.     But  what  says  he  to  the  matter  ?" 

"  Only  a  slight  spell,  which  I  will  take  the  freedom  to  repeat  to  Colonel  Everard," 
said  Bletson ;  "  but  which  would  Ih».  as  bad  as  Greek  to  thee,  Desborough.  Old  Geoffrev 
lays  the  whole  blame  of  our  nocturnal  disturbance  on  superfluity  of  humours 
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'  Wludi  catuen  folic  lo  dnd  in  llivif  dz««]Bt 
Of  amiirt-B,  ^it  ai  flr^  with  led  gUajiii. 
ftilfht  U  rlie  hiliiluiir  nf  melinchQly 
C«.iijet)i  DQaDy  a  iuah  i&  sleep  Ea  try 
far  Tear  tif  grtut  bii]E«  and  beAr»  blpck. 
And  intfaeti  that  black  derilt  will  (ii<ini  tnJir/" 

WliUe  he  was  tha?  dedaiming,  Everard  observed  a.  book  sticking  out  from  beneath 
the  piliaw  of  the  bed  lately  occupied  hj  the  honourable  member, 

"Li  that  Chaucer?**  be  said,  making  to  the  volume;  "I  would  like  to  look  at  the 
passage  "^— 

"Chaucer?"  aaid  Bletson,  hastening  to  interfere;  "no— that  is  Lucretius,  my 
darling  Lucretius.     I  cannot  Jet  you  see  it ;  I  have  some  private  marks*^ 

But  by  this  time  Everard  had  the  book  in  his  hand.  "  Lucrethis  ?'*  he  said ;  *'  no,  Master 
Bletson,  this  is  not  Lucretius,  but  a  fitter  comlbrter  in  dread  or  in  danger — Why  should 
you  be  ashamed  of  it  ?  Only,  Bletson,  instead  of  resting  your  head,  tf  you  can  but 
anchor  your  heart  upon  this  volume,  it  may  serve  you  in  better  stead  than  Lucretius  or 
Chaueer  either  " 

**  Why,  what  book  is  it  ? ''  said  Bletson,  his  pale  cheek  colouring  with  the  shame  of 
detection.  '*  Ob  !  the  Bible  I "  throwing  it  down  contemptuously ;  "  some  book  of  my 
feUow  Gibcon's;  these  Jews  have  been  always  superstitious— ever  since  Juvenal's  time^ 
than  know  est — 

*  Qiullacunque  rolc^  Jad«t  totniiti,  rftodtiiit*' 

He  left  me  the  old  book  for  a  spell,  I  warrant  you ;  for  'tis  a  well-meaning  fool/* 

"  He  would  scarce  have  left  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old,"  said  Everard* 
"  Come,  my  dear  Bletson,  do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  wisest  thing  you  ever  did  in  your 
life,  supposing  yoa  took  your  Bible  in  an  hour  of  apprehension,  ^4th  a  view  to  profit  by 
the  contents/'  m 

Bletson's  vanity  was  so  much  galled  that  it  overcame  his  constitutional  cowardice^ 
His  little  thin  fingers  quivered  ibr  eagernesSj  his  ueck  and  cheeks  were  as  red  as  scarlet, 
and  his  articulation  was  as  thick  and  vehement  as — in  short,  as  if  he  had  been  no 
philosopher. 

"  Master  Everard,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  man  of  the  sword,  sir  ;  and,  sir,  you  seem  to 
suppose  yourself  entitled  to  say  whatever  comes  into  your  mind  with  respect  to  civilians, 
sir.  But  I  would  have  you  remember,  sir,  that  there  are  bounds  beyond  which  human 
patience  may  be  urged,  sir — and  jests  whi^h  no  man  of  honour  will  endure,  sir — and 
therefore  1  expect  an  apology  for  your  present  language,  Colonel  Everard  and  this 
unmannerly  jesting,  sir — or  you  may  chance  to  hear  from  me  in  a  way  that  will  not 
please  you." 

Everard  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  explosion  of  valour,  engendered  by  irritated 
self-love. 

"  Look  you.  Master  Bletson,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  a  soldier,  that  is  true,  but  I  was 
never  a  bloody-minded  one  ;  and,  as  a  Christian,  1  am  unwilling  to  enlarge  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  by  sending  a  new  vassal  thither  before  his  time.  If  Heaven  gives  you  time 
to  repent,  I  see  no  reason  why  my  hand  should  deprive  you  of  it,  which,  were  we  to 
have  a  rencontre,  would  be  your  fate  in  the  thrust  of  a  sword,  or  the  pulling  of  a  trigger 
— I  therefore  prefer  to  apologise  ;  and  I  call  Desborough,  if  he  has  recovered  his  wits,  to 
bear  evidence  that  I  do  apologise  for  having  suspected  you,  who  are  completely  the  slave 
of  your  own  vanity,  of  any  tendency,  however  slight,  towards  grace  or  good  sense.  And 
I  farther  apologise  for  the  time  that  I  have  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  wash  an  Ethiopian 
white,  or  in  recommending  rational  enquiry  to  a  self-willed  atheist." 

Bletson,  oveijoyed  at  the  turn  the  matter  had  taken — for  the  defiance  was  scarce  out 
of  his  mouth  ere  he  began  to  tremble  for  the  consequences — answered  with  great 
eagerness  and  servility  of  manner, — "  Nay,  dearest  Colonel,  say  no  more  of  it — an 
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apology  is  all  that  is  necessary  among  men  of  honour — ^it  neither  leaves  dishonour  with 
him  who  asks  it,  nor  infers  degradation  on  him  who  makes  it" 

"  Not  such  an  apology  as  I  have  made,  I  trust,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  No,  no— not  in  the  least,"  answered  Bletson, — "  one  apology  serves  me  just  as  well 
as  another,  and  Desborough  will  bear  witness  you  have  made  one,  and  that  is  all  there 
can  be  said  on  the  subject." 

"  Master  Desborough  and  you,"  rejoined  the  Colonel,  "  will  take  care  how  the  matter 
is  reported,  I  dare  say ;  and  I  only  recommend  to  both,  that,  if  mentioned  at  all,  it  may 
be  told  correctly." 

"  Nay,  nay,  we  will  not  mention  it  at  all,"  said  Bletson,  "  we  will  forget  it  from  this 
moment.  Only,  never  suppose  me  capable  of  superstitious  weakness.  Had  I  been 
afraid  of  an  apparent  and  real  danger — why  such  fear  is  natural  to  man — and  I  will  not 
deny  that  the  mood  of  mind  may  have  happened  to  me  as  well  as  to  others.  But  to  be 
thought  capable  of  resorting  to  spells,  and  sleeping  with  books  under  my  pillow  to  secure 
myself  against  ghosts, — on  my  word,  it  was  enough  to  provoke  one  to  quarrel,  for  the 
moment,  with  his  very  best  friend. — And  now.  Colonel,  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  is 
our  duty  to  be  executed  at  this  accursed  place  ?  If  I  should  get  such  a  wetting  as 
Desborough's,  why  I  should  die  of  catarrh,  though  you  see  it  hurts  him  no  more  than  a 
bucket  of  water  thrown  over  a  post-horse.  You  are,  I  presume,  a  brother  in  our 
conunission, — how  are  you  of  opinion  we  should  proceed  ?" 

"  Why,  in  good  time  here  comes  Harrison,"  said  Everard,  "  and  I  will  lay  my  commis- 
sion from  the  Lord-General  before  you  all ;  which,  as  you  see.  Colonel  Desborough, 
commands  you  to  desist  from  acting  on  your  present  authority,  and  intimates  his  pleasure 
accordingly,  that  you  withdraw  from  this  place." 

Desborough  took  the  paper  and  examined  the  signature. — "  It  is  Noll's  signature  sure 
enough,"  said  he,  di'opping  his  under  jaw ;  "  only,  every  time  of  late  he  has  made 
the  Oliver  as  large  as  a  giant,  wliile  the  Cromwell  creeps  after  like  a  dwarf,  as  if  the 
surname  were  like  to  disappear  one  of  these  days  altogether.  But  is  his  Excellency, 
our  kinsman,  Noll  Cromwell  (since  he  has  the  surname  yet)  so  unreasonable  as  to  think 
his  relations  and  friends  are  to  be  set  upon  their  heads  till  they  have  the  crick  in  their 
neck— drenched  as  if  tliey  had  been  plunged  in  a  horse- pond — frightened,  day  and 
night,  by  all  sort  of  devils,  witches,  and  fairies,  and  get  not  a  penny  of  smart-money  ? 
Adzooks,  (forgive  me  for  swearing,)  if  that's  the  case  I  had  better  home  to  my  farm, 
and  mind  team  and  herd,  than  dangle  after  such  a  thankless  person,  though  I  /eare  wived 
his  sister.     She  was  poor  enough  when  I  took  lier,  for  as  high  as  Noll  holds  his  head  now." 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose,"  said  Bletson,  "  to  stir  debate  in  this  honourable  meeting ;  and 
no  one  will  doubt  the  veneration  and  attachment  which  I  bear  to  our  noble  General, 
whom  the  current  of  events,  and  his  own  matchless  qualities  of  courage  and  constancy, 
have  raised  so  high  in  these  deplorable  days. — If  I  were  to  term  him  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate emanation  of  the  Anirmis  3fundi  itself — something  which  Nature  had  produced 
in  her  proudest  hour,  while  exerting  herself,  as  is  her  law,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
creatures  to  whom  she  has  given  existence — I  should  scarce  exhaust  the  ideas  which  I 
entertain  of  him.  Always  protesting,  tliat  I  am  by  no  means  to  be  held  as  admitting, 
but  merely  as  granting  for  tlie  sake  of  argument,  the  possible  existence  of  that  species 
of  emanation,  or  exhalation,  from  the  Animus  Mundi,  of  which  I  have  made  mention. 
I  appeal  to  you.  Colonel  Desborough,  who  are  his  Excellency's  relation — to  you.  Colonel 
Everard,  who  hold  the  dearer  title  of  his  friend,  whether  I  have  overrated  my  zeal  in 
his  behalf?" 

Everard  bowed  at  this  pause,  but  Desborough  gave  a  more  complete  authentication. 
"  Nay,  I  can  bear  witness  to  that.  I  have  seen  when  you  were  willing  to  tie  his  points 
or  brush  his  cloak,  or  the  like — and  to  be  treated  thus  ungratefully — and  gudgeoned  of 
the  opportunities  which  had  been  given  you" 
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"  It  19  not  for  tliat,"  said  BletsoHj  waTing  hia  liand  gractjfully,  "  You  do  me  wrong, 
Master  Desborough — you  do  indeed,  kind  sir— although  I  know  jou  meant  it  not— No, 
sir — no  partial  consideration  of  private  interest  prevailed  on  me  to  undertake  this 
charge.  It  was  conferred  on  me  bj  the  Parliament  of  EDglantl,  in  whose  name  this 
war  eommeuced,  and  hy  the  Council  of  State,  who  are  the  conservators  of  Engknd's 
liberty.  And  the  chance  and  serene  hope  of  fierving  the  country,  the  confidence  that  I 
— and  you,  Master  Deaborough— and  you,  worthy  General  Harrison — superior,  &s  I  am, 
to  all  selfish  considerations^ to  wliich  I  am  aure  you  alao,  good  Colonel  Evcrard,  would 
be  superior,  had  yon  been  named  in  this  Commission,  ha  1  would  to  Hciiven  you  had — 
I  say,  the  hope  of  serving  the  country,  with  the  aid  of  such  respectable  aasociatea,  on© 
and  all  of  them — aa  w^ell  as  you,  Colonel  Everard,  supposing  yon  to  have  been  of  the 
nnmberj  induced  me.  to  accept  of  this  opportunity,  whereby  I  mighty  gratuitously,  with 
your  assistance,  render  so  much  advantage  to  our  dear  mother  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.  ^Sucli  was  my  hope — my  trust — my  confidence.  And  now  comes  my  liOrd- 
Gcneral*a  w^arrant  to  dissolve  the  authority  by  which  we  arc  entitled  to  act  Gentlemen, 
I  ask  this  honourable  meeting,  (with  all  respect  to  his  E^teellency,)  whether  his  Com- 
mission be  paramount  to  that  from  whicli  he  himself  directly  holds  At*  commission? 
No  one  will  say  so,  I  ask  whether  he  has  climbed  into  tlie  seat  from  which  the  late 
Man  de-scended,  or  hath  a  great  seal,  or  means  to  proceed  by  prerogative  in  such  a  caeie  ? 
I  cannot  see  reason  to  believe  it,  and  therefore  I  must  resist  such  doctriiie.  I  am  in 
your  judgment,  my  brave  and  honourable  colleagues;  but,  touching  my  own  poor 
opinion,  I  feel  myself  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  proceeding  in  our  commission,  as 
if  the  interruption  had  not  taken  place;  with  tliis  addition,  tliat  tlie  Board  of  Seques- 
trators should  $it,  by  day,  at  this  same  Lodge  of  Woodstock,  but  that,  to  reconcile  tho 
minds  of  weak  brethren,  who  may  be  afflicted  by  auperstirious  rumours,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  any  practice  on  our  persons  by  tlie  malign  ants,  who,  I  am  convinced,  are  busy  in 
this  neighbourhood,  we  should  remove  our  sittings  after  sunset  to  the  George  Inn,  in 
the  neighbouring  borough," 

"  Good  Master  Bletson,"  replied  Colonel  Everard,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  reply  to  yon  ; 
but  you  may  know  in  what  characters  this  army  of  England  and  their  General  write 
their  authority.  I  fear  me  the  annotation  on  this  precept  of  the  General,  will  be 
expressed  by  the  march  of  a  troop  of  horse  from  Oxford  to  see  it  executed.  I  believe 
there  are  orders  out  for  that  effect ;  and  you  know  by  late  experience,  that  the  soldier 
will  obey  his  General  equally  against  Bang  and  Parliament." 

"  That  obedience  is  conditional,"  said  Harrison,  starting  fiercely  up.  "  Know'st 
thou  not,  Markham  Everard,  that  I  have  followed  the  man  Cromwell  as  close  as  the 
bull-dog  follows  his  master? — and  so  I  will  yet; — but  I  am  no  spaniel,  either  to  be 
beaten,  or  to  have  the  food  I  have  earned  snatched  from  me,  as  if  I  were  a  vile  cur, 
whose  wages  are  a  whipping,  and  free  leave  to  wear  my  own  skin.  I  looked,  amongst 
the  three  of  us,  that  we  might  honestly,  and  piously,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
Commonwealth,  have  gained  out  of  this  commission  three,  or  it  may  be  five  thousand 
pounds.  And  does  Cromwell  imagine  I  will  part  with  it  for  a  rough  word  ?  No  man 
goeth  a  warfare  on  his  own  charges.  He  that  serves  the  altar  must  live  by  the  altar — 
and  the  saints  must  have  means  to  provide  them  with  good  harness  and  fresh  horses 
against  the  unsealing  and  the  pouring  forth.  Does  Cromwell  think  I  am  so  much  of  a 
tame  tiger  as  to  permit  him  to  rend  from  me  at  pleasure  the  miserable  dole  he  hath 
thrown  me  ?  Of  a  surety  I  will  resist ;  and  the  men  who  are  here,  being  chiefly  of  my 
own  regiment — men  who  wait,  and  who  expect,  with  lamps  burning  and  loins  girded, 
and  each  one  his  weapon  bound  upon  his  thigh,  will  aid  me  to  make  this  house  good 
against  every  assault—ay,  even  against  Cromwell  himself,  until  the  latter  coming — 
Selah!  Selah!" 

"  And  I,"  said  Desborough,  "  will  levy  troops  and  protect  your  out-quarters,  not 
choosing  at  present  to  close  myself  up  in  garrison" 
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**  And  I,"  said  Bletson,  **  will  do  my  party  and  hie  me  to  town  and  lay  the  matter 
before  Parliament,  arising  in  my  place  for  that  effect** 

Everard  was  little  moved  by  all  these  threats.  The  only  formidable  one,  indeed,  was 
that  of  Harrison,  whose  enthusiasm,  joined  with  his  courage,  and  obstinacT-,  and 
character  among  the  fanatics  of  his  own  principles,  made  him  a  dangerous  enemy. 
Before  trying  any  arguments  with  the  refractory  Major-Greneral,  Everard  endeavoured 
to  moderate  his  feelings,  and  threw  something  in  about  the  late  disturbances. 

*'  Talk  not  to  me  of  supernatural  disturbances,  young  man --talk  not  to  me  of  enemies 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.  Am  I  not  the  champion  chosen  and  commissioned  to 
encounter  and  to  conquer  the  great  Dragon,  and  the  Beast  which  cometh  out  of  the  sea  ? 
Am  I  not  to  command  the  left  wing,  and  two  regiments  of  the  centre,  when  the  Saints 
shall  encounter  with  the  countless  legions  of  Gog  and  Magog  ?  I  tell  thee  that  my 
name  is  written  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  that  I  will  keep  this  place  of 
Woodstock  against  all  mortal  men,  and  against  all  devils,  whether  in  field  or  chamber, 
in  the  forest  or  in  the  meadow,  even  till  the  Saints  reign  in  the  fulness  of  their 
glory." 

Everard  saw  it  was  then  time  to  produce  two  or  three  lines  under  CromweH's  hand, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  General,  subsequently  to  the  communication  through 
Wildrake.  The  information  they  contained  was  calculated  to  allay  the  disappointment 
of  the  Commissioners.  This  document  assigned  as  the  reason  of  superseding  the 
Woodstock  Commission,  that  he  should  probably  propose  to  the  Parliament  to  require 
the  assistance  of  General  Harrison,  Colonel  Dcsborough,  and  Master  Bletson,  the 
honourable  member  for  Littlefaith,  in  a  much  greater  matter,  namely,  the  disposing  of 
the  royal  property,  and  disparking  of  the  King's  forest  at  Windsor.  So  soon  as  this 
idea  was  started,  all  parties  pricked  up  their  ears ;  and  their  drooping,  and  gloomy,  and 
vindictive  looks  began  to  give  place  to  courteous  smiles,  and  to  a  cheerfulness,  which 
laughed  in  their  eyes,  and  turned  their  mustaches  upwards. 

Colonel  Desborougli  acquitted  his  right  honourable  and  excellent  cousin  and  kinsman 
of  all  species  of  unkindness ;  Master  Bletson  discovered,  that  the  interest  of  the  state 
was  trebly  concerned  in  the  good  administration  of  Windsor  more  than  in  that  of 
Woodstock.  As  for  Harrison,  he  exclaimed,  without  disguise  or  hesitation,  that  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Windsor  was  better  than  the  vintage  of  Woodstock.  Thus 
speaking,  the  glance  of  his  dark  eye  expressed  as  much  triumph  in  the  proposed  earthly 
advantage,  as  if  it  had  not  been,  according  to  his  vain  persuasion,  to  be  shortly  exchanged 
for  his  share  in  the  general  reign  of  the  Millennium.  His  delight,  in  short,  resembled 
the  joy  of  an  eagle,  who  preys  upon  a  lamb  in  the  evening  with  not  the  less  relish, 
because  she  descries  in  the  distant  landscape  an  hundred  thousand  men  about  to  join 
battle  with  daybreak,  and  to  give  her  an  endless  feast  on  the  hearts  and  lifeblood  of  the 
valiant. 

Yet  though  all  agreed  that  they  would  be  obedient  to  the  General's  pleasure  in  this 
matter,  Bletson  proposed,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  wliich  all  agreed,  that  they 
should  take  up  their  abode  for  some  time  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  to  wait  for  their 
new  commissions  respecting  Windsor ;  and  this  upon  the  prudential  consideration,  that 
it  was  best  not  to  slip  one  knot  until  another  was  firet  tied. 

Each  commissioner,  therefore,  wrote  to  Oliver  individually,  stating,  in  his  own  way, 
the  depth  and  height,  length  and  breadth,  of  his  attachment  to  him.  Each  expressed 
himself  resolved  to  obey  the  General's  injunctions  to  the  uttermost;  but  with  the  same 
scrupulous  devotion  to  the  Parliament,  each  found  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  lay  down  the 
commission  intrusted  to  them  by  that  body,  and  therefore  felt  bound  in  conscience  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  abandon 
the  charge  committed  to  them,  until  they  should  be  called  to  administrate  the  weightier 
matter  of  Windsor,  to  which- they  expressed  their  willingness  instantly  to  devote  them- 
selves, according  to  his  Excellency's  pleasure. 
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Tills  wns  tLe  general  ityle  of  their  letters,  varied  by  the  characteristic  flourishes  of 
the  -writers,  DesboroQgh,  for  extunpk%  said  something  about  the  religious  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  one's  own  householdj  oaly  he  blundered  the  text,  Bletson  wrote  long  and 
big  words  about  the  political  obligation  incumbent  on  eveiT^  member  of  tlie  communitj, 
on  every  person^  to  sacrifice  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  his  country ;  while 
Harrison  talked  of  the  littleness  of  present  affairs,  in  comparison  of  the  approaching 
tremendous  change  of  all  things  beneath  the  sun.  But  although  tbe  garnishing  of  the 
various  epistles  was  different,  the  result  came  to  the  same,  that  they  were  determined  at 
least  to  keep  sight  of  Woodstock,  until  they  were  well  assured  of  some  better  and  more 
profitable  commission, 

Everard  also  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most  grateful  terms  to  Cromiwell^  which  would 
probably  have  been  leas  warm  had  he  known  more  distinctly  than  his  follower  chose  to 
tell  him,  the  expectation  under  which  the  wily  General  had  granted  his  request.  He 
acquainted  his  Excellency  with  his  purpose  of  continuing  al  Woodstock,  partly  to  assure 
himself  of  the  motions  of  the  three  Commissioners,  and  to  wfttch  whether  they  did  not 
again  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  trust,  which  they  had  for  the  present  renounced, 
— and  partly  to  see  that  some  extraordinary  circumstaoces,  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  Lodge,  and  which  would  doubtless  transpire^  were  not  followed  by  any  explosion  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace*  He  knew  (as  he  expressed  himself)  that  hi^ 
Excellency  was  so  much  the  friend  of  order^  that  he  would  rather  disturbances  or  insur- 
rections were  prevented  than  punished ;  and  he  eonj  tired  the  General  to  repose  confidence 
in  bis  exertions  for  the  public  service  by  every  mode  within  his  power ;  not  aware,  it 
will  be  obser^'ed,  in  what  peculiar  senae  his  general  pledge  might  be  interpreted. 

These  letters  being  made  up  into  a  packet,  were  forwarded  to  W^indsor  by  a  trooper, 
detached  on  that  errand. 


€iyv\  '■!  1 1  ••  I't-  c  f?:'i'DiT\Umf^. 


\Vr  ilii  fh.if  III  uiir  roAl, 

Out  iMltiii-r  iiiniiiiiiiii  «ro  afraid  to  anawvr. 

Anunymoui. 


II I  ILK  the  (•oiiiiiiissiniKTrt  w(To  preparing:  to  remove  themselves  from  the 
\,tu\irr  Ut  the  itiii  at  tlio  lM)r(>ti;<:h  of  WiMxlstock,  with  all  that  state  and  bustle 
wliirh  iittciid  th<'  tiiovtMiKMitsof^rnit  i>ers(>iis,  and  e9|>eciall7  of  such  to  whom 
;rn*iitnrMs  is  not  rntiifly  fainiliiir,  Eveninl  held  some  colloquy  with  the 
rrr.^byhTiiin  rlrr^rynmn,  iMastrr  IIoldonou;^h,  who  had  issued  from  the  apartment  which 
lie  Iiiid  occnpicd,  hh  it  wtivv  m  dt^fiancc  of  the  spirits  by  whom  the  mansion  was  supposed 
to  lie  (liHturhcfl,  and  whosc^  pah*  check,  and  pensive  brow,  gave  token  that  he  had  not 
pIl^^H(•(I  the  ni^cht  more  comfortably  than  the  other  inmates  of  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock. 
Coh)ncI  Everard  having  offered  to  procure  tlie  reverend  gentleman  some  refreshment, 
received  this  reply : — ''  This  day  shall  I  not  taste  food,  saving  that  which  we  are  assured 
of  as  suilicient  for  our  sustenance,  where  it  is  promised  that  our  bread  shall  be  given  U8» 


®:|3spttr  -tlDt  ^t!D^nttmi3). 


Wc  do  that  in  our  zeal, 

Our  calmer  moments  are  afraid  to  answer. 

Anosymous. 


IIIILE  tlie  Commissioners  were  preparing  to  remove  themselves  from  the 
Lodge  to  the  inn  at  the  borough  of*  Woodstock,  with  all  that  state  and  bustle 
which  attend  the  movements  of  great  persons,  and  especially  of  such  to  whom 
greatness  is  not  entirely  familiar,  Everard  held  some  colloquy  with  the 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  Master  lloldenough,  who  had  issued  from  the  apartment  which 
he  had  occupied,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  spirits  by  whom  the  mansion  was  supposed 
to  be  disturbed,  and  whose  pale  cheek,  and  pensive  brow,  gave  token  that  he  had  not 
passed  the  night  more  comfortably  than  the  other  inmates  of  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock. 
Colonel  Everard  having  offered  to  procure  the  reverend  gentleman  some  refreshment, 
received  this  reply : — "  This  day  shall  I  not  taste  food,  saving  that  which  we  are  assured 
of  as  sufficient  for  our  sustenance,  where  it  is  promised  that  our  bread  shall  be  given  us. 
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and  our  water  ahfJl  be  sura.  Not  tliat  I  fast,  in  the  papistical  opinion  that  it  adds  to 
thoBe  merits*,  wlikh  are  but  an  accumulation  of  filthy^  rags ;  but  because  I  hold  it  needful 
timt  no  grosser  sustcjiance  should  this  day  cloud  my  understanding,  or  render  less  pure 
aod  vivid  the  thanks  I  owe  to  Heaven  for  a  most  wondei-ful  preservation." 

"^  Master  Iluldenovight"  said  Everard,  "  yon  are,  I  know,  both  a  good  man  and  a  bold 
one,  and  I  saw  you  last  night  courageouftly  go  upon  your  sacred  duty,  when  soldiers,  and 
tried  ones,  seemed  coneidtfrahly  alarmed." 

"  Too  courageous—too  venturous,"  was  Master  IToldenough's  reply,  thii  boldness  of 
whose  aspect  seemed  completely  to  have  died  away,  **  We  are  frail  creatures,  Master 
Evcrard,  and  frailest  when  we  think  ourselves  strongest.  Oh,  Colonel  Everard,"  be 
added,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  the  confidence  was  partly  involuntary,  **  I  have  seen  that 
which  I  shall  never  survive  I" 

*-  Yott  surprise  me,  reverend  sir,"  said  Everard ; — '*  may  I  request  you  will  speak 
more  plainly  ?  I  have  heard  some  stories  of  this  wild  nighty  nay,  have  witneessed  strange 
things  myself;  but,  metbinks,  I  would  be  much  interested  in  knowing  the  nature  of 
your  difJtturbance-" 

"  Sir/'  said  the  elergjTnan,  ''  you  are  a  dbcreet  gentleman ;  and  though  I  would  not 
willingly  that  these  heretics,  schismatics,  Brownists,  Muggletontans,  Anabaptists^  and 
so  forth,  had  such  an  op|>ortunity  of  triumph,  as  my  defeat  in  this  matter  would  have 
afforded  them,  yet  with  you,  who  have  been  ever  a  faithful  follower  of  our  Church,  and 
are  pledged  to  the  good  cause  by  the  great  National  League  and  Covenant,  surely  I 

I  would  be  more  open.  Sit  we  down,  therefore,  and  let  me  call  for  a  glass  of  pure  water, 
for  as  yet  I  feel  some  bodily  faltering ;  though,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  in  mind 
resolute  and  composed  as  a  merely  mortal  man  may  after  such  a  vision. — They  say.^ 
worthy  Colonel,  that  looking  on  such  things  fotetclls?,  or  cause.**,  speedy  death — I  know 
Mt  if  it  be  true  ^  but  if  so,  I  only  depart  like  the  tired  sentinel  when  his  officer  releases 
■n  from  his  post ;  and  glad  si  mil  I  be  to  close  these  wearied  eyes  against  the  sigbt^  and 
%ut  these  harassed  ears  against  the  croaking,  as  of  frogs,  of  ADtinoinians,  and  Pela- 
gians, and  Socinians,  and  AnninianK,  and  Arians,  and  Nollifidians,  which  have  come  up 
into  our  England,  like  those  filthy  reptiles  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh," 

Here  one  of  the  servants  who  had  been  summoned,  entered  with  a  cup  of  water, 
gazing  at  the  same  time  in  the  face  of  the  clergyman,  as  if  his  stupid  grey  eyes  were 
endeavouring  to  read  what  tragic  tale  was  written  on  his  brow;  and  shaking  his  empty 
scull  as  he  left  the  room,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  proud  of  having  discovered  that 
all  was  not  exactly  right,  though  he  could  not  so  well  guess  what  was  wrong. 

Colonel  Everard  invited  the  good  man  to  take  some  refreshment  more  genial  than  the 
pure  element,  but  he  declined :  "  I  am  in  some  sort  a  champion,"  he  said ;  "  and  though 
I  have  been  foiled  in  the  late  controversy  with  the  Enemy,  still  I  have  my  trumpet  to 
give  the  alarm,  and  my  sharp  sword  to  smite  withal ;  therefore,  like  the  Nazarites  of 
old,  I  will  eat  nothing  that  cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink, 
until  these  my  days  of  combat  shall  have  passed  away." 

Kindly  and  respectfully  the  Colonel  anew  pressed  Master  Holdenough  to  communicate 
the  events  that  had  befallen  him  on  the  preceding  night;  and  the  good  clergyman 
proceeded  as  follows,  with  that  little  characteristical  touch  of  vanity  in  his  narrative, 
which  naturally  arose  out  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  world,  and  the  influence 
which  he  had  exercised  over  the  minds  of  others.  "  I  was  a  young  man  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was  particularly  bound  in  friendship  to  a 
fellow-student,  perhaps  because  we  were  esteemed  (though  it  is  vain  to  mention  it)  the 
most  hopeful  scholars  at  our  college ;  and  so  equally  advanced,  that  it  was  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  say  which  was  the  greater  proficient  in  his  studies.  Only  our  tutor, 
Master  Purefoy,  used  to  say,  that  if  my  comrade  had  the  advantage  of  me  in  gifts,  I  had 
the  better  of  him  in  grace ;  for  he  was  attached  to  the  profane  learning  of  the  classics, 

Vol.  X.  M 
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always  unprofitable,  often  impious  and  impure ;  and  I  had  light  enough  to  torn  my 
studies  into  the  sacred  tongues.  Also  we  differed  in  our  opinions  touching  the  Church 
of  England,  for  be  held  Arminian  opinions,  with  Laud,  and  those  who  would  connect 
our  ecclesiastical  establisliment  with  the  civil,  and  make  the  Church  dependent  on  the 
breath  of  an  earthly  man.  In  fine,  he  favoured  Prelacy  both  in  essentials  and  cere- 
monial; and  although  we  parted  with  tears  and  embraces,  it  was  to  follow  very 
different  courses.  He  obtained  a  living,  and  became  a  great  controversial  writer  in 
behalf  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Court.  I  also,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  to  the  best  of 
my  poor  abilities,  shari)ened  my  pen  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  oppressed  people,  whose 
tender  consciences  rejected  the  rites  and  ceremonies  more  befitting  a  papistical  than  a 
reformed  Church,  and  which,  according  to  the  blinded  policy  of  the  Court,  were  enforced 
by  pains  and  penalties.  Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  I— called  thereunto  by  my 
conscience,  and  nothing  fearing  or  suspecting  what  miserable  consequences  have  chanced 
through  the  rise  of  these  Independents — consented  to  lend  my  countenance  and  labour 
to  the  great  work,  by  becoming  chaplain  to  Colonel  Harrison's  regiment.  Not  that 
I  mingled  with  carnal  weapons  in  the  field — which  Heaven  forbid  that  a  minister  of 
the  altar  should — but  I  preached,  exhorted,  and,  in  time  of  need,  was  a  surgeon,  as  well 
to  the  wounds  of  the  body  as  of  the  soul.  Now,  it  fell,  towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
that  a  party  of  malignant^  had  seized  on  a  strong  house  in  the  shire  of  Shrewsbury, 
situated  on  a  small  island,  advanced  into  a  lake,  and  accessible  only  by  a  small  and 
narrow  causeway.  From  thence  they  made  excursions,  and  vexed  the  country;  and 
high  time  it  was  to  suppress  them,  so  that  a  part  of  our  regiment  went  to  reduce  them ; 
and  I  was  requested  to  go,  for  they  were  few  in  number  to  take  in  so  strong  a  place, 
and  the  Colonel  judged  that  my  exhortations  would  make  them  do  valiantly.  And  so, 
contrary  to  my  wont,  I  went  forth  with  them,  even  to  the  field,  where  there  was  valiant 
fighting  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless,  the  malignants  shooting  their  wall-pieces  at  us, 
had  so  much  the  advantage,  that,  after  bursting  their  gates  with  a  salvo  of  our  cannon, 
Colonel  Harrison  ordered  his  men  to  advance  on  the  causeway,  and  try  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm.  Natheless,  although  our  men  did  valiantly,  advancing  in  good  order, 
yet  being  galled  on  every  side  by  the  fire,  they  at  length  fell  into  disorder,  and  were 
retreating  with  much  loss,  Harrison  himself  valiantly  bringing  up  the  rear,  and 
defending  them  as  he  could  against  the  enemy,  who  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  them, 
to  smite  them  hip  and  thigh.  Now,  Colonel  Everard,  I  am  a  man  of  a  quick  and 
vehement  temper  by  nature,  though  better  teaching  than  the  old  law  hath  made  me 
mild  and  patient  as  you  now  see  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  our  Israelites  flying 
before  the  Philistines,  so  I  rushed  upon  the  causeway,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and 
a  halberd,  which  I  had  cauglit  up,  in  the  other,  and  turned  back  the  foremost  fugitives, 
by  threatening  to  strike  them  down,  pointing  out  to  them  at  the  same  time  a  priest  in 
his  cassock,  as  they  call  it,  who  was  among  the  malignants,  and  asking  them  whether 
they  would  not  do  as  much  for  a  true  servant  of  Heaven,  as  the  uncircumcised  would 
for  a  priest  of  Baal.  'My  words  and  strokes  j)revailed ;  they  turned  at  once,  and 
shouting  out,  Down  vnth  Baal  and  his  worshippers !  they  charged  the  malignants  so 
unexpectedly  home,  that  they  not  only  drove  them  back  into  their  house  of  garrison,  but 
entered  it  with  them,  as  the  phrase  is,  pell-mell.  I  also  was  there,  partly  hurried  on 
by  the  crowd,  partly  to  prevail  on  our  enraged  soldiers  to  give  quarter ;  for  it  grieved 
my  heart  to  see  Christians  and  Englishmen  hashed  down  with  swords  and  gunstocks, 
like  curs  in  the  street,  when  there  is  an  alarm  of  mad-dogs.  In  this  way,  the  soldiers 
fighting  and  slaughtering,  and  I  calling  to  them  to  stay  their  hand,  we  gained  the  very 
roof  of  the  building,  which  was  in  part  leaded,  and  to  which,  as  a  last  tower  of  refuge, 
those  of  the  cavaliers,  who  yet  escaped,  had  retired.  I  was  myself,  I  may  say,  forced 
up  the  narrow  winding  staircase  by  our  soldiers,  who  rushed  on  like  dogs  of  chase  upon 
their  prey;  and  when  extricated  from  the  passage,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
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Tiorrid  iccnc.  The  scattered  defender;*  were,  some  reabtiog  with  the  fury  of  de&pair ; 
Bome  an  their  knees^  imploring  for  compasaion  iu  words  ainl  tones  to  break  a  man's 
heart  when  he  thaiks  ou  them  j  aomo  were  calling  on  God  for  mercy;  and  it  was  tinie^ 
for  man  had  none.  They  were  stricken  down,  thrust  throufl:h,  flung  from  the  hatlle- 
mcuts  into  the  lake;  and  the  wihl  cries  of  tht;  victors,  mingled  with  the  groanw,  shrieks, 
and  clamaiiri5,  of  the  vaaquished,  miule  a  sound  so  horriblej  that  only  dcatli  can  erase  it 
from  my  memory.  And  the  men  who  butchered  their  fellow -creatures  tlius,  were 
neither  pagans  from  distant  s^avage  lands^  nor  rulhanSj  tlie  refuse  and  otfscou rings  of  our 
own  people.  They  were  in  culm  blo€jd  reasonable,  naj,  religious  men,  maintaining  u 
fair  repute  both  heavenward  and  earthward.  Oh,  Master  Evcnird,  your  trade  of  war 
should  be  ieared  and  avoided,  since  it  converts  such  men  into  wolves  towai'ds  their 
fellow -creatures ! " 

'*  It  is  ft  sjtern  necessity,"  said  Everard,  looking  down,  *^  and  as  such  alone  U  jns tillable. 
But  proceed,  reverend  sir ;  I  see  not  how  this  storm,  an  incident  but  e'en  too  frequent 
on  both  sides  during  the  late  war,  connects  w^ith  tJie  affair  of  last  night." 

"  You  shall  hear  angn/'  aiaid  Mr.  Holdenough  j  then  paused  as  one  who  makes  an 
effort  to  compose  himself  before  continuing  a  relation,  the  tenor  of  which  agitated  him 
with  much  riolence.  *'  In  this  infernal  tumult,"  he  resnmedj  —  **  for  surely  nothing  on 
earth  could  so  much  resemble  hell,  as  when  men  go  thus  loose  in  mortal  malice  on  their 
fellow-creatures, —  I  saw  the  same  piiest  whom  I  had  distioguished  on  the  causeway, 
with  one  or  two  other  malignants,  pressed  into  a  corner  by  the  assailants,  and  defending 
themselves  to  the  last,  as  those  who  had  no  hope. ^- 1  saw  him — I  knew  him — Oh, 
Colonel  Everanl !  '* 

He  grasped  Evcrard's  hand  with  bis  own  le^  hand,  and  pressed  the  palm  of  his  right 
to  his  face  and  forehead,  sobbing  aloud. 

^'  It  was  your  college  companion  ?  "  said  Everard,  anticipating  the  catastrophe. 

"Mine  ancient — mine  only  friend— -with  whom  I  had  spent  the  happy  days  of 
youth! — I  rushed  forward — I  struggled — I  entreated* — But  my  eagemess  left  me 
neitlier  voice  nor  langungc^-all  was  drowned  in  the  wretched  cry  which  I  had  niyscLf 
raised — Down  with  the  priest  of  Baal — Slay  Mattan — slay  him  were  he  between  the 
altars ! — Forced  over  the  battlements,  but  struggling  for  life,  I  could  see  him  cling  to 
one  of  those  projections  which  were  formed  to  carry  the  Avater  from  the  leads,  but  they 
backed  at  his  arms  and  hands.  I  heard  the  heavy  fall  into  the  bottomless  abyss  below. 
Excuse  me — I  cannot  go  on." 

"  He  may  have  escaped." 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no — the  tower  was  four  stories  in  height.  Even  those  who  threw 
themselves  into  the  lake  from  the  lower  windows,  to  escape  by  swimming,  had  no 
safety;  for  mounted  troopers  on  the  shore  caught  the  same  bloodthirsty  humour  which 
had  seized  the  storming  party,  galloped  around  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  shot  those 
who  were  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  or  cut  them  down  as  they  strove  to  get  to 
land.  They  were  all  cut  off  and  destroyed. — Oh !  may  the  blood  shed  on  that  day 
remain  silent ! — Oh  !  that  the  earth  may  receive  it  in  her  recesses  ! — Oh  !  that  it  may 
be  mingled  for  ever  with  the  dark  waters  of  that  lake,  so  that  it  may  never  cry  for 
vengeance  against  those  whose  anger  was  fierce,  and  who  slaughtered  in  their  wrath  I — 
And,  oh !  may  the  erring  man  be  forgiven  who  came  into  their  assembly,  and  lent  his 
voice  to  encourage  their  cruelty! — Oh!  Albany,  my  brother,  my  brother,  I  have 
lamented  for  thee  even  as  David  for  Jonathan  ! "  * 

*  Michael  Hudson,  the  plain-dealing  chaplain  of  King  Charles  I.,  resembled,  in  his  loyalty  to  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
the  fictitious  character  of  Dr.  Rocheclitfe;  and  the  circumstmces  of  his  death  were  copied  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Presbyterian's  account  of  the  slaughter  of  his  school-fellow ; — he  was  chosen  by  Charles  I.,  along  wtth  John  Ashburnham,  as 
his  guide  and  attendant,  when  he  adopted  the  ill-advised  resolution  of  surrendering  his  person  to  the  Scots  army. 

He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament,  remained  long  in  their  custody,  and  was  treated  with  great  severity.  He  made 
his  escape  for  about  a  yejU"  in  1647;  was  retaken,  and  again  escaped  in  1648,  and  heading  an  insurrection  of  cavaliers 
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The  good  man  sobbed  aloud,  and  so  much  did  Colonel  Everard  sympathize  with  his 
emotions,  that  he  forbore  to  press  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  own  curiosity  until  the 
full  tide  of  remorseful  passion  had  for  the  time  abated.  It  was,  however,  fierce  and 
agitating,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  indulgence  in  strong  mental  feeling  of  any  kind 
was  foreign  to  the  severe  and  ascetic  character  of  the  man,  and  was  therefore  the  more 
overpowering  when  it  had  at  once  surmounted  all  restraints.  Large  tears  flowed  down 
the  trembling  features  of  his  thin,  and  usually  stem,  or  at  least  austere  countenance ; 
he  eagerly  returned  the  compression  of  Everard's  hand,  as  if  thankful  for  the  sympathy 
which  the  caress  implied. 

Presently  after,  Master  Holdenough  wiped  his  eyes,  withdrew  his  hand  gently  from 
that  of  Everard,  shaking  it  kindly  as  they  parted,  and  proceeded  with  more  composure : 
"  Forgive  me  this  burst  of  passionate  feeling,  worthy  Colonel.  I  am  conscious  it  little 
becomes  a  man  of  my  cloth,  who  should  be  the  bearer  of  consolation  to  others,  to  give 
way  in  mine  own  person  to  an  extremity  of  grief,  weak  at  least,  if  indeed  it  is  not  sinful ; 
for  what  are  we,  that  we  should  weep  and  murmur  touching  that  which  is  permitted  ? 
But  Albany  was  to  me  as  a  brother.  The  happiest  days  of  my  life,  ere  my  call  to 
mingle  myself  in  the  strife  of  the  land  had  awakened  me  to  my  duties,  were  spent  in  his 
company.  I — ^but  I  will  make  the  rest  of  my  story  short." — Here  he  drew  his  chair 
close  to  that  of  Everard,  and  spoke  in  a  solemn  and  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  almost 
lowered  to  a  whisper—  "  I  saw  him  last  night." 

"  Saw  him — saw  whom?"  said  Everard.     "  Can  you  mean  the  person  whom" 

"  Whom  I  saw  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered,"  said  the  clergyman — "  My  ancient  college 
friend — Joseph  Albany." 

"  Master  Holdenough,  your  cloth  and  your  character  alike  must  prevent  your  jesting 
on  such  a  subject  as  this." 

"  Jesting ! "  answered  Holdenough  ;  "  I  would  as  soon  jest  on  my  deathbed-^-«s  soon 
jest  upon  the  Bible." 

"  But  you  must  have  been  deceived,"  answered  Everard,  hastily ;  "  this  tragical 
story  necessarily  often  returns  to  your  mind,  and  in  moments  when  the  imagination 
overcomes  the  evidence  of  the  outward  senses,  your  fancy  must  have  presented  to  you 
an  unreal  appearance.  Nothing  more  likely,  when  the  mind  is  on  the  stretch  ^er 
something  supernatural,  than  that  the  imagination  should  supply  the  place  with 
a  chimera,  while  the  over-excited  feelings  render  it  difficult  to  dispel  the  delusion." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  replied  Holdenough,  with  austerity,  "  in  discharge  of  my  duty 
I  must  not  fear  the  face  of  man  ;  and,  therefore,  I  tell  you  plainly,  as  I  have  done  before 
with  more  observance,  that  when  you  bring  your  carnal  learning  and  judgment,  as  it  is 
but  too  nmch  your  nature  to  do,  to  investigate  the  hidden  things  of  another  world,  you 

seized  on  a  strong  moated  house  in  Lincolnshire,  called  Woodford  House.  He  gained  the  place  without  resistance;  and  there 
are  among  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa  several  accounts  of  his  death,  among  which  we  shall  transcribe  that  of  Bishop  Kenneth, 
as  the  most  correct  and  concise : — 

"  I  have  been  on  the  spot,"  saith  his  Lordship,  "  and  made  all  possible  enquiries,  and  find  that  the  relation  given  by  Mr. 
Wood  may  be  a  littled  rectified  and  supplied. 

"  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  party  did  not  fly  to  Woodford,  but  had  quietly  taken  possession  of  it,  and  held  it  for  a  garriaon, 
with  a  good  party  of  horse,  who  made  a  stout  defence,  and  frequent  sallies,  against  a  party  of  the  Parliament  at  Stamford, 
till  the  colonel  commanding  them  sent  a  stronger  detachment,  under  a  captain,  his  own  kinsman,  who  was  shot  firom  the 
bouse,  upon  which  the  colonel  himself  came  up  to  renew  the  attack,  and  to  demand  surrendry,  and  brought  them  to  capitulate 
upon  terms  of  safe  quarter.  But  the  colonel,  in  base  revenge,  commanded  that  they  shotUd  not  spare  that  rogue  Hudson. 
Upon  which  Hudson  fought  his  way  up  to  the  leads ;  and  when  he  saw  they  were  pushing  in  upon  him,  threw  himself  over 
the  battlements  (Miother  account  says,  he  caught  hold  of  a  spout  or  outstone.)  and  hung  by  the  hands  as  intending  to  fall  into 
the  moat  beneath,  till  they  cut  off  his  wrists  and  let  him  drop,  and  then  ran  down  to  hunt  him  in  the  water,  where  they  foimd 
him  paddling  with  his  stumps,  and  barbarously  knocked  him  on  the  head."— Pick's  Deiidtrata  CurioaOt  Book  ix. 

Other  accounts  mention  he  was  refused  the  poor  charity  of  coming  to  die  on  land,  by  one  Egborough,  servant  to  Mr.  Spinks, 
the  intruder  into  the  parsonage.  A  man  called  Walker,  a  chandler  or  grocer,  cut  out  the  tongue  of  the  unfortunate 
divine,  and  showed  it  as  a  trophy  through  the  country.  But  it  was  remarked,  with  vindictive  satisfaction,  that  Egborough 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  his  own  gun;  and  that  Walker,  obliged  to  abandon  his  trade  through  poverty,  became  a  scorned 
mendicant. 

For  some  time  a  grave  was  not  vouchsafed  to  the  remains  of  this  brave  and  loyal  divine,  till  one  of  the  other  party  said, 
"  Since  he  is  dead,  let  him  be  buried." 
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mlgtit  as  weU  mcASure  witti  the  palm  of  your  hand  the  waters  of  the  Isis.  Indeed, 
good  sir,  you  err  in  this,  and  give  men  too  much  pretence  to  confouod  your  honourable 
name  with  witch-advocates,  free-thinkerSj  and  atheists,  even  with  auch  as  this  man 
Bleti^on,  who,  if  the  discipline  of  the  cliurch  had  its  hand  atren^hened,  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  great  contlit^t,  would  have  been  long  ere  now  caat  out  of  the  pale,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  punishment  of  the  Hesh,  that  lus  spirit  might,  if  possible^  be  yet 
saved,  ** 

"  You  miatake,  Moj^ter  lloldeirongb,"  said  Colonel  Everard;  *' I  do  not  deny  ths 
existence  of  such  preternatural  visitations,  because  I  cannot,  and  dare  not,  raise  the 
voice  of  my  own  o]>iniQn  against  the  testijnony  of  ages,  supported  by  such  learned  men 
as  yourself  Keverthelesis,  though  T  grant  the  poasibOity  of  such  tilings^  1  have  scarce 
yet  heard  of  an  instance  in  my  days  so  well  fortified  by  evidence,  that  I  could  at  once 
and  dLftinctly  say,  Tbis  must  have  happened  by  aupernatural  agency,  and  not  otherwise,** 

"  Hear,  then,  what  1  have  to  tell/*  said  the  divine,  **  on  the  faith  of  a  man^ 
n  Christian,  and,  wfiat  is  more,  a  servant  of  our  Holy  Church ;  andj  therefore,  though 
unworthy,  an  elder  and  a  teaeher  among  Christians,  I  l»ad  taken  my  jKist  yester 
evening  in  the  half* fnrni?i bed  apartment,  wherein  hangs  a  huge  mirror,  which  might 
have  served  Goliath  of  GatU  to  have  admired  lumsclf  in^  when  clothed  from  bend  to 
foot  in  his  brazen  armour,  I  the  rather  chose  this  place,  because  they  informed  me  it 
was  the  nearest  habitable  room  to  the  gallery  in  which  they  say  you  had  been  yourself 
assailed  that  evening  by  the  Evil  One. — Was  it  so,  I  pray  you  ?  " 

**  By  some  one  with  no  good  intentions  I  was  assailed  in  that  apartment  So  far," 
said  Colonel  Everard,  "  you  were  correctly  informed,** 

**  Well,  I  chose  my  post  as  well  as  I  might,  eren  as  a  resolved  general  approaches 
his  cump,  and  casts  up  his  mound  ai?  nearly  as  he  can  to  tlie  besieged  city.  And, 
of  a  truth.  Colonel  Everard,  if  I  felt  some  sensation  of  bodily  feaj*, — for  even  Eliasj 
and  the  prophetic,  who  commanded  the  elements,  had  a  portion  in  our  fraJl  nature,  much 
more  such  a  poor  sinful  being  as  myself,— yet  was  my  hope  and  my  courage  high ;  and 
I  thought  of  thn  texts  whieli  I  might  u^^e,  uot  in  the  wicked  i^ense  of  periapts,  or 
spells,  as  the  blinded  papists  employ  them,  together  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  other 
fruitless  forms,  but  as  nourishing  and  supporting  that  true  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
blessed  promises,  being  the  true  shield  of  faith  wherewith  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan  may 
be  withstood  and  quenched.  And  thus  armed  and  prepared,  I  sate  me  down  to  read,  at 
the  same  time  to  write,  that  I  might  compel  my  mind  to  attend  to  those  subjects  which 
became  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  as  preventing  any  unlicensed  excursions  of 
the  fancy,  and  leaving  no  room  for  my  imagination  to  brood  over  idle  fears.  So  I 
methodised,  and  wrote  down  what  I  thought  meet  for  the  time,  and  peradventure  some 
hungry  souls  may  yet  profit  by  the  food  which  I  then  prepared." 

"  It  was  wisely  and  worthily  done,  good  and  reverend  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard. 
"  I  pray  you  to  proceed." 

"  While  I  was  thus  employed,  sir,  and  had  been  upon  the  matter  for  about  three  hours, 
not  yielding  to  weariness,  a  strange  thrilling  came  over  my  senses,  and  the  large  and 
old-fashioned  apartment  seemed  to  wax  larger,  more  gloomy,  and  more  cavernous,  while 
the  air  of  the  night  grew  more  cold  and  chill.  I  know  not  if  it  was  that  the  fire  began 
to  decay,  or  whether  there  cometh  before  such  things  as  were  then  about  to  happen,  a 
breath  and  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of  terror,  as  Job  saith  in  a  well-known  passage, 
*  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  my  bones  to  shake ;'  and  there  was  a 
tingling  noise  in  my  ears,  and  a  dizziness  in  my  brain,  so  that  I  felt  like  those  who  call 
for  aid  when  there  is  no  danger,  and  was  even  prompted  to  flee,  when  I  saw  no  one  to 
pursue.  It  was  then  that  something  seemed  to  pass  behind  me,  casting  a  reflection  on 
the  great  mirror  before  which  I  had  placed  my  writing-table,  and  which  I  saw  by  assist- 
ance of  the  large  standing  light  which  was  then  in  front  of  the  glass.     And  I  looked  up, 
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and  I  saw  in  the  glass  distinctly  the  appearance  of  a  man — as  sure  as  these  words  issue 
from  my  month,  it  was  no  other  than  the  same  Joseph  Albany — ^the  companion  of  my 
youth — he  whom  I  had  seen  precipitated  down  the  battlements  of  Clidesthrough  Castle 
into  the  deep  lake  below ! " 
"What  did  you  do?" 

"  It  suddenly  rushed  on  my  mind,"  said  the  divine,  "  that  the  stoical  philosopher 
Athenodorus  had  eluded  the  horrors  of  such  a  vision  by  patiently  purauing  his  studies* ; 
and  it  shot  at  the  same  time  across  my  mind,  that  I,  a  Christian  divine,  and  a  Steward 
of  the  Mysteries,  had  less  reason  to  fear  evil,  and  better  matter  on  which  to  employ  my 
thoughts,  than  was  possessed  by  a  Heathen,  who  was  blinded  even  by  his  own  wisdom. 
So,  instead  of  betraying  any  alarm,  or  even  turning  my  head  around,  I  pursued  my 
writing,  but  with  a  beating  heart,  I  admit,  and  with  a  throbbing  hand." 

"  If  you  could  write  at  all,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  with  such  an  impression  on  your 
mind,  you  may  take  the  head  of  the  English  army  for  dauntless  resolution." 

"  Our  courage  is  not  our  own.  Colonel,"  said  the  divine,  "  and  not  as  ours  should  it 
be  vaunted  of.     And  again,  when  you  speak  of  this  strange  vision  as  an  impression  on 
my  fancy,  and  not  a  reality  obvious  to  my  senses,  let  me  tell  you  once  more,  your  worldly 
wisdom  is  but  foolishness  touching  the  things  that  are  not  worldly." 
"  Did  you  not  look  again  upon  the  mirror?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  did,  when  I  had  copied  out  the  comfortable  text,  *  Thou  shalt  tread  down  Satan 
under  thy  feet.'" 

"  And  what  did  you  then  see  ?" 

"  The  reflection  of  the  same  Joseph  Albany,"  said  Holdenough,  "  passing  slowly  as 
from  behind  my  chair — the  same  in  member  and  lineament  that  I  had  known  him  in  his 
youth,  excepting  that  his  cheek  had  the  marks  of  the  more  advanced  age  at  which  he 
died,  and  was  very  pale." 
"  What  did  you  then?" 

"  I  turned  from  the  glass,  and  plainly  saw  the  figure  which  had  made  the  reflection  in 
the  mirror  retreating  towards  the  door,  not  fast,  nor  slow,  but  with  a  gliding  steady  pace. 
It  turned  again  when  near  the  door,  and  again  showed  me  its  pale,  ghastly  countenance, 
before  it  disappeared.  But  how  it  left  the  room,  whether  by  the  door,  or  otherwise,  my 
spirits  were  too  much  hurried  to  remark  exactly ;  nor  have  I  been  able,  by  any  eflbrt  of 
recollection,  distinctly  to  remember." 

"  This  is  a  strange,  and,  as  coming  from  you,  a  most  excellently  well-attested  appari- 
tion," answered  Everard.  "  And  yet.  Master  Holdenough,  if  the  other  world  has  been 
actually  displayed,  as  you  apprehend,  and  I  will  not  dispute  the  possibility,  assure  your- 
self there  are  also  wicked  men  concerned  in  these  machinations.  I  myself  have 
undergone  some  rencontres  with  visitants  who  possessed  l)odily  strength,  and  wore,  I  am 
sure,  earthly  weapons." 

"  Oh !  doubtless,  doubtless,"  replied  ]\raster  Holdenough ;  "  Beelzebub  loves  to 
charge  with  horse  and  foot  mingled,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  old  Scottish  general, 
Davie  Leslie.  He  has  his  devils  in  the  body  as  well  as  his  devils  disembodied,  and  uses 
the  one  to  support  and  back  the  other." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,  reverend  sir,"  answered  the  Colonel. — "  But  what  do  you 
advise  in  this  case  ?" 

"  For  that  I  must  consult  with  my  brethren,"  said  the  divine ;  "  and  if  there  be  but 
left  in  our  borders  fivo.  ministers  of  the  true  kirk,  we  will  charge  Satan  in  full  body,  and 
you  shall  see  whether  we  have  not  power  over  him  to  resist  till  he  shall  flee  from  us. 
But  failing  that  ghostly  armament  against  these  strange  and  unearthly  enemies,  truly  I 
would  recommend,  that  as  a  house  of  witchcraft  and  abomination,  this  polluted  den  of 
ancient  tyranny  and  prostitution  should  be  totally  consumed  by  fire,  lest  Satan,  esta- 
blishing his  head-quarters  so  much  to  his  mind,  should  find  a  garrison  and  a  fastness 
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fVom  which  he  might  saIIj  forth  to  infest  tlie  whole  neiglihourhond.  Certain  it  if,  thut 
I  won  hi  irccommen<l  to  no  Christian  8oul  to  inhahit  tlie  mansion ;  and,  if  dcftertotl,  it 
would  become  a  place  for  wizards  to  plaj  their  pranks,  and  witches  to  establii^h  their 
Sabbath,  and  tho3e  who,  like  Demas,  go  about  after  the  wealth  of  this  world,  seeking  for 
gold  and  silver  to  practise  spells  and  eharnia  to  the  prejudice  of  the  aonls  of  the  covetous. 
Truj*t  me,  therefore^  it  were  better  that  it  were  spoiled  and  broken  down,  not  leanng  one 
stone  upon  another." 

'*  I  say  naj  to  thatj  my  good  friend,"  &aid  the  Colont4 ;  **  for  the  Lord-General  hath 
permitted,  by  his  license,  my  mother*s  brother,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  his  family,  to  return 
into  the  hou^e  of  his  fathers,  being  indeed  the  only  roof  under  which  he  hath  any  chance 
of  obtaining  shelter  for  Lis  grey  hair:*/' 

'*  And  was  this  done  hy  your  advice,  Markham  Everard  P*  said  the  divine  austerely. 

"Certainly  it  was,"  ret  timed  the  ColoneL — **  And  wherefore  should  I  not  exert  mine 
influence  to  obtain  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  brother  of  my  mother?" 

"  Now,  &3  sure  as  thy  soul  liveth,"  answered  the  presbyter,  **  I  had  believed  tliis  from 
no  tongue  hut  thine  own.  Tell  me,  was  it  not  this  very  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who,  by  the 
force  of  hiin  bufleoats  and  his  greenjerkins,  enforce<l  the  Papirit  Laic^s  order  to  remove 
the  altar  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  at  Woodstock  ? — and  did  not  be  swear  by  his 
beard,  that  he  would  hang  in  the  very  street  of  Woodstock  whoever  should  deny  to 
drink  the  King's  health  ?—  and  is  not  his  hand  red  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  ? — and 
hath  there  been  a  ruffler  in  the  field  for  prelacy  and  high  prerogative  more  unmitigable 
or  fiercer  ?" 

"All  this  may  have  been  as  you  say,  good  Master  Holdenough,"  answered  the  Colonel; 
"  but  my  nnelc  is  now  old  and  feeble,  and  hatli  scarce  a  single  follower  remaining,  and  Ins 
daughter  is  a  being  whom  to  look  upon  would  make  the  sternest  weep  for  pity  ;  a  being 
who" 

"  Who  is  dearer  to  Everard,"  said  Holdenough,  *^  than  his  good  name,  his  faith  to  his 
friends,  his  duty  to  his  religion  ; — this  is  no  time  to  speak  with  sugared  lips.  The 
paths  in  which  you  tread  are  dangerous.  You  are  striving  to  raise  the  papistical 
candlestick  which  Heaven  in  its  justice  removed  out  of  its  place — to  bring  back  to  this 
hall  of  sorceries  those  very  sinners  who  are  bewitched  with  them.  I  will  not  permit  the 
land  to  be  abused  by  their  witchcrafts. — They  shall  not  come  hither." 

He  spoke  this  with  vehemence,  and  striking  his  stick  against  the  ground ;  and  the 
Colonel,  very  much  dissatisfied,  began  to  express  himself  haughtily  in  return.  "  You 
had  better  consider  your  power  to  accomplish  your  threats,  Master  Holdenough,"  he  said, 
"  before  you  urge  them  so  peremptorily." 

"And  have  I  not  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  ?"  said  the  clergyman. 

"  It  is  a  power  little  available,  save  over  those  of  your  own  Church,"  said  Everard, 
with  a  tone  something  contemptuous. 

"  Take  heed — take  heed,"  said  the  divine,  who,  though  an  excellent,  was,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  seen,  an  irritable  man. — "  Do  not  insult  me ;  but  think  honourably  of  the 
messenger,  for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  commission  he  carries.— Do  not,  I  say,  defy  me — 
I  am  bound  to  discharge  my  duty,  were  it  to  the  displeasing  of  my  twin  brother." 

"I  can  see  nought  .your  ofiice  has  to  do  in  the  matter,"  said  Colonel  Everard;  "and 
I,  on  my  side,  give  you  warning  not  to  attempt  to  meddle  beyond  your  commission." 

"  Right — ^you  hold  me  already  to  be  as  submissive  as  one  of  your  grenadiers,"  replied 
the  clergyman,  his  acute  features  trembling  with  a  sense  of  indignity,  so  as  even  to 
^tate  his  grey  hair ;  "  but  beware,  sir,  I  am  not  so  powerless  as  you  suppose.  I  will 
invoke  every  true  Christian  in  Woodstock  to  gird  up  his  loins,  and  resist  the  restoration 
of  prelacy,  oppression,  and  malignancy  within  our  borders.  I  will  stir  up  the  wrath  of 
the  righteous  against  the  oppressor — the  Islimaelite — the  Edomite — and  against  his  race, 
and  against  those  who  support  him  and  encourage  him  to  rear  up  his  horn.     I  will  call 
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aloud,  and  spare  not,  and  arouse  the  many  whose  love  hath  waxed  cold,  and  the  moltHnde 
who  care  for  none  of  these  things.  There  shall  be  a  remnant  to  listen  to  me ;  and  I  will 
take  the  stick  of  Joseph,  which  was  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim,  and  go  down  to  cleanse 
this  place  of  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  of  enchantments,  and  will  cry  and  exhort, 
saying — Will  you  plead  for  Baal  ? — will  you  serve  him  ?  Nay,  take  the  prophets  of 
Baal — ^let  not  a  man  escape  !" 

<'  Master  Holdenough,  Master  Holdenongh,"  said  Colonel  Ererard,  with  mnch  impa- 
tience, "  by  the  talc  yourself  told  me,  you  have  exhorted  upon  that  text  once  too  often 
already." 

The  old  man  struck  his  palm  forcibly  against  his  forehead,  and  fell  back  into  a  chair 
as  these  words  were  uttered,  as  suddenly,  and  as  much  without  power  of  resistance,  as 
if  the  Colonel  had  fired  a  pistol  through  his  head.  Instantly  regretting  the  reproach 
which  he  had  suffered  to  escape  him  in  his  impatience,  Everard  hastened  to  apologise, 
and  to  offer  every  conciliatory  excuse,  however  inconsistent,  which  occurred  to  him  on 
the  moment  But  the  old  man  was  too  deeply  affected — ^he  rejected  his  hand,  lent  no  ear 
to  what  he  said,  and  finally  started  up,  saying  sternly,  "  You  have  abused  my  confidence, 
sir — abused  it  vilely,  to  turn  it  into  my  own  reproach  :  had  I  been  a  man  of  the  sword, 
you  dared  not — But  enjoy  your  triumph,  sir,  over  an  old  man,  and  your  father's  friend — 
strike  at  the  wound  his  imprudent  confidence  showed  you." 

"  Nay,  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend,"  said  the  Colonel 

"Friend!"  answered  the  old  man,  starting  up — "We  are  foes,  sir — ^foes  now,  and 
for  ever  !" 

So  saying,  and  starting  from  the  scat  into  which  he  had  rather  fallen  than  thrown 
himself,  he  ran  out  of  the  room  with  a  precipitation  of  step  which  he  was  apt  to  use 
upon  occasions  of  irritable  feeling,  and  which  was  certainly  more  eager  than  dignified, 
especially  as  he  muttered  while  he  ran,  and  seemed  as  if  he  were  keeping  up  his  own 
passion,  by  recounting  over  and  over  the  offence  which  he  had  received. 

"  Soh  ! "  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  and  there  was  not  strife  enough  between  mine  unde 
and  the  people  of  Woodstock  already,  but  I  must  needs  increase  it,  by  chafing  this 
irritable  and  quick-tempered  old  man,  eager  as  I  knew  liim  to  be  in  his  ideas  of  church- 
government,  and  stiff  in  his  prejudices  respecting  all  who  dissent  from  him  !  The  mob 
of  Woodstock  will  rise ;  for  though  he  would  not  get  a  score  of  them  to  stand  by  him 
in  any  honest  or  intelligible  purpose,  yet  let  him  cry  havoc  and  destruction,  and  I  will 
warrant  he  has  followers  enow.  And  my  uncle  is  equally  wild  and  unpersuadable. 
For  the  value  of  all  the  estate  he  ever  had,  he  would  not  allow  a  score  of  troopers  to  be 
quartered  in  the  house  for  defence ;  and  if  he  be  alone,  or  has  but  Joceline  to  stand  by 
him,  he  will  be  as  sure  to  fire  upon  those  who  come  to  attack  the  Lodge,  as  if  he  had  a 
hundred  men  in  garrison ;  and  then  what  can  chance  but  danger  and  bloodshed  ?" 

This  progress  of  melancholy  anticipation  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Master 
Holdenough,  who,  hurrying  into  the  room,  with  the  same  precipitate  pace  at  which  he 
had  left  it,  ran  straight  up  to  the  Colonel,  and  said,  "  Take  my  hand,  Markham — take  my 
hand  hastily  ;  for  the  old  Adam  is  whispering  at  my  heart,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  hold  it 
extended  so  long." 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  receive  your  hand,  my  venerable  friend,"  said  Everard,  "  and 
I  trust  in  sign  of  renewed  amity." 

"  Surely,  surely," — said  the  divine,  shaking  his  hand  kindly  ;  "thou  hast,  it  is  true, 
spoken  bitterly,  but  thou  hast  spoken  truth  in  good  time ;  and  I  think — though  your 
words  were  severe — with  a  good  and  kindly  purpose.  Verily,  and  of  a  truth,  it  were 
sinful  in  me  again  to  be  hasty  in  provoking  violence,  remembering  that  which  you  have 
upbraided  me  with  " 

"  Forgive  me,  good  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Colonel  Everard, "  it  was  a  hasty  word ; 
I  meant  not  in  serious  earnest  to  upbraid,^' 
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"  Peace,  T  pray  you,  peace,"  aaid  the  divine  ;  *'  I  say,  tbe  allusioTi  to  that  which  jou 
have  mmt  jmthf  upbraidtjd  me  with^though  the  charge  aroused  the  gall  of  the  old  inau 
withm  me,  the  inward  tempter  being  ever  on  the  watch  to  bring  us  to  \\u  lure — ought^ 
in^^tead  oi*  being  resentedj  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  me  as  a  favourj  ibr  so  are  the 
wounds  of  a  friend  termed  faithful.  And  surely  I,  who  have  by  oue  unhappy  exhorta- 
tion to  battle  and  strife  sent  the  living  to  the  dead^ — and  I  fear  brought  back  even  the 
dead  among  the  living — should  now  study  peace  and  good  will,  and  reconciliation  of 
differenee,  leaving  puuiijhment  to  the  Great  Being  whose  laws  are  broken,  and  vengeance 
to  riira  who  hath  said,  I  will  repay  it." 

The  old  man's  mortified  features  lighted  up  mth  a  humble  confidence  as  he  made  thia 
acknowledgment ;  and  Ci>lonel  Everard,  who  knew  tlie  constitutional  iniirmities,  and  the 
early  prejudices  of  professional  consequence  and  exclusive  party  opinion,  which  he  must 
have  subdued  ere  arriTing  at  such  a  tone  of  candour,  hastened  to  express  his  admiration 
of  his  Christian  charity,  mingled  with  reproaches  on  liimaelf  for  having  so  deeply  injured 
his  feelings. 

'*  Think  not  of  it — think  not  of  it,  excellent  young  man,"  said  Iloldenough ;  "  we  have 
both  erred^ — I  in  suffering  my  zeal  to  outrun  my  charity,  you  perhaps  in  pressing  Iiard 
on  an  old  and  peevish  man,  who  had  so  lately  poured  out  hi.'*  sufferings  into  your  friendly 
bosom.  Be  it  aU  forgotten.  Let  your  friends,  if  tliey  are  not  deterred  by  what  has  happened 
at  this  manor  of  Woodstock,  resume  their  habitation  as  soon  as  they  will.  If  they  can 
protect  themselves  gainst  the  jH>wcrs  of  the  air,  lx4ieve  me,  that  if  I  can  prevent  it  by 
aught  in  my  power,  they  shall  have  no  annoyance  from  earthly  neighbours  j  and  assure 
yourself,  good  sir,  that  my  voice  is  still  worth  something  with  the  worthy  Mayor,  and  tlie 
good  Aldermen,  and  the  better  sort  of  housekeepers  up  yonder  in  the  town,  although  the 
lower  classes  are  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  And  yet  farther,  be  assured. 
Colonel,  that  should  your  mother's  brotlier,  or  any  of  his  family,  learn  that  they  have 
taken  up  a  rash  bargain  in  returning  to  this  unhappy  and  unhallovred  house,  or  should 
they  find  imy  qualm s^  in  their  own  hearts  and  consciences  which  require  a  ghostly 
comforter,  Nehemiab  Holdenough  wiU  be  as  much  at  their  command  by  nig  lit  or  day,  as 
if  they  had  been  bred  up  within  the  holy  pale  of  the  Church  in  which  he  is  an  unworthy 
minister ;  and  neither  the  awe  of  what  is  fearful  to  be  seen  within  these  walls,  nor  his 
knowledge  of  their  blinded  and  carnal  state,  as  bred  up  under  a  prelatic  dispensation, 
shall  prevent  him  doing  what  lies  in  his  poor  abilities  for  their  protection  and  edification." 

"  I  feel  all  the  force  of  your  kindness,  reverend  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "but  I  do 
not  think  it  likely  that  my  uncle  Avill  give  you  trouble  on  either  score.  He  is  a  man 
much  accustomed  to  be  his  own  protector  in  temporal  danger,  and  in  spiritual  doubts  to 
trust  to  his  own  prayers  and  those  of  his  Church." 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  been  superfluous  in  offering  mine  assistance,"  said  the  old  man, 
something  jealous  that  his  proffered  spiritual  aid  had  been  held  rather  intrusive.  "  I  ask 
pardon  if  that  is  the  case,  I  humbly  ask  pardon — I  Avould  not  willingly  be  superfluous." 

The  Colonel  hastened  to  appease  this  new  alarm  of  the  watchful  jealousy  of  his 
consequence,  which,  joined  with  a  natural  heat  of  temper  which  he  could  not  always 
subdue,  were  the  good  man's  only  faults. 

They  had  regained  their  former  friendly  footing,  when  Roger  Wildrake  returned  from 
the  hut  of  Joceline,  and  whispered  his  master  that  his  embassy  had  been  successful. 
The  Colonel  then  addressed  the  divine,  and  informed  him,  that  as  the  Commissioners  had 
already  given  up  Woodstock,  and  as  his  uncle,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  proposed  to  return  to  the 
Lodge  about  noon,  he  would,  if  his  reverence  pleased,  attend  him  up  to  the  borough. 

"  Will  you  not  tarry,"  said  the  reverend  man,  with  something  like  inquisitive 
apprehension  in  his  voice,  "  to  welcome  your  relatives  upon  their  return  to  this  their 
house  ?  " 

"  No,  my  good  friend,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  the  part  which  I  have  taken  in  these 
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unhappy  broils,  perhaps  also  the  mode  of  worship  in  which  I  have  been  educated,  have 
so  prejudiced  me  in  mine  uncle's  opinion,  that  I  must  be  for  some  time  a  stranger  to  his 
house  and  family." 

**  Indeed  I  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,**  said  the  divine.  "  Excuse 
my  frankness — I  do  indeed  rejoice ;  I  had  thought — ^no  matter  what  I  had  thought ; 
I  would  not  again  give  offence.  But  truly  though  the  maiden  hath  a  pleasant  feature, 
and  he,  as  all  men  say,  is  in  human  things  unexceptionable,  yet — ^but  I  give  you  pain — 
in  sooth,  I  will  say  no  more  unless  you  ask  my  sincere  and  unprejudiced  advice,  which 
you  shall  command,  but  which  I  will  not  press  on  you  superfluously.  Wend  we  to  the 
borough  together — ^the  pleasant  solitude  of  the  forest  may  dispose  us  to  open  our  hearts 
to  each  other."  ^ 

They  did  walk  up  to  the  little  town  in  company,  and,  somewhat  to  Master  Holdenough's 
surprise,  the  Colonel,  though  they  talked  on  various  subjects,  did  not  request  of  him  any 
ghostly  advice  on  the  subject  of  his  love  to  his  fair  cousin,  while,  greatly  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  soldier,  the  clergyman  kept  his  word,  and  in  his  own  phrase,  was  not 
so  superfluous  as  to  ofler  upon  so  delicate  a  point  his  unasked  counsel. 


Then  are  the  harpies  gone— Yet  ere  wc  perch 
Where  such  foul  birds  have  roosted,  let  us  cleanse 
The  foul  obscenity  they've  left  behind  them. 

Agamemnox. 


J^^^^^HE  embassy  of  Wildrake  had  been  successful,  chiefly  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Episcopal  divine,  whom  we  formerly  found  acting  in  the  character  of 
a  chaplain  to  the  family,  and  Avhose  voice  had  great  influence  on  many 
accounts  with  its  master. 

A  little  before  high  noon,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his  small  household,  were  again  in 
unchallenged  possession  of  their  old  apartments  at  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock ;  and  the 
combined  exertions  of  Joceline  Jolifie,  of  Phoebe,  and  of  old  Joan,  were  employed  in 
putting  to  rights  what  the  late  intruders  had  left  in  great  disorder. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  had,  like  all  persons  of  quality  of  that  period,  a  love  of  order  amounting 
to  precision,  and  felt,  like  a  fine  lady  whose  dress  has  been  disordered  in  a  crowd,  insulted 
and  humiliated  by  the  rude  confusion  into  which  his  household  goods  had  been  thrown, 
and  impatient  till  his  mansion  was  purified  from  all  marks  of  intrusion.  In  his  anger 
he  uttered  more  orders  than  the  limited  number  of  his  domestics  were  likely  to  find  time 
or  hands  to  execute.  "  The  villains  have  left  such  sulphureous  steams  behind  them,  too," 
said  the  old  knight,  "  as  if  old  Davie  Leslie  and  the  whole  Scottish  army  had  quartered 
among  them.'' 
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"  It  may  be  near  as  bad,"  said  Joceline,  "  for  men  say,  for  certiun,  it  was  the  Devil 
came  down  bodily  among  them,  and  made  them  troop  off." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness  a  gentleman,  as  old  Will 
Shakspeare  says.  He  never  interferes  with  those  of  his  own  coat,  for  the  Lees  have 
been  here,  father  and  son,  these  five  hundred  years,  without  disquiet ;  and  no  sooner 
came  these  misbegotten  churls,  than  he  plays  his  own  part  among  them." 

"  Well,  one  thing  he  and  they  have  left  us,"  said  Joliffe,  "  which  we  may  thank  them 
for ;  and  that  is,  such  a  well-filled  larder  and  buttery  as  has  been  seldom  seen  in  Wood- 
stock Lodge  this  many  a  day :  carcasses  of  mutton,  large  rounds  of  beef,  barrels  of 
confectioners*  ware,  pipes  and  runlets  of  sack,  muscadine,  ale,  and  what  not.  We  shall 
have  a  royal  time  on't  through  half  the  winter;  and  Joan  must  get  to  salting  and  pickling 
presently," 

"  Out,  villain  ! "  said  the  knight ;  "  are  we  to  feed  on  the  fragments  of  such  scum  of  the 
earth  as  these  ?  Cast  them  forth  instantly  !  Nay,"  checking  himself,  "  that  were  a  sin ; 
but  give  them  to  the  poor,  or  see  them  sent  to  the  owners.  And,  hark  ye,  I  will  none 
of  their  strong  liquors.  I  would  rather  drink  like  a  hermit  all  my  life,  than  seem  to 
pledge  such  scoundrels  as  these  in  their  leavings,  like  a  miserable  drawer,  who  drains  off 
the  ends  of  the  bottles  after  the  guests  have  paid  their  reckoning,  and  gone  off.  And, 
hark  ye,  I  will  taste  no  water  from  the  cistern  out  of  which  these  slaves  have  been 
serving  themselves — fetch  me  down  a  pitcher  from  Rosamond's  spring." 

Alice  heard  this  injunction,  and  well  guessing  there  was  enough  for  the  other  members 
of  the  family  to  do,  she  quietly  took  a  small  pitcher,  and  flinging  a  cloak  around  her, 
walked  out  in  person  to  procure  Sir  Henry  the  water  which  he  desired.  Meantime, 
Joceline  said,  with  some  hesitation,  "  that  a  man  still  remained,  belonging  to  the  party 
of  these  strangers,  who  was  directing  about  the  removal  of  some  trunks  and  mails  which 
belonged  to  the  Commissioners,  and  who  could  receive  his  honour's  commands  about  the 
provisions." 

"  Let  him  come  hither."  (The  dialogue  was  held  in  the  hall.)  "  Why  do  you  hesitate 
and  drumble  in  that  manner?" 

"  Only,  sir,"  said  Joceline,  "  only  perhaps  your  honour  might  not  wish  to  see  him, 
being  the  same  who,  not  long  since" 

He  paused. 

"  Sent  ray  rapier  a-hawking  through  the  firmament,  thou  wouldst  say  ?  Why,  when 
did  I  take  spleen  at  a  man  for  standing  his  ground  against  me  ?  Roundhead  as  he  is, 
man,  I  like  him  the  better  of  that,  not  the  worse.  I  hunger  and  thirst  to  have  another 
turn  with  him,  I  have  thought  on  his  passado  ever  since,  and  I  believe,  were  it  to  try 
again,  I  know  a  feat  would  control  it.     Fetch  him  directly." 

Trusty  Tomkins  was  presently  ushered  in,  bearing  himself  with  an  iron  gravity,  which 
neither  the  terrors  of  the  preceding  night,  nor  the  dignified  demeanour  of  the  high-born 
personage  before  whom  he  stood,  were  able  for  an  instant  to  overcome." 

"  How  now,  good  felloAv?"  said  Sir  Henry;  "  I  would  fain  see  something  more  of 
thy  fence,  which  bafllcd  me  the  other  evening ;  but  truly,  I  tliink  the  light  was  somewhat 
too  faint  for  my  old  eyes.  Take  a  foil,  man — I  Avalk  here  in  the  hall,  as  Hamlet  says  ; 
and  'tis  the  breathing-time  of  day  with  me.     Take  a  foil,  then,  in  thy  hand." 

"  Since  it  is  your  Avorship's  desire,"  said  the  steward,  letting  fall  his  long  cloak,  and 
taking  the  foil  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,"  said  the  knight,  "  if  your  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready.  Methinks  the  very 
stepping  on  this  same  old  pavement  hath  charmed  away  the  gout  which  threatened  me. 
Sa — sa— I  tread  as  firm  as  a  game-cock." 

They  began  the  play  with  great  spirit ;  and  whether  the  old  knight  really  fought  more 
coolly  with  the  blunt  than  with  the  sharp  weapon,  or  whether  the  steward  gave  him 
some  grains  of  advantage  in  this  merely  sportive  encounter,  it  is  certain  Sir  Henry  had 
the  better  in  the  assault     His  success  put  him  into  exceUent  humour. 
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"  There,'*  said  lie,  "  1  found  jour  trick — naj,  you  cheat  me  not  twice  the  same  way, 
There  was  a  very  palpable  hit  Why,  had  I  bad  but  ligUt  enough  the  other  night — 
But  it  skills  not  speaking  of  it — Here  we  leave  off.  I  must  not  fight,  as  we  unwiae 
cavaliers  did  with  you  roundhearj  rascals,  heating  you  so  oft^n  that  we  taught  you  to 
beat  ua  at  last  And  good  now,  tell  me  why  you  are  leaving  your  larder  so  full  here  ? 
Do  you  think  I  or  my  Ikmily  can  use  broken  victuals  ?  What,  have  you  no  better 
employment  for  your  rounds  of  sequesErated  beef  than  to  leave  them  behind  you  when 
you  shift  your  quartern  ?*' 

**  So  please  your  honour,*'  said  Torakins,  "  it  may  he  that  you  desire  not  the  flesh  of 
beevesj  of  rams,  or  of  goats.  Kevertheless,  when  you  know  tliat  the  pro  via  ions  were 
proTidcd  and  paid  for  out  of  your  own  reuts  and  stock  at  Ditchleyj  sequestrated  to  the 
086  of  the  state  more  than  a  year  since,  it  may  be  you  will  have  less  scruple  to  use  them 
for  your  own  behoof." 

*'  Rest  a.^.^ured  that  I  Bball,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  **  and  glad  you  have  helped  me  to  a  shore 
of  mine  own.  Ceilainly  I  was  an  ass  to  suspect  your  masters  of  subsisting,  save  at 
honest  nieu*a  expense  " 

*'  And  aa  for  the  rumpa  of  beeves,"  continued  Tomkins,  with  the  same  solemnity, 
"there  is  a  rump  at  Westminster,  which  will  stand  us  of  the  army  much  hacking  and 
hewing  yet^  ere  it  is  discussed  to  our  mind/' 

Sir  Henry  pauseil,  as  if  to  consider  what  wa^  the  meaning  of  this  innuendo  ;  for  he 
was  not  a  person  of  very  quick  apprehension.  But  having  at  length  caught  the  meaning 
of  it,  he  burst  into  an  explosion  of  louder  laughter  than  Joceline  had  seen  him  indulge 
in  for  a  gowl  while* 

"  Right,  knave,"  he  said,  "  I  taste  thy  jest — It  is  the  very  moral  of  the  puppet-show. 
Faust  us  raised  the  devil,  as  the  Parliament  raised  the  army,  and  then,  as  the  devil  flie^ 
away  with  Faust  us,  so  will  the  army  fly  away  with  the  Parliament,  or  the  rump,  as  thou 
caU'st  it,  or  sitting  part  of  the  so-called  Parliament-  And  then,  look  you,  friend,  the 
xerj  devil  of  all  hath  my  willing  consent  to  fly  away  with  the  army  in  its  turn,  from 
the  highest  general  down  to  the  loivest  rlrum-hoy.  Nay,  never  look  fierce  for  the 
matter  ;  remeiiiher  theie  io  daylight  t^nough  iiow  for  a  gaiiit;  at  bliaips.'* 

Trusty  Tomkins  appeared  to  think  it  best  to  suppress  his  displeasure  ;  and  observing 
that  the  wains  were  ready  to  transport  the  Commissioners*  property  to  the  borough, 
took  a  grave  leave  of  Sir  Henry  Lee. 

Meantime  the  old  man  continued  to  pace  his  recovered  hall,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
evincing  greater  signs  of  glee  than  he  had  shown  since  the  fatal  30th  of  January. 

"  Here  we  are  again  in  the  old  frank,  Joliffe  ;  well  victualled  too.  How  the  knave 
solved  my  point  of  conscience  ! — the  dullest  of  them  is  a  special  casuist  where  the 
question  concerns  profit.  Look  out  if  there  are  not  some  of  our  own  ragged  regiment 
lurking  about,  to  whom  a  bellyful  would  be  a  God-send,  Joceline.  Then  his  fence, 
Joceline,  though  the  fellow  foins  well,  very  sufficient  well.  But  thou  saw'st  how  I  dealt 
with  him  when  I  had  fitting  light,  Joceline." 

"  Ay,  and  so  your  honour  did,"  said  Joceline.  "  You  taught  him  to  know  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  from  Saunders  Gardner.  Til  warrant  him  he  will  not  wish  to  come  under 
your  honour's  thumb  again." 

"  Why,  I  am  waxing  old,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  "  but  skill  will  not  rust  through  age, 
though  sinews  must  stiffen.  But  my  age  is  like  a  lusty  winter,  as  old  Will  says,  frosty 
but  kindly  ;  and  what  if,  old  as  we  are,  we  live  to  see  better  days  yet !  I  promise  thee, 
Joceline,  I  love  this  jarring  betwixt  the  rogues  of  the  board  and  the  rogues  of  the 
sword.     When  thieves  quarrel,  true  men  have  a  chance  of  coming  by  their  own." 

Thus  triumphed  the  old  cavalier,  in  the  treble  glory  of  having  recovered  his  dwelling, 
—  regained,  as  he  thought,  his  character  as  a  man  of  fence,  and  finally,  discovered  some 
prospect  of  a  change  of  times,  in  which  he  was  not  without  hopes  that  something  might 
turn  up  for  the  royal  interest. 
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Meanwhile,  Alice,  with  a  prouder  and  a  lighter  heart  tlian  had  danced  in  her  bosom 
for  several  days,  went  forth  with  a  gaiety  to  which  she  of  late  had  been  a  stranger,  to 
contribute  her  assistance  to  the  regulation  and  supply  of  the  household,  by  bringing  the 
fresh  water  wanted  from  fair  Rosamond's  well. 

Perliaps  she  remembered,  that  when  she  was  but  a  girl,  her  cousin  Markham  used, 
among  others,  to  make  her  perform  that  duty,  as  presenting  the  character  of  some 
captive  Trojan  princess,  condemned  by  her  situation  to  draw  the  waters  from  some 
Grecian  spring,  for  the  use  of  the  proud  victor.  At  any  rate,  she  certainly  joyed  to 
see  her  father  reinstated  in  his  ancient  habitation  ;  and  the  joy  was  not  the  less  sincere, 
that  she  knew  their  return  to  Woodstock  had  been  procured  by  means  of  her  cousin, 
and  that  even  in  her  fatlier's  prejudiced  eyes,  Everard  had  been  in  some  degree  excul- 
pated of  the  accusations  the  old  knight  had  brought  against  him  ;  and  that,  if  a 
reconciliation  had  not  yet  taken  place,  the  preliminaries  had  been  established  on  which 
such  a  desirable  conclusion  might  easily  be  founded.  It  was  like  the  conunencement  of 
a  bridge  ;  when  the  foundation  is  securely  laid,  and  the  piers  raised  above  the  influence 
of  the  torrent,  the  throwing  of  the  arches  may  be  accomplished  in  a  subsequent  season. 

The  doubtful  fate  of  her  only  brother  might  have  clouded  even  this  momentary 
gleam  of  sunshine ;  but  Alice  had  been  bred  up  during  the  close  and  frequent  contest 
of  civil  war,  and  had  acquired  the  habit  of  hoping  in  behalf  of  those  dear  to  her,  until 
hope  was  lost.  In  the  present  case,  all  reports  seemed  to  assure  her  of  her  brother's 
safety. 

Besides  these  causes  for  gaiety,  Alice  Lee  had  the  pleasing  feeling  that  she  was 
restored  to  the  habitation  and  the  haunts  of  her  childhood,  from  which  she  had  not 
departed  without  much  pain,  the  more  felt,  perhaps,  because  suppressed,  in  order  to 
avoid  irritating  her  father's  sense  of  his  misfortune.  Finally,  she  enjoyed  for  the  instant 
the  gleam  of  self-satisfaction  by  which  we  see  the  young  and  well-disposed  so  often 
animated,  when  tliey  can  be,  in  common  phrase,  helpful  to  those  whom  they  love,  and 
perform  at  the  moment  of  need  some  of  those  little  domestic  tasks,  which  age  receives 
with  so  much  pleasure  from  the  dutiful  hands  of  youth.  So  that,  altogether,  as  she 
hasted  through  the  remains  and  vestiges  of  a  wilderness  already  mentioned,  and  from 
tlience  about  a  bow -shot  into  the  Park,  to  bring  a  pitcher  of  water  from  Rosamond's 
spring,  Alice  Lee,  her  features  enlivened  and  her  complexion  a  little  raised  by  the 
exercise,  had,  for  the  moment,  regained  the  gay  and  brilliant  vivacity  of  expression 
wliich  had  been  the  characteristic  of  her  beauty  in  her  earlier  and  happier  days. 

This  fountain  of  old  memory  had  been  once  adorned  with  architectural  ornaments  in 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly  relating  to  ancient  mytliology.  All  these 
were  now  wasted  and  overthrown,  and  existed  only  as  moss-covered  ruins,  while  the 
living  spring  continued  to  furnish  its  daily  treasures,  unrivalled  in  purity,  though  the 
quantity  was  small,  gushing  out  amid  disjointed  stones,  and  bubbling  through  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture. 

With  a  light  step  and  laughing  brow  the  young  Lady  of  Lee  was  approaching  the 
fountain  usually  so  solitary,  when  she  paused  on  beholding  some  one  se^ited  beside  it. 
She  proceeded,  however,  with  confidence,  though  Avitli  a  st(!p  something  less  gay,  when 
she  observed  that  the  person  was  a  female ;  some  menial  perhaps  from  the  town,  whom 
a  fanciful  mistress  occasionally  dispatched  for  the  water  of  a  spring,  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  pure,  or  some  aged  woman,  who  made  a  little  trade  by  carrying  it  to  the 
better  sort  of  families,  and  selling  it  for  a  trifle.  There  was  no  cause,  therefore,  for 
apprehension. 

Yet  the  terrors  of  the  times  were  so  great,  that  Alice  did  not  see  a  stranger  even  of 
her  own  sex  without  some  apprehension.  Denaturalized  women  had  as  usual  followed 
the  camps  of  both  armies  during  the  Civil  War  ;  who,  on  the  one  side  with  open 
profligacy  and  profanity,  on  the  other  with  the  fraudful  tone  of  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy, 
exercised  nearly  in  like  degree  their  talents,  for  murder  or  plunder.      But  it  was  broad 
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daylight,  the  distance  from  the  Lodge  was  but  triflm^,  and  tlioogh  a  little  alarmed  at 
seeLng  a  stmnger  where  she  expected  deep  solitude,  the  daughter  of  the  haughty  old 
Knight  had  too  much  of  the  lion  about  her,  to  fear  without  some  determined  and 
decided  cause. 

Alice  walked,  therefore,  gravely  on  toward  tlie  fount,  and  eomposed  her  looks  as  she 
took  a  hasty  glance  of  the  female  who  was  seated  there,  and  addressed  herself  to  hei' 
taiik  of  filling  her  pitcher. 

The  woman,  whose  presence  had  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  Alice  I^ee,  was  a 
person  of  the  lower  rank,  whose  red  cloakj  russet  kirtk%  handkerchief  trimmed  with 
Coventry  blue,  and  a  coarse  steeple  hat,  could  not  indicate  at  best  any  thing  higher  than 
the  wife  of  a  small  farmer,  or,  perhaps^  the  helpmate  of  a  bailiff  or  hind.  It  waa  well  if 
she  proved  nothing  worse-  Her  clothes,  indeed,  were  of  good  materials  ;  but,  what  the 
female  eye  discerns  with  half  a  glance,  they  were  indifferently  actuated  and  put  on. 
This  looked  &3  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  person  by  whom  they  were  worn,  but  were 
articles  of  which  she  had  become  the  mistress  by  some  accident,  if  not  by  some  success- 
ful robbpiy.  Her  size,  too,  as  did  not  escape  AUce,  even  in  the  short  perusal  she 
afforded  the  stranger,  was  unusual ;  her  features  swarthy  and  singularly  harsh,  and  her 
manner  altogether  unpropitious.  The  young  lady  almost  wislit^d,  as  she  stooped  to  fill 
her  pitcher,  that  she  had  rather  turned  back,  and  sent  Joceline  on  the  errand  ;  but 
repentance  was  too  late  noWj  and  she  had  only  to  disguise  as  well  as  ahe  could  her 
unpleasant  feelings^ 

"  The  blessings  of  this  bright  day  to  one  as  bright  as  it  is,"  aaid  the  stranger,  with 
no  unfriendly,  though  a  harsli  voice, 

*'  I  thank  you,"  said  Alice  in  reply ;  and  eontinued  to  fill  her  pitcher  busily,  by 
assistance  of  an  iron  bowl  which  remained  still  chainad  to  one  of  the  stones  beside  the 
ibuntain* 

"  Perhaps,  my  pretty  maiden^  if  you  would  accept  my  help,  your  work  would  be 
Booner  done,"  said  the  stranger, 

**  I  thank  you/'  said  Alice  ;  "  but  had  I  needed  assistance,  I  could  have  brought  tho^e 
with  me  who  had  rendered  it." 

**Ido  not  doubt  of  that,  my  pretty  maiden,"  answered  the  female;  "there  are  too 
many  lads  in  Woodstock  with  eyes  in  their  heads — No  doubt  you  could  have  brought 
with  you  any  one  of  them  who  looked  on  you,  if  you  had  listed  ?  " 

Alice  replied  not  a  syllable,  for  she  did  not  like  the  freedom  used  by  the  speaker,  and 
was  desirous  to  break  off  the  conversation. 

"  Are  you  offended,  my  pretty  mistress  ?  "  said  the  stranger ;  "  that  was  far  from  my 
purpose. — I  will  put  my  question  otherwise. — Are  the  good  dames  of  Woodstock  so 
careless  of  their  pretty  daughters  as  to  let  the  flower  of  them  all  wander  about  the  wild 
chase  without  a  mother,  or  a  somebody  to  prevent  the  fox  from  running  away  with  the 
lamb? — that  carelessness,  methinks,  shows  small  kindness." 

"  Content  yourself,  good  woman,  I  am  not  far  from  protection  and  assistance,"  said 
Alice,  who  liked  less  and  less  the  effrontery  of  her  new  acquaintance. 

"  Alas !  my  pretty  maiden,"  said  the  stranger,  patting  with  her  large  and  hard  hand 
the  head  which  Alice  had  kept  bended  down  towards  the  water  which  slie  was  laving, 
"it  would  be  difficult  to  hear  such  a  pipe  as  yours  at  the  town  of  Woodstock,  scream  sls 
loud  as  you  would." 

Alice  shook  the  woman's  hand  angrily  off,  took  up  her  pitcher,  though  not  above  half 
full,  and  as  she  saw  the  stranger  rise  at  the  same  time,  said,  not  without  fear  doubtless, 
but  with  a  natural  feeling  of  resentment  and  dignity,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  make  my 
cries  heard  as  far  as  Woodstock ;  were  there  occasion  for  my  crying  for  help  at  all,  it  is 
nearer  at  hand." 

She  spoke  not  without  a  warrant ;  for,  at  the  moment,  broke  through  the  bushes,  and 
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stood  by  her  side,  the  noble  hound  Bevis ;  fixing  on  the  stranger  his  eyes  that  glanced 
fire,  raising  every  hair  on  his  gallant  mane  as  upright  as  the  bristles  of  a  wild  boar 
when  hard  pressed,  grinning  till  a  case  of  teeth,  which  would  have  matched  those  of 
any  wolf  in  Russia,  were  displayed  in  fuU  array,  and,  without  either  barking  or 
springing,  seeming,  by  his  low  determined  growl,  to  await  but  the  signal  for  dashing  at 
the  female,  whom  he  plainly  considered  as  a  suspicious  person. 


But  the  stranger  was  undaunted.  "  My  pretty  maiden,"  she  said,  "  you  have  indeed 
a  formidable  guardian  there,  where  cockneys  or  bumpkins  are  concerned ;  but  we  who 
have  been  at  the  wars  knoAV  spells  for  taming  such  furious  dragons ;  and  therefore  let 
not  your  four-footed  protector  go  loose  on  me,  for  he  is  a  noble  animal,  and  nothing  but 
self-defence  would  induce  me  to  do  him  injury."  So  saying,  she  drew  a  pistol  from  her 
bosom,  and  cocked  it — pointing  it  towards  the  dog,  as  if  apprehensive  that  he  would 
spring  upon  her. 

"Hold,  woman,  hold!"  said  Alice  Lee;  "the  dog  will  not  do  you  harm. — Down, 
Bevis,  couch  down. — And  ere  you  attempt  to  hurt  him,  know  he  is  the  favourite  hound 
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of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchlejj  the  keeper  of  Woodstock  Parkj  who  would  severely 
revenge  aiiy  injury  offered  to  liim." 

**  And  you,  pretty  one,  are  the  old  knighfs  house-keeper,  doubtlefia  ?  I  have  often 
lieai-d  the  Lee«  liave  good  tasste." 

"  I  am  bis  daughter,  good  woman," 

*'  His  daughter  I — I  was  blind — but  yet  it  is  true,  nothing  leaa  perfect  could  answer 
the  description  which  aU  the  world  has  given  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee,  I  trust  that  my 
folly  has  given  my  young  mistress  no  offence,  and  that  she  will  allow  me,  io  token  of 
reconciliation,  to  fi.ll  her  pitr.her,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  she  will  j>ennit/' 

"  As  yon  will,  good  mother  ;  bat  I  am  about  to  return  instantly  to  the  Lodgc^  to  w^hieh, 
in  these  times,  I  cannot  admit  strangers.  You  can  ibllow  me  no  farther  than  the  verge 
of  tlie  wilderness,  and  I  am  already  too  long  from  home :  I  wiU  send  some  one  to  meet 
and  j-clieve  you  of  tlie  pitcher."  So  saying,  she  tunicd  her  back,  with  a  feeling  of  terrof 
which  she  could  hardly  account  for,  and  began  to  walk  quickly  towards  the  Lodge,  thinking 
thus  to  get  rid  of  her  trouble^iMime  acquaintance. 

But  she  reckoned  without  her  host  ;  for  in  a  moment  her  new  companion  was  by  her 
side,  not  running,  indeed,  hut  walking  with  prodigious  long  unwomanly  strides,  w^hich 
soon  brought  her  up  with  the  hurried  and  timid  stops  of  the  frightened  maiden.  But 
her  manner  vrm  more  respectful  than  formerly,  though  her  voice  t^ounded  remarkably 
harsh  and  disagreeable,  aud  her  whole  appearance  suggested  an  undefined,  yet  irresistible 
feeling  of  approhenijion. 

*'  Pardon  a  stranger,  lovely  Mistress  Alice,"  said  her  persecutor,  **  that  was  not  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  a  lady  of  your  high  quality  and  a  peasant  wench,  and  who 
epoke  to  you  with  a  degree  of  ircedojn,  ill^befittiug  your  rank,  ccrtaiuJy,  and  condition, 
and  whieh,  I  fear,  has  given  you  offence.** 

"  No  offence  whatever,"  replied  AJice  j  **  buti  good  woman,  I  am  near  home,  and  can 
excuse  your  farther  company,— You  are  unknown  to  me," 

**  But  it  follows  not,"  said  the  stranger,  *^  that  f/our  fortunes  may  not  be  known  to  we, 
fair  Mistress  Alice,  Look  on  my  swarthy  brow— England  breeds  none  such — ^and  in 
the  lands  from  which  I  eome^  the  sun  which  blackens  our  eomplexionj  pour?^,  io  make 
amends,  rays  of  knowledge  into  our  brains,  which  are  denied  to  those  of  your  lukewarm 
climate.  Let  me  look  upon  your  pretty  hand, — [attempting  to  possess  herself  of  it,] — 
and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  hear  what  will  please  you." 

"  I  hear  what  does  not  please  me,"  said  Alice,  with  dignity ;  "  you  must  carry  your 
tricks  of  fortune-telling  and  palmistry  to  the  women  of  the  village — We  of  the  gentry 
hold  them  to  be  either  imposture  or  unlawful  knowledge." 

"  Yet  you  would  fain  hear  of  a  certain  Colonel,  I  warrant  you,  whom  certain  unhappy 
circumstances  have  separated  from  his  family ;  you  would  give  better  than  silver  if  I 
could  assure  you  that  you  would  see  him  in  a  day  or  two— ay,  perhaps,  sooner." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,  good  woman ;  if  you  want  alms,  there  is  a 
piece  of  silver — it  is  all  I  have  in  my  purse." 

"  It  were  pity  that  I  should  take  it,"  said  the  female ;  "  and  yet  give  it  me — ^for  the 
princess  in  the  fairy  tale  must  ever  deserve,  by  her  generosity,  the  bounty  of  the 
benevolent  fairy,  before  she  is  rewarded  by  her  protection." 

"  Take  it — take  it — ^give  me  my  pitcher,"  said  Alice,  "  and  begone, — ^yonder  comes 
one  of  my  father's  servants. — What,  ho ! — Joceline — Joceline  I " 

The  old  fortune-teller  hastily  dropped  something  into  the  pitcher  as  she  restored  it  to 
Alice  Lee,  and,  plying  her  long  limbs,  disappeared  speedily  under  cover  of  the  wood. 

Bevis  turned,  and  backed,  and  showed  some  inclination  to  harass  the  retreat  of  this 
suspicious  person,  yet,  as  if  uncertain,  ran  towards  Joliffe,  and  fawned  on  him,  as  to 
demand  his  advice  and  encouragement.  Joceline  pacified  the  animal,  and,  coming  up  to 
his  young  lady,  asked  her,  with  surprise,  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether  she  had 
been  frightened  ?     Alice  made  light  of  her  alarm,  for  which,  indeed,  she  could  not  have 
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assigned  any  very  competent  reason,  for  the  manners  of  the  woman,  though  bold  and 
intrusive,  were  not  menacing.  She  only  said  she  had  met  a  fortune-teller  by  Rosamond's 
Well,  and  had  had  some  difficulty  in  shaking  her  o£ 

^*  Ah,  the  gipsy  thief,"  said  Joceline,  '^  how  well  she  scented  there  was  food  in  the 
pantry ! — they  have  noses  like  ravens  these  strollers.  Look  you,  Mistress  Alice,  you 
shall  not  see  a  raven,  or  a  carrion-crow  in  all  the  blue  sky  for  a  mile  round  you ;  but  let 
a  sheep  drop  suddenly  down  on  the  green-sward,  and  before  the  poor  creature's  dead  you 
shall  see  a  dozen  of  such  guests  croaking,  as  if  inviting  each  other  to  the  banquet. — 
Just  so  it  is  with  these  sturdy  beggars.  You  will  see  few  enough  of  them  when  there's 
nothing  to  give,  but  when  hough's  in  the  pot,  they  will  have  share  on't" 

"  You  are  so  proud  of  your  fresh  supply  of  provender,"  said  Alice,  "  that  you 
suspect  all  of  a  design  on't.  I  do  not  think  this  woman  will  venture  near  your  kitchen, 
Joceline." 

"  It  will  be  best  for  her  health,"  said  Joceline,  "  lest  I  give  her  a  ducking  for 
digestion. — But  give  me  the  pitcher.  Mistress  Alice— meeter  I  bear  it  than  you. — How 
now  ?  what  jingles  at  the  bottom  ?  have  you  lifted  the  pebbles  as  well  as  the  water  ?" 

'^  I  think  the  woman  dropped  something  into  the  pitcher,"  said  Alice. 

"  Nay,  we  must  look  to  that,  for  it  is  like  to  be  a  charm,  and  we  have  enough  of  the 
devil's  ware  about  Woodstock  already — ^we  will  not  spare  for  the  water — I  can  run  back 
and  fill  the  pitcher."  He  poured  out  the  water  upon  the  grass,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pitcher  was  found  a  gold  ring,  in  which  was  set  a  ruby,  apparently  of  some  value. 

"  Nay,  if  this  be  not  enchantment,  I  know  not  what  w,"  said  Joceline.  "  Truly, 
Mistress  Alice,  I  think  you  had  better  throw  aAvay  this  gimcrack.  Such  gifts  from 
such  hands  are  a  kind  of  press-money  which  the  devil  uses  for  enlisting  his  regiment  of 
witches ;  and  if  they  take  but  so  much  as  a  bean  from  him,  they  become  his  bond  slaves 
for  life — Ay,  you  look  at  the  gew-gaw,  but  to-morrow  you  will  find  a  lead  ring,  and 
a  common  pebble  in  its  stead." 

"  Nay,  Joceline,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  find  out  that  dark-complexioned  woman, 
and  return  to  her  what  seems  of  some  value.  So,  cause  enquiry  to  be  made,  and  be 
sure  you  return  her  ring.     It  seems  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed." 

"  Umph  I  that  is  ahvays  the  way  with  women,"  murmured  Joceline.  **  You  will 
never  get  the  best  of  them,  but  she  is  willing  to  save  a  bit  of  finery. — Well,  Mistress 
Alice,  I  trust  that  you  are  too  young  and  too  pretty  to  be  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
witches." 

"  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  it  till  you  turn  conjuror,"  said  Alice;  "so  hasten  to  the 
well,  where  you  are  like  still  to  find  the  woman,  and  let  her  know  that  Alice  Lee 
desires  none  of  her  gifts,  any  more  than  she  did  of  her  society." 

So  saying,  the  young  lady  pursued  her  way  to  the  Lodge,  while  Joceline  went  down 
to  Rosamond's  Well  to  execute  her  commission.  But  the  fortune-teller,  or  whoever  she 
might  be,  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  neither,  finding  that  to  be  the  case,  did  Joceline 
give  himself  much  trouble  in  tracking  her  farther. 

"  If  this  ring,  which  I  dare  say  the  jade  stole  somewhere,"  said  the  under-keeper  to 
himself,  "  be  worth  a  few  nobles,  it  is  better  in  honest  hands  than  in  that  of  vagabonds. 
My  master  has  a  right  to  all  waifs  and  strays,  and  certainly  such  a  ring,  in  possession 
of  a  gipsy,  must  be  a  waif.  So  I  shall  confiscate  it  without  scruple,  and  apply  the 
produce  to  the  support  of  Sir  Henry's  household,  which  is  like  to  be  poor  enough. 
Thank  Heaven,  my  military  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  carry  hooks  at  my  finger- 
ends — that  is  trooper's  law.  Yet,  hang  it,  after  all,  I  had  best  take  it  to  Mark  Everard 
and  ask  his  advice — I  hold  him  now  to  be  your  learned  counsellor  in  law  where 
Mistress  Alice's  affairs  are  concerned,  and  my  learned  Doctor,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
for  such  as  concern  Church  and  State  and  Sir  Henry  Lee — And  111  give  them  leave  to 
give  mine  umbles  to  the  kites  and  ravens  if  they  find  me  conferring  my  confidence 
where  it  is  not  safe." 
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Being  skillcss  in  these  parts,  wliich,  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  inhospitable. 

TWELFTH  KIOUT. 


gsjHERE  was  a  little  attempt  at  preparation,  now  that  the  dinner  hour  was 
arrived,  which  showed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  few  but  faithful  domestics, 


the  good  knight  had  returned  in  triumph  to  his  home. 
^  The  great  tankard,  exhibiting  in  bas-relief  the  figure  of  Michael  subduing 
the  Arch-enemy,  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  Joceline  and  Phoebe  dutifully  attended ; 
the  one  behind  the  chair  of  Sir  Henry,  the  other  to  wait  upon  her  young  mistress,  and 
both  to  make  out,  by  formal  and  regular  observance,  the  want  of  a  more  numerous 
train. 

"  A  health  to  King  Charles ! "  said  the  old  knight,  handing  the  massive  tankard  to 
his  daughter;  "drink  it,  my  love,  though  it  be  rebel  ale  which  they  have  left  us. 
I  will  pledge  thee ;  for  the  toast  will  excuse  the  liquor,  had  Noll  himself  brewed  it." 

The  young  lady  touched  the  goblet  with  her  lip,  and  retiurned  it  to  her  father,  who 
took  a  copious  draught. 

"  I  will  not  say  blessing  on  their  hearts,"  said  he ;  "  though  I  must  own  they  drank 
good  ale." 

"  No  wonder,  sir ;  they  come  lightly  by  the  malt,  and  need  not  spare  it,"  said  Joceline. 

"  Say*st  thou  ?  "  said  the  knight ;  "  thou  shalt  finish  the  tankard  thyself  for  that  very 
jest's  sake." 
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Nor  was  his  follower  slow  in  doing  reason  to  the  royal  pledge.  He  bowed,  and 
replaced  the  tankard,  saying,  after  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  sculpture,  '*  I  had  a  gibe 
with  that  same  red-coat  about  the  Saint  Michael  just  now." 

"  Red-coat— ha !  what  red-coat  ?"  said  the  hasty  old  man.  "  Do  any  of  these  knaves 
still  lurk  about  Woodstock? — Quoit  him  down  stairs  instantly,  Joceline. — Know  we 
not  Galloway  nags  ?  " 

"  So  please  you,  he  is  in  some  charge  here,  and  wiU  speedily  be  gone. — It  is  he — ^he 
who  had  a  rencontre  with  your  honour  in  the  wood." 

"  Ay,  but  I  paid  liim  off  for  it  in  the  hall,  as  you  yourself  saw. — I  was  never  in 
better  fence  in  my  life,  Joceline.  That  same  steward  fellow  is  not  so  utterly  black- 
hearted a  rogue  as  the  most  of  them,  Joceline.  He  fences  well — excellent  well.  I  will 
have  thee  try  a  bout  in  the  hall  with  him  to-morrow,  though  I  think  he  will  be  too  hard 
for  thee.     I  know  thy  strength  to  an  inch." 

He  might  say  this  with  some  truth ;  for  it  was  Joceline's  fashion,  when  called  on,  as 
sometimes  happened,  to  fence  with  his  patron,  just  to  put  forth  as  much  of  his  strength 
and  skill  as  obliged  the  Knight  to  contend  hard  for  the  victory,  which,  in  the  long  run, 
he  always  contrived  to  yield  up  to  him,  like  a  discreet  serving-man. 

"And  what  said  this  roundheaded  steward  of  our  great  Saint  Michael's  standing  cup  ?" 

"  Marry,  he  scoffed  at  our  good  saint,  and  said  he  was  little  better  than  one  of  the 
golden  calves  of  Bethel.  But  I  told  him  he  should  not  talk  so,  until  one  of  their  own 
roundheaded  saints  had  given  the  devil  as  complete  a  cross-buttock  as  Saint  Michael  had 
given  him,  as  'tis  carved  upon  the  cup  there.  I  trow  that  made  him  silent  enough. 
And  then  he  would  know  whether  your  honour  and  Mistress  Alice,  not  to  mention  old 
Joan  and  myself,  since  it  is  your  honour's  pleasure  I  should  take  my  bed  here,  were  not 
afraid  to  sleep  in  a  house  that  had  been  so  much  disturbed.  But  I  told  him  we  feared 
no  fiends  or  goblins,  having  the  prayers  of  the  Church  read  every  evening." 

"  Joceline,"  said  Alice,  interrupting  him,  "  wert  thou  mad  ?  You  know  at  what  risk 
to  ourselves  and  the  good  doctor  the  performance  of  that  duty  takes  place." 

"  Oh,  Mistress  Alice,"  said  Joceline,  a  little  abashed,  "  you  may  be  sure  I  spoke  not 
a  word  of  the  doctor — No,  no^I  did  not  let  him  into  the  secret  that  we  had  such  a 
reverend  chaplain. — I  think  I  know  the  length  of  this  man's  foot.  We  have  had  a  jolli- 
fication or  so  together.     He  is  hand  and  glove  with  me,  for  as  great  a  fanatic  as  he  is." 

"  Trust  him  not  too  far,"  said  the  knight.  "  Nay,  I  fear  tliou  hast  been  imprudent 
already,  and  that  it  will  be  unsafe  for  the  good  man  to  come  here  after  nightfall,  as  is 
proposed.  These  Independents  have  noses  like  bloodhounds,  and  can  smell  out  a  loyalist 
under  any  disguise." 

"  If  your  honour  thinks  so,"  said  Joceline,  "  Pll  watch  for  the  doctor  Avith  good  will,  and 
bring  him  into  the  Lodge  by  the  old  condemned  postern,  and  so  up  to  this  apartment ; 
and  sure  this  man  Tomkino  would  never  presume  to  come  liither  ;  and  the  doctor  may 
have  a  bed  in  Woodstock  Lodge,  and  he  never  the  wiser  ;  or,  if  your  honour  does  not 
think  that  safe,  I  can  cut  his  tliroat  for  you,  and  I  would  not  mind  it  a  pin." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  the  knight.  "  He  is  under  our  roof,  and  a  guest,  though  not  an 
invited  one.— Go,  Jocoline ;  it  shall  be  thy  penance,  for  having  given  thy  tongue  too  much 
license,  to  watch  for  the  good  doctor,  and  to  take  care  of  his  safety  while  he  continues 
with  us.     An  October  night  or  two  in  the  forest  would  finish  the  good  man." 

"  He's  more  like  to  finish  our  October  than  our  October  is  to  finish  him,"  said  the 
keeper  ;  and  withdrew  under  the  encouraging  smile  of  his  patron. 

He  whistled  Bevis  along  with  him  to  share  in  his  watch ;  and  ha\'ing  received  exact 
information  where  the  clergyman  was  most  likely  to  be  found,  assured  his  master  that  he 
would  give  the  most  pointed  attention  to  his  safety.  When  the  attendants  hud  withdrawn, 
having  previously  removed  the  remains  of  the  meal,  the  old  knight,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  encouraged  pleasanter  visions  than  had  of  late  passed  through  his  imagination,  until 
by  degrees  he  was  surprised  by  actual  slumber ;  while  his  daughter,  not  venturing  to 
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move  bnt  on  ttptoe,  toolc  some  needle-work,  »nd  bringing  it  close  by  the  old  man's  side, 
employed  ht^r  fingers  on  this  task,  bendmg  her  eyes  from  time  to  time  on  her  parent, 
With  the  affectionate  zeal,  if  not  the  effective  power,  of  a  guardian  angel-  At  length,  as 
the  light  faded  away,  and  night  eame  on,  she  was  about  to  order  eaudlcs  to  be  bn^ught. 
But,  remembering  liow  indifierent  a  couch  Joceline's  cottage  had  afforded,  she  could  not 
think  of  interrupting  the  first  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  which  her  father  had  enjoyed, 
in  ail  probability,  for  the  last  two  nights  and  days. 

She  herself  had  no  other  amusement,  as  §he  sat  facing  one  of  the  great  oriel  windows, 
the  same  by  which  Wildrake  had  on  a  former  oc^casion  looked  in  upon  Tomkins  and 
Joceline  while  at  their  eompotations,  than  watching  the  clouds,  which  a  buy  vnnd 
sometimes  chased  from  the  broad  disk  of  the  harvest-moon,  sometimes  permitted  to 
accumulate,  and  exclude  her  brightness.  There  Is,  I  know  not  why,  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  imaginationj  in  c<mtem plating  the  Queen  of  Night,  when  ahe 
is  wading,  as  the  expression  is,  among  the  fji pours  which  she  has  not  power  to  dispel* 
and  which  on  their  aide  are  unable  entirely  to  quench  her  lustre*  It  is  the  striking 
image  of  patient  virtue,  calmly  pursuing  her  path  through  good  report  and  bad  report, 
having  that  excellence  in  herself  which  ought  to  command  all  admiration,  but  beili aimed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  worlds  by  suffering,  by  misfortune,  by  calumny, 

As  some  euch  reflections^  perhaps^  were  passing  through  Alice'»  imagination,  she 
became  sensible,  to  her  surprise  and  alarm,  that  some  one  had  clambered  up  upon  the 
window,  and  was  looking  into  the  room.  The  idea  of  supernatural  fear  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  agitate  Alice,  She  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  place  and  situation  ; 
for  folk  do  not  see  spectres  in  the  scenes  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  from 
infancy.  But  danger  from  maurauders  in  a  disturbed  country  was  a  more  formidable 
subject  of  apprehension,  and  the  thought  armed  Alice,  who  was  naturally  high  spirited, 
with  such  desperate  courage,  that  she  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  wall,  on  which  some 
fire-arms  hung,  and  while  she  scre-amcd  to  her  father  to  awake,  had  the  preaence  of 
mind  to  present  it  at  the  intruder*  She  did  so  the  more  readily,  beeause  she  imagined 
she  recognised  in  the  visagej  whieh  she  partially  saw,  the  features  of  the  woman  whom 
she  had  met  with  at  Rosamond's  Well,  and  which  bad  appeared  to  her  peeidiarly  harsh 
and  suspicious.  Her  father  at  the  same  time  seized  his  sword  and  came  forward,  while 
the  person  at  the  window,  alarmed  at  these  demonstrations,  and  endeavouring  to  descend, 
missed  footing,  as  had  Cavaliero  Wildrake  before,  and  went  down  to  the  earth  with  no 
small  noise.  Nor  was  the  reception  on  the  bosom  of  our  common  mother  either  soft  or 
safe ;  for,  by  a  most  terrific  bark  and  growl,  they  heard  that  Bevis  had  come  up  and 
seized  on  the  party,  ere  he  or  she  could  gain  their  feet. 

"  Hold  fast,  but  worry  not,"  said  the  old  knight. — "  Alice,  thou  art  the  queen  of 
wenches  !     Stand  fast  here  till  I  run  down  and  secure  the  rascal." 

"  For  God's  sake,  no,  my  dearest  father  I"  Alice  exclaimed ;  "  Joceline  will  be  up 
immediately — Hark  ! — I  hear  him." 

There  was  indeed  a  bustle  below,  and  more  than  one  light  danced  to  and  fro  in  confu- 
sion, while  those  who  bore  them  called  to  each  other,  yet  suppressing  their  voices  as 
they  spoke,  as  men  who  would  only  be  heard  by  those  they  addressed.  The  individual 
who  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Bevis  was  most  impatient  in  his  situation,  and  called 
with  least  precaution — "Here,  Lee, — Forester — take  the  dog  off,  else  I  must  shoot  him." 

"  If  thou  dost,"  said  Sir  Henry,  from  the  window,  "  I  blow  thy  brains  out  on  the 
spot.     Thieves,  Joceline,  thieves  !  come  up  and  secure  this  ruffian. — Bevis,  hold  on  !" 

"  Back,  Bevis ;  down,  sir,"  cried  Joceline.  "  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,  Sir  Henry — 
Saint  Michael,  I  shall  go  distracted !" 

A  terrible  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  Alice ;  could  Joceline  have  become 
unfaithful,  that  he  was  calling  Bevis  off  the  villain,  instead  of  encouraging  the  trusty 
dog  to  secure  him  ?  Her  father,  meantime,  moved  perhaps  by  some  suspicion  of  the 
same  kind,  hastily  stepped  aside  out  of  the  moonlight,  and  pulled  Alice  close  to  him,  so 
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as  to  be  invisible  from  without,  yet  so  placed  as  to  hear  what  should  pass.  The  scuffle 
between  Bevis  and  his  prisoner  seemed  to  be  ended  by  Joceline's  interference,  and 
there  was  close  whispering  for  an  instant,  as  of  people  in  consultation. 

"  All  is  quiet  now,"  said  one  voice ;  **  I  will  up  and  prepare  the  way  for  you."  And 
immediately  a  form  presented  itself  on  the  outside  of  the  window,  pushed  open  the  lattice, 
and  sprung  into  the  parlour.  But  almost  ere  his  step  was  upon  the  floor,  certainly  before 
he  had  obtained  any  secure  footing,  the  old  knight,  who  stood  ready  with  his  rapier 
drawn,  made  a  desperate  pass,  which  bore  the  intruder  to  the  ground.  Joceline,  who 
clambered  up  next  with  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand,  uttered  a  dreadful  exclamation, 
when  he  saw  what  had  happened,  crying  out,  '^Lord  in  heaven,  he  has  slain  his  own  son  !" 

"  No,  no — I  tell  you  no,"  said  the  fallen  young  man,  who  was  indeed  young  Albert 
Lee,  the  only  son  of  the  old  knight ;  "  I  am  not  hurt.  No  noise,  on  your  lives  ;  get 
lights  instantly."  At  the  same  time,  he  started  from  the  floor  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
under  the  embarrassment  of  a  cloak  and  doublet  skewered  as  it  were  together  by  the 
rapier  of  the  old  knight,  whose  pass,  most  fortunately,  had  been  diverted  from  the  body 
of  Albert  by  the  interruption  of  his  cloak,  the  blade  passing  right  across  his  back, 
piercing  the  clothes,  while  the  hilt  coming  against  his  side  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
longe,  had  borne  him  to  the  ground. 

Joceline  all  the  while  ei^oined  silence  to  every  one,  under  the  strictest  conjurations. 
**  Silence,  as  you  would  long  live  on  earth — silence,  as  ye  would  have  a  place  in  heaven ; 
be  but  silent  for  a  few  minutes — all  our  lives  depend  on  it." 

Meantime  he  procured  lights  with  inexpressible  dispatcli,  and  they  then  beheld  that 
Sir  Henry,  on  hearing  the  fatal  words,  had  sunk  back  on  one  of  the  large  chairs, 
without  either  motion,  colour,  or  sign  of  life. 

"  Oh,  brother,  how  could  you  come  in  this  manner  ?"  said  Alice. 

"  Ask  no  questions — Good  God !  for  what  am  I  reserved !"  He  gazed  on  his  father 
as  he  spoke,  who,  with  clay-cold  features  rigidly  flxed,  and  his  arms  extended  in  the 
most  absolute  helplessness,  looked  rather  the  image  of  death  upon  a  monument,  than 
a  being  in  whom  existence  was  only  suspended.  "  Was  my  life  spared,"  said  Albert, 
raising  his  hands  with  a  wild  gesture  to  heaven,  "  only  to  witness  such  a  sight  as  this  !" 

"  We  suffer  what  Heaven  permits,  young  man  ;  w^e  endure  our  lives  while  Heaven 
continues  them.  Let  me  approach."  The  same  clergyman  who  had  read  the  prayers 
at  Joceline's  hut  now  came  forward.  "  Get  water,"  he  said,  "  instantly."  And  the 
helpful  hand  and  light  foot  of  Alice,  with  the  ready-witted  tenderness  which  never 
stagnates  in  vain  lamentations  while  there  is  any  room  for  hope,  provided  with 
incredible  celerity  all  that  the  clergyman  called  for. 

"  It  is  but  a  swoon,"  he  said,  on  feeling  Sir  Henry's  palm ;  "  a  swoon  produced  from 
the  instant  and  unexpected  shock.  Rouse  thee  up,  Albert ;  I  promise  thee  it  will  be 
nothing  save  a  syncope — A  cup,  my  dearest  Alice,  and  a  ribbon  or  a  bandage.  I  must 
take  some  blood — some  aromatics,  too,  if  they  can  be  had,  my  good  Alice." 

But  while  Alice  procured  the  cup  and  bandage,  stripped  her  father's  sleeve,  and 
seemed  by  intuition  even  to  anticipate  every  direction  of  the  reverend  doctor,  her 
brother,  hearing  no  word,  and  seeing  no  sign  of  comfort,  stood  with  both  hands  clasped 
and  elevated  into  the  air,  a  monument  of  speechless  despair.  Every  feature  in  his  face 
seemed  to  express  the  thought,  "  Here  lies  my  father's  corpse,  and  it  is  I  whose  rashness 
has  slain  him !" 

But  when  a  few  drops  of  blood  began  to  follow  the  lancet — at  first  falling  singly,  and 
then  trickling  in  a  freer  stream  —  when,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  temples,  and  aromatics  to  the  nostrils,  the  old  man  sighed  feebly,  and  made 
an  effort  to  move  his  limbs,  Albert  Lee  changed  his  posture,  at  once  to  throw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  clergyman,  and  kiss,  if  he  would  have  permitted  him,  his  shoes  and 
the  hem  of  his  raiment. 

"  Rise,  foolish  youth,"  said  the  good  man,  with  a  reproving  tone ;  "  must  it  be  always 
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thus  with  you  ?  Kneel  to  Heaven,  not  to  the  feeblest  of  its  agents.  You  have  been 
saved  once  again  from  great  danger;  would  you  deserve  Heaven's  bounty,  remember 
you  have  been  preserved  for  other  purposes  than  you  now  think  on.  Begone,  you  and 
Joceline — you  have  a  duty  to  discharge ;  and  be  assured  it  will  go  better  with  your 
father's  recovery  that  he  see  you  not  for  a  few  minutes.  Down— down  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  bring  in  your  attendant." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,"  answered  Albert  Lee ;  and,  springing  through 
the  lattice,  he  disappeared  as  unexpectedly  as  he  had  entered.  At  the  same  time 
Joceline  followed  him,  and  by  the  same  road. 

Alice,  whose  fears  for  her  father  were  now  something  abated,  upon  this  new  move- 
ment among  the  persons  of  the  scene,  could  not  resist  appealing  to  her  venerable 
assistant.  "  Good  doctor,  answer  me  but  one  question.  Was  my  brother  Albert  here 
just  now,  or  have  I  dreamed  all  that  has  happened  for  these  ten  minutes  past  ? 
Methinks,  but  for  your  presence,  I  could  suppose  the  whole  had  passed  in  my  sleep ; 
that  horrible  thrust— that  deathlike,  corpse-like  old  man — that  soldier  in  mute  despair; 
I  must  indeed  have  dreamed." 

"  If  you  have  dreamed,  my  sweet  Alice,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  wish  every  sick-nurse 
had  your  property,  since  you  have  been  attending  to  our  patient  better  during  your 
sleep  than  most  of  these  old  dormice  can  do  when  they  are  most  awake.    But  your 
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dream  came  through  the  gate  of  horn,  my  pretty  darling,  which  you  must  remind  me  to 
explain  to  you  at  leisure.     Albert  has  really  been  here,  and  will  be  here  again." 

"  Albert  I"  repeated  Sir  Henry  I  "  who  names  my  son  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  my  kind  jxatron,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  permit  me  to  bind  up  your  arm." 
"My  wound? — ^with  all  my  heart,  doctor,"  said  Sir  Henry,  raising  himself,  and 
gathering  his  recollection  by  degrees.  "  I  knew  of  old  thou  wert  body-curer  as  well  as 
soul-curer,  and  served  my  regiment  for  surgeon  as  well  as  chaplain. — But  where  is  the 
rascal  I  killed  ? — I  never  made  a  fairer  stramagon  in  my  life.  The  shell  of  my  rapier 
struck  against  his  ribs.    So,  dead  he  must  be,  or  my  right  hand  has  forgot  its  cunning." 

"  Nobody  was  slain,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  we  must  thank  Grod  for  that,  since  there 
were  none  but  friends  to  slay.  Here  is  a  good  cloak  and  doublet,  though,  wounded  in 
a  fashion  which  will  require  some  skill  in  tailor-craft  to  cure.  But  I  was  your  last 
antagonist,  and  took  a  little  blood  from  you,  merely  to  prepare  you  for  the  pleasure  and 
surprise  of  seeing  your  son,  who,  though  hunted  pretty  close,  as  you  may  believe,  hath 
made  his  way  from  Worcester  hither,  where,  with  Joceline's  assistance,  we  will  care  well 
enough  for  his  safety.  It  was  even  for  this  reason  that  I  pressed  you  to  accept  of  your 
nephew's  proposal  to  return  to  the  old  Lodge,  where  a  hundred  men  might  be  concealed, 
though  a  thousand  were  making  search  to  discover  them.  Never  such  a  place  for  hide- 
and-seek,  as  I  shall  make  good  when  I  can  find  means  to  publish  my  Wonders  of 
Woodstock." 

"  But,  my  son — ^my  dear  son,"  said  the  knight,  "  shall  I  not  then  instantly  see  him  ! 
and  wherefore  did  you  not  forewarn  me  of  this  joyful  event  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  uncertain  of  his  motions,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  rather  thought  he 
was  bound  for  the  sea-side,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  tell  you  of  his  fate  when  he  was 
safe  on  board,  and  in  full  sail  for  France.  We  had  appointed  to  let  you  know  all  when 
I  came  hither  to-night  to  join  you.  But  there  is  a  red-coat  in  the  house  whom  we  care 
not  to  trust  farther  than  we  could  not  help.  We  dared  not,  therefore,  venture  in  by  the 
hall ;  and  so,  prowling  round  the  building,  Albert  informed  us,  that  an  old  prank  of  his 
when  a  boy,  consisted  of  entering  by  this  window.  A  lad  who  was  with  us  would  needs 
make  the  experiment,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  light  in  the  chamber,  and  the  moonlight 
without  made  us  liable  to  be  detected.  His  foot  slipped,  and  our  friend  Bevis  came  upon  us." 

"  In  good  truth,  you  acted  simply,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  to  attack  a  garrison  without  a 
summons.     But  all  this  is  nothing  to  my  son,  Albert — where  is  he  ? — Let  me  see  him." 

"  But,  Sir  Henry,  wait,"  said  the  doctor,  "  till  your  restored  strength  " 

"  A  plague  of  my  restored  strength,  man ! "  answered  the  knight,  as  his  old  spirit 
began  to  awaken  within  him. — "  Dost  not  remember,  that  I  lay  on  Edgehill-field  all 
night,  bleeding  like  a  bullock  from  five  several  wounds,  and  wore  my  armour  within  six 
weeks  ?  and  you  talk  to  me  of  the  few  drops  of  blood  that  follow  such  a  scratch  as  a 
cat's  claw  might  have  made ! " 

"  Nay,  if  you  feel  so  courageous,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  will  fetch  your  son —  he  is  not 
far  distant." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment^  making  a  sign  to  Alice  to  remain,  in  case  any 
symptoms  of  her  father's  weakness  should  return. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  Sir  Henry  never  seemed  to  recollect  the  precise  nature 
of  the  alarm,  which  had  at  once,  and  effectually  as  the  shock  of  the  thunderbolt,  for  the 
moment  suspended  his  faculties.  Something  he  said  more  than  once  of  being  certain  he 
had  done  mischief  with  that  stramagon^  as  he  called  it ;  but  his  mind  did  not  recur  to 
that  danger,  as  having  been  incurred  by  his  son.  Alice,  glad  to  see  that  her  father 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  a  circumstance  so  fearful,  (as  men  often  forget  the  blow,  or 
other  sudden  cause,  which  has  thrown  them  into  a  swoon,)  readily  excused  herself  from 
throwing  much  light  on  the  matter,  by  pleading  the  general  confusion.  And  in  a  few 
minutes,  Albert  cut  off  aU  farther  enquiry,  by  entering  the  room,  followed  by  the  doctor, 
and  throwing  himself  alternately  into  the  arms  of  his  father  and  of  his  sister. 


®|ia!pter  ttue  ^itaimt^rtl])* 


The  boy  ii— bajk  ft*  iitnth^wli&l'ft  jour  iiaixif  ?  — 
Oh,  jHCob^— fiy^  1  recollect — tbe  Hame. 


ij^^aja^  c,v  HE  affectionate  relatives  were  united  as  tho^e  who,  meetinf'  under  'n-cat 
^yy  ;f \J  adversity,  feel  stiil  the  happiness  of  sharing  it  in  common.  They  embraces^ 
vWflfe^  ^&^^"  ^"'1  ngnin,  and  gave  way  to  those  yxpnn&ions  of  the  lieart,  whieh 
^>f^J^^a  g|.  QQ^g  express  and  relieve  the  pressure  of  mental  agitation.  At  length  the 
tide  of  emotion  began  to  subside ;  and  Sir  Henry,  still  holding  his  recovered  son  by  the 
hand,  resumed  the  command  of  his  feelings  which  he  usually  practised. 

"  So  you  have  seen  the  last  of  our  battles,  Albert,"  he  said,  "  and  the  King's  colours 
have  fallen  for  ever  before  the  rebels." 

"  It  is  but  even  so,"  said  the  young  man — "  the  last  cast  of  the  die  was  thrown,  and, 
alas !  lost,  at  "Worcester ;  and  Cromwell's  fortune  carried  it  there,  as  it  has  wherever  he 
has  shown  himself." 

"  Well — it  can  but  be  for  a  time — it  can  but  be  for  a  time,"  answered  his  father ; 
"  the  devil  is  potent,  they  say,  in  raising  and  gratifying  favourites,  but  he  can  grant  but 
short  leases. — And  the  King — ^the  King,  Albert — the  King — ^in  my  ear— close,  close !" 

"  Our  last  news  were  confident  that  he  had  escaped  from  Bristol." 

«  Thank  God  for  that— thank  God  for  that ! "  said  the  knight.  «  Where  didst  thou 
leave  him?" 

"  Our  men  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces  at  the  bridge,"  Albert  replied ;  "  but 
I  followed  his  Majesty  with  about  five  hundred  other  officers  and  gentlemen,  who  were 
resolved  to  die  around  him,  until  as  our  numbers  and  appearance  drew  the  whole  pursuit 
after  us,  it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  us,  with  many  thanks  and  words  of  comfort 
to  us  in  general,  and  some  kind  expressions  to  most  of  us  in  especial.  He  sent  his  royal 
greeting  to  you,  sir,  in  particular,  and  said  more  than  becomes  me  to  repeat." 

"  Nay,  I  will  hear  it  every  word,  boy,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  is  not  the  certainty  that 
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thou  hast  discharged  thy  dutj,  and  that  King  Charles  owns  it»  enough  to  console  me  for 
all  we  have  lost  and  suffered,  and  wouldst  thou  stint  me  of  it  from  a  false  shamefacedness  ? 
— I  will  have  it  out  of  thee,  were  it  drawn  from  thee  with  cords  I" 

**  It  shall  need  no  such  compulsion,"  said  the  joung  man — '*  It  was  his  Migesty's 
pleasure  to  bid  me  tell  Sir  Henry  Lee,  in  his  name,  that  if  his  son  could  not  go  before 
his  father  in  the  race  of  loyalty,  he  was  at  least  following  him  closely,  and  would  soon 
move  side  by  side." 

"  Said  he  so  ?"  answered  the  knight — "  Old  Victor  Lee  will  look  down  with  pride  on 
thee,  Albert ! — But  I  forget — ^you  must  be  weary  and  hungry." 

"  Even  so,  sir,"  said  Albert ;  "  but  these  are  things  which  of  late  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  enduring  for  safety's  sake." 
"  Joceline ! — ^what  ho,  Joceline  ! " 

The  under-keeper  entered,  and  received  orders  to  get  supper  prepared  directly. 
"  My  son  and  Dr.  Rochecliffe  are  half  starving,"  said  the  knight 
"  Aiad  there  is  a  lad,  too,  below,"  said  Joceline ;  "  a  page,  he  says,  of  Colonel  Albert's, 
whose  belly  rings  cupboard  too,  and  that  to  no  common  tune ;  for  I  think  he  could  eat 
a  horse,  as  the  Yorkshireman  says,  behind  the  saddle.  He  had  better  eat  at  the  side- 
board ;  for  he  has  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  and  butter,  as  fast  as  Phosbe  could 
cut  it,  and  it  has  not  staid  his  stomach  for  a  minute— and  truly  I  think  you  had  better 
keep  him  under  your  own  eyes,  for  the  steward  beneath  might  ask  him  troublesome 
questions  if  he  went  below — And  then  he  is  impatient,  as  all  your  gentlemen  pages  are, 
and  is  saucy  among  the  women." 

"  Whom  is  it  he  talks  of  ? — what  page  hast  thou  got,  Albert,  that  bears  himself  so  ill  ?" 
said  Sir  Henry. 

"  The  son  of  a  dear  friend,  a  noble  lord  of  Scotland,  who  followed  the  great 
Montrose's  banner — afterwards  joined  the  King  in  Scotland,  and  came  with  him  as  far 
as  Worcester.     He  was  wounded  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  conjured  me  to  take  this 

youth  under  my  charge,  which  I  did,  some- 
thing unwillingly ;  but  I  could  not  refuse 
a  father,  perhaps  on  his  death-bed,  pleading 
for  the  safety  of  an  only  son." 

"  Thou  hadst  deserved  an  halter,  hadst 
thou  hesitated,"  said  Sir  Ilcnry;  "the 
smallest  tree  can  always  give  some  shelter, 
— and  it  pleases  me  to  think  the  old  stock 
of  Lee  is  not  so  totally  prostrate,  but  it 
may  yet  be  a  refuge  for  the  distressed. 
Fetch  the  youth  in  ; — he  is  of  noble  blood, 
and  these  are  no  times  of  ceremony — he 
shall  sit  with  us  at  the  same  table-,  page 
though  he  be ;  and  if  you  have  not  schooled 
him  handsomely  in  his  manners,  he  may 
not  be  the  worse  of  some  lessons  from  me." 
"  You  will  excuse  his  national  drawling 
accent,  sir  ?"  said  Albert,  "  though  I  know 
you  like  it  not." 

"  I  have  small  cause,  Albert,"  answered 

the  knight — "  small  cause. — 'VMio  stirred 

up  these  disunions? — the    Scots.      Who 

^  strengthened    the    hands   of    Parliament, 

when  their  cause  was  well-nigh  ruined? — tlie  Scots  again.     Who  delivered  up  the 

King,   their   countryman,  who  had  flung  himself  upon  their  protection?— the  Scots 


again*  But  this  lad's  father,  yoii  my,  has  foiaght  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Montrose; 
and  such  a  man  as  the  great  Marquis  may  make  amentia  for  the  degeneracy  of  a  whole 
nation," 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  Albert,  **  and  T  must  add,  that  though  this  lad  is  uncouth  and 
wajward,  and,  as  you  will  see,  something  wilful,  yet  the  King  has  not  a  more  zealous 
friend  in  England ;  and,  when  oc<;ftj*ion  offered,  he  fought  stoutly,  too,  in  his  defence— 
I  marvel  he  comes  not*" 

**  He  hath  taken  the  bath,"  ^aid  Joceline,  *'  and  nothing  less  would  serve  than  that 
he  should  have  it  immediately— the  supper,  he  said,  might  be  got  ready  in  the  meantime ; 
and  he  commands  all  about  him  as  if  he  were  in  his  father's  old  eastle,  where  he  might 
have  called  long  enough,  I  warraut,  without  any  one  to  hear  him,*' 

"  Indeed?^  said  Sir  Henry,  "  this  must  ht  a  forward  chick  of  the  game,  to  crow  %q 
early, — What  is  his  name  ?" 

"  His  name  ? — it  escapes  me  every  hour,  it  is  so  hard  a  one,"  said  Albert — *'  Kemeguy 
is  his  name — Louis  Kerneguy ;  Ins  father  was  Lord  Kilh^tewers,  of  Kincardineshire/* 

"  Kemeguy,  and  Kill  stew  ers,  and  Kin — what  d'ye  call  it  ? — Truly,"  said  the  knight, 
**  these  northern  men's  names  and  titles  smack  of  their  origin — they  sound  like  a  north" 
west  wind,  rumbling  and  roaring  among  heather  and  rocks," 

*'  It  is  hut  tlie  asperities  of  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  dialects,"  said  Dr,  Roehecliffe, 
"  whichj  according  to  Verstegan,  still  linger  in  those  northern  parts  of  the  island* —  But 
peace  ^here  comes  supper,  and  Master  Louis  Kerneguy," 

Supper  entered  accordingly,  borne  in  by  Joceline  and  Pheobe,  and  after  it,  leaning  on 
a  huge  knotty  stick,  and  having  his  nose  in  the  air  like  a  questing  hound — for  his 
attention  was  apparently  more  fixed  on  the  good  provisions  that  went  before  him,  than 
any  tiling  else — came  Master  Kerneguy,  and  sejited  himself,  without  much  ceremony,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

He  was  a  tall,  rawboncd  lad,  with  a  shock  head  of  hair,  fiery  red,  like  many  of  his 
country,  while  the  harshness  of  Mb  national  features  was  increased  by  the  contrast  of 
his  complexion^  turned  almost  black  by  the  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  which^  in 
that  skulking  and  rambling  mode  of  life,  the  fugitive  royalists  had  been  obliged  to 
encounter.  His  address  was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  being  a  mixture  of  awkwardness 
and  forwardness,  and  showing  in  a  remarkable  degree,  how  a  want  of  easy  address  may 
be  consistent  with  an  admirable  stock  of  assurance.  His  face  intimated  having  received 
some  recent  scratches,  and  the  care  of  Dr.  Roehecliffe  had  decorated  it  with  a  number  of 
patches,  which  even  enhanced  its  natural  plainness.  Yet  the  eyes  were  brilliant  and 
expressive,  and,  amid  his  ugliness — for  it  amounted  to  that  degree  of  irregularity — ^the 
face  was  not  deficient  in  some  lines  which  expressed  both  sagacity  and  resolution. 

The  dress  of  Albert  himself  was  far  beneath  his  quality,  as  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
and  commander  of  a  regiment  in  the  royal  service ;  but  that  of  his  page  was  still  more 
dilapidated.  A  disastrous  green  jerkin,  which  had  been  changed  to  a  hundred  hues  by 
sun  and  rain,  so  that  the  original  could  scarce  be  discovered,  huge  clouterly  shoes, 
leathern  breeches — such  as  were  worn  by  hedgers — coarse  grey  worsted  stockings,  were 
the  attire  of  the  honourable  youth,  whose  limping  gait,  while  it  added  to  the  ungainliness 
of  his  manner,  showed,  at  the  same  time,  the  extent  of  his  sufferings.  His  appearance 
bordered  so  much  upon  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  queer,  that  even  with  Alice  it  would 
have  excited  some  sense  of  ridicule,  had  not  compassion  been  predominant. 

The  grace  was  said,  and  the  young  squire  of  Ditchley,  as  well  as  Dr.  Roehecliffe, 
made  an  excellent  figure  at  a  meal,  the  like  of  which,  in  quality  and  abundance,  did  not 
seem  to  have  lately  fallen  to  their  share.  But  their  feats  were  child's-play  to  those  of 
the  Scottish  youth.  Far  from  betraying  any  symptoms  of  the  bread  and  butter  with 
which  he  had  attempted  to  close  the  orifice  of  his  stomach,  his  appetite  appeared  to  have 
been  sharpened  by  a  nine-days'  fast;  and  the  knight  was  disposed  to  think  that  the 
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very  genius  of  famine  himself,  come  forth  from  his  native  regions  of  the  north,  was  in  the 
act  of  honouring  him  with  a  visit,  while,  as  if  afraid  of  losing  a  moment's  exertion,  Master 
Kemeguy  never  looked  either  to  right  or  left,  or  spoke  a  single  word  to  any  at  table. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  brought  a  good  appetite  for  our  country  fare,  young 
gentleman,''  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  Bread  of  gude !  sir,"  said  the  p^e,  "  an  yell  find  flesh,  Fse  find  appetite  con- 
forming, ony  day  o*  the  year.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  that  the  appeteezement  has  been 
coming  on  for  three  days  or  four,  and  the  meat  in  this  southland  of  yours  has  been 
scarce,  and  hard  to  come  by ;  so,  sir,  I'm  making  up  for  lost  time,  as  the  piper  of  Sligo 
said,  when  he  eat  a  hail  side  o'  mutton." 

"  You  have  been  country-bred,  young  man,"  said  the  knight,  who,  like  others  of  his 
time,  held  the  reins  of  discipline  rather  tight  over  the  rising  generation ;  "  at  least,  to 
judge  from  the  youths  of  Scotland  whom  I  have  seen  at  his  late  Majesty's  court  in 
former  days ;  they  had  less  appetite,  and  more — more" — As  he  sought  the  qualifying 
phrase,  which  might  supply  the  place  of  **  good  manners,"  his  guest  closed  the  sentence 
in  his  own  way — "  And  more  meat,  it  may  be — the  better  luck  theirs." 

Sir  Henry  stared  and  was  silent.  His  son  seemed  to  think  it  time  to  interpose — 
"  My  dear  father,"  he  said,  "  think  how  many  years  have  run  since  the  Thirty-eight,  when 
the  Scottish  troubles  first*began,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  wonder  that,  while  the 
Barons  of  Scotland  have  been,  for  one  cause  or  other,  perpetually  in  the  field,  the 
education  of  their  children  at  home  must  have  been  much  neglected,  and  that  young  men 
of  my  friend's  age  know  better  how  to  use  a  broadsword,  or  to  toss  a  pike,  than  the 
decent  ceremonials  of  society." 

"  The  reason  is  a  sufficient  one,"  said  the  knight,  "  and,  since  thou  sayest  thy  follower 
Kemigo  can  fight,  well  not  let  him  lack  victuals,  a  God's  name. — See,  he  looks  angrily 
still  at  yonder  cold  loin  of  mutton — for  God's  sake  put  it  all  on  his  plate !" 

"  I  can  bide  the  bit  and  the  buffet,"  said  the  honourable  Master  Kemeguy — "  a  himgry 
tike  ne'er  minds  a  blaud  with  a  rough  bane." 

"  Now,  God  ha'e  mercy,  Albert,  but  if  this  be  the  son  of  a  Scots  peer,"  said  Sir  Henry 
to  his  son,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  I  would  not  be  the  English  ploughman  who  would 
change  manners  with  him  for  his  ancient  blood,  and  his  nobility,  and  his  estate  to  boot, 
an  he  has  one. — He  has  eaten,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  near  four  pounds  of  solid  butcher's 
meat,  and  with  the  grace  of  a  wolf  tugging  at  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse. — Oh,  he  is 
about  to  drink  at  last — Soh  ! — he  wipes  his  mouth,  though, — and  dips  his  fingers  in  the 
ewer — and  dries  them,  I  profess,  with  the  napkin  ! — there  is  some  grace  in  him,  after  all." 

"  Here  is  wussing  all  your  vera  glide  healths  !"  said  the  youth  of  quality,  and  took  a 
draught  in  proportion  to  the  solids  which  he  had  sent  before  ;  he  then  flung  his  knife 
and  fork  awkwardly  on  the  trencher,  which  he  pushed  back  towards  the  centre  of  the 
table,  extended  his  feet  beneath  it  till  they  rested  on  their  heels,  folded  his  arms  on  his 
well-replenished  stomach,  and,  lolling  back  in  his  chair,  looked  much  as  if  he  was  about 
to  whistle  himself  asleep. 

"  Soh !"  said  the  knight — "  the  honourable  Master  Kemigo  hath  laid  down  his  arms. 
— Withdraw  these  things,  and  give  us  our  glasses — Fill  them  around,  Joceline ;  and  if 
the  devil  or  the  whole  Parliament  were  within  hearing,  let  them  hear  Henry  Lee  of 
Ditchley  drink  a  health  to  King  Charles,  and  confusion  to  his  enemies !" 

"  Amen  ! "  said  a  voice  from  behind  the  door. 

All  the  company  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  at  a  response  so  little  expected. 
It  was  followed  by  a  solemn  and  peculiar  tap,  such  as  a  kind  of  freemasonry  had  intro- 
duced among  royalists,  and  by  which  they  were  accustomed  to  make  themselves  and 
their  principles  known  to  each  other,  when  they  met  by  accident. 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  said  Albert,  knowing  the  sign — "  it  is  a  friend  ;--yet  I  wish 
he  had  been  at  a  greater  distance  just  now." 


'*  Aiid  whj,  my  aon,  sUould  you  wish  the  absence  of  one  truo  man,  who  may,  perhaps^ 

wish  t<)  ehare  our  abundance,  on  one  of  tho^e  rare  occasions  when  we  have  superfluity 
at  OUT  disposal  ? — Go,  Joeellue,  see  who  knocks — and,  if  a  safe  man,  admit  him." 

"  And  if  otherwisti,"  saiil  Joceline,  "  methinks  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  his  troubling 
the  good  company," 

*'  No  violence,  Joceline^  on  your  life, "  said  Albert  Lee ;  and  Alice  eclioed,  "  For 
Qod*s  sake,  no  violence!" 

"  ^o  unnecessary  violence  at  least,"  said  the  good  knight ;  "for  if  the  time  demands 
it,  I  will  have  it  seen  that  I  am  master  of  mj  own  house,"  Joctline  Joliffe  nodded 
assent  to  all  parties,  and  went  on  tiptoe  to  exchange  one  or  two  other  mysterious  symbols 
and  knock&j  ere  he  opened  the  door*  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this  species  of 
secret  association,  with  its  signals  of  union,  existed  among  the  more  dissolute  and  des- 
perate class  of  cavaliers,  men  habituated  to  the  dissipated  life  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  an  ill-disciplined  army,  where  every  thing  Like  order  and  reguhirity 
was  too  apt  to  be  accounted  a  badge  of  puritanism.  These  were  the  "  roaiing  boys" 
who  met  in  hedge  alehouses,  and  when  thej-  had  by  any  chance  obtained  a  little  money  or  a 
little  credit,  determined  to  create  a  counter-revolution  by  declaring  their  sittings  perma- 
nent, and  proclaimed^  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  choicest  ditties, — 


'  Well  dni>k  Ull  we  bring 
In  trLiuoEih  back  the  kinig.' 


llie  leaders  and  gentry,  of  a  higher  description  and  more  regular  morals,  did  not  indeed 
partake  such  excesses,  but  they  still  kept  their  eye  upon  t%  elasa  of  persons,  who^  from 
courage  and  desperation,  were  capable  of  serving  on  an  advantageous  occasion  the  fallen 
cause  of  royalty ;  and  recorded  the  lodges  and  blind  taverns  at  which  they  met,  as 
wholesale  merchants  know  the  houses  of  caU  of  the  mechanics  whom  they  may  have 
occasion  to  employj  and  can  tell  where  they  may  find  them  when  need  requires.  It  is 
scarce  necessary  to  ad  J,  that  among  the  lower  class,  and  sometimes  even  among  the 
higlier,  there  were  men  found  capable  of  betraying  the  projects  and  conspiracies  of  their 
associates,  whether  well  or  indifferently  combined,  to  the  governors  of  the  state* 
Cromwell,  in  parlicular,  had  gained  some  correspondents  of  this  kind  of  the  liighest 
rank,  and  of  the  most  undoubted  character,  among  the  royalists,  who,  if  they  made 
scruple  of  impeaching  or  betraying  individuals  who  confided  in  them,  had  no  hesitation 
in  giving  the  government  such  general  information  as  served  to  enable  him  to  disappoint 
the  purposes  of  any  plot  or  conspiracy. 

To  return  to  our  story.  In  much  shorter  time  than  we  have  spent  in  reminding  the 
reader  of  these  historical  particulars,  Joliffe  had  made  his  mystic  communication  ;  and 
being  duly  answered  as  by  one  of  the  initiated,  he  undid  the  door,  and  there  entered  our 
old  friend  Roger  Wildrake,  roundhead  in  dress,  as  his  safety  and  his  dependence  on 
Colonel  Everard  compelled  him  to  be,  but  that  dress  worn  in  a  most  cavalier-like  manner^ 
and  forming  a  stronger  contrast  than  usual  with  the  demeanour  and  language  of  the 
wearer,  to  which  it  was  never  very  congenial. 

His  puritanic  hat,  the  emblem  of  that  of  Ralpho  in  the  prints  to  Hudibras,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  his  felt  umbrella,  was  set  most  knowingly  on  one  side  of  the  head,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  Spanish  hat  and  feather ;  liis  straight  square-caped  sad-coloured  cloak  was  flung 
gaily  upon  one  shoulder,  as  if  it  had  been  of  three-piled  taffeta,  lined  with  crimson  silk ; 
and  he  paraded  his  huge  calf-skin  boots,  as  if  they  had  been  silken  hose  and  Spanish 
leather  shoes,  with  roses  on  the  instep.  In  short,  the  airs  which  he  gave  himself,  of  a 
most  thorough-paced  wild  gallant  and  cavalier,  joined  to  a  glistening  of  self-satisfaction 
in  his  eye,  and  an  inimitable  swagger  in  his  gait,  which  completely  announced  his 
thoughtless,  conceited,  and  reckless  character,  formed  a  most  ridiculous  contrast  to  his 
gravity  of  attire. 

It  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  denied,  that  in  spite  of  the  touch  of  ridicule  which 
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attached  to  his  character,  and  the  loose  morality  which  he  had  learned  in  the  dissipation 
of  town  pleasures,  and  afterwards  in  the  disorderly  life  of  a  soldier,  Wildrake  had  points 
about  him  both  to  make  him  feared  and  respected.  He  was  handsome,  even  in  spite  of 
his  air  of  debauched  efirontery ;  a  man  of  the  most  decided  courage,  though  his  vaunting 
rendered  it  sometimes  doubtftd ;  and  entertained  a  sincere  sense  of  his  political  principles, 
such  as  they  were,  though  he  was  often  so  imprudent  in  asserting  and  boasting  of  them, 
as,  joined  with  his  dependence  on  Colonel  Everard,  induced  prudent  men  to  doubt  his 
sincerity. 

Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  entered  the  parlour  of  Victor  Lee,  where  his  presence 
was  any  thing  but  desirable  to  the  parties  present,  with  a  jaunty  step,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  deserving  the  best  possible  reception.  This  assurance  was  greatly  aided  by 
circumstances  which  rendered  it  obvious,  that  if  the  jocund  cavalier  had  limited  himself 
to  one  draught  of  liquor  that  evening,  in  terms  of  his  vow  of  temperance,  it  must  have 
been  a  very  deep  and  long  one. 

"  Save  ye,  gentlemen,  save  ye. — Save  you,  good  Sir  Henry  Lee,  though  I  have  scarce 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  you. — Save  you,  worthy  doctor,  and  a  speedy  resurrection  to 
the  fallen  Church  of  England." 

"  You  are  welcome,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  whose  feelings  of  hospitality,  and  of  the 
iratemal  reception  due  to  a  royalist  sufferer,  induced  him  to  tolerate  this  intrusion  more 
than  he  might  have  done  otherwise.  "  If  you  have  fought  or  suffered  for  the  King,  sir, 
it  is  an  excuse  for  joining  us,  and  commanding  our  services  in  any  thing  in  our  power — 
although  at  present  we  are  a  family-party. — But  I  think  I  saw  you  in  waiting  upon 
Master  Markham  Everard,  who  calls  himself  Colonel  Everard. — If  your  message  is  from 
him,  you  may  wish  to  see  me  in  private?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Sir  Henry,  not  at  all. — It  is  true,  as  my  ill  hap  will  have  it,  that  being 
on  the  stormy  side  of  the  hedge — ^like  aU  honest  men — ^you  understand  me.  Sir  Henry — 
I  am  glad,  as  it  were,  to  gain  something  from  my  old  friend  and  comrade's  countenance- 
not  by  truckling  or  disowning  my  principles,  sir — ^I  defy  such  practices ; — but,  in  short, 
by  doing  him  any  kindness  in  my  power  when  he  is  pleased  to  call  on  me.     So  I  came 

down  here  with  a  message  from  him  to  the  old  roundheaded  son  of  a (I  beg  the 

young  lady's  pardon,  from  the  crown  of  her  head  down  to  the  very  toes  of  her  slipper) — 
And  so,  sir,  chancing  as  I  was  stumbling  out  in  the  dark,  I  heard  you  give  a  toast,  sir, 
which  warmed  my  heart,  sir,  and  ever  will,  sir,  till  death  chills  it; — and  so  I  made 
bold  to  let  you  know  there  was  an  honest  man  within  hearing." 

Such  was  the  self-introduction  of  Master  Wildrake,  to  which  the  knight  replied,  by 
asking  him  to  sit  down,  and  take  a  glass  of  sack  to  his  Majesty's  glorious  restoration. 
Wildrake,  at  this  hint,  squeezed  in  without  ceremony  beside  the  young  Scotsman,  and 
not  only  pledged  his  landlord's  toast,  but  seconded  its  import,  by  volunteering  a  verse 
or  two  of  his  favourite  loyal  ditty, — "  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again."  The 
heartiness  which  he  threw  into  his  song  opened  still  farther  the  heart  of  the  old  knight, 
though  Albert  and  Alice  looked  at  each  other  with  looks  resentful  of  the  intrusion,  and 
desirous  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  honourable  Master  Kerneguy  either  possessed  that 
happy  indifference  of  temper  which  does  not  deign  to  notice  such  circumstances,  or  he 
was  able  to  assume  the  appearance  of  it  to  perfection,  as  he  sat  sipping  sack,  and 
cracking  walnuts,  without  testifying  the  least  sense  that  an  addition  had  been  made  to 
the  party.  Wildrake,  who  liked  the  liquor  and  the  company,  showed  no  unwillingness 
to  repay  his  landlord,  by  being  at  the  expense  of  the  conversation. 

"  You  talk  of  fighting  and  suffering.  Sir  Henry  Lee.  Lord  help  us,  we  have  all 
had  our  share.  All  the  world  knows  what  Sir  Henry  Lee  has  done  from  Edgefield 
downwards,  wherever  a  loyal  sword  was  drawn,  or  a  loyal  flag  fluttered.  Ah,  God 
help  us !  I  have  done  something  too.  My  name  is  Roger  Wildrake  of  Squattlesea- 
mere,  Lincoln ;  not  that  you  are  ever  like  to  have  heard  it  before,  but  I  was  captain  in 
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Lunsford's  ligbt-hors^  aod  afterwArde  witli  Goring,     I  was  a  chiM-eater,  sir — ^a  babe- 

"  I  have  Beard  of  your  regiment's  exj^loits,  sir ;  and  perliaps  you  may  find  I  have 
seen  some  of  them,  if  we  should  spend  ten  minutes  ttigether.  And  J  think  I  have 
heard  of  your  name  too*  I  beg  to  drink  your  health,  Captain  Wildrake  of  Squattlesear 
mere,  Lincohiahire." 

**  Sir  Henry,  I  drink  jours  in  tbia  pint  bumper,  and  upon  my  knee ;  and  I  would  do 
as  much  for  that  young  gentleman" — {looking  at  AlWrt)^*' and  the  squire  of  the  green 
cassock  too,  hokOng  it  for  green,  as  the  colours  are  not  to  my  eyes  altogether  clear  and 
distiugtiisbable." 

It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  what  is  called  bj  theatrical  folk  the  by~play  of  this 
se^ne,  that  Albert  was  conversing  apart  with  Dr.  Ilocbecliffe  in  whispers,  even  more 
than  the  divine  seemed  desirous  of  encouraging;  yet,  to  whatever  their  private 
conversation  referred,  it  did  not  deprive  the  young  Colonel  of  the  power  of  listening  to 
what  was  going  forward  in  the  party  at  large,  and  interfering  from  time  to  time,  like 
a  watch-dog,  who  can  distinguish  the  sljgkleat  alarm,  even  when  employed  in  tha 
engrossing  process  of  taking  his  food, 

**  Captain  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  ■'  we  have  no  objection — I  mean,  my  friend  and  I^ 
to  be  communicative  on  proper  occasions ;  hut  yoUj  sir,  who  are  so  old  a  enfilarer,  must 
needs  know,  tlmt  at  such  casual  meetings  sts  thi»,  men  do  not  mention  their  names  unless 
they  are  specially  wanted*  It  is  a  point  of  conscience,  sir,  to  be  able  to  say,  if  your 
principal.  Captain  Everard  or  Colonel  Everardi  if  he  be  a  Colonel,  should  examine  jou 
upon  oath,  I  did  not  know  who  the  persons  were  whom  I  beard  drink  such  and  such 
toasts." 

"Faitb,  I  have  abetter  way  of  it,  worthy  sir"  answered  Wildrake;  **I  never  can,  for 
the  life  of  me,  remember  that  there  were  any  such  and  such  toasts  drunk  at  all.     lt'& 
strange  gift  of  forgetfulness  I  have.** 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  younger  Lee ;  **  but  we,  who  have  unhappily  more  tenadoi 
memories,  w^oiild  willingly  abide  by  the  more  general  rule/* 

"  Oh,  sir,"  answered  Wildrake,  **  with  all  my  heart.  I  intrude  on  no  man's  confidence, 
d — n  me — and  I  only  spoke  for  civility's  sake,  having  the  purpose  of  drinking  your 
health  in  a  good  fashion." — (Then  he  broke  forth  into  melody)— 

"  '  Then  let  the  health  go  round,  a-round,  a-round,  a-round, 
Then  let  the  health  go  round; 
For  though  your  stocking  be  of  silk, 

Your  knee  shall  kiss  the  ground,  a-ground,  a-ground,  a-ground, 
Your  knee  shall  kiss  the  ground.' " 

"  Urge  it  no  farther,"  said  Sir  Henry,  addressing  his  son ;  "  Master  Wildrake  is  one  of 
the  old  school — one  of  the  tantivy  boys ;  and  we  must  bear  a  little,  for  if  they  drink 
hard  they  fought  welL  I  will  never  forget  how  a  party  came  up  and  rescued  us  clerks 
of  Oxford,  as  they  called  the  regiment  I  belonged  to,  out  of  a  cursed  embroglio  during 
the  attack  on  Brentford.  I  tell  you  we  were  enclosed  with  the  cockneys*  pikes  both 
front  and  rear,  and  we  should  have  come  off  but  ill  had  not  Lunsford's  light-horse,  the 
babe-eaters  as  they  called  them,  charged  up  to  the  pike's  point,  and  brought  us  off." 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  on  that,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Wildrake  5  "  and  do  you  remember 
what  the  officer  of  Lunsford's  said  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Sir  Henry,  smiling. 

"  Well,  then,  did  not  he  call  out,  when  the  women  were  coming  down,  howling  like 
sirens  as  they  were — *  Have  none  of  you  a  plump  child  that  you  could  give  us  to  break 
our  fast  upon?'" 

"Truth  itself!"  said  the  knight;  "and  a  great  fat  woman  stepped  forward  with  a 
baby,  and  offered  it  to  the  supposed  cannibal." 
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All  at  the  table,  Master  Kerneguy  excepted,  who  seemed  to  think  that  good  food  of 
any  kind  required  no  apology,  held  up  their  hands  in  token  of  amazement 

"  Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "  the a-hem ! — I  crave  the  lady's  pardon  again,  from  tip  of 

top-knot  to  hem  of  farthingale — ^but  the  cursed  creature  proved  to  be  a  parish  nurse, 
who  had  been  paid  for  the  child  half  a  year  in  advance.  Grad,  I  took  the  babe  out  of 
the  bitch-wolfs  hand;  and  I  have  contrived,  though  God  knows  I  have  lived  in  a  skeldering 
sort  of  way  myself,  to  breed  up  bold  Breakfast,  as  I  call  him,  ever  since.  It  was  paying 
dear  for  a  jest,  though." 

"  Sir,  I  honour  you  for  your  humanity,"  said  the  old  knight — "  Sir,  I  thank  you  for 
your  courage — Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said  the  good  knight,  his  eyes  watering 
almost  to  overflowing.  "  So  you  were  the  wild  officer  who  cut  us  out  of  the  toils ;  Oh, 
sir,  had  you  but  stopped  when  I  called  on  you,  and  allowed  us  to  clear  the  streets  of 
Brentford  with  our  musketeers,  we  would  have  been  at  London  Stone  that  day !  But 
your  good  will  was  the  same." 

"Ay,  truly  was  it,"  said  Wildrake,  who  now  sat  triumphant  and  glorious  in  his  easy-chair; 
"and  here  is  to  all  the  brave  hearts,  sir,  that  fought  and  fell  in  that  same  storm  of  Brentford. 
"VVe  drove  all  before  us  like  chafiP,  till  the  shops,  where  they  sold  strong  waters,  and 
other  temptations,  brought  us  up.  Gad,  sir,  we,  the  babe-eaters,  had  too  many  acquain- 
tances in  Brentford,  and  our  stout  Prince  Rupert  was  ever  better  at  making  way  than 
drawing  off.  Gad,  sir,  for  my  own  poor  share,  I  did  but  go  into  the  house  of  a  poor 
widow  lady,  who  maintained  a  charge  of  daughters,  and  whom  I  had  known  of  old,  to 
get  my  horse  fed,  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  so  forth,  when  these  cockney  pikes  of  the 
artillery  ground,  as  you  very  well  call  them,  rallied,  and  came  in  with  their  armed  heads, 
as  boldly  as  so  many  Cotswold  rams.  I  sprang  down  stairs,  got  to  my  horse, — ^but,  egad, 
I  fancy  all  my  troop  bad  widows  and  orphan  maidens  to  comfort  as  well  as  I,  for  only 
five  of  us  got  together.  We  cut  our  way  through  successfully  ;  and  Gad,  gentlemen, 
I  carried  my  little  Breakfast  on  the  pommel  before  me ;  and  there  was  such  a  hollowing 
and  screeching,  as  if  the  whole  town  thought  I  was  to  kill,  roast,  and  eat  the  poor  child, 
so  soon  as  I  got  to  quarters.  But  devil  a  cockney  charged  up  to  my  bonny  bay,  poor 
lass,  to  rescue  little  cake-bread ;  they  only  cried  haro,  and  out  upon  me." 

"  Alas,  alas ! "  said  the  knight,  "  we  made  ourselves  seem  worse  than  we  were ;  and 
we  were  too  bad  to  deserve  God's  blessing  even  in  a  good  cause.  But  it  is  needless  to  look 
back ;  we  did  not  deserve  victories  when  God  gave  them,  for  we  never  improved  them 
like  good  soldiers,  or  like  Christian  men ;  and  so  we  gave  these  canting  scoundrels  the 
advantage  of  us,  for  they  assumed,  out  of  mere  hypocrisy,  the  discipline  and  orderly 
behaviour  which  we,  who  drew  our  swords  in  a  better  cause,  ought  to  have  practised 
out  of  true  principle.  But  here  is  my  hand.  Captain.  I  have  often  wished  to  see  the  honest 
fellow  who  charged  up  so  smartly  in  our  behalf,  and  I  reverence  you  for  the  care  you 
took  of  the  poor  child.  I  am  glad  this  dilapidated  place  has  still  some  hospitality  to 
offer  you,  although  we  cannot  treat  you  to  roasted  babes  or  stewed  sucklings — eh. 
Captain?" 

"  Troth,  Sir  Henry,  the  scandal  was  sore  against  us  on  that  score.  I  remember  Lacy, 
who  was  an  old  play-actor,  and  a  lieutenant  in  ours,  made  drollery  on  it  in  a  play  which 
was  sometimes  acted  at  Oxford,  when  our  hearts  were  something  up,  called,  I  think,  the 
Old  Troop."* 

♦  The  terrors  preceding  the  civil  wars,  which  agitated  the  public  mind,  rendered  the  grossest  and  most  exaggerated 
falsehoods  current  among  the  people.  When  Charles  I.  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  to  the  situation  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  the  celebrated  John  Lillbum  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  exciting  the  public  hatred  against  this 
officer  and  Lord  Digby,  as  pitiless  bravoes  of  the  most  bloody-minded  description,  from  whom  the  people  were  to  expect 
nothing  but  bloodshed  and  massacre.  Of  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  in  particular,  it  was  reported  that  his  favourite  food  was 
the  flesh  of  children,  and  he  was  painted  like  an  ogre  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  child  into  steaks  and  broiling  them.  The 
Colonel  fell  at  the  Siege  of  Bristol  in  1643,  but  the  tame  calumny  pursued  his  remains,  and  the  credulous  multitude 
were  told. 

The 
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So  aayingt  aud  fecHug  more  familiar  as  hi8  merits  were  known*  he  hitched  his  chair 
up  a^nst  that  of  the  Scottish  lad,  who  was  seated  next  liim,  and  who,  in  shifting  \m 
place,  was  awkward  cnougli  to  diatiirb,  in  his  tnrn,  Alice  Lee,  who  Bate  opposite^  and, 
a  little  offended,  or  at  least  embarrassed,  drew  her  chair  away  from  the  table* 

**  I  crave  pardon,"  said  the  honourable  Master  Kerneguy ;  "  but,  sir,"  to  Master 
Wildrake,  "ye  hae  e'en  garr'd  me  hurt  the  young  lad/s  shank," 

^*  I  crave  your  pardon ,  sir,  and  much  more  that  of  the  fab"  Indy,  aa  is  reasonable ; 
though,  rat  me,  sir,  if  it  was  I  set  your  chair  a-trundling  in  that  w^ij,  Zooks,  m,  I  have 
brought  with  me  no  plague,  nor  peatilence,  nor  other  infectious  disorder,  that  ye  should 
have  started  away  as  if  I  had  been  a  leper,  and  discomposed  the  lady,  wliich  I  would 
have  prevented  with  my  life,  sin  Sir,  if  ye  be  northern  born,  as  your  tongue  bespeaks, 
egad  J  it  was  I  ran  the  risk  in  drawing  near  you ;  so  there  was  small  reason  for  you 
to  bolt." 

**  Master  Wildrake,"  said  Albei-t,  interfering,  "  this  young  gentleman  is  a  stranger 
as  well  as  you,  under  protection  of  Sir  Henry's  hospitality^  and  it  cannot  be  agreeable 
fur  my  father  to  see  disputes  arise  among  liis  guests.     You  may  mistake  the  young 


"  The  post  who  cia.m«  ftom  Coventry, 
ilidijig  in  a  red  rw^kot, 

Did  tidings  toll  hnw  Lunsford  (ejl,  ^ 

d  ehlCif*  hand  in  hit  po^^ktfJ* 

H*Dy  iIIusIdiu  to  thii  tvport,  u  well  ai  to  Uie  creduilty  of  thane  vbo  betlrr^d  %  niAT  ba  fouiid  la  tint  Hthci  md 
Iwmpo&M  of  the  timet  ftlthjougb.,  taya  Dr.  Grc>'T  LumWd  w^j  0.  mAo  cf  gno-t  lobrwty,  mduAtry,  and  cdiU'i^c.  Butler  lAytp 
tihAi  til*  preaf  ]ie» 

"  Mlde  chJIdron  tHth  their  liveE  to  nin  fot'tf 
Am  bad  □«  Blood i^boaes  or  Luntford." 

But  ihit  extnoTdiniTf  »pdti  Ls  chleBf  iiutftted  upoQ  ii>  a  c»mcdy  colled  the  Old  Tr^top,  wriltm  b j  John  hacj^  tbe  oodne* 
diin^  Th«  tcene  it  l&id  during  %hv  cIyII  wan  of  EnglaFiitt  and  the  pcrsoiiB  of  the  drami  are  rltjffly  tho^e  vho  wore  la  annf 
for  the  Klflgr,  They  ore  rcpT^euted  ss  plundering  tlie  counirf  without  mercy,  wh(cb  hacj  m^ffbtdraw  from  tlit  Ule,  havJni^, 
tnlWt,  b«faDbit  cprrer  ai  a  Keutciaaiit  of  cavalry,  in  tlia  H^rrLce  at  Charlet  t*  Tt'«  troopt^rt  l^nd  the  peaiButi  lotb  to 
mnraderto  tbeta  tb«Lr  pravisionit  on  vhlfh,  In  order  to  compdl  tbem,  Uipy  pretend  to  he  in  eamrii  In  the  {.^virpoK  of  cadng 
tlM  eblMfca.  A  &cene  of  ooane  hut  humorous  oomei^y  ii  then  introducod,  which  Dean  Bwift  had  nott  pcrh.ipat  forgattvii^ 
when  be  reeommeDded  Ihe  eating  of  the  children  of  the  poar  &t  i  mode  of  relkvlnt;  the  diLh(ru»e«  of  their  pdrenti. 

^*  Lieutenant.  Second  me,  and  Til  ioaIec  them  brin^out  all  they  Itjive,  I  warrant  you.  Do  but  t£Ek  as  if  tre  iited  to  ttJt 
children. — Whyp  l<K>ik  fou+iSood  winnan,  we  do  buUuve  yon  are  poor,  2io  well  mak£  a^hift  wiUi  our  aid  diet — yDutiiTCcliIldnni 
ja  tbe  town  f 

"  Woman.     Why  do  you  ask,  iiti 

"  Lieutenant.    Only  have  two  or  three  to  supper.     Flea-flint,  you  have  the  best  way  of  cooking  children. 

*'  Flea-Jtint,    I  can  powder  them  to  roake  you  taste  your  liquor.     I  am  never  without  a  dried  child's  tongue  or  ham. 

*' Woman.    O!  bless  me  I 

"  Ftea-Jlint.  Mine's  but  the  ordinary  way;  but  Foordfarm  is  the  man;  he  makes  you  the  savouilest  pie  of  a  child 
chaldron  that  was  ever  eat. 

'*  Lieutenant.  A  plague  I  all  the  world  cannot  cook  a  child  like  Mr.  Raggou,  [a  French  cook  or  messman  to  the  troop, 
and  the  buffoon  of  the  piece.] 

"  Raggou.  Begar  me  think  so ;  for  vat  was  me  bred  in  the  King  of  Mogol's  kitchen  7  dere  wekill  twenty  shild  of  a  day.  Take 
you  one  shild  by  both  his  two  heels,  and  put  his  head  between  your  two  knees,  and  take  your  knife  and  slice  off  all  buttocks, 
— so  fashion ;  begar,  that  make  a  de  best  Scots  collop  in  de  world. 

"  Lieutenant.  Ah,  he  makes  the  best  pottage  of  a  child's  head  and  feet,  however ;  but  you  must  boil  it  with  bacon — 
Woman,  you  must  get  bacon. 

*•  Wonutn.     O  Lud— yes,  sir  I 

*'  Ford.    And  then  it  must  be  very  young. 

"  Lieutenant.  Yes,  yes— Good  woman,  it  must  be  a  fine  squab  child,  of  half  a  year  old— a  man  child,  dost  hear? "— TAe 
Old  Troop,  Act  HI. 

After  a  good  deal  more  to  this  purpose,  the  villagers  determine  to  carry  forth  their  sheep,  poultry,  &c.  to  save  their 
children.  In  the  meantime,  the  Cavaliers  are  in  some  danger  of  being  cross-bit,  as  they  then  called  it;  that  is,  caught  in  their 
own  snare.    A  woman  enters,  who  announces  herself  thus : — 

"  Woman.    By  your  leave,  your  good  worships,  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  you  in  some  provisions. 

**  Ford.    Provisions  f  where,  where  is  this  provision? 

"  Woman.    Here,  if  it  please  you,  I  have  brought  you  a  couple  of  fine  fleshy  children. 

*•  Coronet.    Was  ever  such  a  horrid  woman  !  what  shall  we  do? 

"  Woman.  Truly,  gentlemen,  they  are  flne  squab  children;  shall  I  turn  them  up?— they  have  the  bravest  brawn  and 
buttocks. 

"  Lieutenant.    No,  no ;  but  woman,  art  thou  not  troubled  to  part  with  thy  children? 

"  Woman.  Alas,  sir,  they  are  none  of  mine,  they  are  only  nurse  children. 

"  Lieutenant.    What  a  beast  is  this— whose  children  are  they  ? 

**  Woman.    A  laundress  that  owes  me  for  a  year's  nursing;    I  hope  they'll  prove  excellent  meat;  they  are  twins  too. 

"  Raggou.    Aha,  but!  but  begar  we  never  eat  no  twin  shild,  the  law  forbid  that."— /feirftfm. 

In  this  manner  the  Cavaliers  escape  firom  the  embarrassing  consequences  of  their  own  stratagem,  which,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive,  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  text. 
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gentleman's  quality  from  his  present  appearance— 41iiB  is  the  Honomrable  Master  Louis 
Kemeguj,  sir,  son  of  my  Lord  B^illstewers  of  Kincardineshire,  one  who  has  fought  for 
the  King,  young  as  he  is." 

"  No  dispute  shall  rise  through  me,  sir — ^none  through  me,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  your 
exposition  sufficeth,  sir. — Master  Louis  Girnigo,  son  of  my  Lord  Kilsteer,  in  Gringarden- 
shire,  I  am  your  humble  slave,  sir,  and  drink  your  health,  in  token  that  I  honour  you, 
and  all  true  Scots  who  draw  their  Andrew  Ferraras  on  the  right  side,  sir." 

"  Tse  beholden  to  you,  and  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  with  some  haughtiness 
of  manner,  which  hardly  corresponded  with  his  rusticity  ;  "  and  I  wuss  your  health  in 
a  ceevil  way." 

Most  judicious  persons  would  have  here  dropped  the  conversation ;  but  it  was  one  of 
Wildrake's  marked  peculiarities,  that  he  could  never  let  matters  stand  when  they  were 
well.  He  continued  to  plague  the  shy,  proud,  and  awkward  lad  with  his  observations. 
"  You  speak  your  national  dialect  pretty  strongly.  Master  Girnigo,"  said  he,  "  but  I  think 
not  quite  the  language  of  the  gallants  that  I  have  known  among  the  Scottish  cavaliers — 
I  knew,  for  example,  some  of  the  Gt)rdons,  and  others  of  good  repute,  who  always  put 
any  for  the  rvh,  ssfaat  for  what,  fan  for  when,  and  the  like." 

Albert  Lee  here  interposed,  and  said  that  the  provinces  of  Scotland,  like  those  of 
England,  had  their  different  modes  of  pronunciation." 

"  You  are  very  right,  sir,"  said  Wildrake.  "  I  reckon  myself,  now,  a  pretty  good 
speaker  of  their  cursed  jargon — no  offence,  young  gentleman ;  and  yet,  when  I  took  a 
turn  with  some  of  Montrose's  folk,  in  the  South  Hielands,  as  they  call  their  beastly 
wildernesses,  (no  offence  again,)  I  chanced  to  be  by  myself,  and  to  lose  my  way,  when 
I  said  to  a  shepherd-fellow,  making  my  mouth  as  wide,  and  my  voice  as  broad  as  I  could, 
whore  am  I  ganging  till? — confound  me  if  the  fellow  could  answer  me,  unless,  indeed, 
he  was  sulky,  as  the  bumpkins  will  be  now  and  then  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  sword." 

This  was  familiarly  spoken,  and  though  partly  addressed  to  Albert,  was  still  more 
directed  to  his  immediate  neighbour,  the  young  Scotsman,  who  seemed,  from  bashfulness, 
or  some  other  reason,  rather  shy  of  his  intimacy.  To  one  or  two  personal  touches  from 
Wildrake's  elbow,  administered  during  his  last  speech,  by  way  of  a  practical  appeal  to 
him  in  particular,  he  only  answered,  "  Misunderstandings  were  to  be  expected  when  men 
converse  in  national  deealects." 

Wildrake,  now  considerably  drunker  than  he  ought  to  have  been  in  civil  company, 
caught  up  the  phrase,  and  repeated  it: — "Misunderstanding,  sir — Misunderstanding, 
sir  ? — I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  construe  that,  sir ;  but  to  judge  from  the  information 
of  these  scratches  on  your  honourable  visnomy,  I  should  augur  that  you  had  been  of  late 
at  misunderstanding  with  the  cat,  sir." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  then,  friend,  for  it  was  with  the  dowg,"  answered  the  Scotsman, 
dryly,  and  cast  a  look  towards  Albert. 

"  We  had  some  trouble  with  the  watch-dogs  in  entering  so  late  in  the  evening,"  said 
Albert,  in  explanation,  "  and  this  youth  had  a  fall  among  some  rubbish,  by  which  he 
came  by  these  scratches." 

"  And  now,  dear  Sir  Henry,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  allow  us  to  remind  you  of  your 
gout,  and  our  long  journey.  I  do  it  the  rather  that  my  good  friend  your  son  has  been, 
during  the  whole  time  of  supper,  putting  questions  to  me  aside,  which  had  much  better 
be  reserved  till  to-morrow — May  we  therefore  ask  permission  to  retire  to  our  night's 
rest?" 

"  These  private  committees  in  a  merry  meeting,"  said  Wildrake,  "  are  a  solecism  in 
breeding.  They  always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  cursed  committees  at  Westminster. — 
But  shall  we  to  roost  before  we  rouse  the  night-owl  with  a  catch  ?" 

"  Alia,  canst  thou  quote  Shakspeare?"  said  Sir  Henry,  pleased  at  discovering  a  new 
good  quality  in  his  acquaintance,  whose  military  services  were  otherwise  but  just  able  to 


Woodstock. 
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count erbalanee  the  intrusive  freedom  of  bis  conversation,  ^*  In  the  name  of  merry  Will,^ 
he  continued, — "  whom  I  never  saw,  though  I  have  seen  many  of  his  comrades,  as 
Alleyn,  Ileramings,  and  so  on,— we  will  have  a  single  eatch,  and  one  rouse  about,  and 
t!ien  to  bed." 

After  the  usual  discussion  about  the  choice  of  the  soug,  and  the  parts  which  each  waa 
to  bear,  thej  united  their  voices  in  trolUng  a  lojal  glee,  which  was  ]K>pular  among  the 
party  at  the  time,' and  in  fact  believed  to  be  composed  by  no  less  a  i?eraon  than  Dr, 
liochecliffe  himself. 


GLEE    FOK   KlKa   CHAULfiS. 


Bring  the  bovl  wbltrh  you  boast, 

Fl}]  it  up  to  the  brtm; 
"TU  to  him  we  love  moat, 

And  to  dJI  who  Lofe  him, 
Brmvc  gikljut!,  lUnd  pp, 

And  avaunt,  jc  base  eiirlejl ! 
Were  tliere  des.ih  in  tht  im^, 

Hvto'i  A  hualUi  tu  KLffg  Chulct! 


Tbouf  h  be  wsndtn  Uiniqgb  daogen, 

Un^idLd,  unkdawn, 
Deiwode^iit  on  dtmtigenij 

Eitrant^d  from  his  own  \ 
Tlvmgh  'U*  uAd?f  finrliTV4ih 

Ajiiidjit  forfi^it*  and  nvtlh, 
tl«rv'»  to  honour  and  faith, 

And  A  buialtb  to  King  ChBTlf«t 


Let  fxich  hoiwun  aTsoutid 

Ai  Qiv  tiauss  can  ftlfofti, 
Tlie  knee  co  thi^  grouiidp 

And  thi^  baud  on  tho  ittord; 
But  thu  time  fhali  come  luutidi 

When^  'tnlfl  Lr>rdE>  UukeK,  and  Eorli^ 
Th^  loud  ^rumpoti  ^hiUi  bound 

Here'a  A  h^altb  to  King  t:bitrl««i 

After  this  display  of  lojaltj,  and  a  final  libation,  the  party  took  leave  of  each  other 
for  the  night,  Sir  Henry  offered  his  old  acquaintance  Wildrake  a  bed  for  the  evening, 
who  weighed  the  matter  somewhat  in  this  fiiBhion ;  **  Why,  to  speak  truth,  my  patron  • 
will  expect  nie  at  the  borough — but  then  he  w  used  to  my  staying  out  of  doors  a-nights. 
Then  there's  the  Devil,  that  they  say  haunts  Woodstock ;  but  with  the  blessing  of  tltia 
reverend  Doctor,  I  defy  him  and  all  his  works — I  saw  him  not  when  I  slept  here  twice 
before,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  was  absent  then,  he  has  not  come  back  with  Sir  Henry  Lea 
and  his  family.  So  I  accept  your  courtesy.  Sir  Henry,  aiid  I  thank  you,  as  a  cavalier 
of  Lunsford  should  thank  one  of  the  fighting  clerks  of  Oxon.  God  bless  the  King ! 
I  care  not  who  hears  it,  and  confusion  to  Noll  and  his  red  nose  ! "  Off  he  went  accord- 
ingly with  a  bottle-swagger,  guided  by  Joceline,  to  whom  Albert,  in  the  meantime,  had 
whispered,  to  be  sure  to  quarter  him  far  enough  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Young  Lee  then  saluted  his  sister,  and,  with  the  formality  of  those  times,  asked  and 
received  his  father's  blessing  with  an  affectionate  embrace.  His  page  seemed  desirous 
to  imitate  one  part  of  his  example,  but  was  repelled  by  Alice,  who  only  replied  to  his 
offered  salute  with  a  curtsy.  He  next  bowed  his  head  in  an  awkward  fashion  to  her 
father,  who  wished  him  a  good  night.  "  I  am  glad  to  see,  young  man,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  have  at  least  learned  the  reverence  due  to  age.  It  should  always  be  paid,  sir; 
because  in  doing  so  you  render  that  honour  to  others  which  you  will  expect  yourself  to 
receive  when  you  approach  the  close  of  your  life.  More  will  I  speak  with  you  at 
leisure,  on  your  duties  as  a  page,  which  office  in  former  days  used  to  be  the  very  school 
of  chivalry ;  whereas  of  late,  by  the  disorderly  times,  it  has  become  little  better  than  a 
school  of  wild  and  disordered  license ;  which  made  rare  Ben  Jonson  exclaim" 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  Albert,  interposing,  "  you  must  consider  this  day's  fatigue,  and 
the  poor  lad  is  almost  asleep  on  his  legs — to-morrow  he  will  listen  with  more  profit 
to  your  kind  admonitions. — And  you,  Louis,  remember  at  least  one  part  of  your  duty — 
take  the  candles  and  light  us — here  Joceline  comes  to  show  us  the  way.  Once  more, 
good  night,  good  Dr.  Rochecliffe — good  night,  all." 
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Groom.    Hail,  noble  princel 
King  Richard.  Thanks,  noble  peer  t 

The  cheapest  of  us  ia  a  groat  too  dear. 

RiCHABD  II. 


JWij^LBERT  and  his  page  were  ushered  by  Joccline  to  what  was  called  the 
Spanish  Chamber,  a  huge  old  scrambling  bedroom,  rather  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  but  furnished  with  a  large  standing-bed  for  the  master,  and  a 
truckle-bed  for  the  domestic,  as  was  common  at  a  much  later  period  in  old 
English  houses,  where  the  gentleman  often  required  the  assistance  of  a  groom  of  the 
chambers  to  help  him  to  bed,  if  the  hospitality  had  been  exuberant.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  hangings  of  cordovan  leather,  stamped  with  gold,  and  representing  fights 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Moriscoes,  bull -feasts,  and  other  sports  peculiar  to  the  Peninsula, 
from  which  it  took  its  name  of  the  Spanish  Chamber.  These  hangings  were  in  some 
places  entirely  torn  down,  in  others  defaced  and  hanging  in  tatters.  But  Albert  stopped 
not  to  make  observations,  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  get  Joceline  out  of  the  room ;  which 
he  achieved  by  hastily  answering  his  offers  of  fresh  fuel,  and  more  liquor,  in  the 
negative,  and  returning,  with  equal  conciseness,  the  under-keeper's  good  wishes  for  the 
evening.  He  at  length  retired,  somewhat  unwillingly,  and  as  if  he  thought  that  his 
young  master  might  have  bestowed  a  few  more  words  upon  a  faithful  old  retainer  after 
so  long  absence. 

Joliffe  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  before  a  single  word  was  spoken  between  Albert  Lee 
and  his  page,  the  former  hastened  to  the  door,  examined  lock,  latch,  and  bolt,  and  made 
them  fast,  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  lie  superadded  to  these  precautions  that 
of  a  long  screw-bolt,  which  he  brought  out  of  his  pocket,  and  which  he  screwed  on  to 
the  staple  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw  it,  or  open  the  door, 
unless  by  breaking  it  down.  The  page  held  a  light  to  him  during  the  operation,  which 
his  master  went  through  with  much  exactness  and  dexterity.  But  when  Albert  arose 
from  his  knee,  on  which  he  had  rested  during  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  the 
manner  of  the  companions  was  on  the  sudden  entirely  changed  towards  each  other. 


WOODBTOCK.  ^^^^—  j^ 

The  honourable  Ma^ster  Kemeguj,  from  a  cubbish  lout  of  a  raw  Bcotsinaii,  seem(?d 
liave  acquirecl  at  oace  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  motion  and  manner,  which  could  be 
given  bj  an  acquaintance  of  the  earliest  iind  most  familiar  kind  with  the  best  compauj 
of  the  tioie. 

He  ^ave  the  light  he  held  to  AJbert^  with  the  easj  indiflference  of  a  superior,  who 
rather  ^acos  than  troubles  his  dependent  b^  giving  him  some  slight  service  to  perform, 
Albertr  witli  the  greatest  appearance  of  deference,  assumed  in  hh  turn  the  eharacter  of 
toreh-bearer,  mid  lighted  his  pfige  aero.s8  the  chamber,  without  turning  hie  back  upon 
him  as  he  did  so.  He  then  set  the  light  on  the  table  hy  the  bedside,  and  approaching 
the  young  man  with  deep  reverence,  received  from  him  the  soiled  green  jacket,  with  the 
aame  profound  respect  hs  if  he  had  been  a  tirst  lord  of  the  bedehaniber,  or  other  officcT 
of  the  household  of  the  highest  distinction,  disrobing  his  Sovereign  of  the  Muntle  of 
the  Garter.  The  person  to  whom  thin  ceremony  was  addreshed  endui^d  it  for  a  minnte 
or  two  with  profound  gravity,  and  then  burst  nig  out  a-laughing^  exclaimed  to  Albert, 
*^  What  a  devil  me  an  a  all  this  formality  ? — thou  complimt^utest  with  these  miserable 
rags  as  if  they  were  silka  and  sablej*,  and  with  poor  Lfouis  Kenneguy  aa  if  he  were  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  !  *' 

"And  if  your  Mjyesty's  commands,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  have  made  me 
for  a  m^oment  deem  to  forget  that  you  are  my  sovereign,  surely  I  may  be  permitted  to 
render  my  homage  as  such  w^hile  you  are  in  your  own  royal  palace  of  Woodstock?" 

"  Truly,"  replied  the  disguised  Monai'ch^  *'  the  sovereign  and  the  palace  are  not  ill 
matched  5— these  tattered  hangings  and  my  ragged  jerkin  3 nit  each  other  admirably. — 
7'/fM  Weeds toek  !—^ Aw  the  bower  wiiere  the  royal  Norman  nn^elled  with  the  fair 
Rosamond  Clifford!- — Why,  it  is  a  place  of  assignation  for  owls!''  Then,  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  with  Jiis  natural  courtesy,  he  added,  as  if  fearing  he  might  have 
hurt  Albert's  feelings — **  But  the  more  obscure  and  retired,  it  is  the  fitter  for  our 
purpose,  Lee  1  and  if  it  does  seem  to  be  a  roost  for  owlS|  as  there  ie  no  denying,  why  wi 
know  it  has  nevertheless  bro tight  up  eagles*" 

He  threw  Iiiniself  as  he  spoke  upon  a  chair,  and  indolentlyj  but  gracefully,  received 
tlie  kind  offices  of  Allicrt,  wlio  undid  the  coarse  biiltonings  of  the  leathern  gamashes 
which  defended  his  legs,  and  spoke  to  him  the  whilst : — "  WTiat  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
olden  time  is  your  father,  Sir  Henry !  It  is  strange  I  should  not  have  seen  him 
before ; — but  I  heard  my  father  often  speak  of  him  as  being  among  the  flower  of  our 
real  old  English  gentry.  By  the  mode  in  which  he  began  to  school  me,  I  can  guess 
you  had  a  tight  taskmaster  of  him,  Albert — I  warrant  you  never  wore  hat  in  Lis 
presence,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  never  cocked  it  at  least  in  his  presence,  please  your  M^esty,  as  I  have  seen  some 
youngsters  do,"  answered  Albert ;  "  indeed  if  I  had,  it  must  have  been  a  stout  beaver 
to  have  saved  me  from  a  broken  head." 

"  Qh,  I  doubt  it  not,"  replied  the  king ;  "  a  fine  old  gentleman — ^but  with  that, 
methinks,  in  his  countenance,  that  assures  you  he  would  not  hate  the  child  in  sparing 
the  rod. — Hark  ye,  Albert— Suppose  the  same  glorious  Restoration  come  round — which, 
if  drinking  to  its  arrival  can  hasten  it,  should  not  be  far  distant, — for  in  that  particular 
our  adherents  never  neglect  their  duty, — suppose  it  come,  therefore,  and  that  thy  father, 
as  must  be  of  course,  becomes  an  Earl  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  oddsfish,  man, 
I  shall  be  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  ever  was  my  grandfather  Henri  Quatre  of  oM 
Sully. — Imagine  there  were  such  a  trinket  now  about  the  Court  as  the  Fair  Rosamond, 
or  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  what  a  work  there  would  be  of  pages,  and  grooms  of  the  chamber, 
to  get  the  pretty  rogue  clandestinely  shuffled  out  by  the  backstairs,  like  a  prohibited 
conmiodity,  when  the  step  of  the  Earl  of  Woodstock  was  heard  in  the  antechamber ! " 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Majesty  so  merry  after  your  fatiguing  journey." 

*^  The  fatigue  was  nothing,  man,"  said  Charles  ;  ^*  a  kind  welcome  and  a  good  meal 
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maile  amende  for  til  that.  But  tfaej  mai*t  have  sospected  thee  of  hringing  a  wolf  from 
the  braea  of  Badenoch  along  with  yon,  instead  of  a  two-legged  being,  with  no  more  than 
the  ujoal  allowance  of  mortal  stowage  for  provisions.  I  was  reaUj  ashamed  of  mj 
appetite ;  but  thou  knowest  I  had  eat  nothing  for  twentj-four  hour^  save  the  raw  egg 
jou  stole  for  me  from  the  old  woman's  hen-roost — ^I  tell  thee,  I  blushed  to  show  myself 
Ao  ravenous  before  that  high-bred  and  respectable  old  gentleman  vour  father,  and  the 
very  pretty  girl  your  sister— or  cousin,  is  she?" 

**  She  H  my  sister,'*  said  Albert  Lee,  dryly,  and  added,  in  the  same  breath,  "  Your 
Majesty's  apfietite  suited  well  enough  with  the  character  of  a  raw  northern  lad. — ^^Vould 
your  Majesty  now  please  to  retire  to  rest  ?" 

**  Not  for  a  minute  or  two,"  said  the  King,  retaining  his  seat.  "  Why,  man,  I  have 
scarce  had  my  tongue  unchained  to-day ;  and  to  talk  with  that  northern  twang,  and 
besides,  the  fatigue  of  being  obliged  to  speak  every  word  in  character, — Gad,  it's  like 
walking  as  the  galley-slaves  do  on  the  Continent,  with  a  twenty-four  pound  shot  chained 
to  their  legs — they  may  drag  it  along,  but  they  cannot  move  with  comfort.  And,  by  the 
way,  thou  art  slack  in  paying  me  my  well-deserve<l  tribute  of  compliments  on  my 
counterfeiting. — Did  I  not  play  Louis  Kemeguy  as  round  as  a  ring?" 

"  If  your  Msyesty  asks  my  serious  opinion,  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  say  your 
dialect  was  somewhat  too  coarse  for  a  Scottish  youth  of  high  birth,  and  your  behaviour 
perhaps  a  little  too  churlish.  I  thought  too— though  I  pretend  not  to  be  skilful — ^that 
noma  of  your  Scottish  sounded  as  if  it  were  not  genuine." 

"  Not  genuine  ? — there  is  no  plea'*ing  thee,  Albert. — Why,  who  should  speak  genuine 
Scottish  but  myself? — Was  I  not  their  King  for  a  matter  of  ten  months?  and  if  I  did 
not  get  knowledge  of  their  language,  I  wonder  what  else  I  got  by  it.  Did  not  east 
country,  and  south  country,  and  west  country,  and  Highlands,  caw,  croak,  and  shriek 
about  me,  as  tlie  deep  guttural,  the  broad  drawl,  and  the  high  sharp  yelp  predominated 
by  turns  ? — Oddsfisli,  man,  have  I  not  been  speeched  at  by  their  orators,  addressed  by 
their  senators,  rebuked  by  their  kirknien  ?  Have  I  not  sate  on  the  cutty-stool,  mon, 
[again  assuming  tlie  northern  dialect,]  and  thought  it  grace  of  worthy  Mas  John 
Gillespie,  that  1  was  permitted  to  do  penance  in  mine  own  privy  chamber,  instead  of 
the  face  of  tlie  congregation  ?  and  wilt  thou  tell  me,  after  all,  that  I  cannot  speak  Scotch 
enougli  to  baffle  an  Oxon  Knight  and  his  family?" 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, — I  began  by  saying  I  was  no  judge  of  the  Scottish 
language." 

"  Pshaw — it  is  mere  envy ;  just  so  you  said  at  Norton's,  that  I  was  too  courteous  and 
civil  for  a  young  page — now  you  think  me  too  rude." 

"  And  there  is  a  medium,  if  one  could  find  it,"  said  Albert,  defending  his  opinion  in 
the  same  tone  in  wliich  tlie  King  attacked  him  ;  "  so  this  morning,  when  you  were  in 
the  woman*s  dress,  you  raised  your  petticoats  rather  unbecomingly  high,  as  you  waded 
through  the  first  little  stream ;  and  when  I  told  you  of  it,  to  mend  the  matter,  you 
draggled  through  the  next  without  raising  them  at  all." 

"  O,  the  devil  take  the  woman's  dress ! "  said  Charles ;  "  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  driven 
to  that  disguise  again.  Why,  my  ugly  face  was  enough  to  put  gowns,  caps,  and  kirtles, 
out  of  fashion  for  ever — the  very  dogs  fled  from  me — Had  I  passed  any  hamlet  that  had 
but  five  huts  in  it,  I  could  not  have  escaped  the  cucking-stool. — I  was  a  libel  on  woman- 
hood. These  leathern  conveniences  are  none  of  the  gayest,  but  they  are  propria  qua? 
viainhiis;  and  right  glad  am  I  to  be  repossessed  of  them.  I  can  tell  you  too,  my 
friend,  I  shall  resume  all  my  masculine  privileges  with  my  proper  habiliments ;  and  as 
you  say  I  have  been  too  coarse  to-night,  I  will  behave  myself  like  a  courtier  to  Mistress 
Alice  to-morrow.  I  made  a  sort  of  acquaintance  with  her  already,  when  I  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  sex  with  herself,  and  found  out  there  are  other  Colonels  in  the  wind  besides 
you.  Colonel  Albert  Lee." 
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•*  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Albert— and  then  stopped  abort,  from  tlie  diffi- 
cylty  of  finding  worda  to  expre^j^  the  an  pleasant  nature  of  his  feelings.  They  could 
not  escape  Charles i  but  he  proceeded  without  scruple-  "I  pique  mjsclf  on  seeing  m 
for  into  the  hearts  of  young  kdies  as  moat  folk,  though  God  knows  they  are  sometimes 
too  deep  for  the  wisest  of  us.  But  I  mentioned  to  your  sifter  in  my  character  of 
fortune-teller, — thinking,  poor  simple  man,  that  a  country  girl  must  have  no  one  but 
her  brother  to  dream  about, — that  she  was  anxious  about  a  certain  Colonel.  1  had  hit 
the  theme^  but  not  the  person ;  for  I  alluded  to  you,  Albert;  and  I  presume  the  blush 
was  too  deep  ever  to  be  given  to  a  brother.  So  up  she  got,  and  away  she  flew  from  me 
Uke  a  lapwing,  I  ctm  excuse  her — for,  looking  at  myself  lu  the  well,  I  tJnnk  if  I  bad 
met  such  a  creature  as  I  seemed,  I  should  have  called  fire  and  fagot  against  it. — Now, 
what  think  you,  Albert — who  can  this  Colonel  be,  that  more  than  rivals  you  in  your 
sister's  affection?"  ^h 

Albert,  who  well  knew  that  the  King's  mode  of  thinking,  where  the  fair  sex  was  eoii*^| 
cerned,  was  far  more  gay  than  delicate,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  topic 
by  a  grave  answer. 

"  His  sister/*  he  said,  '*  had  been  in  some  measure  educated  with  the  eon  of  her 
maternal  uncle,  Marklmm  Evorard  \  but  as  his  father  and  he  himself  had  adopted  the 
cause  of  the  roundheads,  the  families  had  in  cotiaequence  been  at  variance ;  and  any 
projects  which  might  have  been  formerly  entertained,  were  of  course  long  since  dia 
missed  on  all  sldes/^ 

"  You  are  wrong,  Albert,  you  are  wrong,"  said  the  King,  pitilessly  pursuing  his  jest 
"  You  Colonels,  whether  you  wear  blue  or  orange  sashes,  are  too  pretty  fellows  to  b^  ' 
diamissed  bo  easily,  when  once  yon  have  acquired  an  interest*     But  Mistress  Alice,  so 
pretty,  and  who  wishes  the  restoration  of  the  King  with  such  a  look  antl  accent,  as  if 
she  were  an  angel  whose  prayers  must  needs  bring  it  down,  must  not  be  allowed  to-^^ 
retain  any  thoughts  of  a  canting  roundhead — IVhat  say  you ^ will  you  give  me  leave  to^| 
take  her  to  task  about  it  ? — After  all,  I  am  the  party  most  concerned  in  maintaining  true  ^i 
allegiance  among  my  subjects  ;  and  if  I  gain  the  pretty  maiden's  good  wull,  tlmt  of  the 
sweetheart's  will  soon  follow*    This  was  jolly  King  Edward's  way — Edward  the  Fourtli, 
you  know.     The  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick — the  Cromwell  of  his  day — dethroned 
him  more  than  once ;  but  he  had  the  hearts  of  the  merry  dames  of  London,  and  the 
purses  and  veins  of  the  cockneys  bled  freely,  till  they  brouglit  him  home  again.      How 
say  you  ? — shall  I  shake  off  my  northern  slough,  and  speak  with  Alice  in   my  own 
character,  showing  what  education  and  manners  have  done  for  me,  to  make  the  best 
amends  they  can  for  an  ugly  face  ?" 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Albert,  in  an  altered  and  embarrassed  tone, 
"  I  did  not  expect" 

Here  he  stopped,  not  able  to  find  words  adequate  at  the  same  time  to  express  his 
sentiments,  and  respectful  enough  to  the  King,  while  in  his  father's  house,  and  under 
his  own  protection. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  Master  Lee  does  not  expect  ?"  said  Charles,  with  marked  gravity 
on  his  part. 

Again  Albert  attempted  a  reply,  but  advanced  no  farther  than,  "  I  would  hope,  if  it 
please  your  Majesty" — when  he  again  stopped  short,  his  deep  and  hereditary  respect  for 
his  sovereign,  and  his  sense  of  the  hospitality  due  to  his  misfortunes,  preventing  his 
giving  utterance  to  his  irritated  feelings. 

"  And  what  does  Colonel  Albert  Lee  hope?"  said  Charles,  in  the  same  dry  and  cold 
manner  in  which  he  had  before  spoken. — "  No  answer  ? — Now,  /  hope  that  Colonel  Lee 
does  not  see  in  a  silly  jest  anything  offensive  to  the  honour  of  his  family,  since  methinks 
that  were  an  indifferent  compliment  to  his  sister,  his  father,  and  himself,  not  to  mention 
Charles  Stewart,  whom  he  calls  his  King ;  and  /  expect,  that  I  shall  not  be  so  hardly 
construed,  as  to  be  supposed  capable  of  forgetting  that  Mistress  Alice  Lee  is  the     ^ 
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daughter  of  my  faithful  subject  and  host,  and  the  sister  of  my  guide  and  preserver. — 
Come,  come,  Albert,"  he  added,  changing  at  once  to  his  naturally  frank  and  uncere- 
monious manner,  "  you  forget  how  long  I  have  been  abroad  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  talk  gallantry  morning,  noon,  and  night,  with  no  more  serious  thought  than 
just  to  pass  away  the  time;  and  I  forget,  too,  that  you  are  of  the  old-fashioned  English 
school,  a  son  after  Sir  Henry's  own  heart,  and  don't  understand  raillery  upon  such 
subjects. — But  I  ask  your  pardon,  Albert,  sincerely,  if  I  have  really  hurt  you." 

So  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Colonel  Lee,  who,  feeling  he  had  be^u  rather  too 
hasty  in  construing  the  King's  jest  in  an  unpleasant  sense,  kissed  it  with  reverence,  and 
attempted  an  apology. 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  word,"  said  the  good-natured  Prince,  raising  his  penitent 
adherent  as  he  attempted  to  kneel ;  "  we  understand  each  other.  You  are  somewhat 
afraid  of  the  gay  reputation  which  I  acquired  in  Scotland ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  will  be 
as  stupid  as  you  or  your  cousin  Colonel  could  desire,  in  presence  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee, 
and  only  bestow  my  gallantry,  sliould  I  have  any  to  throw  away,  u|)on  the  pretty  little 
waiting-maid  who  attended  at  supper — unless  you  should  have  monopolized  her  ear  for 
your  own  benefit,  Colonel  Albert  ?" 

"  It  is  monopolized,  sure  enough,  though  not  by  me,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  but  by 
Joceline  Joliffc,  the  under-keeper,  whom  we  must  not  disoblige,  as  we  have  trusted  him 
so  far  already,  and  may  have  occasion  to  repose  even  entire  confidence  in  him.  I  half 
think  he  suspects  who  Louis  Kerneguy  may  in  reality  be." 

"  You  are  an  engrossing  set,  you  wooers  of  Woodstock,"  said  the  King,  laughing. 
"  Now,  if  I  had  a  fancy,  as  a  Frenchman  would  not  fail  to  have  in  such  a  case,  to  make 
pretty  speeches  to  the  deaf  old  woman  I  saw  in  the  kitchen,  as  a  phaller,  I  dare  say 
I  should  be  told  that  her  ear  was  engrossed  for  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  sole  use  ?" 

"  I  marvel  at  your  Majesty's  good  s[)irits,"  said  Albert,  "  that  after  a  day  of  danger, 
fatigue,  and  accidents,  you  should  feel  the  power  of  amusing  yourself  thus." 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  wishes  his  Majesty  would  go  to  sleep  ? — 
Well,  one  word  or  two  on  more  serious  business,  and  I  have  done. — I  have  been 
completely  directed  by  you  and  RocheclifFe — I  have  changed  my  disguise  from  female 
to  male  upon  the  instant,  and  altered  my  destination  from  Hampshire  to  take  shelter 
here — Do  you  still  hold  it  the  wiser  course  ?" 

"  I  have  great  confidence  in  Dr.  Rocliecliffe,"  replied  Albert,  "  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  scattered  royalists  enables  him  to  gain  the  most  accurate  intelligence.  Ilis 
pride  in  the  extent  of  his  correspondence,  and  the  complication  of  his  plots  and  schemes 
for  your  Majesty's  service,  is  indeed  the  very  food  he  lives  upon ;  but  his  sagacity  is 
equal  to  his  vanity.  I  repose,  besides,  the  utmost  faith  in  Joliffe.  Of  my  father  and 
sister  I  would  say  nothing ;  yet  I  would  not,  without  reason,  extend  the  knowledge  of 
your  Majesty's  person  farther  than  it  is  indispensably  nece>»sar}'." 

"  Is  it  handsome  in  me,"  said  Charles,  pausing,  "  to  withhold  my  full  confidence  from 
Sir  Henry  Lee  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty  heard  of  his  almost  death-swoon  of  last  night — what  would  agitate 
him  most  deeply  must  not  be  hastily  communicated." 

"  True ;  but  are  we  safe  from  a  visit  of  the  red-coats — they  have  them  in  Woodstock 
as  well  as  in  Oxford  ?"  said  Charles. 

"  Dr.  Rochecliffe  says,  not  unwisely,"  answered  Lee,  "  that  it  is  best  sitting  near  the 
fire  when  the  chimney  smokes;  and  tlmt  Woodstock,  so  lately  in  possession  of  the 
sequestrators,  and  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  soldiers,  will  be  less  suspected,  and  more 
carelessly  searched,  than  more  distant  comers,  which  might  seem  to  promise  more 
safety.  Besides,"  he  added,  "  Rochecliffe  is  in  possession  of  curious  and  important 
news  concerning  the  state  of  matters  at  Woodstock,  highly  favourable  to  your  Majesty's 
being  concealed  in  the  palace  for  two  or  three  days,  till  shipping  is  provided.  The 
Parliament,  or  usurping  Council  of  State,  had  sent  down  sequestrators,  whom  their  o^ti 


evil  conscieaee,  asaiate?!,  perliaps,  hj  the  tricks  of  some  daring  cavaliers,  liml  irlglitened 
out  of  the  Lodge,  without  much  desii^  to  come  back  again.  Tlien  the  more  formidable 
usurper,  Croniwell,  had  granted  a  wflrrant  of  [joaseasiun  to  Colonel  ETerard,  who  hud 
onlf  used  it  for  the  purpo&e  of  repoasessiitg  his  uncle  in  the  Lodge,  and  who  kept  watch 
in  person  at  the  little  borough,  to  weo  that  Sir  Hcnrj'  was  not  disturbed/* 

**  What!  Mistress  Alice's  Colonel?"  said  the  King — "that  i^oundB  alarming;— for 
grant  that  he  keeps  the  other  fdlows  at  bay,  think  you  not.  Master  Albei-t,  he  will  have 
an  hundred  errands  a-day  to  bring  him  here  in  person  ?** 

"  Dr.  Uocliecliffe  saye,"  answered  Lec^  ^'  the  treaty  hetwccn  Sir  Ilenry  and  his  nephew 
hinds  the  latter  not  to  approach  the  Lodge,  unltiBs  invited ;— indeed,  it  wa^  not  without 
great  difficulty,  and  strongly  arguing  the  g<5od  consequences  it  might  produce  to  your 
Majesty's  eanse,  that  my  father  could  be  prevailed  on  to  occupy  Woodstock  at  all ;  but 
be  assured  he  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  Colonel*" 

*^  jVjid  be  you  a?s«ured  that  the  Colonel  will  come  without  waiting  for  one,"  stud 
Charles.  "  Folk  eiinnot  judge  rightly  where  sisters  are  concerned — they  arc  too  familiar 
with  the  magnet  to  judge  of  its  powers  of  attraction. — Everard  wiU  be  here,  as  if  drawn 
by  cart-ropes — -fetters,  uot  to  talk  of  promises,  will  not  hold  him — and  then,  methiidiSi 
we  are  in  some  danger."  ^m 

"  I  hope  notj"  miA  Albert.  *'  In  the  first  place,  I  know  Markham  ia  a  slave  to  hii?^ 
TTonl ;  besides,  were  any  chaivce  to  bring  him  here,  I  think  I  could  pass  your  Majesty 
upon  him  without  difficulty,  as  Louis  Kerneguy.  Then,  although  my  coiisiu  and  I  have 
not  been  on  good  terms  for  these  some  years,  I  believe  him  incapable  of  betraying  your 
Majesty ;  and  lastly,  if  I  saw  the  least  danger  of  it,  I  would^  were  he  ten  times  the  son  of 
my  mother's  sister,  run  my  sword  through  his  body,  ere  he  had  time  to  execute  his  purpose/' 

"  There  is  but  another  question,"  said  Charles,  **  and  I  will  release  you,  Albert : — You 
seem  to  think  yourself  secure  from  seai'ch.  It  may  be  so ;  but,  in  any  other  c^ountry, 
this  talc  of  goblins  which  is  flying  about  would  bring  down  priests  and  ministers  of  justice 
to  examine  the  reality  of  the  story,  and  mobs  of  idle  people  to  satisfy  their  curiosity," 

"  Respecting  the  first,  sir,  vre  hope  and  understand  that  Colonel  Eversrd's  influence 
w^ill  prevent  any  immediate  enr|uiryj  for  the  sake  of  preserving  undisturbed  the  peace  of 
his  uncle's  family ;  and  as  for  any  one  coming  without  some  sort  of  authority,  the  whole 
neighbours  have  so  much  love  and  fear  of  my  father,  and  are,  besides,  so  horribly 
alarmed  about  the  goblins  of  Woodstock,  that  fear  will  silence  curiosity." 

"  On  the  whole,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  the  chances  of  safety  seem  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  plan  we  have  adopted,  which  i;i  all  I  can  hope  for  in  a  condition  where  absolute 
safety  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Bishop  recommended  Dr.  Rochecliffe  as  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  boldest,  and  most  loyal  sons  of  the  Church  of  England ;  you,  Albert 
Lee,  have  marked  your  fidelity  by  a  hundred  proofs.  To  you  and  your  local  knowledge 
I  submit  myself. — And  now,  prepare  our  arms — alive  I  will  not  be  taken ; — yet  I  will 
not  believe  that  a  son  of  the  King  of  England,  and  heir  of  her  throne,  could  be  destined 
to  danger  in  his  own  palace,  and  under  the  guard  of  the  loyal  Lees." 

Albert  Lee  laid  pistols  and  swords  in  readiness  by  the  King's  bed  and  his  own ;  and 
Charles,  after  some  slight  apology,  took  his  place  in  the  larger  and  better  bed,  with  a 
sigh  of  pleasure,  as  from  one  who  had  not  lately  enjoyed  sufch  an  indulgence.  He  bid 
good  night  to  his  faithful  attendant,  who  deposited  himself  on  his  truckle ;  and  both 
monarch  and  subject  were  soon  fast  asleep. 


■<y  .^^^ 
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Give  Sir  NicbolAS  Tlirelkcld  praise; 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  day», 
Th<iu  tree  of  succour  and  of  rest 
To  tliis  young  bird  that  was  distrcss'd ; 
Beneath  thy  branches  he  did  stay; 
And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play, 
Vhen  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 

WORDSWURTU. 


J,'^ -;  *>  '  HE  fugitive  Prince  slept,  in  spite  of  danger,  with  tlie  profound  reimsc  which 
'  '    youth  and  fatigue  inspire.     But  the  young  cavalier,  his  guide  and  guard,  spent 

a  more  restless  night,  starting  from  time  to  time,  and  listening;  anxious, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  assurances,  to  procure  yet  more  particular 
knowledge  concerning  the  state  of  things  around  them,  than  he  had  been  yet  able  to 
collect. 

lie  rose  early  after  daybreak;  but  although  he  moved  with  as  little  noise  as  was 
possible,  the  slumbers  of  the  hunted  Prince  were  easily  disturbed.  He  started  up  in  his 
bed,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  alarm. 


"  None,  please  your  Mftjesty,"  replied  Lee ;  "  only,  tlimkiug  on  tlie  questions  your 
Mjycsty  was  asking  Itist  night,  and  the  various  chances  thcj*e  are  of  your  Majeaty^s  safety 
being  endangered  from  unforeseen  accidents,  I  thought  of  going  thus  early,  both  to 
communicate  ^^ith  Dr.  Rochecliffc^  and  to  keep  such  a  look-out  as  befits  the  place,  where 
are  lodged  for  the  time  the  Fortunes  of  England,  I  tear  I  must  request  of  your  Mnjesty, 
for  your  own  gracious  security,  that  you  have  the  goodness  to  condescend  to  secure  the 
door  with  your  own  hand  after  I  go  out," 

"  Oh,  talk  not  to  Majesty,  for  Heave n'i  sake,  de-ar  Albert  I "  answered  the  poor  King, 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  put  on  a  part  of  his  clotheSj  in  order  to  traverse  the  room. — 
"  When  a  King's  doublet  and  hose  are  so  ragged  that  he  can  no  more  find  his  %vay  into 
tliera  than  he  could  have  travelled  through  tlie  forces t  of  Deane  without  a  guide,  good 
faith,  there  should  be  an  end  of  Mjyesty,  until  it  chances  to  be  better  aecomnTodated, 
Besides,  there  is  the  chance  of  these  big  words  bolting  out  at  unawares,  when  there  are 
ears  to  hear  them  whom  we  might  think  dangerous.*' 

"  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Lee,  who  had  now  succeeded  in  opening  the 
door ;  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  King,  who  had  hustled  along  the 
floor  for  that  purpose,  with  his  dress  wofully  ill  arranged,  to  make  it  imt  again  bebiud 
him,  and  begging  kim  in  no  case  to  open  to  any  one,  unless  he  or  RocheelitFe  were  of 
the  party  who  summoned  him* 

Albert  then  ^et  out  in  quest  of  Dr.  Rocheelifle's  apartment,  wliich  was  only  known  to 
himself  and  the  faithful  Johffe,  and  had  at  different  times  accommodated  that  steady 
chorcliman  with  a  place  of  couc^almentT  w^hen,  from  his  bold  and  busy  temper,  w^hich 
led  him  into  the  most  extensive  and  hazardous  machinations  on  the  King\s  behalf,  he  had 
been  strictly  sought  after  by  the  o[q>osite  party.  Of  late,  the  inquest  after  him  had 
died  entirely  away,  as  he  had  prudently  withdi'awn  himself  from  the  scene  of  his 
intrigues.  Since  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  had  been  afloat  again,  and 
more  active  than  ever ;  and  had^  by  friends  and  correspondents,  and  especially  the 

Bishop  of ,  been  the  means  of  directing  the  King's  flight  towards  Woodstock, 

although  it  was  not  until  the  yi;ry  day  of  his  arrival  that  he  could  promise  him  a  safe 
reception  at  that  ancient  mansion. 

Alhcrt  Lee,  though  he  revered  both  the  undaunted  spirit  and  ready  resources  of  the 
bustling  and  intriguing  churchman,  felt  he  had  not  been  enabled  by  him  to  answer  some 
of  Charles's  questions  yesternight,  in  a  way  so  distinct  as  one  trusted  with  the  King's 
safety  ought  to  have  done ;  and  it  was  now  his  object  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted,  if  possible,  with  the  various  bearings  of  so  weighty  a  matter,  as  became  a 
man  on  whom  so  much  of  the  responsibility  was  likely  to  descend. 

Even  his  local  knowledge  was  scarce  adequate  to  find  the  Doctor  s  secret  apartment, 
had  he  not  traced  his  way  after  a  genial  flavour  of  roasted  game  through  divers  blind 
passages,  and  up  and  down  certain  very  useless  stairs,  through  cupboards  and  hatchways, 
and  so  forth,  to  a  species  of  sanctum  sanctorum,  where  Joceline  Joliffe  was  ministering 
to  the  good  Doctor  a  solemn  breakfast  of  wild-fowl,  with  a  cup  of  small  beer  stirred  with 
a  sprig  of  rosemary,  which  Dr.  Rochecliffe  preferred  to  all  strong  potations.  Beside 
him  sat  Bevis  on  his  tail,  slobbering  and  looking  amiable,  moved  by  the  rare  smell  of 
the  breakfast,  which  had  quite  overcome  his  native  dignity  of  disposition. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Doctor  had  established  himself  was  a  little  octangular 
room,  with  walls  of  great  thickness,  within  which  were  fabricated  various  issues,  leading 
in  different  directions,  and  communicating  with  different  parts  of  the  building.  Around 
him  were  packages  with  arms,  and  near  him  one  small  barrel,  as  it  seemed,  of  gun- 
powder ;  many  papers  in  different  parcels,  and  several  keys  for  correspondence  in  cipher ; 
two  or  three  scrolls  covered  with  hieroglyphics  were  also  beside  him,  which  Albert  took 
for  plans  of  nativity ;  and  various  models  of  machinery,  in  which  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was 
an  adept.     There  were  also  tools  of  various  kinds,  masks,  cloaks,  and  a  dark  lantern. 
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and  a  number  of  other  indescribable  trinkets  belonging  to  the  trade  of  a  daring  plotter 
in  dangerous  times.  Last,  there  was  a  casket  with  gold  and  silver  coin  of  different 
countries,  which  was  left  carelessly  open,  as  if  it  were  the  least  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe's 
concern,  altliough  his  habits  in  general  announced  narrow  circumstunces,  if  not  actual 
poverty.  Close  by  the  divine's  plate  lay  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  with  some  proof 
sheets,  as  they  are  technically  called,  seemingly  fresh  from  the  press.  There  was  also 
within  the  reach  of  hii*  hand  a  dirk,  or  Scottish  poniard,  a  powder-horn,  and  a  musketoon, 
or  blunderbuss,  with  a  pair  of  handsome  pocket-pistols.  In  the  midst  of  this  miscel- 
laneous collection,  the  Doctor  sat  eating  his  breakfast  with  great  appetite,  as  little 
dismayed  by  the  various  implements  of  danger  around  him,  as  a  workman  is  when 
accustomed  to  the  perils  of  a  gunpowder  manufactory. 

"  Soh,  young  gentleman,"  he  said,  getting  up  and  extending  his  hand,  "  are  you 
come  to  breakfast  with  me  in  good  fellowship,  or  to  spoil  my  meal  this  morning,  as  you 
did  my  sui)i>er  last  night,  by  asking  untimely  questions?" 

"  I  will  pick  a  bone  with  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Albert ;  "  and  if  you  please, 
Doctor,  I  would  ask  some  questions  which  seem  not  quite  untimely." 

So  saying  he  sat  down,  and  assisted  tlie  Doctor  in  giving  a  very  satisfactory  account 
of  a  brace  of  wild-ducks  and  a  leash  of  teal.  Bevis,  who  maintained  his  place  with 
great  patience  and  insinuation,  had  his  share  of  a  collop,  which  was  also  placed  on  the 
well-furnished  board ;  for,  like  most  high-bred  dogs,  he  declined  eating  waterfowl. 

"  Come  hither  then,  Albert  Lee,"  said  the  Doctor,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  plucking  the  towel  from  his  throat,  so  soon  as  Joceline  was  withdrawn ;  "  thou  art 
still  the  same  lad  thou  wert  when  I  was  thy  tutor — never  satisfied  with  having  got  a 
grammar  rule,  but  always  persecuting  me  with  questions  why  the  rule  stood  so,  and  not 
othen^use — over-curious  after  information  which  thou  couldst  not  comprehend,  as  Bevis 
slobbered  and  whined  for  the  duck-wing,  which  he  could  not  eat." 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  me  more  reasonable.  Doctor,"  answered  Albert ;  "  and  at  the 
same  time,  that  you  will  recollect  I  am  not  now  sub  ferala,  but  am  placed  in  circum- 
stances where  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  act  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  man,  unless  my  own 
judgment  be  convinced.  I  shall  deserve  richly  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
should  any  misfortune  happen  by  my  misgovernment  in  this  business." 

"  And  it  is  therefore,  Albert,  that  I  would  have  thee  trust  the  whole  to  me,  without 
interfering.  Thou  sayest,  forsooth,  thou  art  not  mhjh*ula;  but  recollect  that  while  you 
have  been  fighting  in  the  field,  I  have  been  plotting  in  the  study — that  I  know  all  the 
combinations  of  the  King's  friends,  ay,  and  all  the  motions  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as 
a  spider  knows  every  mesh  of  liis  web.  Think  of  my  experience,  man.  Not  a  cava- 
lier in  the  land  but  has  heard  of  Rochecliffe  the  Plotter.  I  have  been  a  main  limb  in 
every  thing  that  has  been  attempted  since  forty-two— penned  declarations,  conducted 
correspondence,  communicated  with  chiefs,  recruited  followers,  commissioned  arms, 
levied  money,  appoint<*d  rendezvouses.  I  was  in  the  Western  Rising ;  and  before  that, 
in  the  City  Petition,  and  in  Sir  Jolm  Owen's  stir  in  Wales ;  in  short,  almost  in  every 
plot  for  the  King,  since  Tomkins  and  Challoner's  matter." 

"  But  were  not  all  these  plots  unsuccessful?"  said  Albert;  "and  were  not  Tomkins 
and  Challoner  hanged,  Doctor?" 

"  Yes,  my  young  friend,"  answered  the  Doctor,  gravely,  "  as  many  others  have  been 
with  whom  I  have  acted ;  but  only  because  they  did  not  follow  my  advice  implicitly. 
You  never  heard  that  I  was  hanged  myself." 

"  The  time  may  come.  Doctor,"  said  Albert ;  "  The  pitcher  goes  oft  to  the  well — 
The  proverb,  as  my  father  would  say,  is  somewhat  musty.  But  I,  too,  have  some 
confidence  in  my  own  judgment;  and,  much  as  I  honour  the  Church,  I  cannot 
altogether  subscribe  to  passive  obedience.  I  will  tell  you  in  one  word  what  points 
I  must  have  explanation  on;   and  it  will  remain  with  you  to  give  it,  or  to  return 
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a  message  to  the  King  that  you  will  not  explain  juur  pltin ;  in  wliich  cose,  if  he  acts  bj 
mj  advice,  he  will  leave  Woodstock,  and  reaitme  his  purpose  of  getting  tci  tlie  ctmst 
without  delay." 

"  Well,  then/*  said  the  Doctor,  '*  thou  stispieious  monater,  make  thjr  demands^  and, 
if  they  be  such  as  X  can  answer  without  betraying  eonfidenccj  I  will  reply  to  them*" 

"  In  the  first  pkce^  then,  what  is  all  this  story  about  ghosts,  and  witchei'aff43,  and 
apparitions?  and  do  you  consider  it  as  safe  for  hia  M^esty  to  stay  in  a  house  subject  to 
such  visitations,  real  or  pretended?" 

'*  You  must  be  satisfied  with  my  answer  (n  perbo  mcertlMis — the  drcnmstances  you 
allude  to  will  not  give  the  least  annoyance  to  WcM>dstoek  during  the  King's  residence* 
I  cannot  explain  fortlier;  but  for  this  I  will  be  bound,  at  the  risk  of  my  necL" 

•*  Then,"  said  Lee,  "  we  must  take  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  bail  that  the  devil  will  keep  the 
peace  towards  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King — good*  Now  there  lurked  about  tlu--^ 
houf?(e  the  greater  part  of  yesterday,  and  perhaps  slept  here,  a  fellow  called  Tomkins» — 
a  bitter  Independent,  and  a  secretary,  or  clerk,  or  something  or  other,  to  the  regicide 
dog  Deaborough»  The  man  is  well  known — a  wild  ranter  in  rcdigious  opinions,  but  iti 
private  affairs  far-sigiitetl,  cunning,  and  interested  even  as  any  rogue  of  them  all/* 

*'  Be  assured  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  his  era^y  fanatidsm  to  mislead  hi^  wicked 
cunning  ; — a  child  may  lead  a  bog^  if  it  has  wit  to  fasten  a  cord  to  the  ring  in  its  nose,^' 
replied  tlie  Doctor, 

"You  may  be  deceived,"  said  Albert ;  ^'  the  age  has  many  such  as  this  fellow,  whoso 
views  of  the  Bpiritnal  and  temporal  world  are  so  different^  that  they  resemble  the  eyes  of 
a  squinting  man ;  one  of  which,  oblique  and  distorted,  sees  nothing  but  the  end  of  bis 
nose,  while  the  other,  instead  of  partaking  the  same  defect,  views  strongly,  sharply,  and 
acutely,  whatever  is  subjected  to  its  scrutiny," 

**  But  we  will  put  a  patch  on  the  better  eye,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  he  shall  only  be 
allowed  to  speculate  with  the  imperfect  optic.  You  must  know^  this  fellow  has  always 
seen  the  greatest  number,  and  the  most  hideous  apparitions  ;  he  has  not  the  courage  of 
a  cat  in  such  matters,  though  stout  enough  when  be  bath  temporal  antagonisfs  before 
him^  I  have  placed  him  under  the  charge  of  Joceliue  Joliife,  who,  betvvi%t  plying  him 
with  sjuck  and  ghost -stories,  woubl  make  him  inculpable  of  knowing  what  was  done,  if 
you  were  to  proclaim  the  King  in  his  presence." 

"  But  why  keep  such  a  fellow  here  at  all  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  content  you ; — he  lies  leaguer,  as  a  sort  of  ambassador  for  his  worthy 
masters,  and  we  are  secure  from  any  intrusion  so  long  as  they  get  all  the  news  of 
Woodstock  from  Trusty  Tomkins." 

"  I  know  Joceline's  honesty  well,"  said  Albert ;  "  and  if  he  can  assure  me  that  he 
will  keep  a  watch  over  this  fellow,  I  will  so  far  trust  in  him.  He  does  not  know  the 
depth  of  the  stake,  'tis  true,  but  that  my  life  is  concerned  will  be  quite  enough  to  keep 
him  vigilant. — Well,  then,  I  proceed: — What  if  Markham  Everard  comes  down 
on  us?" 

"  We  have  his  word  to  the  contrary,"  answered  Rochecliffe — "  his  word  of  honour^ 
transmitted  by  his  friend: — Do  you  think  it  likely  he  will  break  it?" 

"  I  hold  him  incapable  of  doing  so,"  answered  Albert ;  "  and,  besides,  I  think 
Markham  would  make  no  bad  use  of  any  thing  which  might  come  to  his  knowledge — ; 
Yet  God  forbid  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  any  who  ever  wore  the 
Parliament's  colours  in  a  matter  of  such  dear  concernment !" 

"  Amen  !"  said  the  Doctor. — "  Are  your  doubts  silenced  now  ?" 

"  I  still  have  an  objection,"  said  Albert,  "  to  yonder  impudent  rakehelly  fellow, 
styling  himself  a  cavalier,  who  rushed  himself  on  our  company  last  night,  and  gained 
my  father's  heart  by  a  story  of  the  storm  of  Brentford,  which  I  dare  say  the  rogue 
never  saw." 
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"  You  mistake  him,  dear  Albert,"  replied  Rochecliffe — "  Roger  Wildrake,  although 
till  of  late  I  only  knew  him  by  name,  is  a  gentleman,  was  bred  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  spent  his  estate  in  the  King's  service." 

"  Or  rather  in  the  devil's  service,"  said  Albert.  "  It  is  such  fellows  as  he,  who,  sunk 
from  the  license  of  their  military  habits  into  idle  debauched  ruffians,  infest  the  land 
with  riots  and  robberies,  brawl  in  hedge  alehouses  and  cellars  where  strong  waters  are 
sold  at  midnight,  and,  with  their  deep  oaths,  their  hot  loyalty,  and  their  drunken  valour, 
make  decent  men  abominate  the  very  name  of  cavalier." 

"  Alas !"  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  but  too  true ;  but  what  can  you  expect?  When  the 
higher  and  more  qualified  classes  are  broken  down  and  mingled  undistinguishably  with 
the  lower  orders,  they  are  apt  to  lose  the  most  valuable  marks  of  their  quality  in  the 
general  confusion  of  morals  and  manners — -just  as  a  handful  of  silver  medals  will 
become  defaced  and  discoloured  if  jumbled  about  among  the  vulgar  copper  coin.  Even 
the  prime  medal  of  all,  wliich  we  royalists  would  so  willingly  wear  next  our  very  hearts, 
has  not,  perhaps,  entirely  escaped  some  deterioration — But  let  other  tongues  than  mine 
speak  on  that  subject." 

Albert  Lee  paused  deeply  after  having  heard  these  communications  on  the  part  of 
Bochecliffe.  "  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  it  is  generally  agreed,  even  by  some  who  think  you 
may  occasionally  have  been  a  little  over  busy  in  putting  men  upon  dangerous  actions" 

"  May  God  forgive  them  who  entertain  so  false  an  opinion  of  me,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  That,  nevertheless,  you  have  done  and  suffered  more  in  the  King's  behalf  than 

any  man  of  your  function." 

"  They  do  me  but  justice  there,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe — "  absolute  justice." 

"  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  abide  by  your  opinion,  if,  all  things  considered,  you  think 
it  safe  that  we  should  remain  at  Woodstock." 

"  That  is  not  the  question,"  answered  the  divine. 

"  And  what  is  the  question,  then  ?"  replied  the  young  soldier. 

"  T\liether  any  safer  course  can  be  pointed  out.  I  grieve  to  say,  that  the  question 
must  be  comparative,  as  to  the  point  of  option.  Absolute  safety  is — alas  the  while ! — 
out  of  the  question  on  all  sides.  Now,  I  say  Woodstock  is,  fenced  and  guarded  as  at 
present,  by  far  the  most  preferable  place  of  concealment." 

"  Enough,"  replied  Albert ;  "  I  give  up  to  you  the  question,  as  to  a  person  whose 
knowledge  of  such  important  affairs,  not  to  mention  your  age  and  experience,  is  more 
intimate  and  extensive  than  mine  can  be." 

**  You  do  well,"  answered  Rochecliffe ;  "  and  if  others  had  acted  with  the  like  dis- 
trust of  their  own  knowledge,  and  confidence  in  competent  persons,  it  had  been  better 
for  the  age.  This  makes  Understanding  bar  himself  up  within  his  fortalice,  and  Wit 
betake  himself  to  his  high  tower."  (Here  he  looked  around  his  cell  with  an  air  of  self- 
complacence.)     "  The  wise  man  foreseeth  the  tempest,  and  hideth  himself." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Albert,  "  let  our  foresight  serve  others  far  more  precious  than  either 
of  us.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  you  have  well  considered  whether  our  precious  charge 
should  remain  in  society  \vith  the  family,  or  betake  himself  to  some  of  the  more  hidden 
corners  of  the  house  ?" 

"  Hum !"  said  the  Doctor,  with  an  air  of  deep  reflection — "  I  think  he  will  be  safest 
as  Louis  Kenieguy,  keeping  himself  close  beside  you" 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary,"  added  Albert,  "  that  I  scout  abroad  a  little,  and  show 
myself  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  lest,  coming  here  in  quest  of  me,  they  should 
find  higher  game." 

"  Pray  do  not  interrupt  me— Keeping  himself  close  beside  you  or  your  father,  in  or 
near  to  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  from  which  you  are  aware  he  can  make  a  ready  escape, 
should  danger  approach.  This  occurs  to  me  as  best  for  the  present — I  hope  to  hear  of 
the  vessel  to-day — to-morrow  at  farthest." 
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Albert  Lee  bid  the  active  but  opinionated  man  good  morrow;  admiring  how  tliis 
species  of  intrigue  bad  become  a  sort  of  element  in  wliieh  the  Doctor  seemed  to  enjoy 
himself^  notwithstanding  all  that  the  poet  has  said  concerning  the  horrors  which  inter- 
vene betwixt  the  conception  and  execution  of  a  conspiracy, 

III  returning  from  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  sanctuary,  he  met  with  Joceline,  who  was  anxiously 
j&eekbg  him.  **  The  young  Scotch  gentleman,"  he  eaid,  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
'*  has  arisen  from  bed,  and,  lietuing  me  pass,  he  called  mc  into  hb  apartment/* 

"  Well,"  replied  All>ert,  "  I  will  sec  him  presently,^ 

"  And  he  asked  me  for  fresh  linen  and  clothe*.  Kow,  8ir,  he  is  like  a  man  who  ia 
quite  accnatomed  to  be  obeyed,  so  I  gave  him  a  suit  which  happened  to  he  in  a  wardrobe 
in  the  west  tower,  and  some  of  yonr  linen  to  conform ;  and  when  he  was  dressed,  he 
commanded  me  to  show  him  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  my  young  la^ly*  I 
would  have  said  sometbing,  sir^  about  waiting  till  you  came  back,  but  he  pulled  me  good- 
naturedly  hj  the  hair,  {as,  indeed,  he  has  a  rare  humour  of  his  own,)  and  told  me,  he 
was  guest  to  3^Iaster  Albert  Lee,  and  not  his  prisoner ;  so,  sir,  though  I  thought  you 
might  be  displeased  with  me  for  giving  him  the  means  of  stirring  abroad^  and  perhaps 
being  seen  by  those  who  should  not  see  him,  what  could  I  say  ?** 

^*  You  are  a  sensible  fellow,  Joccline,  and  comprehend  always  what  Is  recommended 
to  you.  This  youth  will  not  be  controlled,  I  fear,  by  either  of  ui ;  but  we  uuist  look  the 
closer  after  his  safety.     You  keep  your  watch  over  that  prying  fellow  the  steward  ?'' 

"  Trust  him  to  my  care — on  that  side  have  no  fear.  But  ah,  sir !  I  would  we  had 
the  young  Scot  in  liis  old  clothes  again,  for  the  riding -suit  of  yours  which  he  now  wears 
hath  set  him  off  in  other-guess  fashion." 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  faithful  dependent  expressed  himself,  Albert  saw  that 
Le  suspected  who  the  Scottish  page  in  reality  was ;  yet  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
acknowdedge  to  liim  a  fact  of  such  importance,  secure  as  he  was  equally  of  his  fidelity, 
whether  explicitly  trusted  to  the  full  extent,  or  left  to  his  owm  conjectures.  Full  of 
ansions  thought,  he  wxnt  to  the  apartment  of  Victor  Lee,  in  which  Joliffe  told  him  he 
w^ould  find  the  party  assembled.  The  sound  of  laughter,  as  he  hiid  his  hand  on  the  lock 
of  the  door,  almost  made  him  start,  so  singularly  did  it  jar  with  the  doubtful  and  melan- 
choly reflections  which  engaged  his  own  mind.  He  entered,  and  found  his  father  in 
high  good-humour,  laughing  and  conversing  freely  with  his  young  charge,  whose 
appearance  was,  indeed,  so  much  changed  to  the  better  in  externals,  that  it  seemed 
scarce  possible  a  night's  rest,  a  toilet,  and  a  suit  of  decent  clothes,  could  have  done  so 
much  in  his  favour  in  so  short  a  time.  It  could  not,  however,  be  imputed  to  the  mere 
alteration  of  dress,  although  that,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect.  There  was  nothing  splendid 
in  that  which  Louis  Kerneguy  (we  continue  to  call  him  by  his  assumed  name)  now  wore. 
It  was  merely  a  riding-suit  of  grey  cloth,  with  some  silver  lace,  in  the  fashion  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  the  time.  But  it  happened  to  fit  him  very  well,  and  to  become 
his  very  dark  complexion,  especially  as  he  now  held  up  his  head,  and  used  the  manners, 
not  only  of  a  well-behaved  but  of  a  highly-accomplished  gentleman.  When  he  moved, 
his  clumsy  and  awkward  limp  was  exchanged  for  a  sort  of  shuffle,  which,  as  it  might  be 
the  consequence  of  a  wound  in  those  perilous  times,  had  rather  an  interesting  than  an 
ungainly  effect.  At  least  it  was  as  genteel  an  expression  that  the  party  had  been 
overhard  travelled,  as  the  most  polite  pedestrian  could  propose  to  himself. 

The  features  of  the  Wanderer  were  harsh  as  ever,  but  his  red  shock  peruke,  for  such 
it  proved,  was  laid  aside,  his  sable  elf-locks  were  trained,  by  a  little  of  Joceline's  assistance, 
into  curls,  and  his  fine  black  eyes  shone  from  among  the  shade  of  these  curls,  and 
corresponded  with  the  animated,  though  not  handsome,  character  of  the  whole  head.  In 
his  conversation,  he  had  laid  aside  all  the  coarseness  of  dialect  which  he  had  so  strongly 
affected  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  although  he  continued  to  speak  a  little  Scotch, 
for  the  support  of  his  character  as  a  young  gentleman  of  that  nation,  yet  it  was  not  in 
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a  degree  which  rendered  his  speech  either  uncouth  or  unintelligible,  but  merely  afforded 
a  certain  Doric  tinge  essential  to  the  personage  he  represented.  No  person  on  earth  could 
better  understand  the  society  in  which  he  moved ;  exile  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
life  in  all  its  shades  and  varieties — his  spirits,  if  not  uniform,  were  elastic — ^he  had  that 
species  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  which,  even  in  the  most  extreme  difficulties  and  dangers, 
can,  in  an  interval  of  ease,  however  brief,  avail  itself  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  moment 
— he  was,  in  short,  in  youth  and  misfortune,  as  afterwards  in  his  regal  condition,  a  good- 
humoured  but  hard-hearted  voluptuary — wise,  save  where  his  passions  intervened — 
beneficent,  save  when  prodigality  had  deprived  him  of  the  means,  or  prejudice  of  the 
wish,  to  confer  benefits — his  faults  such  as  might  often  have  drawn  down  hatred,  but 
that  they  were  mingled  with  so  much  urbanity,  that  the  injured  person  felt  it  impossible 
to  retain  the  full  sense  of  his  wrongs. 

Albert  Lee  found  the  party,  consisting  of  his  father,  sister,  and  the  supposed  page, 
seated  by  the  breakfast-table,  at  which  he  also  took  his  place.  He  was  a  pensive  and 
anxious  beholder  of  what  passed,  while  the  page,  who  had  already  completely  gained  the 
heart  of  the  good  old  cavalier,  by  mimicking  the  manner  in  which  the  Scottish  divines 
preached  in  favour  of  Ma  gude  Lord  Man][uis  of  Argyle  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  was  now  endeavouring  to  interest  the  fair  Alice  by  such  anecdotes,  partly  of 
warlike  and  perilous  adventure,  as  possessed  the  same  degree  of  interest  for  the  female 
ear  which  they  have  had  ever  since  Desdemona's  days.  But  it  was  not  only  of  dangers 
by  land  and  sea  that  the  disguised  page  spoke ;  but  much  more,  and  much  oftener,  on 
foreign  revels,  banquets,  balls,  where  the  pride  of  France,  of  Spain,  or  of  the  Low 
Countries,  was  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  their  most  eminent  beauties.  Alice  being  a  very 
young  girl,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  AVar,  had  been  almost  entirely  educated  in 
the  country,  and  often  in  great  seclusion,  it  was  certainly  no  wonder  that  she  should 
listen  with  willing  ears,  and  a  ready  smile,  to  what  the  young  gentleman,  their  guest, 
and  her  brother's  protege,  told  with  so  much  gaiety,  and  mingled  with  such  a  shade  of 
dangerous  adventure,  and  occasionally  of  serious  reflection,  as  prevented  the  discourse 
from  being  regarded  as  merely  light  and  frivolous. 

In  a  word,  Sir  Henry  Lee  laughed,  Alice  smiled  from  time  to  time,  and  all  were 
satisfied  but  Albert,  who  would  himself,  however,  have  been  scarce  able  to  allege  a 
sufiieient  reason  for  his  depression  of  spirits. 

The  materials  of  breakfast  were  at  last  removed,  under  the  active  superintendence  of 
the  neat-handed  Phoibe,  who  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  lingered  more  than  once,  to 
listen  to  the  fluent  discourse  of  their  new  guest,  whom,  on  the  preceding  evening,  she 
had,  while  in  attendance  at  supper,  accounted  one  of  the  most  stupid  inmates  to  whom 
the  gates  of  Woodstock  had  been  opened  since  the  times  of  Fair  Rosamond. 

Louis  Kcrncguy  then,  when  they  were  left  only  four  in  the  chamber,  without  the 
interruption  of  domestics,  and  the  successive  bustle  occasioned  by  the  discussion  and 
removal  of  the  morning  meal,  became  apparently  sensible,  that  his  friend  and  ostensible 
patron  Albert  ouglit  not  altogether  to  be  suffered  to  drop  to  leeward  in  the  conversation, 
wliile  he  was  himself  successfully  engaging  the  attention  of  those  members  of  his  family  to 
whom  he  had  become  so  recently  known.  He  went  behind  liis  chair,  therefore,  and, 
leaning  on  the  back,  said  with  a  good-humoured  tone,  which  made  his  purpose  entirely 
intelligible, — 

"  Either  my  good  friend,  guide,  and  patron,  has  heard  worse  news  this  morning  than 
he  cares  to  tell  us,  or  he  must  have  stumbled  over  my  tattered  jerkin  and  leathern 
hose,  and  acquired,  by  contact,  the  whole  mass  of  stupidity  which  I  threw  off  last  night 
with  those  most  dolorous  garments.  Cheer  up,  my  dear  Colonel  AlbtTt,  if  your  affec- 
tionate page  may  presume  to  say  so — ^you  are  in  company  with  those  whose  society,  dear 
to  strangers,  must  be  doubly  so  to  you.  Oddsfish,  man,  cheer  up !  I  have  seen  you  gay 
on  a  biscuit  and  a  mouthful  of  water-cresses— don't  let  your  heart  fail  you  on  Rhenisli 
wine  and  venison." 
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"  Dear  Louis,"  said  Albert,  rouging  himself  into  exertion,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of 
his  own  silence,  "  I  have  slept  worse,  and  been  astir  earlier  than  you" 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  his  father ;  "  yet  I  hold  it  no  good  excuse  for  jour  sullen  silence, 
Albert,  yon  have  met  your  sister  and  me,  so  long  eeparated  from  you,  so  anxioiia  on  your 
behalf,  almost  like  mere  strangers,  and  yet  you  are  returned  safe  to  us,  and  you  finduswelL** 

"  Returned  indeed — but  for  safety,  my  dear  father,  thut  word  must  be  a  stranger  to 
us  Worcester  folk  for  some  time*  However,  it  i»  not  my  own  safety  about  which  I  am 
an  lions.*' 

**  About  whofle^  then,  should  you  be  anxious  ? — All  accounts  a^ree  that  the  King  U 
safe  out  of  the  dogs'  jaws." 

"  Not  without  some  danger^  though/'  muttered  Loni%  thinking  of  his  encounter 
with  Bevls  on  the  preeeding  evening, 

"  Nov  not  without  danger,  indeed,"^  echoed  the  knight ;  "  but,  as  old  Will  gays> — 

That  tn^uDD  darei  not  peep  at  what  it  would/ 

No,  no — thank  Gtod,  that's  cared  for  j  out  Hope  and  Fortune  iw  eacapedj  so  aJl  news 
affirm,  escaped  from  Briatol^if  I  thought  otherwise,  Albert,  I  should  be  as  sad  as  you 
are.  For  the  rest  of  it,  I  have  lurked  a  month  in  thia  house  when  discovery  would  have 
been  death,  tmd  that  is  no  longer  since  than  after  Lord  Holland  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  rising  at  Kingston  ;  and  hang  me»  if  I  thought  once  of  twisting  my  brow 
into  such  a  tragic  fold  as  yours,  but  cocked  my  hat  at  misfortune  as  a  cavalier  should*" 

"  If  I  might  put  in  a  word,"  said  Louis,  **  it  would  be  to  assure  Colonel  Albert  Lee 
that  I  verily  believe  tlie  King  would  think  his  own  hap,  wtierever  he  may  be,  much  the 
worse  that  his  best  subjects  were  seiated  with  d^ection  on  his  account." 

"  You  answeV  boldly  on  the  King's  part,  young  man,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

*^  Oh,  my  father  was  meikle  about  the  lOng's  hand,"  answered  Louis,  recollecting  hi»  ' 
present  character. 

**  No  wonder,  then,"  said  Sir  Henry,  **  that  you  have  so  soon  recovered  your  good 
spirits  and  good  breeding,  when  you  heard  of  his  Majesty's  escape.  Why,  you  are  no 
more  like  the  lad  we  saw  last  night,  than  the  best  hunter  I  ever  bad  was  like  a  dray-horse." 

"  Ob,  there  is  much  in  rest,  and  food,  and  grooming,"  answered  Louis.  "  You  would 
hardly  know  the  tired  jade  you  dismounted  from  last  night,  when  she  is  brought  out 
prancing  and  neighing  the  next  morning,  rested,  refreshed,  and  ready  to  start  again — 
especially  if  the  brute  hath  some  good  blood,  for  such  pick  up  unco  fast." 

"  Well,  then,  but  since  thy  father  was  a  courtier,  and  thou  bast  learned,  I  think, 
something  of  the  trade,  tell  us  a  little,  Master  Kemeguy,  of  him  we  love  most  to  hear 
about — the  King ;  we  are  all  safe  and  secret,  you  need  not  be  afraid.  He  was  a  hopeful 
youth;  I  trust  his  flourishing  blossom  now  gives  promise  of  fruit?" 

As  the  knight  spoke,  Louis  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  at  first  uncertain 
what  to  answer.  But,  admirable  at  extricating  himself  from  such  dilemmas,  he  replied, 
"  that  he  really  could  not  presume  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  in  the  presence  of  his  patron, 
Colonel  Albert  Lee,  who  must  be  a  much  better  judge  of  the  character  of  King  Charles 
than  he  could  pretend  to  be." 

Albert  was  accordingly  next  assailed  by  the  Knight,  seconded  by  Alice,  for  some 
account  of  his  M^'esty's  character. 

"  I  will  speak  but  according  to  facts,"  said  Albert ;  "  and  then  I  must  be  acquitted  of 
partiality.  If  the  Bang  had  not  possessed  enterprise  and  military  skill,  he  never  would 
have  attempted  the  expedition  to  Worcester ; — had  he  not  had  personal  courage,  he  had 
not  so  long  disputed  the  battle  that  Cromwell  almost  judged  it  lost.  That  he  possesses 
prudence  and  patience,  must  be  argued  from  the  circumstances  attending  his  flight ;  and 
that  he  has  the  love  of  his  subjects  is  evident,  since,  necessarily  known  to  many,  he  haa 
been  betrayed  by  none." 

Vol.  X.  P 
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''For  shame,  Albert !"  replied  his  sister ;  "  is  that  the  way  a  good  cavalier  doles  out 
the  character  of  his  Prince,  applying  an  instance  at  every  concession,  like  a  pedlar 
measuring  linen  with  his  rod  ? — Out  upon  you  ! — ^no  wonder  you  were  beaten,  if  you 
fought  as  coldly  for  your  King  as  you  now  talk  for  him/* 

"  I  did  my  best  to  trace  a  likeness  from  what  I  have  seen  and  known  of  the  original, 
sister  Alice,"  replied  her  brother. — "  J£  you  would  have  a  fancy  portrait,  you  must  get 
an  artist  of  more  imagination  than  I  have  to  draw  it  for  you." 

"  I  will  be  that  artist  myself,"  said  Alice,  "  and,  in  my  portrait,  our  Monarch  shall  show 
all  that  he  ought  to  be,  having  such  high  pretensions — all  that  he  must  be,  being  so 
loftily  descended — all  that  I  am  sure  he  is,  and  that  every  loyal  heart  in  the  kingdom  ought 
to  believe  him." 

"  Well  said,  Alice,"  quoth  the  old  knight — "  Look  thou  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this ! — 
Here  is  our  young  friend  shall  judge.  I  wager  my  best  nag — that  is,  I  would  wager  him 
had  I  one  left — that  Alice  proves  the  better  painter  of  the  two. — My  son's  brain  is  still 
misty,  I  think,  since  his  defeat — ^he  has  not  got  the  smoke  of  Worcester  out  of  it. 
Plague  on  thee ! — a  young  man,  and  cast  down  for  one  beating  ?  Had  you  been  banged 
twenty  times  like  me,  it  had  been  time  to  look  grave. — But  come,  Alice,  forward ;  the 
colours  are  mixed  on  your  pallet — forward  with  something  that  shall  show  like  one  of 
Vandyck's  living  portraits,  placed  beside  the  dull  dry  presentation  there  of  our  ancestor 
Victor  Lee." 

Alice,  it  must  be  observed,  had  been  educated  by  her  father  in  the  notions  of  high 
and  even  exaggerated  loyalty,  which  characterised  the  cavaliers,  and  she  was  reaUy  an 
enthusiast  in  the  royal  cause.  But,  besides,  she  was  in  good  spirits  at  her  brother's 
happy  return,  and  wished  to  prolong  the  gay  humour  in  which  her  father  had  of  late 
scarcely  ever  indulged. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  "  though  I  am  no  Apelles,  I  will  try  to  paint  an  Alexander, 
such  as  I  hope,  and  am  determined  to  believe,  exists  in  the  person  of  our  exiled  sovereign, 
soon  I  trust  to  be  restored.  And  I  will  not  go  farther  than  his  own  family.  He  shall 
have  all  the  chivalrous  courage,  all  the  warlike  skill,  of  Henry  of  France,  his  grandfather, 
in  order  to  place  him  on  the  throne  ;  all  his  benevolence,  love  of  his  people,  patience 
even  of  unplea?ing  advice,  sacrifice  of  his  own  wishes  and  pleasures  to  the  commonweal, 
that,  seated  there,  he  may  be  blest  while  living,  and  so  long  remembered  when  dead,  that 
for  ages  after  it  shall  be  thought  sacrilege  to  breathe  an  aspersion  against  the  throne 
which  he  has  occupied !  Long  after  he  is  dead,  wliile  there  remains  an  old  man  who 
has  seen  him,  were  the  condition  of  that  survivor  no  higher  than  a  groom  or  a  menial, 
his  age  shall  be  provided  for  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  grey  hairs  regarded  with  more 
distinction  than  an  earUs  coronet,  because  he  remembers  the  Second  Charles,  the  monarch 
of  every  heart  in  England ! " 

While  Alice  spoke,  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one  save  her 
father  and  brother ;  for  the  page  withdrew  himself  somewhat  from  the  circle,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  remind  her  of  him.  She  gave  the  reins,  therefore,  to  her  enthusiasm  ; 
and  as  the  tears  glittered  in  her  eye,  and  her  beautiful  features  became  animated,  she 
seemed  like  a  descended  cherub  proclaiming  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  monarch.  The 
person  chiefly  interested  in  her  description  held  himself  back,  as  we  have  said,  and 
concealed  his  own  features,  yet  so  as  to  preserve  a  full  view  of  the  beautiful  speaker. 

Albert  Lee,  conscious  in  whose  presence  this  eulogium  was  pronounced,  was  much 
embarrassed ;  but  his  father,  all  whose  feelings  were  flattered  by  the  panegyric,  was  in 
rapture. 

"  So  much  for  the  Kingy  Alice,"  he  said ;  "  and  now  for  the  3Ian" 

•*  For  the  man,"  replied  Alice,  in  the  same  tone,  "  need  I  wish  him  more  than  the 
paternal  virtues  of  his  unhappy  father,  of  whom  his  worst  enemies  have  recorded,  that 
if  moral  virtues  and  religious  faith  were  to  be  selected  as  the  qualities  which  merited  a 
crown,  no  man  could  plead  the  possession  of  them  in  a  higher  or  more  indisputable 
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Temperate,  wise,  and  frugal,  yet  muuificcnt  in  rewarding  merit— a  friend  to 
letters  and  the  muses,  but  a  severe  discourager  of  the  miauae  of  such  gii\a— a  worthy 

gentleman— a  kind  master — the  best  friend,  the  best  father,  the  best  Christian " 

Her  voice  began  to  falter,  and  her  father's  handkercliief  was  already  at  liiB  eyes* 

"He  waSj  girl,  he  was  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry;  "but  no  more  on't,  I  charge  ye — no 
more  on*t— enough;  let  his  son  but  possess  his  virtues,  with  better  advij^ere,  and  better 
fortunes,  and  he  will  be  all  that  Engltind,  in  her  warmest  wishesi,  could  desire,*' 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  5  for  Alice  felt  as  if  iihe  hud  apokeB  too  frankly  and  too 
zealously  for  her  sex  and  youtli.  Sir  Henry  was  occupied  in  melancholy  recoUectiona 
on  the  fate  of  bis  late  aovereign,  while  Kern  eg  uy  and  his  supposeil  patix>n  felt  embarrassed, 
perhaps  from  a  consciousness  that  the  real  Charles  fell  ikr  short  of  his  ideal  cliaracter, 
m  designed  in  such  glowing  colours*  In  aome  cases,  ejiagge rated  or  un appropriate  praise 
becomes  the  most  severe  satire* 

But  such  reflections  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  long  willingly  cherished  by  the  person 
t^  whom  they  might  have  been  of  great  advantage.  He  assumed  a  tone  of  raillery^ 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  readiest  mode  of  escuping  from  the  feelings  of  self -rep  roof, 
"  Every  cavalier,"  he  said,  '^gihould  bend  hb  knee  to  thank  Mistress  Alice  J^ee  for  having 
made  such  a  flattering  portrait  of  the  King  thehr  master,  by  laying  under  contribution 
for  his  benefit  the  virtue:*  of  all  his  ancestors;  only  there  was  one  point  he  would  not 
have  expected  a  female  painter  to  have  passed  over  in  silence.  When  she  made  him,  in 
right  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  a  muster  of  royal  and  individual  excellences,  wliy 
could  she  not  have  endowed  bim  at  the  same  time  with  his  mother's  personal  charms  ? 
IVhy  should  not  the  son  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  finest  woman  of  her  day*  add  the 
recommendations  of  a  handsome  iace  and  figure  to  his  internal  qualities  ?  He  bad  the 
same  hereditary  title  to  good  looks  as  to  mental  qualifications  i  and  the  picture,  with 
such  an  addition,  would  be  perfect  in  its  way — and  God  send  it  might  be  a  resemblance  I" 

*'I  understand  you.  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  Alice  ;  "but  I  am  no  fairy,  to  bestow j  aa 
those  do  in  the  nursery  tales,  gifts  which  Providence  has  denied.  I  am  woman  enough 
to  have  made  enquiries  on  the  Hubjectj  and  1  know  the  general  report  is,  that  the  King> 
to  have  been  the  son  of  such  handsome  parents,  is  unusually  hard-favoured.** 

"  Good  God,  sister  ! "  said  Albert,  starting  impatiently  from  his  seat. 

"  Why,  you  yourself  told  me  so,"  said  Alice,  surprised  at  the  emotion  he  testified ; 
"and  you  said" 

"  This  is  intolerable,"  muttered  Albert ;  "  I  must  out  to  speak  with  Joceline  without 
delay — Louis,"  (with  an  imploring  look  to  Kerneguy,)  you  will  surely  come  with  me  ?" 

"  I  would  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Kerneguy,  smiling  maliciously  ;  "  but  you  see  how 
I  suffer  still  from  lameness. — Nay,  nay,  Albert,"  he  whispered,  resisting  young  Lee's 
attempt  to  prevail  on  him  to  leave  the  room,  "  can  you  suppose  I  am  fool  enough  to  be 
hurt  by  this  ?— on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  desire  of  profiting  by  it." 

"  May  God  grant  it  !*'  said  Lee  to  himself,  as  he  left  the  room — "it  will  be  the  first 
lecture  you  ever  profited  by ;  and  the  devil  confound  the  plots  and  plotters  who  made 
me  bring  you  to  this  place  !**     So  saying,  he  carried  his  discontent  forth  into  the  Park. 
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For  there,  they  say,  be  daily  doth  frequent 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions; 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  efieminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Richard  II. 


^  HE  conversation  which  Albert  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interrupt,  flowed 
(i  on  in  the  same  course  after  he  had  left  the  room.  It  entertained  Louis 
'jrL'^'.^  Kerneguy ;  for  personal  vanity,  or  an  over  sensitiveness  to  deserved  reproof, 
-^-^^j  were  not  among  the  faults  of  his  character,  and  were  indeed  incompatible 
with  an  understanding,  which,  combined  with  more  strength  of  principle,  steadiness  of 
exertion,  and  self-denial,  might  have  placed  Charles  high  on  the  list  of  English  monarchs. 
On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Henry  listened  with  natural  delight  to  the  noble  sentiments 
uttered  by  a  being  so  beloved  as  his  daughter.  His  own  parts  were  rather  steady  than 
brilliant ;  and  he  had  that  species  of  imagination  which  is  not  easily  excited  without  the 
action  of  another,  as  the  electrical  globe  only  scintillates  when  rubbed  against  its  cushion. 
He  was  well  pleased,  therefore,  when  Kerneguy  pursued  the  conversation,  by  observing 
that  Mistress  Alice  Lee  had  not  explained  how  the  same  good  fairy  that  conferred  moral 
qualities,  could  not  also  remove  corporeal  blemishes. 

"  You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Alice.  "  I  confer  nothing.  I  do  but  attempt  to  paint  our 
King  such  as  I  hope  he  is — such  as  I  am  sure  he  may  be,  should  he  himself  desire  to  be 
so.  The  same  general  report  which  speaks  of  his  countenance  as  unprepossessing, 
describes  his  talents  as  being  of  the  first  order.  He  has,  therefore,  the  means  of  arriving 
at  excellence,  should  he  cultivate  them  sedulously  and  employ  them  usefully — should  he 
rule  his  passions  and  be  guided  by  his  understanding.  Every  good  man  cannot  be  wise;  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  wise  man,  if  he  pleases,  to  be  as  eminent  for  virtue  as  for  talent." 


woousTors* 

Tonng  Kc;rneg«7  rose  briskly,  and  to^lk  a  turn  through  the  room  ;  and  ere  the  knight 
could  make  any  observation  on  the  singular  vivacity  in  which  he  had  indulged,  he  threw 
hinisetf  again  into  his  chair,  and  said,  in  rather  an  altered  tone  of  voice — **  It  seems,  then, 
Mistress  Alice  Lee,  that  tlie  good  friends  who  have  described  this  poor  King  to  you,  have 
been  as  unfaTOurahle  in  their  account  of  Lis  morals  as  of  his  person?" 

'*  The  truth  must  be  better  known  to  you,  sir,"  said  Alice,  '*  than  it  can  he  to  me. 
Some  mmonrs  there  have  been  which  accuse  htm  of  a  license,  which,  whatever  alio  wan  ee 
flatterers  make  for  it,  does  not,  to  say  the  least,  become  the  son  of  the  Jlartyr— I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  these  contradicted  on  good  authority," 

**  I  am  surprised  at  your  folly,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "  in  hinting  at  such  things,  Alice; 
a  pack  of  scandal,  invented  by  the  rascals  who  have  usurped  the  government — a  thing 
devised  by  the  enemy,** 

**  Nay,  sir  "  said  Kerneguy,  laughing,  **  we  must  not  let  our  zeal  charge  the  enemy 
with  more  scandal  than  they  actually  deserve.  Mistress  Alice  has  put  the  question  to 
me.  I  can  only  answer,  that  no  one  can  be  more  devotedly  attached  to  the  King  than 
I  myself,^ that  I  am  very  partial  to  his  merits  and  blind  to  his  defects  ; — and  that,  in 
short,  I  would  he  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  give  up  his  cause  where  it  was  tenable, 
Nevertheless,  I  must  confess,  that  if  all  his  grandfather  of  Navarre's  morals  have  not 
descended  to  him,  this  poor  King  has  somehow  inherited  a  share  of  the  specks  that  were 
thought  to  dim  the  lustre  of  that  great  Prince— that  Charles  is  a  little  soft-hearted,  or  soj 
where  beauty  is  concerned. — ^Do  not  blame  him  too  severely,  pretty  Mistress  Alice  ;  when 
a  man's  hard  fate  has  driven  him  among  thorns,  it  were  surely  hard  to  prevent  him  from 
trifling  with  the  few  roses  he  may  find  among  them?"  J 

Alice,  who  probably  thought  tlie  conversation  had  gone  far  enough,  rose  whi!#^ 
Master  Kerneguy  was  speaking,  and  was  leaving  the  room  before  he  had  fi^nished, 
without  apparently  hearing  the  interrogation  with  which  he  concluded*  Her  father 
approved  of  her  departure,  not  thinking  the  turn  which  Kerneguy  had  given  to  the 
discourse  altogether  fit  for  her  presence  ;  and,  desirous  civilly  to  bre^  off*  the  conversa- 
tion, "  I  see,"  he  said,  "  this  is  about  the  time,  when,  as  Will  says,  the  household  affiiirs 
will  call  my  danghtcr  hence  j  I  will  therefore  challenge  youj  young  gentleman,  to  stretch 
your  limbs  in  a  little  exercise  with  me,  either  at  single  rapier,  or  rapier  and  poniard, 
back-sword,  spadroon,  or  your  national  weapons  of  broad-sword  and  target ;  for  all  or 
any  of  which  I  think  we  shall  find  implements  in  the  hall." 

It  would  be  too  high  a  distinction,  Master  Kerneguy  said,  for  a  poor  page  to  be 
permitted  to  try  a  passage  of  arms  with  a  knight  so  renowned  as  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and 
he  hoped  to  enjoy  so  great  an  honour  before  he  left  Woodstock ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  his  lameness  continued  to  give  him  so  much  pain,  that  he  should  shame  himself 
in  the  attempt. 

Sir  Henry  then  offered  to  read  him  a  play  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  this  purpose  turned 
up  King  Richard  II.     But  hardly  had  he  commenced  with 

"  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time  honoured  Lancaster," 

when  the  young  gentleman  was  seized  with  such  an  incontroUable  fit  of  the  cramp 
as  could  only  be  relieved  by  immediate  exercise.  He  therefore  begged  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  saunter  abroad  for  a  little  while,  if  Sir  Henry  Lee  considered  he  might 
venture  without  danger. 

"  I  can  answer  for  the  two  or  three  of  our  people  that  are  still  left  about  the  place," 
said  Sir  Henry ;  "  and  I  know  my  son  has  disposed  them  so  as  to  be  constantly  on  the 
watch.  If  you  hear  the  bell  toll  at  the  Lodge,  I  advise  you  to  come  straight  home  by 
the  way  of  the  King's  Oak,  which  you  see  in  yonder  glade  towering  above  the  rest 
of  the  trees.  We  will  have  some  one  stationed  there  to  introduce  you  secretly  into 
the  house." 

The  page  listened  to  these  cautions  with  the  impatience  of  a  schoolboy,  who,  desirous 
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of  enjoying  liis  holiday,  hears  without  marking  the  advice  of  tator  or  parent,  about 
taking  care  not  to  catch  cold,  and  so  forth. 

The  absence  of  Alice  Lee  had  removed  all  which  had  rendered  the  interior  of  the 
Lodge  agreeable,  and  the  mercurial  young  page  fled  with  precipitation  from  the  exercise 
and  amusement  which  Sir  Henry  had  proposed.  He  girded  on  his  rapier,  and  threw 
his  cloak,  or  rather  that  which  belonged  to  his  borrowed  suit,  about  him,  bringing 
up  the  lower  part  so  as  to  muffle  the  face  and  show  only  the  eyes  over  it,  which  was 
a  common  way  of  wearing  them  in  those  days,  both  in  streets,  in  the  country,  and 
in  public  places,  when  men  had  a  mind  to  be  private,  and  to  avoid  interruption  from 
salutations  and  greetings  in  the  market-place.  He  hurried  across  the  open  space  which 
divided  the  front  of  the  Lodge  from  the  wood,  with  the  haste  of  a  bird,  escaped  from 
the  cage,  which,  though  joyful  at  its  liberation,  is  at  the  same  time  sensible  of  its  need 
of  protection  and  shelter.  The  wood  seemed  to  afford  these  to  the  human  fugitive,  as  it 
might  have  done  to  the  bird  in  question. 

When  under  the  shadow  of  the  branches,  and  within  the  verge  of  the  forest,  covered 
from  observation,  yet  with  the  power  of  surveying  the  front  of  the  Lodge,  and  all  the 
open  ground  before  it,  the  supposed  Louis  Kerneguy  meditated  on  his  escape. 

"  What  an  infliction — ^to  fence  with  a  gouty  old  man,  who  khows  not,  I  dare  say, 
a  trick  of  the  sword  which  was  not  familiar  in  the  days  of  old  Vincent  Saviolo !  or,  as  a 
change  of  misery,  to  hear  liim  read  one  of  those  wildernesses  of  scenes  which  the  English 
call  a  play,  from  prologue  to  epilogue — from  Enter  the  first  to  the  final  Exeunt  omnes — 
an  unparalleled  horror — a  penance  which  would  have  made  a  dungeon  darker,  and 
added  dullness  even  to  Woodstock  !" 

Here  he  stopped  and  looked  around,  then  continued  his  meditations — "  So  then,  it 
was  here  that  the  gay  old  Norman  secluded  his  pretty  mistress — I  warrant,  without 
having  seen  her,  that  Rosamond  Clifford  was  never  half  so  handsome  as  that  lovely 
Alice  Lee.  And  what  a  soul  there  is  in  the  girl's  eye  ! — with  what  abandonment  of  all 
respects,  save  that  expressing  the  interest  of  the  moment,  she  poured  forth  her  tide  of 
enthusiasm !  Were  I  to  be  long  here,  in  spite  of  prudence,  and  half-a-dozen  very 
venerable  obstacles  beside,  I  should  be  tempted  to  try  to  reconcile  her  to  the  indifferent 
visage  of  this  same  hard-favoured  Prince. — Hard-favoured  ? — ^it  is  a  kind  of  treason  for 
one  who  pretends  to  so  much  loyalty,  to  say  so  of  the  King's  features,  and  in  my  mind 
deserves  punishment. — Ah,  pretty  Mistress  Alice !  many  a  Mistress  Alice  before  you  has 
made  dreadful  exclamations  on  the  irregularities  of  mankind,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
age,  and  ended  by  being  glad  to  look  out  for  apologies  for  their  own  share  in  them.  But 
then  her  father — ^the  stout  old  cavalier — my  father's  old  friend — should  such  a  thing 
befall,  it  would  break  his  heart. — Break  a  pudding's-end — he  has  more  sense.  If  I  give 
his  grandson  a  title  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England,  what  matter  if  a  bar  sinister  is 
drawn  across  them  ? — Pshaw !  far  from  an  abatement,  it  is  a  point  of  addition — the 
heralds  in  their  next  visitation  will  place  him  higher  in  the  roll  for  it.  Then,  if  he  did 
wince  a  little  at  first,  does  not  the  old  traitor  deserve  it ; — first,  for  his  disloyal  intention 
of  punching  mine  anointed  body  black  and  blue  with  his  vile  foils — and  secondly,  his 
atrocious  complot  with  Will  Shakspeare,  a  fellow  as  much  out  of  date  as  himself,  to  read 
me  to  death  with  five  acts  of  a  historical  play,  or  chronicle,  *  being  the  piteous  Life  and 
Death  of  Richard  the  Second  ?'  Odds-fish,  my  own  life  is  piteous  enough,  as  I  think  ;  and 
my  death  may  match  it,  for  aught  I  see  coming  yet.  Ah,  but  then  the  brother — my  friend 
— ^my  guide — my  guard — So  far  as  this  little  proposed  intrigue  concerns  him,  such 
practising  would  be  thought  not  quite  fair.  But  your  bouncing,  swaggering,  revengeful 
brothers  exist  only  on  the  theatre.  Your  dire  revenge,  with  wliich  a  brother  persecuted  a 
poor  fellow  who  had  seduced  his  sister,  or  been  seduced  by  her,  as  the  case  might  be,  as 
relentlessly  as  if  he  had  trodden  on  his  toes  without  making  an  apology,  is  entirely  out 
of  fashion,  since  Dorset  killed  the  Lord  Bruce  many  a  long  year  since.*     Pshaw !  when 

*  This  melancholy  story  may  b«  found  in  the  Guardian,    An  intrigue  of  Lord  Saokville,  afterwards  Rarl  of  Dorset,  was 
the  c.iuse  of  the  fatal  duel. 
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a  King  is  the  offender,  the  brarest  man  sacrifices  nothing  by  pocketing  a  little  T^Tong 
which  he  cannot  personally  reiient.  And  in  France,  there  h  not  a  noble  house,  where 
each  Individual  would  not  cock  hia  hat  aii  inch  higher,  if  thej  could  boost  of  such  a  left- 
handed  alliance  with  the  Grand  Monarque/' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  rushed  tlirough  the  mind  of  Charles,  at  his  first  quit- 
ting the  Lodge  of  Woodstock,  and  plunging  into  the  forest  that  surrounded  it-  His 
profligate  logic,  however,  wa^  not  the  result  of  his  natural  disposiiionj  nor  received. 
without  scruple  by  his  sound  understanding.  It  wa5  a  train  of  rea^souing  which  he  had 
been  led  to  adopt  from  his  too  close  intimacy  with  the  witty  and  profligate  youth 
of  quality  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded.  It  arose  from  the  evil  communication 
with  ViUiers,  Wilmot,  Scdley,  and  others,  whose  genius  was  destined  to  corrupt  that  age^ 
and  the  Monarch  on  whom  its  character  afterwards  came  so  much  to  depend-  Such  men* 
bred  amidst  the  license  of  civil  war,  and  withoute;iperiencing  that  curb  which  in  ordinary 
times  the  authority  of  parents  and  relations  imposes  upon  the  headlong  passions  of 
youth,  were  practised  in  every  species  of  vice,  and  could  recommend  it  aa  well  by  precept 
as  by  example,  turning  into  pitiless  ridicule  all  those  nobler  feelings  wliich  withhold  men 
from  gratifying  lawless  passion*  The  events  of  the  King's  life  had  also  favoured  hia 
recejjtion  of  this  Epicurean  doctrine.  He  saw  himself,  with  the  highest  claims  to  sym- 
patliy  and  assistance,  coldly  treated  by  the  Courts  which  he  visited,  rather  as  a  permitted 
suppliant,  than  an  exiled  Monarch,  He  beheld  his  own  rights  and  chums  treated  with 
scorn  and  indifference ;  and,  in  the  same  projmrtion,  he  waa  reconciled  to  the  hard- 
hearted and  selflsh  course  of  dissipation,  which  promised  him  immediate  indulgence.  If 
this  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  others,  should  he  of  all  men  be 
scrupulous  upon  the  subject,  since  he  treated  others  only  as  the  world  treated  him  ? 

But  although  the  foundations  of  this  unhappy  system  had  been  laid,  the  Prince  was 
not  at  this  early  period  so  faUy  devoted  to  it  as  he  was  found  to  have  become,  when  a 
door  wajj  unexpectedly  opened  for  liis  restoration.  On  the  contrary,  thongb  the  train  of 
gay  reasoning  which  we  have  above  stated,  as  if  it  had  found  vent  in  uttered  language, 
did  certainly  arise  in  bis  mind,  as  that  which  would  have  been  suggested  by  his  favourite 
counsellors  on  such  occasions,  he  recollected  that  what  might  be  passed  over  as  a  pecca- 
dillo in  France  or  the  Netherlands,  or  turned  into  a  diverting  novel  or  pasquinade  by  the 
wits  of  his  own  wandering  Court,  was  likely  to  have  the  aspect  of  horrid  ingratitude'  and 
infamous  treachery  among  the  English  gentry,  and  would  inflict  a  deep,  perhaps  an 
incurable  wound  upon  his  interest,  among  the  more  aged  and  respectable  part  of  his 
adherents.  Then  it  occurred  to  him — for  his  own  interest  did  not  escape  him^  even  in 
this  mode  of  considering  the  subject — that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Lees,  father  and 
son,  who  were  always  understood  to  be  at  least  sufficiently  punctilious  on  the  score  of 
honour ;  and  if  they  should  suspect  such  an  affront  as  his  imagination  had  conceived, 
they  could  be  at  no  loss  to  find  means  of  the  most  ample  revenge,  either  by  their  own 
hxmds,  or  by  those  of  the  ruling  faction. 

"  The  risk  of  re-opening  the  fatal  window  at  Whitehall,  and  renewing  the  tragedy  of 
the  Man  in  the  Mask,  were  a  worse  penalty,"  was  his  final  reflection,  "  than  the  old 
stool  of  the  Scottish  penance ;  and  pretty  though  Alice  Lee  is,  I  cannot  afford  to 
intrigue  at  such  a  hazard.  So,  farewell,  pretty  maiden !  unless,  as  sometimes  has 
happened,  thou  hast  a  humour  to  throw  thyself  at  thy  King's  feet,  and  then  I  am  too 
magnanimous  to  refuse  thee  my  protection.  Yet,  when  I  think  of  the  pale  clay-cold 
figure  of  the  old  man,  as  he  lay  last  night  extended  before  me,  and  imagine  the  fury  of 
Albert  Lee  raging  with  impatience,  his  hand  on  a  sword  which  only  his  loyalty 
prevents  him  from  plunging  into  his  sovereign's  heart^ — nay,  the  picture  is  too  horrible  I 
Charles  must  for  ever  change  his  name  to  Joseph,  even  if  he  were  strongly  tempted ; 
which  may  Fortune  in  mercy  prohibit ! " 

To  speak  the  truth  of  a  prince,  more  unfortunate  in  his  early  companions,  and  the 
callousness  which  he  acquired  by  his  juvenile  adventures  and  irregular  mode  of  life,  than 
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in  his  natural  disposition,  Charles  came  the  more  readily  to  this  wise  conclusion,  because 
he  was  bj  no  means  subject  to  those  violent  and  engrossing  passions,  to  gratify  which 
the  world  has  been  thought  well  lost.  His  amours,  like  manj  of  the  present  day,  were 
rather  matters  of  habit  and  fashion,  than  of  passion  and  affection ;  and,  in  comparing 
himself  in  this  respect  to  his  grandfather,  Henry  lY.,  he  did  neither  his  ancestor  nor 
himself  perfect  justice.  He  was,  to  parody  the  words  of  a  bard,  himself  actuated  by 
the  stormy  passions  which  an  intriguer  often  only  simulates, — 

None  of  those  who  loved  so  kindly, 
None  of  those  who  loved  so  blindly. 

An  amour  was  with  him  a  matter  of  amusement,  a  regular  consequence,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  in  society.  He  was  not  at  the  trouble  to  practise 
seductive  arts,  because  he  had  seldom  found  occasion  to  make  use  of  them ;  his  high 
rank,  and  the  profligacy  of  part  of  the  female  society  with  which  he  had  mingled, 
rendering  them  unnecessary.  Added  to  this,  he  had,  for  the  same  reason,  seldom  been 
crossed  by  the  obstinate  interference  of  relations,  or  even  of  husbands,  who  had 
generally  seemed  not  unwilling  to  suffer  such  matters  to  take  their  course. 

So  that,  notwithstanding  his  total  looseness  of  principle,  and  systematic  disbelief  in 
the  virtue  of  women,  and  the  honour  of  men,  as  connected  with  the  character  of  their 
female  relatives,  Charles  was  not  a  person  to  have  studiously  introduced  disgrace  into  a 
family,  where  a  conquest  might  have  been  violently  disputed,  attained  with  difficulty, 
and  accompanied  with  general  distress,  not  to  mention  the  excitation  of  all  fiercer 
passions  against  the  author  of  the  scandal. 

But  the  danger  of  the  King's  society  consisted  in  his  being  much  of  an  unbeliever  in 
the  existence  of  such  cases  as  were  likely  to  be  embittered  by  remorse  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  victim,  or  rendered  perilous  by  the  violent  resentment  of  her  connexions 
or  relatives.  He  had  even  already  found  such  things  treated  on  the  continent  as  matters 
of  ordinary  occurrence,  subject,  in  all  cases  where  a  man  of  high  influence  was  con- 
cerned, to  an  easy  arrangemeut ;  and  he  was  really,  generally  speaking,  sceptical  on  the 
subject  of  severe  virtue  in  either  sex,  and  apt  to  consider  it  as  a  veil  assumed  by  prudery 
in  women,  and  hypocrisy  in  men,  to  extort  a  higher  reward  for  their  compliance. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  character  of  his  disposition  to  gallantry,  the  Wanderer 
was  conducted,  by  the  walk  he  had  chosen,  through  several  whimsical  turns,  until  at  last 
it  brought  him  under  the  windows  of  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  where  he  descried  Alice 
watering  and  arranging  some  flowers  placed  on  the  oriel  window,  which  was  easily 
accessible  by  daylight,  although  at  night  he  had  found  it  a  dangerous  attempt  to  scale  it. 
But  not  Alice  only,  her  father  also  showed  himself  near  the  window,  and  beckoned  him 
up.  The  family  party  seemed  now  more  promising  than  before,  and  the  fugitive  Prince 
was  weary  of  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  his  conscience,  and  much  disposed 
to  let  matters  go  as  chance  should  determine. 

He  climbed  lightly  up  the  broken  ascent,  and  was  readily  welcomed  by  the  old  knight, 
who  held  activity  in  high  honour.  Alice  also  seemed  glad  to  see  the  lively  and  inter- 
esting young  man ;  and  by  her  presence,  and  the  unaffected  mirth  with  which  she 
enjoyed  his  sallies,  he  was  animated  to  display  those  qualities  of  wit  and  humour,  which 
nobody  possessed  in  a  higher  degree. 

His  satire  delighted  the  old  gentleman,  who  laughed  till  his  eyes  ran  over  as  he  heard 
the  youth,  whose  claims  to  his  respect  he  little  dreamed  of,  amusing  him  with  successive 
imitations  of  the  Scottish  Presbjrterian  clergymen,  of  the  proud  and  poor  Hidalgo  of 
the  North,  of  the  fierce  and  overweening  pride  and  Celtic  dialect  of  the  mountain  chief, 
of  the  slow  and  more  pedantic  Lowlandcr,  with  all  of  which  his  residence  in  Scotland 
had  made  him  familiar.  Alice  also  laughed,  and  applauded,  amused  herself,  and 
delighted  to  see  that  her  father  was  so ;  and  the  whole  party  were  in  the  highest  glee, 
when  Albert  Lee  entered,  eager  to  find  Louis  Kerneguy,  and  to  lead  him  away  to  a 
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private  colloquy  with  Dr*  Eochecliffe,  whose  zeal,  aasiduity,  and  wonderful  possession  of 
information,  had  constituted  him  their  maater-pilot  in  those  difficult  timej. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  minute  particulars  of  their  conference. 
The  information  obtained  was  so  far  favourable,  thnt  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  had  no 
intelligence  of  the  Klng^ri  route  towards  the  soutlt,  and  remained  persuaded  that  be  had 
made  his  escape  from  Bristol,  as  had  been  reported,  and  as  had  indeed  been  proposed ; 
but  the  master  of  the  vessel  prepared  for  the  King*3  passage  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
Bailed  without  his  royal  freight.  His  departure,  however,  and  the  suspicion  of  the 
service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  served  to  make  the  belief  general,  that  tbe  King  had 
gone  oft'  along  with  him. 

But  though  this  was  cheering,  the  Doctor  bad  more  unpleasant  tidings  from  the  sea- 
coast,  alleging  great  difficulties  in  securing  a  vessel,  to  which  it  might  be  fit  to  commit 
a  charge  so  precious;  and,  above  all,  requesting  his  Majesty  might  on  no  account  venture 
to  approach  the  shore,  until  he  should  receive  advice  that  all  tlie  previous  arrangements 
had  been  completely  settled. 

No  one  was  able  to  suggest  a  safer  place  of  residence  than  that,  wiiich  he  at  present 
occupied.  Colonel  Everard  was  deemed  certainly  not  personally  unfriendly  to  tlie 
King ;  and  Crorowell,  as  was  supposed,  reposed  in  Everard  an  unbounded  confidence. 
The  interior  presented  numberless  hi  ding- places,  and  secret  modes  of  exit,  known  to 
no  one  but  the  ancient  residents  of  the  Ixxlge  —nay,  far  better  to  llocliecliffe  than  to 
any  of  them ;  as,  when  Rector  at  the  neighbouring  town,  his  pryiiig  disposition  as  an 
antiquary  had  induced  him  to  make  very  many  researches  among  the  old  ruins — the 
results  of  which  he  was  believed,  in  some  instances,  to  have  kept  to  himself. 

To  balance  these  conveniences,  it  was  no  doubt  true^  that  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners were  still  at  no  great  distance,  and  would  be  ready  to  resume  their  authority 
upon  the  first  opportunity.  But  no  one  supposed  such  an  oppoHunity  waa  likely  to 
occur;  and  all  believed,  as  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  the  army  grew  more  and 
more  predominant,  that  the  disappointed  Commissioners  would  attempt  nothing  in 
contradiction  to  his  pleasure,  but  wait  with  patience  an  indemnification  in  some  other 
quarter  for  their  vacated  conun lesions.  Report,  through  tbe  voice  of  Master  Joseph 
Tomkins,  stated,  that  they  had  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  retire  to  Oxford,  and 
were  making  preparations  accordingly.  This  promised  still  farther  to  insure  the  security 
of  Woodstock.  It  was  therefore  settled,  that  the  King,  under  the  character  of  Louis 
Kerneguy,  should  remain  an  inmate  of  the  Lodge,  until  a  vessel  should  be  procured  for 
his  escape,  at  the  port  which  might  be  esteemed  the  safest  and  most  convenient. 


I 
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The  deadliest  snakes  are  those  which,  twined  'mongst  flowers, 
Blend  their  bright  colouring  with  the  varied  bloMoms, 
Their  fierce  eyes  glittering  like  the  spangled  dew-drop; 
In  all  so  like  what  nature  has  most  harmless, 
That  sportire  innocence,  which  dreads  no  danger, 
Is  poison'd  unawares. 

Old  Plat. 


r  HARLES  (we  must  now  give  him  his  own  name)  was  easily  reconciled  to  the 
circumstances  which  rendered  his  residence  at  Woodstock  advisable.  No 
doubt  he  would  much  rather  have  secured  his  safety  by  making  an  immediate 
escape  out  of  England;  but  he  had  been  condemned  already  to  many 
uncomfortable  lurking-places,  and  more  disagreeable  disguises,  as  well  as  to  long  and 
difficult  journeys,  during  whicli,  between  pragmatical  officers  of  justice  belonging  to  the 
prevailing  party,  and  parties  of  soldiers  whose  officers  usually  took  on  them  to  act  on 
their  own  warrant,  risk  of  discovery  had  more  than  once  become  very  imminent.  He 
was  glad,  therefore,  of  comparative  repose,  and  of  comparative  safety. 

Then  it  must  be  considered,  that  Charles  had  been  entirely  reconciled  to  the  society 
at  Woodstock  since  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  it.  He  had  seen,  that,  to 
interest  the  beautiful  Alice,  and  procure  a  great  deal  of  her  company,  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  submit  to  the  humours,  and  cultivate  the  intimacy,  of  the  old  cavalier 
her  father.  A  few  bouts  at  fencing,  in  which  Charles  took  care  not  to  put  out  his  more 
perfect  skill,  and  full  youthful  strength  and  activity — the  endurance  of  a  few  scenes 
from  Shakspeare,  which  the  knight  read  with  more  zeal  than  taste — a  little  skill  in  music, 
in  which  the  old  man  had  been  a  proficient — the  deference  paid  to  a  few  old-fashioned 
opinions,  at  which  Charles  laughed  in  his  sleeve— were  all-sufficient  to  gain  for  the 
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disguiaed  Prince  an  interest  in  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  to  conciliate  in  an  equal  degree  the 
good-will  of  his  lovelj  daughter. 

Nevor  were  there  two  young  persons  who  could  be  said  to  commence  this  siiceies  of 
Intimacy  with  euch  unequal  advantages.  Cliariea  waa  a  libertine,  wlio»  if  he  did  not  in 
cold  blood  reaolre  upon  prosecuting  tiis  pas&ion  for  Alice  to  a  diEhonourable  conclusion, 
waft  at  every  moment  liablti  to  be  provoked  to  attempt  the  strength  of  a  virtue,  in  which 
he  waa  no  believer.  Then  Alice,  on  her  part,  hardly  knew  even  what  was  implied  by 
the  word  libertine  or  seducer.  Her  motlier  ha<l  died  early  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  she  had  been  bred  sip  chiefly  with  her  brother  and  cc^usin ;  so  that  she 
had  an  un fearing  and  unsustpicious  frankness  of  manner,  upon  wliich  Charles  was  not 
unwilling  or  unlikely  to  put  a  construction  favourable  to  his  own  views.  Even  Alice's 
love  for  her  cousin — the  first  sensation  wliich  awakens  the  most  innocent  and  simple 
mind  to  feelings  of  shyness  and  restraint  towards  the  male  sex  in  general — had  failed  to 
excite  such  an  alarm  in  her  bosom.  They  were  nearly  related ;  and  Evcnird,  though 
young,  was  several  years  her  eltlerj  and  had,  from  her  infancy,  been  an  object  of  her 
resj>ect  as  well  as  of  her  aifection.  When  this  early  and  childish  intimacy  ripened  into 
youthful  love,  confessed  and  returned,  still  it  diflered  in  some  shadea  from  the  passion 
existiog  between  lovers  origiitally  strangers  to  each  other,  until  their  affections  have 
been  united  in  the  orflinary  course  of  courtship.  Their  love  was  fonder,  more  fomiliar, 
more  perfectly  confidential ;  purer  too,  perhaps,  and  more  free  from  starts  of  passionate 
violence,  or  apprehensive  jealousy. 

The  possibility  that  any  one  could  have  attempted  to  rival  Everard  in  her  affection, 
was  a  circumstance  which  never  occurred  to  Alice ;  and  that  this  singular  Scottish  ladj 
whom  she  laughed  with  on  account  of  his  humour,  and  langhed  at  for  his  peeuliaritieSj 
should  be  an  object  of  danger  or  of  caution,  never  once  entered  her  imagination.  The 
sort  of  intimacy  to  which  she  admitted  Kemeguy  was  the  same  to  which  she  would  have 
received  a  companion  of  lier  own  sex^  whose  manners  she  did  not  always  approve,  but 
whose  society  she  found  always  amusing. 

It  was  natural  that  the  freedom  of  Alice  Lee*s  conduct,  which  arose  from  the  most 
perfect  indifference,  should  pass  for  something  approaching  to  encouragement  in  the 
royal  gallant's  apprehension,  and  that  any  resolutions  he  had  formed  against  being 
tempted  to  violate  the  hospitality  of  Woodstock,  should  begin  to  totter,  as  opportunities 
for  doing  so  became  more  frequent. 

These  opportunities  were  favoured  by  Albert's  departure  from  Woodstock  the  very 
day  after  his  arrival.  It  had  been  agreed,  in  full  council  with  Charles  and  Rochecliffe, 
that  he  should  go  to  visit  his  uncle  Everard  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and,  by  showing 
himself  there,  obviate  any  cause  of  suspicion  which  might  arise  from  his  residence"  at 
Woodstock,  and  remove  any  pretext  for  disturbing  his  father's  family  on  account  of  their 
harbouring  one  who  had  been  so  lately  in  arms.  He  had  also  undertaken,  at  his  own 
great  personal  risk,  to  visit  different  points  on  the  sea-coast,  and  ascertain  the  security 
of  different  places  for  providing  shipping  for  the  King's  leaving  England. 

These  circumstances  were  alike  calculated  to  procure  the  King's  safety,  and  facilitate 
his  escape.  But  Alice  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  presence  of  her  brother,  who  would 
have  been  her  most  watchful  guardian,  but  who  had  set  down  the  King's  light  talk  upon 
a  former  occasion  to  the  gaiety  of  his  hunaour,  and  would  have  thought  he  had  done  his 
sovereign  great  injustice,  had  he  seriously  suspected  him  of  such  a  breach  of  hospitality 
as  a  dishonourable  pursuit  of  Alice  would  have  implied. 

There  were,  however,  two  of  the  household  at  Woodstock,  who  appeared  not  so 
entirely  reconciled  with  Louis  Kerneguy  or  his  purposes.  The  one  was  Bevis,  who 
seemed,  from  their  first  unfriendly  rencontre,  to  have  kept  up  a  pique  against  their  new 
guest,  which  no  advances  on  the  part  of  Charles  were  able  to  soften.  If  the  page  was 
by  chance  left  alone  with  his  young  mistress,  Bevis  chose  always  to  be  of  the  party ; 
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came  close  by  Alice's  chair,  and  growled  audibly  when  the  gallant  drew  near  her.  **  It 
is  a  pity,**  said  the  disguised  Prince,  ^'  that  your  Bevis  is  not  a  buU-dog,  that  we  might 
dub  him  a  roundhead  at  once — He  is  too  handsome,  too  noble,  too  aristocratic,  to  nourish 
those  inhospitable  pr^udices  against  a  poor  houseless  cavalier.  I  am  convinced  the 
spirit  of  Fym  or  Hampden  has  transmigrated  into  the  rogue,  and  continues  to  demon- 
strate his  hatred  against  royalty  and  all  its  adherents." 

Alice  would  then  reply,  that  Bevis  was  loyal  in  word  and  deed,  and  only  partook  her 
father's  prejudices  against  the  Scots,  which,  she  could  not  but  acknowledge,  were  toler- 
ably strong. 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  supposed  Louis,  "  I  must  find  some  other  reason,  for  I  cannot 
allow  Sir  Bevis's  resentment  to  rest  upon  national  antipathy.  So  we  will  suppose  that 
some  gallant  cavalier,  who  wended  to  the  wars  and  never  returned,  has  adopted  this 
shape  to  look  back  upon  the  haunts  he  left  so  unwillingly,  and  is  jealous  at  seeing  even 
poor  Louis  Kerneguy  drawing  near  to  the  lady  of  his  lost  affections." — He  approached 
her  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  Bevis  gave  one  of  his  deep  growls. 

"  In  that  case,  you  had  best  keep  your  distance,"  said  Alice,  laughing,  "  for  the  bite 
of  a  dog,  possessed  by  the  ghost  of  a  jealous  lover,  cannot  be  very  safe."  And  the  King 
carried  on  the  dialogue  in  the  same  strain — ^which,  while  it  led  Alice  to  apprehend 
nothing  more  serious  than  the  apish  gallantry  of  a  fantastic  boy,  certainly  induced  the 
supposed  Louis  Eemeguy  to  think  that  he  had  made  one  of  those  conquests  which  often 
and  easily  fall  to  the  share  of  sovereigns.  Notwithstanding  the  acuteness  of  his  appre- 
hension, he  was  not  sufficiently  aware  that  the  Royal  Road  to  female  favour  is  only  open 
to  monarchs  when  they  travel  in  grand  costume,  and  that  when  they  woo  incognito,  their 
path  of  courtship  is  liable  to  the  same  windings  and  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  course 
of  private  individuals. 

There  was,  besides  Bevis,  another  member  of  the  family,  who  kept  a  look-out  upon 
Louis  Kerneguy,  and  with  no  friendly  eye.  Phoebe  Mayflower^  though  her  experience 
extended  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  village,  yet  knew  the  world  much  better  than 
her  mistress,  and  besides  she  was  five  years  older.  More  knowing,  she  was  more 
suspicious.  She  thought  that  odd-looking  Scotch  boy  made  more  up  to  her  young 
mistress  than  was  proper  for  his  condition  of  life ;  and,  moreover,  that  Alice  gave  him 
a  little  more  encouragement  than  Parthenia  would  have  afforded  to  any  such  Jack-a- 
dandy,  in  the  absence  of  Argalus — for  the  volume  treating  of  the  loves  of  these  celebrated 
Arcadians  was  then  the  favourite  study  of  swains  and  damsels  throughout  merry 
England.  Entertaining  such  suspicions,  Phoebe  was  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  herself  on 
the  occasion,  and  yet  resolved  she  would  not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  the  course  of 
Colonel  Everard's  true  love  being  obstructed,  without  attempting  a  remedy.  She  had 
a  peculiar  favour  for  Markham  herself;  and,  moreover,  he  was,  according  to  her  phrase, 
as  handsome  and  personable  a  young  man  as  was  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  this  Scottish  scare- 
crow was  no  more  to  be  compared  to  him  than  chalk  was  to  cheese.  And  yet  she 
allowed  that  Master  Girnigy  had  a  wonderfully  well-oiled  tongue,  and  that  such  gallants 
were  not  to  be  despised.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — she  had  no  facts  to  offer,  only  vague 
suspicion ;  and  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her  mistress,  whose  kindness,  great  as  it  was,  did 
not,  nevertheless,  encourage  familiarity. 

She  sounded  Joceline;  but  he  was,  she  knew  not  why,  so  deeply  interested 
about  tliis  unlucky  lad,  and  held  his  importance  so  high,  that  she  could  make  no 
impression  on  him.  To  speak  to  the  old  knight,  would  have  been  to  raise  a  general 
tempest.  The  worthy  chaplain,  who  was,  at  Woodstock,  grand  referee  on  all  disputed 
matters,  would  have  been  the  damsel's  most  natural  resource,  for  he  was  peaceful  as  well 
as  moral  by  profession,  and  politic  by  practice.  But  it  happened  he  had.  given  Phoebe 
unintentional  offence  by  speaking  of  her  under  the  classical  epithet  of  Rustica  Fidele^ 
the  which  epithet,   as  she  understood  it  not,  she  held  herself  bound  to  resent  as 
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contumelious^  and  declaring  she  wrs  not  fonder  of  a  fiddle  than  other  folk,  had  ever 
siDce  shunned  all  iiitcw!ourae  ^^^th  Dr,  Kochei^lijfe  which  she  could  easily  avoid. 

Muster  Tamkius  was  always  coming  and  going  about  the  house  under  various  pretext  j 
but  he  was  a  roundhead,  and  she  was  too  true  to  the  cavaliers  to  iutrmkice  any  of  the 
enemy  m  parties  to  their  internal  discords  ;  besides,  he  bad  talked  to  Pbcebe  herself  in 
a  manner  which  induced  her  to  decline  everything  in  the  shape  of  familiarity  with  him. 
Lastly,  Cavalier o  ^Viidrake  might  have  been  consulted  ;  but  Phcebe  bad  her  own  reasons 
for  sayiog^  aa  slve  did  with  some  emphasis,  that  Cavahero  Wildrake  was  an  impudent 
London  rake.  At  length  she  resolved  to  eommunieate  her  suspicions  to  the  party  having 
most  interest  in  verifying  or  confuting  them. 

**  m  let  Master  Harkham  Everard  know»  that  there  is  a  waap  buzzing  about  Lis 
honey-comb j"  said  Phoebe  ;  *'  and,  moreover,  that  I  know  that  this  young  S<x)te}i  Scape- 
grace sliifted  himself  out  of  a  woman's  into  a  man's  dress  at  Goody  Green 'a,  and  gave 
Goody  Green's  Dolly  a  gold-piece  to  say  nothing  about  it ;  and  no  more  abe  did  to  any 
one  but  me,  and  she  knows  best  hei'self  whether  she  gave  change  for  the  gold  or  not — 
but  Master  Louis  is  a  saucy  jackanapes,  and  like  enough  to  ask  it.** 

Three  or  four  days  elapsed  while  matters  continued  in  this  condition — the  disguised 
Prince  sometimes  thinking  on  the  intrigue  which  Fortune  seemed  to  have  thrown  in  bis 
way  for  his  amusement,  and  taking  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  to 
increase  his  intimacy  with  Alice  Lee  j  but  much  oftener  harassing  Dr.  Rocbecliffe  with 
questions  about  the  possibility  of  escapej  which  the  good  roan  finding  himself  unable  to 
answer^  secured  his  leisure  against  royal  importunity,  by  retreating  into  the  various 
unexplored  recesses  of  the  Lodge,  known  perhaps  only  to  himself,  who  had  been  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  employed  in  writing  the  Wonders  of  Woodstock. 

It  chanced  on  the  fourth  day,  that  some  trifling  circumstance  had  called  the  knight 
abroad ;  and  he  had  left  the  young  Scotsman,  now  familiar  in  the  family,  along  with 
AHce^  in  the  parlour  of  Victor  Lee.  Thus  situated,  be  thought  the  time  not  unpropitious 
for  entering  upon  a  strain  of  gallantry,  of  a  kind  which  might  be  called  e  x  peri  men  tal^ 
such  as  is  practised  hj  the  Croats  in  skirmishing,  when  they  keep  bridle  in  band^  ready 
to  attack  the  enemy,  or  canter  oft'  without  coming  to  close  quarters;,  as  circumstances 
may  recommend.  After  using  for  nearly  ten  minutes  a  sort  of  metaphysical  jargon, 
which  might,  according  to  Alice's  pleasure,  have  been  interpreted  either  into  gallantry, 
or  the  language  of  serious  pretension,  and  when  he  supposed  her  engaged  in  fathoming 
his  meaning,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  by  a  single  and  brief  question,  that  he  had 
been  totally  unattended  to,  and  that  Alice  was  thinking  on  anything  at  the  moment 
rather  than  the  sense  of  what  he  had  been  saying.  She  asked  him  if  he  could  tell 
what  it  was  o'clock,  and  this  with  an  air  of  real  curiosity  concerning  the  lapse  of  time, 
which  put  coquetry  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  will  go  look  at  the  sundial.  Mistress  Alice,"  said  the  gallant,  rising  and 
colouring,  through  a  sense  of  the  contempt  with  which  he  thought  himself  treated. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  pleasure,  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  Alice,  without  the  least 
consciousness  of  the  indignation  she  had  excited. 

Master  Louis  Kerneguy  left  the  room  accordingly,  not,  however,  to  procure  the 
information  required,  but  to  vent  his  anger  and  mortification,  and  to  swear,  with  more 
serious  purpose  than  he  had  dared  to  do  before,  that  Alice  should  rue  her  insolence. 
Good-natured  as  he  was,  he  was  still  a  prince,  unaccustomed  to  contradiction,  far  less  to 
contempt,  and  his  self-pride  felt,  for  the  moment,  wounded  to  the  quick.  With  a  hasty 
step  he  plunged  into  the  Chase,  only  remembering  his  own  safety  so  far  as  to  choose  the 
deeper  and  sequestered  avenues,  where,  walking  on  with  the  speedy  and  active  step, 
which  his  recovery  from  fatigue  now  permitted  him  to  exercise  according  to  his  wont, 
he  solaced  his  angry  purposes,  by  devising  schemes  of  revenge  on  the  insolent  country 
coquette,  from  which  no  consideration  of  hospitality  was  in  future  to  have  weight 
enough  to  save  her. 
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The  irritated  gallant  passed 

**  The  dlal-ttone,  agad  and  grean," 

without  deigning  to  ask  it  a  single  question ;  nor  could  it  have  satisfied  his  earioBitj  if 
he  had,  for  no  sun  happened  to  shine  at  the  moment.  He  then  hastened  forward, 
muffling  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  assuming  a  stooping  and  slouching  gait,  which 
diminished  his  apparent  height  He  was  soon  involved  in  the  deep  and  dim  alleys  of 
the  wood,  into  which  he  had  insensibly  plunged  himself,  and  was  traversing  it  at  a  great 
rate,  without  having  any  distinct  idea  in  what  direction  he  was  going,  when  suddenly 
his  course  was  arrested,  first  by  a  loud  hollo,  and  then  by  a  sunmions  to  stand,  accom- 
panied by  what  seemed  still  more  startling  and  extraordinary,  the  touch  of  a  cane  upon 
his  shoulder,  imposed  in  a  good-humoured  but  somewhat  imperious  manner. 

There  were  few  symptoms  of  rec(^nition  which  would  have  been  welcome  at  this 
moment ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  person  who  bad  thus  arrested  his  course,  was  least 
of  all  that  he  could  have  anticipated  as  timely  or  agreeable.  When  he  turned,  on 
receiving  the  signal,  he  beheld  himself  close  to  a  young  man,  nearly  six  feet  in  height^ 
well  made  in  joint  and  limb,  but  the  gravity  of  whose  apparel,  although  handsome  and 
gentlemanlike,  and  a  sort  of  precision  in  his  habit,  from  the  cleanness  and  stifihess  of 
his  band  to  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  Spanish- leather  shoes,  bespoke  a  love  of  order 
which  was  foreign  to  the  impoverished  and  vanquished  cavaliers,  and  proper  to  the  habits 
of  those  of  the  victorious  party,  who  could  afford  to  dress  themselves  handsomely ;  and 
whose  rule — that  is,  such  as  regarded  the  higher  and  more  respectable  classes — enjoined 
decency  and  sobriety  of  garb  and  deportment.  There  was  yet  another  weight  against 
the  Prince  in  the  scale,  and  one  still  more  characteristic  of  the  inequality  in  the  com- 
parison, under  which  he  seemed  to  labour.  There  was  strength  in  the  muscular  form 
of  the  stranger  who  had  brought  him  to  this  involuntary  parley,  authority  and  deter- 
mination in  his  brow,  a  long  rapier  on  the  left,  and  a  poniard  or  dagger  on  the  right  side 
of  his  belt,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  stuck  into  it,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  give 
the  unknown  the  advantage,  (Louis  Kerneguy  having  no  weapon  but  his  swoi*d,)  even 
had  his  personal  strength  approached  nearer  than  it  did  to  that  of  the  person  by  whom 
he  was  thus  suddenly  stopped. 

Bitterly  regretting  the  thoughtless  fit  of  passion  that  brought  him  into  his  present 
situation,  but  especially  the  want  of  the  pistols  he  had  left  behind,  and  which  do  so  much 
to  place  bodily  strength  and  weakness  upon  an  equal  footing,  Charles  yet  availed  himself 
of  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  in  which  few  of  his  unfortunate  family  had  for 
centuries  been  deficient.  He  stood  firm  and  without  motion,  his  cloak  still  wrapped 
round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  to  give  time  for  explanation,  in  case  he  was  mistaken 
for  some  other  person. 

This  coolness  produced  its  effect ;  for  the  other  party  said,  with  doubt  and  surprise  on 
his  part,  "  Joceline  Johffe,  is  it  not  ? — if  I  know  not  Joceline  Joliffe,  I  should  at  least 
know  my  own  cloak." 

"  I  am  not  Joceline  Joliffe,  as  you  may  see,  sir,"  said  Kerneguy,  calmly,  drawinw 
himself  erect  to  show  the  difference  of  size,  and  dropping  the  cloak  from  his  face  and 
person. 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  the  stranger,  in  surprise ;  "  then,  Sir  Unknown,  I  have  to  express 
my  regret  at  having  used  my  cane  in  intimating  that  I  wished  you  to  stop.  From  that 
dress,  which  I  certainly  recognise  for  my  own,  I  concluded  you  must  be  Joceline,  in 
whose  custody  I  had  left  my  habit  at  the  Lodge." 

"  If  it  had  been  Joceline,  sir,"  replied  the  supposed  Kerneguy,  with  perfect  composure, 
"  methinks  you  should  not  have  struck  so  hard." 

The  other  party  was  obviously  confused  by  the  steady  calmness  with  which  he  was 
encountered.  The  sense  of  politeness  dictated,  in  the  first  place,  an  apology  for  a 
mistake,  when  he  thought  he  had  been  tolerably  certain  of  the  person.     Master  Kerneguy 
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was  not  in  a  situation  to  h^  ptinctiliona ;  he  bowed  grarely,  ab  indicating  liis  acceptance 

of  the  excui^e  offered*  then  turned,  and  wiilked,  as  he  conceived,  towards  the  Lodge ; 
though  he  had  traversed  the  woods  which  were  cut  with  various  alleys  in  diifereJit 
directions,  too  hastily  to  be  certain  of  the  real  course  which  he  wished  to  pursue. 

He  was  much  embarrassed  to  find  that  this  did  not  get  hira  rid  of  the  companion 
whom  he  had  thus  involuntarily  acquired.  Walked  he  slow,  walked  he  fast,  his  friend 
in  the  genteel  but  puritanic  habit,  strong  in  person,  and  well  armed*  as  we  have  described 
hinij  seemed  determined  to  keep  him  company,  and,  without  attempting  to  join,  or  enter 
into  conversation,  never  suffered  liim  to  outstrip  liis  surveillance  for  more  than  two  or 
three  yards.  The  Wanderer  mended  Ids  pace ;  but,  although  he  was  then,  in  his  youth, 
as  afterwards  in  his  riper  age,  one  of  the  best  walkers  in  Britain,  the  stranger,  without 
advancing  Ids  pace  to  a  run,  kept  fully  equal  to  him,  and  his  pemeeution  became  so  cla^e 
and  constant,  and  inevitable,  that  the  pride  and  fear  of  Charles  were  both  alarmed,  and 
he  began  to  think  that,  whatever  the  danger  might  be  of  a  single-handed  rencontre,  he 
would  nevertheless  have  a  better  bargain  of  this  tall  satellite  if  they  settled  the  debate 
betwixt  them  in  the  forest,  than  if  they  drew  near  any  place  of  habitation,  where  the 
man  in  authority  wa.«  likely  to  lind  friends  and  concurrents, 

BetwLJct  anxiety^  therefore,  vexation,  and  anger,  Charles  faced  suddenly  round  on  his 
pursuer,  as  they  reached  a  small  narrow  glade^  which  led  to  the  little  meadow  over  which 
presided  the  King's  Oak,  the  ragged  and  scathed  branches  and  gigantic  trunk  of  which 
formed  a  vista  to  the  litUe  wild  avenue^ 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  his  pursuer,  **  you  have  already  been  guilty  of  one  piece  of  imper- 
tineiiee  towards  me*  You  have  apologised ;  and  knowing  no  reason  why  you  should 
distinguish  me  as  an  object  of  incivility,  I  have  accepted  your  excuse  without  scruple. 
Is  there  aoy  thing  remains  to  be  settled  betwixt  us,  which  causes  you  to  follow  me  in 
tills  manner?  If  so,  t  shall  be  ghid  to  make  it  a  subject  of  e:Jcplanation  or  aatiafaction, 
as  the  case  may  admit  of.  I  think  you  can  owe  me  no  malice ;  for  I  never  saw  you 
before  to  my  knowledge.  If  you  can  give  any  good  re^ason  for  asking  it,  I  am  willing 
to  render  you  personal  satisfaction.  If  your  pnrpci^o  i^  merely  impertinent  curiosity,  I 
let  you  know  that  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  dogged  in  my  private  walks  by  any  one.** 

"  When  I  recognise  my  own  cloak  on  another  man's  shoulders,"  replied  the  stranger, 
dryly,  "  methinks  I  have  a  natural  right  to  follow  and  see  what  becomes  of  it ;  for  know, 
sir,  though  I  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  wearer,  yet  I  am  confident  I  had  as  good  a  right 
to  stretch  my  cane  across  the  cloak  you  are  muffled  in,  as  ever  had  any  one  to  brush  his 
own  garments.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  friends,  I  must  ask,  for  instance,  how  you 
came  by  that  cloak,  and  where  you  are  going  with  it  ?  I  shall  otherwise  make  bold  to 
stop  you,  as  one  who  has  sufficient  commission  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  unhappy  cloak,"  thought  the  Wanderer,  '*  ay,  and  thrice  unhappy  the  idle  fancy 
that  sent  me  here  with  it  wrapped  around  my  nose,  to  pick  quarrels  and  attract 
observation,  when  quiet  and  secrecy  were  peculiarly  essential  to  my  safety  !" 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  guess,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  who  was  no  other  than 
Markham  Everard,  "  I  will  convince  you  that  you  are  better  known  than  you  think  for.'* 

"  Now,  Heaven  forbid ! "  prayed  the  party  addressed,  in  silence,  but  with  as  much 
devotion  as  ever  he  applied  to  a  prayer  in  his  life.  Yet  even  in  this  moment  of  extreme 
urgency,  his  courage  and  composure  did  not  fail ;  and  he  recollected  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  to  seem  startled,  and  to  answer  so  as,  if  possible,  to  lead  the  dangerous 
companion  with  whom  he  had  met,  to  confess  the  extent  of  his  actual  knowledge  or 
suspicions  concerning  him. 

"  If  you  know  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  are  a  gentleman,  as  your  appearance  promises, 
you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  to  what  accident  you  must  attribute  my  wearing 
these  clothes,  which  you  say  are  yours." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard,  his  wrath  in  no  sort  turned  away  by  the  mildness 
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of  the  stranger's  answer — **  we  have  learned  our  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  we  know 
for  what  purposes  young  men  of  quality  travel  in  disguise — we  know  that  even 
female  attire  is  resorted  to  on  certain  occasions — ^We  have  heard  of  Yertumniis  and 
Pomona." 

The  Monarch,  as  he  weighed  these  words,  again  uttered  a  devout  prayer,  that  this  ill- 
looking  affair  might  have  no  deeper  root  than  the  jealousy  of  some  admirer  of  Alice  Lee^ 
promising  to  himself,  that,  devotee  as  he  was  to  the  fair  sex,  he  would  make  no  scruple 
of  renouncing  the  fairest  of  Eve's  daughters  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  present  dilemma. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  you  seem  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  yon,  as 
sucli,  that  I  also  am  of  that  class." 

"  Or  somewhat  higher,  perhaps?"  said  Everard. 

**  A  gentleman,"  replied  Charles,  ^'  is  a  term  which  comprehends  all  ranks  entitled  to 
armorial  bearings — A  duke,  a  lord,  a  prince,  is  no  more  than  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  in 
misfortune,  as  I  am,  he  may  be  glad  if  that  general  term  of  courtesy  is  allowed  him." 

'^  Sir,"  replied  Everard,  '^  I  have  no  purpose  to  entrap  you  to  any  acknowledgment 
fatal  to  your  own  safety, — ^nor  do  I  hold  it  my  business  to  be  active  in  the  arrest  of 
private  individuals,  whose  perverted  sense  of  national  duty  may  have  led  them  into  errora, 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  punished  by  candid  men.  But  if  those  who  have  brought  civil 
war  and  disturbance  into  their  native  country,  proceed  to  carry  dishonour  and  disgrace 
into  the  bosom  of  families — if  they  attempt  to  carry  on  their  private  debaucheries  to  the 
injury  of  the  hospitable  roofs  which  afford  them  refuge  from  the  consequences  of  their 
public  crimes,  do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  we  shall  bear  it  with  patience?" 

"  If  it  is  your  purpose  to  quarrel  with  me,"  said  the  Prince,  "  speak  it  out  at  once 
like  a  gentleman.  You  have  the  advantage,  no  doubt,  of  arms ;  but  it  is  not  that  odds 
which  will  induce  me  to  fly  from  a  single  man.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  disposed 
to  hear  reason,  I  tell  you  in  calm  words,  that  I  neither  suspect  the  offence  to  which  you 
allude,  nor  comprehend  why  you  give  me  the  title  of  my  Lord." 

"  You  deny,  then,  being  the  Lord  Wilmot?"  said  Everard. 

"  I  may  do  so  most  safely,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  Perhaps  you  rather  style  yourself  Earl  of  Rochester  ?  We  heard  that  the  issuing 
of  some  such  patent  by  the  King  of  Scots  was  a  step  which  your  ambition  proposed." 

"  Neither  lord  nor  earl  am  I,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  Christian  soul  to  be  saved.  My 
name  is" 

"  Do  not  degrade  yourself  by  unnecessary  falsehood,  my  lord ;  and  that  to  a  single 
man,  who,  I  promise  you,  will  not  invoke  public  justice  to  assist  his  own  good  sword 
should  he  see  cause  to  use  it.  Can  you  look  at  that  ring,  and  deny  that  you  are  Lord 
Wilmot?" 

lie  handed  to  the  disguised  Prince  a  ring  which  he  took  from  his  purse,  and  his 
opponent  instantly  knew  it  for  the  same  he  had  dropped  into  Alice's  pitcher  at  the 
fountain,  obeying  only,  though  imprudently,  the  gallantry  of  the  moment,  in  giving  a 
pretty  gem  to  a  handsome  girl,  whom  he  had  accidentally  frightened. 

"  I  know  the  ring,"  he  said ;  "  it  has  been  in  my  possession.  How  it  should  prove 
me  to  be  Lord  Wilmot,  I  cannot  conceive;  and  beg  to  say,  it  bears  false  witness 
against  me." 

"  You  shall  see  the  evidence,"  answered  Everard ;  and,  resuming  the  ring,  he  pressed 
a  spring  ingeniously  contrived  in  the  collet  of  the  setting,  on  which  the  stone  flew  back 
and  showed  within  it  the  cipher  of  Lord  Wilmot  beautifully  engraved  in  miniature, 
with  a  coronet. — "  What  say  you  now,  sir?" 

"  That  probabilities  are  no  proofs,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  there  is  nothing  here  save 
what  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  I  am  the  son  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  Worcester  fight  Wlien  he  took  leave,  and  bid 
me  fly,  he  gave  me  the  few  valuables  he  possessed,  and  that  among  others.     I  have  heard 
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him  talk  of  baTing  ctianged  rings  with  Lord  Wilmotj  on  some  occasion  in  Scotlandj  but 
I  never  knew  the  trick  of  the  gem  which  you  have  shown  me." 

In  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  Charles  spoke  very  truly ;  nor  would  he  have 
parted  with  it  in  the  way  he  did,  had  he  suspected  it  would  be  easily  recognised*  He 
proceeded  after  a  minute*8  pause : — **  Once  more^  sir — I  have  told  yoii  much  that 
concerns  my  safety — if  you  are  generous,  you  will  let  me  paas,  and  I  may  do  you  on 
some  future  day  as  good  service.  If  you  mean  to  arrest  me,  you  must  do  so  here^  and 
at  your  own  peril,  for  I  will  neither  walk  farther  your  way,  nor  permit  you  to  dog  me 
on  mine.     If  you  let  me  pasa,  I  will  thank  you  j  if  not,  take  to  your  weapon," 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  *'  whetlier  you  be  actually  Uie  gay  young 
nobleman  for  whom  I  took  you,  you  have  made  me  uncertain  j  but,  intimate  a.^  you  say 
your  family  has  been  with  him,  X  have  little  doubt  that  you  are  proficient  in  the  scliool 
of  debauehery,  of  which  Wilmot  and  Villi  era  are  professor  a^  and  their  hopeful  Master 
a  graduated  student*  Your  conduct  at  Woodstock,  where  you  have  rewarded  the 
hog!  pi  tali  ty  of  the  family  by  meditating  the  most  deadly  wound  to  their  honour,  has 
proved  you  too  apt  a  scholar  in  such  an  academy,  i  intended  only  to  warn  you  on  this 
subject — it  wiU  be  your  own  fault  if  I  add  chastisement  to  admonition*" 

*' Warn  me,  sirl"  said  the  Prince  indignantly,  ^^  and  chastisement  I  This  is  pre- 
suming more  on  my  patience  than  is  consistent  with  your  own  safety — Draw,  sir. "^ So 
sayings  he  laid  hiB  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  My  religion/*  said  Everard,  "  forbids  me  to  be  rash  in  shedding  blood — Go  home, 
air — ^be  wise — consult  the  dictates  of  honour  as  well  as  prude nc4J,  Hespect  the  honour 
of  the  House  of  Lcc^  and  know  there  \3  one  nearly  allied  to  it^  by  whom  your  motioas 
will  be  called  to  severe  account," 

"  Aha  1 "  said  the  Prince,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  I  see  the  whole  matter  now — ^we  have 
our  roundheaded  Colonel^  our  purilxm  cousin  before  ua — the  man  of  texts  and  morals, 
whom  Alice  Lee  la  ugh  a  at  so  heartily.  If  your  rebgion,  sir,  prevents  you  from  giving 
satisfaction^  it  should  prevent  you  from  offering  insult  to  a  person  of  honour,** 

The  passions  of  both  were  now  fully  up — they  drew  mutually,  and  began  to  fight,  the 
Colonel  relinquishing  the  advantage  he  could  have  obtained  by  the  use  of  his  tire-arms< 
A  thrust  of  the  arm,  or  a  slip  of  the  foot,  might,  at  the  moment,  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  Britain,  when  the  arrival  of  a  third  party  broke  off  the  combat. 
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^V.y\.r* :^UK  (•(unbatJints,  whom  we  left  engaged  at  the  end  of  the  hist  chapter,  made 
^>-r-fi/yf  mutual  passes  at  each  other  with  ap|)arently  cijual  skill  and  eounige.  Charles 
Vs/iir'i  .  ^''^^^  ^*^*^-"  ^^^*  often  in  action,  and  too  long  a  party  as  well  as  a  victim  to  civil 
"'i*^*/y'Ji'  '  ^vji,.^  to  fi,n]  ,i„y  thing  new  or  surprising  hi  being  oldiged  to  defend  himself 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  Kverard  had  been  distinguislied,  as  well  for  his  personal 
bravery,  as  for  the  otluT  properties  of  a  command«T.  Rut  the  arrival  of  a  third  party 
prevented  the  tragic  conclusion  of  a  combat,  in  which  the  success  of  either  party  must 
have  given  him  much  cause  for  r<»gretting  his  victory. 

It  was  the  old  knight  himself,  who  arrived,  mounted  upon  a  forest  pony,  ft)r  the  war 
and  s(»questration  had  left  him  no  steed  of  a  more  dignified  description.     He  thrust 
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himBelf  between  the  combatants^  and  commanded  tliem  on  their  lives  to  hohl.  So  aoon 
as  a  glance  from  one  to  the  other  had  ai^certained  to  him  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  he 
demandetl,  ''  Whether  the  deTils  of  Woodstock,  whom  folk  talked  about,  had  got 
possession  of  them  both,  that  they  were  tilting  at  each  other  within  tlie  verge  of  the 
royal  liberties  ?  Let  me  tell  both  of  you,"  he  said,  "  that  while  old  Henry  Lee  is  at 
Woodsteck,  tli*.*  immunities  of  the  Park  shall  be  rajiintained  as  much  as  if  the  King  wera 
still  on  tlie  tttrone.  None  shall  fight  duellos  here,  excepting  tlie  stags*  in  their  season. 
Put  up,  both  of  you,  or  I  shall  lug  out  m  thirdsman,  and  prove  perhaps  the  worst  devil 
of  the  three  I — As  Will  says — 

*  riL  iQ  tD&ul  yiTb  nod  yoiu'  toaatlnj^-JFoiiSp 
Tli«l  you  shol!  Lhmk  the  devil  !iaa  ttsojp  frgai  heUJ  ** 

The  combatants  desii&ted  from  their  eneounter,  but  stood  looking  at  each  other  sullenly, 
as  men  do  in  such  a  situation,  each  unwilling  to  iseem  to  deaire  pe^ce  more  than  the  other, 
and  avei-se  therefore  to  be  the  iiret  to  sheathe  his  sword. 

"  Return  your  weapons,  gentlemen,  upon  the  spot,"  said  the  kniglit  yet  moi*e 
peremptorily,  "  one  and  both  of  you,  or  you  will  have  sometlung  to  do  witli  me,  I  promise 
you.  You  may  be  thankful  times  are  changed*  I  have  known  them  such,  that  your 
insolence  might  have  cost  each  of  you  your  right  hami^  iT  not  redeemed  with  a  round 
sum  of  money.  Nephew,  if  you  do  not  mean  to  alienate  me  for  ever,  I  eommaod  you  to 
put  up. — Master  Kemeguy,  you  art^  my  guest.  I  request  of  you  not  to  do  me  the  insult 
of  remaining  with  your  sword  drawn,  where  it  is  my  duty  to  see  |ieace  observed." 

**  I  obey  you.  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  King,  sheathing  his  rapier — *'  I  hardly  indeed 
know  wherefore  I  was  assaulted  by  this  gentleman.  I  assure  you,  none  respects  the 
King's  person  or  privileges  more  than  myself — though  the  devotion  is  somewhat  out  of 
fashion," 

*'  We  may  find  ft  place  to  meet,  sir,"  replied  Everard,  "  where  neither  the  royal  person 
nor  privileges  can  be  offended." 

"  Faith,  very  hardly,  sir,"  said  Charles,  unable  to  suppress  the  rising  je^t^ — "I  mean, 
the  King  has  so  few  followers,  iliat  the  loss  of  the  least  of  them  might  be  some  small 
damage  to  him  ;  but,  risking  all  that,  I  will  meet  you  wherever  there  is  fair  field  fur  a 
poor  cavalier  to  get  off  in  safety,  if  he  has  the  luck  in  fight." 

Sir  Henry  Lee's  first  idea  had  been  fixed  upon  the  insult  offered  to  the  royal  demesne ; 
lie  now  began  to  turn  them  towards  the  safety  of  his  kinsman,  and  of  the  young  royalist, 
as  he  deemed  him.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  must  insist  on  this  business  being  put  to  a 
final  end.  Nephew  Markham,  is  this  your  return  for  my  condescension  in  coming  back 
to  Woodstock  on  your  warrant,  that  you  should  take  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  throat  of 
my  guest?" 

"  If  you  knew  his  purpose  as  well  as  I  do," — said  Markham,  and  then  paused,  conscious 
that  he  might  only  incense  his  uncle  without  convincing  him,  as  any  thing  he  might  say 
of  Kerneguy's  addresses  to  Alice  was  likely  to  be  imputed  to  his  own  jealous  suspicions 
— he  looked  on  the  ground,  therefore,  and  was  silent. 

"  And  you,  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  can  you  give  me  any  reason  why 
you  seek  to  take  the  life  of  this  young  man,  in  whom,  though  unhappily  forgetful  of  his 
loyalty  and  duty,  I  must  yet  take  some  interest,  as  my  nephew  by  afiSnity  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  the  gentleman  enjoyed  that  honour,  which  certainly  would  have 
protected  him  from  my  sword,"  answered  Kerneguy.  "  But  the  quarrel  is  his ;  nor  can 
I  tell  any  reason  why  he  fixed  it  upon  me,  unless  it  were  the  difference  of  our  political 
opinions." 

"  You  know  the  contrary,"  said  Everard  ;  "  you  know  that  I  told  you  you  were  safe 
from  me  as  a  fugitive  royalist — and  your  last  words  showed  you  were  at  no  loss  to  guess 
my  connexion  witli  Sir  Henry.  That,  indeed,  is  of  little  consequence.  I  should  debase 
myself  did  I  use  the  relationship  as  a  means  of  protection  from  you,  or  any  one." 
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As  thej  thus  disputed,  neither  choosing  to  approach  the  real  cause  of  quarrel.  Sir 
Henry  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  a  peace-making  countenance,  exclaiming — 

"  '  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  thiff 

I  think  you  both  have  dnink  of  Cizoe'i  cnp.* 

Come,  my  young  masters,  allow  an  old  man  to  mediate  between  jou.  I  am  not 
shortsighted  in  such  matters — The  mother  of  mischief  is  no  bigger  than  a  gnat's  wing ; 
and  I  have  known  fifty  instances  in  my  own  day,  when,  as  WiU  says — 

'  Gallants  have  been  confronted  hardily, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand/ 

in  which,  after  the  field  was  fought,  no  one  could  remember  the  cause  of  quarreL — 
Tush  !  a  small  thing  will  do  it — the  taking  of  the  wall — or  the  gentle  rub  of  the  shoulder 
in  passing  each  other,  or  a  hasty  word,  or  a  misconceived  gesture — Come,  forget  your 
cause  of  quarrel,  be  what  it  will — ^you  have  had  your  breathing,  and  though  you  put  up 
your  rapiers  unbloodied,  that  was  no  default  of  yours,  but  by  command  of  your  elder,  and 
one  who  had  right  to  use  authority.  In  Malta,  where  the  duello  is  punctiliously  well 
understood,  the  persons  engaged  in  a  single  combat  are  bound  to  halt  on  the  command  of 
a  knight,  or  priest,  or  l^y,  and  the  quarrel  so  interrupted  is  held  as  honourably 
terminated,  and  may  not  be  revived. — Nephew,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  that  you  can 
nourish  spleen  against  this  young  gentleman  for  having  fought  for  his  king.  Hear  my 
honest  proposal,  Markham — You  know  I  bear  no  malice,  though  I  have  some  reason  to 
be  offended  with  you — Give  the  young  man  your  hand  in  friendship,  and  we  will  back  to 
the  Lodge,  all  three  together,  and  drink  a  cup  of  sack  in  token  of  reconciliation." 

Markham  Everard  found  himself  unable  to  resist  this  approach  towards  kindness  on 
his  uncle's  part.  He  suspected,  indeed,  what  was  partly  the  truth,  that  it  was  not 
entirely  from  reviving  good-will,  but  also,  that  his  uncle  thought,  by  such  attention,  to 
secure  his  neutrality  at  least,  if  not  his  assistance,  for  the  safety  of  the  fugitive  royalist. 
He  was  sensible  that  he  was  placed  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  and  that  he  might  incur 
the  suspicions  of  his  own  party,  for  holding  intercourse  even  with  a  near  relation,  who 
harboured  such  guests.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  his  services  to  the  Conmion- 
wealth  had  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh  whatever  envy  might  urge  on  that 
topic.  Lideed,  although  the  Civil  War  had  divided  families  much,  and  in  many  various 
ways,  yet  when  it  seemed  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the  republicans,  the  rage  of  political 
hatred  began  to  relent,  and  the  ancient  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship  regained  at  least 
a  part  of  their  former  influence.  Many  reunions  were  formed ;  and  those  who,  like 
Everard,  adhered  to  the  conquering  party,  often  exerted  themselves  for  the  protection  of 
their  deserted  relatives. 

As  these  things  rushed  through  his  mind,  accompanied  with  the  prospect  of  a  renewed 
intercourse  with  Alice  Lee,  by  means  of  which  he  might  be  at  hand  to  protect  her 
against  every  chance,  either  of  injury  or  insult,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  supposed 
Scottish  page,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  That,  for  his  part,  he  was  very  ready  to  forget 
the  cause  of  quarrel,  or  rather,  to  consider  it  as  arising  out  of  a  misapprehension,  and 
to  offer  Master  Kerneguy  such  friendship  as  might  exist  between  honourable  men,  who 
had  embraced  different  sides  in  politics." 

Unable  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity,  which  prudence  recommended  to 
him  to  forget,  Louis  Kerneguy  in  return  bowed  low,  but  without  accepting  Everard's 
proffered  hand. 

"  He  had  no  occasion,"  he  said,  "  to  make  any  exertions  to  forget  the  cause  of  quarrel, 
for  he  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend  it ;  but  as  he  hud  not  shunned  the  gentleman's 
resentment,  so  he  was  now  willing  to  embrace  and  return  any  degree  of  his  favour,  with 
which  he  might  be  pleased  to  honour  him." 

Everard  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  bowed  in  return  to  the  salutation  of  the 
page,  whose  stiff*  reception  of  his  advances  he  imputed  to  the  proud  pettish  disposition 
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of  a  Scotch  tioy,  trained  up  in  extravagant  ideas  of  family  consequence  and  pei-^onal 
inaportance,  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  world  bad  not  yet  been  i^ufficient  to  dispeU 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  delighted  with  the  termination  of  the  quan-el,  w^hich  he  supposed  to 
be  in  deep  deference  to  hia  own  authority,  and  not  displeased  with  tlie  opportunity  of 
renewing  some  acquaintance  witli  his  nephewj  who  had,  notwithstanding  hid  political 
demerits,  a  warmer  interest  in  his  affections  than  he  w^as,  perhaps,  Iiimself  aware  of,  saidj 
in  a  tone  of  consolation,  **^ever  be  mortified,  young  gentlemen,  I  protest  it  went  to 
my  heart  to  part  you,  wlien  I  saw  you  stretching  yourselves  so  handsomely,  and  in  fair 
love  of  honour,  without  any  malicious  or  blood-tbir.sty  thoughts.  I  promise  you,  hail  it 
not  been  for  my  duty  as  Ranger  here,  and  sworn  to  the  office,  I  would  rather  hare  been 
your  umpire  than  your  liinderance.— But  a  finished  quarrel  is  a  forgotten  quarrel ;  and 
your  tilting  should  have  no  further  consequence  excepting  the  appetite  it  may  have 
given  you." 

So  saying,  he  urged  forward  his  pony,  and  moved  in  triumph  towards  tiie  Lodge  by 
the  nearest  alley.  His  feet  almost  touching  the  ground,  the  ball  of  Lis  toe  just  resting 
in  the  stirrup, — the  forepart  of  the  thigb  brought  round  to  the  saddle, — the  heeb  turned 
outwards,  and  sunk  as  much  as  possible, — ^liis  body  precisely  erect, — the  reins  properly 
and  systematically  divided  in  his  left  hand,  bis  right  holdirtg  a  riding -rod  diagonally 
pointed  towards  the  horse^s  left  ear, — he  seemed  a  champion  of  the  manege,  fit  to  have 
reined  Bucephalus  himself.  His  youthful  companions,  who  attended  on  cither  hand  like 
equerries,  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile  at  the  completely  adjusted  and  systematic 
posture  of  the  rider,  contrasted  with  the  wild  and  diminutive  ajj[jearance  of  the  pony, 
with  its  shaggy  coat,  and  long  tail  and  mane,  and  its  keen  eyes  sparkhng  like  red  eoals 
from  amongst  the  mass  of  hair  which  fell  over  its  small  countenance.  If  the  reader  has 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  book  on  borsemanahip,  (ttplendhla  mohM !)  he  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  figure  of  the  good  knight,  if  he  can  conceive  such  a  figure  sb  one  of  the 
cavaliers  there  represented,  seated,  in  all  the  graces  of  his  art,  on  a  Welsh  or  Exmoor 
pony,  in  its  native  savage  state,  without  grooming  or  discipline  of  any  kind ;  the  ridicule 
being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  disproportion  of  size  betwixt  the  animal  and  ita  rider* 

Perhaps  the  knight  saw  their  wonder,  for  the  first  words  he  said  after  they  left  the 
ground  were,  "  Pixie,  though  small,  is  mettlesome,  gentlemen,"  (here  he  contrived  that 
Pixie  should  himself  corroborate  the  assertion,  by  executing  a  gambade,) — "  he  is 
diminutive,  but  full  of  spirit ; — indeed,  save  that  I  am  somewhat  too  large  for  an  elfin 
horseman,"  (the  knight  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high,)  "I  should  remind  myself,  when 
I  mount  him,  of  the  Fairy  King,  as  described  by  Mike  Drayton  : — 

'  Himself  he  on  an  ear-wig  set, 
Yet  scarce  upon  his  back  could  get, 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet, 
Ere  he  himself  did  settle. 
He  made  him  stop,  and  turn,  and  bound. 
To  gallop,  and  to  trot  the  round, 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground, 
He  was  so  full  of  mettle.' " 

"  My  old  friend,  Pixie,"  said  Everard,  stroking  the  pony's  neck,  "  I  am  glad  that  he 
has  survived  all  these  bustling  days — Pixie  must  be  above  twenty  years  old,  Sir  Henry  ?" 

"Above  twenty  years,  certainly.  Yes,  nephew  Markham,  war  is  a  whirlwind  in 
a  plantation,  which  only  spares  what  is  least  worth  leaving.  Old  Pixie  and  his  old 
master  have  survived  many  a  tall  fellow,  and  many  a  great  horse— neither  of  them  good 
for  much  themselves.  Yet,  as  Will  says,  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat.  So  Pixie  and 
I  still  survive." 

So  saying,  he  again  contrived  that  Pixie  should  show  some  remnants  of  activity. 

"  Still  survive  ?"  said  the  young  Scot,  completing  the  sentence  which  the  good  knight 
had  left  unfinished — "  ay,  still  survive, 

•  To  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.' " 
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Everard  coloured,  for  he  felt  the  irony ;  but  not  bo  his  uncle,  whose  simple  vanity 
never  permitted  him  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  compliment. 

*^  Are  you  avised  of  that  ?  "  he  said.  *<  In  King  James's  time,  indeed,  I  have  appeared 
in  the  tilt-yard,  and  there  you  might  have  said — 

*  Tou  Mw  jroong  Hairy  with  hia  bMTer  up.' 

As  to  seeing  old  Harry,  why" Here  the  knight  paused,  and  looked  as  a  bashful  man 

in  labour  of  a  pun — "  As  to  old  Harry — why,  you  might  as  well  see  the  deviL  You  take 
me,  Master  Kerneguy — the  devil,  you  know,  is  my  namesake — ^ha — ^ha — ^ha ! — Cousin 
Everard,  I  hope  your  precision  is  not  startled  by  an  innocent  jest?" 

He  was  so  delight^  with  the  applause  of  both  his  companions,  that  he  recited  the 
whole  of  the  celebrated  passage  referred  to,  and  concluded  with  defying  the  present  age, 
bundle  all  its  wits,  Donne,  Cowley,  Waller,  and  the  rest  of  them  together,  to  produce 
a  poet  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  genius  of  old  Will. 

"  Why,  we  are  said  to  have  one  of  his  descendants  among  us — Sir  William  D'Avenant," 
said  Louis  Kerneguy ;  "  and  many  think  him  as  clever  a  fellow." 

"  IVhat ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry — "  Will  D'Avenant,  whom  I  knew  in  the  North,  an 
officer  under  Newcastle,  when  the  Marquis  lay  before  Hull  ? — why,  he  was  an  honest  cava- 
lier, and  wrote  good  doggrel  enough;  but  how  came  he  a-kin  to  Will  Shakspeare,  I  trow  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  young  Scot,  "  by  the  surer  side  of  the  house,  and  after  the  old 
fashion,  if  D'Avenant  speaks  truth.  It  seems  that  his  mother  was  a  good-looking, 
laughing,  buxom  mistress  of  an  inn  between  Stratford  and  London,  at  which  Will 
Shakspeare  often  quartered  as  he  went  down  to  his  native  town;  and  that  out  of 
friendship  and  gossipred,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  Will  Shakspeare  became  godfather  to 
Will  D'Avenant ;  and  not  contented  with  this  spiritual  affinity,  the  younger  Will  is  for 
establishing  some  claim  to  a  natural  one,  alleging  that  his  mother  was  a  great  admirer 
of  wit,  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  her  complaisance  for  men  of  genius."  * 

"  Out  upon  the  hound ! "  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  would  he  purchase  the  reputation 
of  descending  from  poet,  or  from  prince,  at  the  expense  of  his  mother's  good  fame  ? — 
his  nose  ought  to  be  slit." 

"  That  would  be  difficult,"  answered  the  disguised  Prince,  recollecting  the  peculiarity 
of  the  bard's  countenance,  f 

"Will  D'Avenant  the  son  of  Will  Shaksjieare?"  said  the  knight,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  his  surprise  at  the  enormity  of  the  pretension ;  "  why,  it  reminds  me  of 
a  verse  in  the  puppet-show  of  Phaeton,  where  the  hero  complains  to  hi^  mother — 

'  Beside,  by  all  the  village  boys  I  am  sham'd ; 
You  the  Sun's  son,  you  rascal,  you  be  d— d ! '  % 

I  never  heard  such  unblushing  assurance  in  my  life ! — Will  D'Avenant  the  son  of  the 
brightest  and  best  poet  that  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be  ? — But  I  crave  your  pardon,  nephew 
— You,  I  believe,  love  no  stage  plays." 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  altogether  so  precise  as  you  would  make  me,  uncle.  I  have  loved 
them  perhaps  too  well  in  my  time,  and  now  I  condemn  them  not  altogether,  or  in  gross, 
though  I  approve  not  their  excesses  and  extravagances.— I  cannot,  even  in  Shakspeare, 
but  see  many  things  both  scandalous  to  decency  and  prejudicial  to  good  manners — ^many 
things  which  tend  to  ridicule  virtue,  or  to  recommend  vice, — at  least  to  mitigate  the 
hideousness  of  its  features.  I  cannot  think  these  fine  poems  are  an  useful  study,  and 
especially  for  the  youth  of  either  sex,  in  which  bloodshed  is  pointed  out  as  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  men,  and  intrigue  as  the  sole  employment  of  the  women." 

*  This  gossiping  talc  is  to  be  found  in  the  variorum  Shakspeare.  D'Avenant  did  not  much  mind  throwing  out  hints,  in 
which  he  sacrificed  bis  mother's  character  to  his  de&ire  of  being  held  a  descendant  fh>m  the  admirable  Shakspeare. 

t  D'Avenant  actually  wanted  the  nose,  the  foundation  of  many  a  Jest  of  the  day. 

t  Wc  observe  this  couplet  in  Fielding's  farce  of  Tttmble-dote1^^Dick,  founded  on  the  same  dasaical  story.  As  it  was 
current  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  must  haTe  reached  the  author  of  Tom  Jones  by  tradition^for  no  one  will  suspect 
the  present  author  of  making  the  anachronism. 
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In  making  tlie^e  observations,  Everard  wns  simple  enough  to  thitik  tliat  he  was  onlj 
giving  his  uncle  an  opportunity  of  defendinp^  n  favourite  opinion,  without  oflTentling  him 
by  a  contradiction,  which  was  so  limittjd  and  uiitigated.  But  here,  as  on  other  occasion  a, 
he  forgot  how  obstinate  bis  uncle  was  in  his  views,  whether  of  religion,  policy,  or  taste, 
and  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  convert  him  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  or 
engage  him  to  take  the  abjuration  oathj  as  to  shake  his  belief  in  Shakeiieare.  There 
was  another  peculiarity  in  the  good  knigbt^s  mode  of  arguing,  which  Everiird,  being 
himself  of  a  plain  and  downright  character,  and  one  whose  religious  tenets  were  in 
some  degree  unfavourable  to  the  suppressions  and  simulations  often  used  in  society, 
cotild  never  perfectly  understand.  Sir  Henry,  sensible  of  his  natural  heat  of  temper, 
was  wont  scrupulously  to  guard  against  it^  and  would  for  some  time,  when  in  fact  nmch 
offended,  conduct  a  debate  with  all  the  external  appe^ranoe  of  composure,  till  the  violence 
of  his  feelings  would  rise  so  high  as  to  overcome  and  bear  away  the  artificial  han-iera 
opposed  to  it,  and  rush  down  upon  the  adversary  with  accumulating  wrath.  It  thus 
frequently  happened,  that,  like  a  wily  old  general,  he  retreated  in  the  face  of  his  dis- 
patant  in  good  order  and  by  degrees,  with  so  moderate  a  degree  of  resist  an  ce,  as  to 
drftw  on  hiE  antagonist's  pursuit  to  the  spot,  where,  at  length,  making  a  eudden  and 
unexpected  attack,  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  at  once,  he  seldom  failed  to  confound 
the  enemy,  though  he  might  not  overthrow  him. 

It  was  on  thii*  principle,  therefore,  that,  hearing  Evcrard's  last  observation^  he  dia- 
guiscd  his  angry  feelings,  and  answered,  with  a  tone  where  politcne^ss  was  called  in  to 
keep  guard  upon  passion,  '*That  undoubtedly  the  Presbyterian  gentry  had  given,  throngh 
the  whole  of  these  unha^jpy  times,  sneli  proofs  of  an  htirable,  unaspiring^  and  unam- 
bitious desire  of  the  public  good,  as  entitled  them  to  general  credit  for  the  sincerity  of 
those  very  strong  scruples  which  they  entertained  against  works,  in  which  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue,^scntiments  which  might  convert  hardened  sinners, 
and  be  placed  with  propriety  in  the  months  of  dying  saints  and  martyrs, — happened, 
from  the  rudeness  and  coarse  taste  of  the  times,  to  be  mixed  with  some  broad  jests,  and 
siuular  matter,  which  lay  not  much  in  the  way,  excepting  of  those  who  painfully  sought 
such  stuff  out,  that  they  might  use  it  in  vilifying  what  was  in  itself  deserving  of  the 
highest  applause.  But  what  he  wislied  especially  to  know  from  his  nephew  was, 
whether  any  of  those  gifted  men,  who  had  expelled  the  learned  scholars  and  deep  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  pulpit,  and  now  flourished  in  their  stead,  received 
any  inspiration  from  the  muses,  (if  he  might  use  so  profane  a  term  without  offence  to 
Colonel  Everard,)  or  whether  they  were  not  as  sottishly  and  brutally  averse  from  elegant 
letters,  as  they  were  from  humanity  and  common  sense  ?" 

Colonel  Everard  might  have  guessed,  by  the  ironical  tone  in  which  this  speech  was 
delivered,  what  storm  was  mustering  within  his  uncle's  bosom — nay,  he  might  have 
conjectured  the  state  of  the  old  knight's  feelings  from  his  emphasis  on  the  word  Colonel, 
by  which  epithet,  as  that  which  most  connected  his  nephew  with  the  party  he  hated,  he 
never  distinguished  Everard,  unless  when  his  wrath  was  rising ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
when  disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him,  he  usually  called  him  Kinsman,  or  Nephew 
Markham.  Indeed,  it  was  under  a  partial  sense  that  this  was  the  case,  and  in  the  hope 
to  see  his  cousin  Alice,  that  the  Colonel  forbore  making  any  answer  to  the  harangue  of 
his  uncle,  which  had  concluded  just  as  the  old  knight  had  alighted  at  the  door  of  the 
Lodge,  and  was  entering  the  hall,  followed  by  his  two  attendants. 

Phoebe  at  the  same  time  made  her  appearance  in  the  hall,  and  received  orders  to  bring 
some  "  beverage"  for  the  gentlemen.  The  Hebe  of  Woodstock  failed  not  to  recognise 
and  welcome  Everai'd  by  an  almost  imperceptible  curtsy ;  but  she  did  not  serve  her 
interest,  as  she  designed,  when  she  asked  the  knight,  as  a  question  of  course,  whether 
he  commanded  the  attendance  of  Mistress  Alice.  A  stern  No,  was  the  decided  reply ; 
and  the  ill-timed  interference  seemed  to  increase  his  previous  irritation  against  Everard 
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for  his  depreciation  of  Shakspeare.  '*  I  would  insiflt)"  said  Sir  Henxyy  resaming  the 
obnoxious  subject,  "  were  it  fit  for  a  poor  disbanded  cavalier  to  use  such  a  phrase 
towards  a  commander  of  the  conquering  army, — upon  knowing  whether  the  convulsion 
which  has  sent  us  saints  and  prophets  without  end,  has  not  also  afforded  us  a  poet 
with  enough  both  of  gifts  and  grace  to  outshine  poor  old  Will,  the  oracle  and  idol  of  as 
blinded  and  carnal  cavaliers 

"  Surely,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard ;  "  I  know  verses  written  by  a  friend  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  those,  too,  of  a  dramatic  character,  which,  weighed  in  an  impartial 
scale,  might  equal  even  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  are  free  from  the  fustian 
and  indelicacy  with  which  that  great  bard  was  sometimes  content  to  feed  the  coarse 
appetites  of  his  barbarous  audience." 

*^  Indeed !"  said  the  knight,  keeping  down  his  wrath  with  difficulty.  ^'  I  should  like  to 
be  acquainted  with  this  master-piece  of  poetry ! — May  we  ask  the  name  of  this  dis- 
tinguished person  ?" 

"  It  must  be  Vicars,  or  Withers,  at  least,"  said  the  feigned  page. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Everard,  "  nor  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  nor  Lord  Stirling 
neither.  And  yet  the  verses  will  vindicate  what  I  say,  if  you  will  make  allowance  for 
indifferent  recitation,  for  I  am  better  accustomed  to  speak  to  a  battalion  than  to  those 
who  love  the  muses.  The  speaker  is  a  lady  benighted,  who,  having  lost  her  way  in  a 
pathless  forest,  at  first  expresses  herself  agitated  by  the  supernatural  fears  to  which  her 
situation  gave  rise." 

"  A  play,  too,  and  written  by  a  roundhead  author  1"  said  Sir  Henry  in  surprise. 

"  A  dramatic  production  at  least,"  replied  his  nephew ;  and  began  to  recite  simply, 
but  '^vith  feeling,  the  lines  now  so  well  known,  but  which  had  then  obtained  no  celebrity, 
the  fame  of  the  author  resting  upon  the  basis  rather  of  his  polemical  and  political  publica- 
tions, than  on  the  poetry  doomed  in  after  days  to  support  the  eternal  structure  of  his 
immortality. 

"  '  These  thoughts  may  startle,  but  will  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion.  Conscience.'" 

"  My  own  opinion,  nephew  Markham,  my  own  opinion,"  said  Sir  Henry,  with  a  burst 
of  admiration  ;  "  better  expressed,  but  just  what  I  said  when  the  scoundrelly  round- 
heads pretended  to  see  ghosts  at  Woodstock — Go  on,  I  prithee." 

Everard  proceeded: — 

"  '  O  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity  I 
I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 
That  he  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unascail'd. — 
Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud. 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? ' " 

"  The  rest  has  escaped  me,"  said  the  reciter ;  "  and  I  marvel  I  have  been  able  to 
remember  so  ranch." 

Sir  ITenry  Leo,  who  had  expected  some  eifusion  very  different  from  those  classical 
and  beautiiul  lines,  soon  changed  the  scornful  expression  of  his  countenance,  relaxed  his 
contorted  upper  lip,  and,  stroking  down  his  beard  with  his  left  hand,  rested  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  upon  his  eyebrow,  in  sign  of  profound  attention.  After  Everard 
had  ceased  speakin<r,  the  ol<l  man  sighed  as  at  the  end  of  a  strain  of  sweet  music.  He 
then  spoke  in  a  gentler  manner  than  formerly. 

"  Cousin  Markham,"  he  said,  "  these  verses  flow  sweetly,  and  sound  in  my  ears  like 
the  well-touched  warbling  of  a  lute.  But  thou  knowest  I  am  something  slow  of  appre- 
hending the  full  meaning  of  that  which  I  hear  for  the  first  time.     Repeat  me  these 
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verses  again,  slowly  and  deliberately;  for  I  always  loTe  to  bear  poetry  twice,  tlie  first 
time  for  sound,  and  the  lattor  time  for  sense.*' 

Thus  encouraged,  Evcrord  recited  again  the  lines  with  more  hardihood  and  better 
effect ;  the  knight  distinctly  understanding,  and  from  his  looks  and  motions,  highly 
applauding  theoL 

"  Yes !"  he  broke  out,  when  EFerard  was  again  silent — '*  Ye^  I  do  call  that  poetry 
— though  it  were  even  ivrittcn  by  a  Preabyteriao,  or  an  Anabaptiet  either.  Ay, 
there  were  good  and  righteous  people  to  bo  found  even  amongst  the  offending  towns 
which  were  destroyed  by  fii-e.  And  certainly  1  have  heard,  though  witli  little  credence 
(begging  your  pardon,  cousin  Everardj)  that  there  are  men  among  you  who  have  seen 
the  error  of  their  ways  in  rebelling  against  the  best  and  kindest  of  masters,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  that  pass  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  gang  yet  fiercer  than  themselves.  Ay, 
doubtless,  the  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  the  purity  of  mind,  which  dictated  those  beautiful 
lines,  has  long  ago  taught  a  man  so  amiable  to  say,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned*  Ye% 
1  doubt  not  eo  sweet  a  harp  has  been  broken,  even  in  remorse,  for  the  crimes  he  was 
witness  to ;  and  now  he  sits  drooping  for  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  England, — all  his 
noble  rhymes*  m  Will  saySj 

*  LJke  iWHt  belk  Jungltd  cmt  ^t  tunc  and  har^b/ 

DoBt  thou  not  think  so,  Master  Kerneguy  ?" 

**  Not  I J  Sir  Henry,*'  answered  the  page,  somewhat  maliciously. 

"  What,  dost  not  believe  the  author  of  these  lines  must  needs  be  of  the  better  file,  and 
leaning  to  our  persuasion  ?" 

"  I  think,  Sir  Ilenry,  that  the  poetry  qualifies  the  author  to  wnte  a  play  on  the  subject 
of  Dame  Potiphar  and  her  recusant  lover ;  and  as  for  his  calling—  that  last  metaplior  of 
the  cloud  in  a  black  coat  or  cloak,  with  silver  lining,  would  have  dubbed  him  a  tailor 
with  me^  only  that  I  happen  to  know  that  he  is  a  schoolmaster  by  profession,  and  by 
political  opinions  qualified  to  be  Poet  Laureate  to  Cromwell ;  for  what  Colonel  Everard 
has  repeated  with  such  unetion,  is  the  production  of  no  less  celebrated  a  person  than 
John  Mihoiu" 

"John  Milton  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  in  astonishment — "What!  John  Milton,  the 
blasphemous  and  bloody-minded  author  of  the  Defemio  Populi  Anglicani! — the  advo- 
cate of  the  infernal  High  Court  of  Fiends ;  the  creature  and  parasite  of  that  grand 
impostor,  that  loathsome  hypocrite,  that  detestable  monster,  that  prodigy  of  the  universe, 
that  disgrace  of  mankind,  that  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink  of  sin,  and  that  compen- 
dium of  baseness,  Ohver  Cromwell !" 

"  Even  the  same  John  Milton,"  answered  Charles  ;  "  schoolmaster  to  little  boys,  and 
tailor  to  the  clouds,  which  he  furnishes  with  suits  of  black,  lined  with  silver,  at  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  common  sense." 

"  Markham  Everard,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  I  will  never  forgive  thee — never,  never. 
Thou  hast  made  me  speak  words  of  praise  respecting  one  whose  offal  should  fatten  the 
region-kites.  Speak  not  to  me,  sir,  but  begone !  Am  I,  your  kinsman  and  benefactor, 
a  fit  person  to  be  juggled  out  of  my  commendation  and  eulogy,  and  brought  to  bedaub 
such  a  whitened  sepulchre  as  the  sophist  Milton  ?" 

"  I  profess,"  said  Everard,  "  this  is  hard  measure.  Sir  Henry.  You  pressed  me — ^you 
defied  me,  to  produce  poetry  as  good  as  Shakspeare's.  I  only  thought  of  the  verses,  not 
of  the  politics  of  Milton." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  "  we  well  know  your  power  of  making  distinctions ; 
you  could  make  war  against  the  King's  prerogative,  without  having  the  least  design 
against  his  person.  Oh  Heaven  forbid !  But  Heaven  will  hear  and  judge  you.  Set 
down  the  beverage,  Phcebe" — (this  was  added  by  way  of  parenthesis  to  Phoebe,  who 
entered  with  refreshment)— "Colonel  Everard  is  not  thirsty. — You  have  wiped  your 
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mouths,  and  8ai<l  you  have  done  no  evil.  But  though  you  have  deceived  man,  yet  God 
you  cannot  deceive.  And  you  shall  wipe  no  lips  in  Woodstock,  either  after  meat  or 
drink,  I  promise  you." 

Charged  thus  at  once  with  the  faults  imputed  to  his  whole  religious  sect  and  political 
party,  Everard  felt  too  late  of  what  imprudence  he  had  been  guilty  in  giving  the  open* 
ing»  hy  disputing  his  uncle's  taste  in  dramatic  poetry.  He  endeavoured  to  explain — to 
apologise. 

**  I  mistook  your  purpose,  honoured  sir,  and  thought  you  really  desired  to  know 
something  of  our  literature;  and  in  repeating  what  you  deemed  not  unworthy  your 
hearing,  I  profess  I  thought  I  was  doing  you  pleasure,  instead  of  stirring  your  indignation." 

"  O  ay  r'  returned  the  knight,  with  unmitigated  rigour  of  resentment — "  profess — 
profess — Ay,  that  is  the  new  phrase  of  asseveration,  instead  of  the  profane  a4Juration  of 
courtiers  and  cavaliers — Oh,  sir,  profess  less  and  practise  more — and  so  good  day  to 
you.     Master  Kerneguy,  you  will  find  beverage  in  my  apartment." 

While  Phoebe  stood  gaping  in  admiration  at  the  sudden  quarrel  which  had  arisen, 
Colonel  £verard*s  vexation  and  resentment  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  nonchalance 
of  the  young  Scotsman,  who,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  (with  a  courtly 
affectation  of  the  time,)  had  thrown  himself  into  one  of  the  antique  chairs,  and,  thougli 
habitually  too  ]>olite  to  laugh  aloud,  and  possessing  that  art  of  internal  laughter  by  which 
men  of  the  world  learn  to  indulge  their  mirth  without  incurring  quarrels,  or  giving  direct 
offence,  was  at  no  particular  trouble  to  conceal  that  he  was  exceedingly  amused  by  the 
result  of  the  Colonel's  visit  to  Woodstock.  Colonel  Everard's  patience,  however,  had 
readied  bounds  which  it  was  very  likely  to  surpass ;  for,  though  differing  widely  in 
politics,  there  was  a  resemblance  betwixt  the  temper  of  the  uncle  and  nephew. 

''  Damnation,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  in  a  tone  which  became  a  puritan  as  little  as 
did  the  exclamation  itself. 

"  Amen  !"  said  Louis  Kerneguy,  but  in  a  tone  so  soft  and  gentle,  that  the  ejaculation 
seemed  rather  to  escape  him  than  to  be  designedly  uttered. 

"  Sir !"  said  Everard,  striding  towards  him  in  that  sort  of  humour,  when  a  man,  full 
of  resentment,  would  not  unwillingly  find  an  object  on  which  to  discharge  it. 

"  PUiit'il  ? "  said  the  page,  in  the  most  equable  tone,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  the 
most  unconscious  innocence. 

"  I  ^vish  to  know,  sir,"  retorted  Everard,  "  the  meaning  of  that  which  you  said 
just  now  ?" 

"  Only  a  pouring  out  of  the  spirit,  worthy  sir,"  returned  Kerneguy — "  a  small  skiff 
dispatched  to  Heaven  on  my  own  account,  to  keep  company  with  your  holy  petition  just 
now  expre?»sed." 

"  Sir,  I  have  known  a  merry  gentleman's  bones  broke  for  such  a  smile  as  you  wear  just 
now,"  replied  Everard. 

"  There,  look  you  now !"  answered  the  malicious  page,  who  could  not  weigh  even  the 
thoughts  of  his  safety  against  the  enjo3micnt  of  his  jest — "  If  you  had  stuck  to  your 
profemons,  worthy  sir,  you  must  have  choked  by  tliis  time ;  but  your  round  execration 
bolted  like  a  cork  from  a  bottle  of  cider,  and  now  allows  your  wrath  to  come  foaming 
out  after  it,  in  the  honest  unbaptized  language  of  common  ruffians." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Master  Girnegy,"  said  Phoebe,  "  forbi*ar  giving  the  Colonel  these 
bitter  words !  And  do  you,  good  Colonel  Markhani,  scorn  to  take  offence  at  his  hands 
— he  is  but  a  boy." 

"  If  the  Colonel  or  you  choose.  Mistress  Phoebe,  you  shall  find  me  a  man-— I  think  the 
gentleman  can  say  something  to  the  purpose  already. — Probably  he  may  recommend  to 
you  the  part  of  the  Lady  in  Comus;  and  I  only  hope  his  own  admiration  of  John  Milton 
will  not  induce  him  to  undertake  the  part  of  Samson  Agonistes,  and  blow  up  this  old 
house  with  execrations,  or  pull  it  down  in  wrath  about  our  ears." 
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*'  Young  man,"  gaid  the  Colonfl,  still  in  towering  passion,  "  ir  jon  reapect  my 
principles  for  nothing  else,  be  grateful  to  the  protection  which,  but  for  them,  you  would 
not  easily  attain/* 

"  Kayj  theuj"  said  the  attendant,  ^'I  must  fetch  those  who  have  more  influence  with 
you  than  1  have,*'  and  away  trifjped  Phcebe ;  while  Kerneguy  answered  Everard  in  the 
same  provoking  tone  of  calm  indifference^ — 

"  Before  you  menace  me  with  a  thing  so  formidable  aa  your  resentment,  you  ought  to 
be  certain  wliether  I  may  not  be  compelled  by  circumstiinceB  to  deny  you  the  opportunity 
you  seem  to  point  at  " 

At  this  moment  Alice,  summoned  no  doubt  by  her  attendant,  entered  the  hall  hastily, 

"  Master  Kemeguy,"  she  said,  *'  my  father  requests  to  eee  you  in  Victor  Lee's 
apartment." 

Kerneguy  arose  and  bowed,  but  seemed  determined  to  remain  till  Everard's  departure, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  explanation  betwixt  the  cousins. 

"  Markham,"  said  Alicc^  hurriedly — "  Cousin  Everard — I  have  but  a  rooment  to 
remain  here — for  God*s  sake,  do  you  instantly  begone  I — be  cautious  and  patient — but 
do  not  tarry  here — my  father  is  fearfully  incensed/' 

*'  I  have  had  my  uncle's  word  for  that,  madam,"  replied  Everard,  "  as  well  as  his 
injunction  to  depart,  which  1  will  obey  without  delay.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  would 
have  seconded  so  harsh  an  order  quite  so  willingly ;  but  I  go,  madam,  sensible  I  le^ivc 
those  behind  whose  company  is  more  agreeable." 

**  Unjust— ungenerous^ — ungrateful  1"  said  Alice;  but  fearful  hex  words  might  reach 
ears  for  which  they  were  not  designed^  she  spoke  them  in  a  voice  so  feeble,  that  her 
cousin,  for  whom  they  were  intended,  lost  the  eonsolatioo  they  were  calculated  to  convey* 

He  bowed  coldly  to  Alice,  as  taking  leave,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  that  constrained 
courtesy  which  sometimes  covers*  among  men  of  condition,  the  most  deadly  hatiX'd,  "  I 
believe.  Master  Kerneguy,  that  I  must  make  it  convenient  at  present  to  suppress  my 
own  peculiar  opinions  on  the  matter  which  we  have  hinted  at  in  our  conversation,  in 
which  dise  I  will  send  a  gentleman,  who,  I  hope,  may  be  able  to  conquer  yours  " 

The  supposed  Scotsman  made  him  a  stately,  and  at  the  same  time  a  condescending  bow, 
said  he  should  expect  the  honour  of  his  commands,  offered  his  hand  to  Mistress  Alice, 
to  conduct  her  back  to  her  father's  apartment,  and  took  a  triumphant  leave  of  his  rival. 

Everard,  on  the  other  hand,  stung  beyond  his  patience,  and,  from  the  grace  and 
composed  assurance  of  the  youth's  carriage,  still  conceiving  him  to  be  either  Wilmot,  or 
some  of  his  compeers  in  rank  and  profligacy,  returned  to  the  town  of  Woodstock,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  outbearded,  even  though  he  should  seek  redress  by  means  which  his 
principles  forbade  him  to  consider  as  justifiable. 


Sljaptjr  t!!jt  '€UtVii^=§>ixt^, 


Boundlets  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny— it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  many  a  throne, 

And  fall  of  many  kings. 

Macbeth. 


jHlLE  Colonel  Everard  retreated  in  high  indignation  from  the  little  refection, 
which  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  in  his  good-humour  offered,  and  withdrawn  under 
the  circumstances  of  provocation  which  we  have  detailed,  the  good  old  knight, 
scarce  recovered  from  his  fit  of  passion,  partook  of  it  with  his  daughter  and 
guest,  and  shortly  after,  recollecting  some  silvan  task,  (for,  though  to  little  efficient 
purpose,  he  still  regularly  attended  to  Ids  duties  as  Ranger,)  he  called  Bevis,  and  went 
out,  leaving  the  two  young  people  together. 

"  Now,"  said  the  amorous  Prince  to  himself,  "  that  Alice  is  left  without  her  lion,  it 
remains  to  see  whether  she  is  herself  of  a  tigress  breed. — So,  Sir  Bevis  has  left  his 
charge,"  he  said  aloud ;  "  I  thought  the  knights  of  old,  those  stern  guardians  of  which 
he  is  so  fit  a  representative,  were  more  rigorous  in  maintaining  a  vigilant  guard." 

"  Bevis,"  said  Alice,  "  knows  that  his  attendance  on  me  is  totally  needless ;  and, 
moreover,  he  has  other  duties  to  perform,  which  every  true  knight  prefers  to  dangling  the 
whole  morning  by  a  lady's  sleeve." 

"  You  speak  treason  against  all  true  affection,"  said  the  gallant ;  "  a  lady's  lightest 
wish  should  to  a  true  knight  be  more  binding  tlian  aught  excepting  the  summons  of  his 
sovereign.  I  wish.  Mistress  Alice,  you  would  but  intimate  your  slightest  desire  to  me, 
and  you  should  see  how  I  have  practised  obedience." 

"  You  never  brought  me  word  what  o'clock  it  was  this  morning,"  replied  the  young  lady, 
"  and  there  I  sate  questioning  of  the  wings  of  Time,  when  I  should  have  remembered 
that  gentlemen's  gallantry  can  be  quite  as  fugitive  as  Time  himself  How  do  you  know 
what  your  disobedience  may  have  cost  me  and  others  ?  Pudding  and  pasty  may  have 
been  burned  to  a  cinder,  for,  sir,  I  practise  the  old  domestic  rule  of  visiting  the  kitchen  ; 
or  I  may  have  missed  prayers,  or  I  may  have  been  too  late  for  an  appointment,  simply 
by  the  negligence  of  Master  Louis  Kerneguy  failing  to  let  me  know  the  hour  of  the  day." 

"  O,"  replied  Kerneguy,  "  I  am  one  of  those  lovers  who  cannot  endure  absence — 
I  must  be  eternally  at  tlie  feet  of  my  fair  enemy — such,  I  think,  is  the  title  with  which 
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romances  teach  U3  to  grace  the  fair  and  cruel  to  whom  we  devote  oor  hearts  and  lives, — 
Speak  for  me,  good  lute,"  he  added,  taking  up  the  instrument,  "  and  show  whether 
I  know  not  mj  duty*" 

He  sung,  but  with  more  taste  than  executioo,  the  air  of  a  French  rondeki^  to  which 
some  of  the  wits  or  sonnetteers,  in  hia  gaj  and  roving  train,  had  adapted  English  verses. 


An  hour  wltli  ihec  !— Whun  ffulieit  duy 
I>«p|)k'A  with  gir>l(J  ilie  oaj^if  m  gwy, 
Oht  whjit  eau  frsthe  my  mind  tti  l>ew 
The  toll  ADd  Cunnoil,  cark  ajid  cmo, 
Nffir  grleft,  whitrb  coming  Imurs  unfold, 
A  ad  tod  teniBiiit^rancc  of  thtt  old  ?— 

One  hour  with  thee  I 


Otw  houf  with  thcc  I— When  btiming  June 
Wa\ci  hU  r*il  flaf^  At  ]ntth  of  noon  j 
What  ihalJ  ri^jifly  tfav  r&itbrul  iwwn, 
His  Jiubciur  dd  Uic  sultry  pl^i)  t 
And  more  tban  cavB  or  nheltering  Wugb^ 
CooIfevarUti  blood,  and  thfobblng  bmwf — 
Oof^  hour  w^itb  thtu  1 


One  hour  with  thee  t— When  lun  la  let, 

O,  «bat  cftn  tftich  ine  to  Carggt 

Tim?  UuDtili'k^  labf>iir«  of  tiic  day  j 

The  hnp«i  the  withes,  flung  awAyi 

The  increasing  ivonLs,  and  lessening  ^alni, 

Tha  JDiiiJter^K  pride,  who  iconu  my  palnif^ 

One  hour  with  thee'T 

"  Truly,  there  is  another  verse^"  said  the  songster ;  "  but  I  ning  it  not  to  yo%  ^UstvGBB 
Alice,  because  some  of  the  prudes  of  the  court  liked  it  not/' 

*'  I  thank  you,  Master  Louis,"  answered  the  joung  lady,  "  both  for  your  discretion  in 
iinging  what  has  given  me  pleasure,  and  in  forbearing  what  migbt  offend  me.  Though 
a  country  girl,  I  pretend  to  be  so  far  of  the  court  mode,  as  to  receive  nothing  w^hich  does 
not  pass  current  among  the  better  class  there." 

"  I  wouldj''  answered  Louis,  "  that  you  were  so  well  confirmed  in  their  creed,  m  to 
let  all  pass  with  you,  to  which  court  ladies  would  give  cuiTcncy**'  I 

"And  what  w^ould  be  the  consequence?"  said  Alice,  with  perfect  composure. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Louis^  embarrassed  like  a  general  who  finds  that  his  prepamtiona 
for  attack  do  not  seem  to  strike  either  fear  or  confusion  into  the  enemy-*-**  in  that  case 
you  would  forgive  rac,  fair  Ahce,  if  I  spoke  to  you  in  a  warmer  language  than  that  of 
mere  galhmtry — if  I  told  you  how  much  my  heart  w^as  interested  in  what  you  consider 
as  idle  jesting —  if  I  seriously  owned  it  was  in  your  power  to  make  me  the  happiest  or 
the  most  miserable  of  human  beings." 

"  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  Alice,  with  the  same  unshaken  nonchalance,  "  let  us  under- 
stand each  other.  I  am  little  acquainted  with  high-bred  manners,  and  I  am  unwilling, 
I  tell  you  plainly,  to  be  accounted  a  silly  country  girl,  who,  either  from  ignorance  or 
conceit,  is  startled  at  every  word  of  gallantry  addressed  to  her  by  a  young  man,  who^ 
for  the  present,  has  nothing  better  to  do  than  coin  and  circulate  such  false  compliments. 
But  I  must  not  let  this  fear  of  seeming  rustic  and  awkwardly  timorous  carry  me  too  far ; 
and  being  ignorant  of  the  exact  limits,  I  will  take  care  to  stop  within  them." 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Kerneguy,  "  that  however  severely  you  may  be  disposed  to 
judge  of  me,  your  justice  will  not  punish  me  too  severely  for  an  offence,  of  which  your 
charms  are  alone  the  occasion  ?" 

"  Hear  me  out,  sir,  if  you  please,"  resumed  Alice.  "  I  have  listened  to  yoii  when  you 
spoke  671  berger — nay,  my  complaisance  has  been  so  great,  as  to  answer  you  en  hergh'e — 
for  I  do  not  think  any  thing  except  ridicule  can  come  of  dialogues  between  Lindor  and 
Jeanneton ;  and  the  principal  fault  of  the  style  is  its  extreme  and  tiresome  silliness  and 
affectation.  But  when  you  begin  to  kneel,  offer  to  take  my  hand,  and  speak  with  a  more 
serious  tone,  I  must  remind  you  of  our  real  characters.  I  am  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  sir;  and  you  are,  or  profess  to  be.  Master  Louis  Kerneguy,  my  brother's  page,  and  a 
fugitive  for  shelter  under  my  father's  roof,  who  incurs  danger  by  the  harbour  he  affords 
you,  and  whose  household,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  your  unpleasing 
importunities." 

"  I  would  to  Heaven,  fair  Alice,"  said  the  King,  "  that  your  objections  to  the  suit 
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which  I  am  urging,  not  in  jest,  but  most  seriously,  as  that  on  which  my  happiness  depends, 
rested  only  on  the  low  and  precarious  station  of  Louis  Kemeguy  I — ^Alioe^  thou  hast  the 
soul  of  thy  family,  and  must  needs  love  honour.  I  am  no  more  the  needy  Scottish  page, 
whom  I  have,  for  my  own  purposes,  personated,  than  I  am  the  awkward  lout,  whose 
manners  I  adopted  on  the  first  night  of  our  acquaintance.  This  hand,  poor  as  I  seem, 
can  confer  a  coronet" 

'^  Keep  it,"  said  Alice,  *^  for  some  more  ambitious  damsel,  my  lord,—  for  such  I  conclude 
is  your  title,  if  this  romance  be  true, — I  would  not  accept  your  hand,  could  you  confer  a 
duchy." 

"  In  one  sense,  lovely  Alice,  you  have  neither  overrated  my  power  nor  my  affection. 
It  is  your  King — it  is  Charles  Stewart  who  speaks  to  you  ! — ^he  can  confer  duchies,  and 
if  beauty  can  merit  them,  it  is  that  of  Alice  Lee.  Nay,  nay — rise— do  not  kneel — ^it  is 
for  your  sovereign  to  kneel  to  thee,  Alice,  to  whom  he  is  a  thousand  times  more  devoted 
than  the  wanderer  Louis  dared  venture  to  profess  himself.  My  Alice  has,  I  know,  been 
trained  up  in  those  principles  of  love  and  obedience  to  her  sovereign,  that  she  cannot,  in 
conscience  or  in  mercy,  inflict  on  him  such  a  wound  as  would  be  implied  in  the  rejection 
of  his  suit." 

In  spite  of  all  Charles's  attempts  to  prevent  her,  Alice  had  persevered  in  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  until  she  had  touched  with  her  lip  the  hand  with  which  he  attempted  to  raise 
her.  But  this  salutation  ended,  she  stood  upright,  with  her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom — 
her  looks  humble,  but  composed,  keen,  and  watchful,  and  so  possessed  of  herself,  so  little 
flattered  by  the  communication  which  the  King  had  supposed  would  have  been  over^ 
powering,  that  he  scarce  knew  in  what  terms  next  to  urge  his  solicitation. 

"Thou  art  silent— thou  art  silent,"  he  said,  "  my  pretty  Alice.  Has  the  King  no 
more  influence  with  thee  than  the  poor  Scottish  page  ?" 

"In  one  sense,  every  influence,"  said  Alice;  "for  he  conmiands  my  best  thoughts, 
my  best  wishes,  my  earnest  prayers,  my  devoted  loyalty,  which,  as  the  men  of  the 
House  of  Lee  have  been  ever  ready  to  testify  with  the  sword,  so  are  the  women  bound 
to  seal,  if  necessary,  with  their  blood.  But  beyond  the  duties  of  a  true  and  devoted 
subject,  the  King  is  even  less  to  Alice  Lee  than  poor  Louis  Kerneguy.  The  Page  could 
have  tendered  an  honourable  union — the  Monarch  can  but  offer  a  contaminated  coronet." 

"  You  mistake,  Alice— you  mistake,"  said  the  King,  eagerly.  "  Sit  down  and  let  me 
speak  to  you — sit  down — What  is't  you  fear  ?" 

"  I  fear  nothing,  my  liege,"  answered  Alice.  "  What  can  I  fear  from  "the  King  of 
Britain — I,  the  daughter  of  his  loyal  subject,  and  under  my  father's  roof?  But  I 
remember  the  distance  betwixt  us ;  and  though  I  might  trifle  and  jest  with  mine  equal, 
to  my  King  I  must  only  appear  in  the  dutiful  posture  of  a  subject,  unless  where  his 
safety  may  seem  to  require  that  I  do  not  acknowledge  his  dignity." 

Charles,  though  young,  being  no  novice  in  such  scenes,  was  surprised  to  encounter 
resistance  of  a  kind  wliicli  had  not  been  opposed  to  him  in  similar  pursuits,  even  in 
cases  where  he  had  been  unsuccessful.  There  was  neither  anger,  nor  injured  pride,  nor 
disorder,  nor  disdain,  real  or  affected,  in  the  manners  and  conduct  of  Alice.  She  stood, 
as  it  seemed,  calmly  prepared  to  argue  on  the  subject,  which  is  generally  decided  by 
passion — showed  no  inclination  to  escape  from  the  apartment,  but  appeared  determined 
to  hear  with  patience  the  suit  of  the  lover — while  her  countenance  and  manner  inti- 
mated that  she  had  this  complaisance  only  in  deference  to  the  commands  of  the  King. 

"  She  is  ambitious,"  thought  Charles ;  "  it  is  by  dazzling  her  love  of  glory,  not  by 
mere  passionate  entreaties,  that  I  must  hope  to  be  successful. — I  pray  you  be  seated,  my 
fair  Alice,"  he  said ;  "  the  lover  entreats — the  King  commands  you." 

"  The  King,"  said  Alice,  "  may  permit  the  relaxation  of  the  ceremonies  due  to  royalty, 
but  he  cannot  abrogate  the  subject's  duty,  even  by  express  command.  I  stand  here 
while  it  is  your  Majesty's  pleasure  to  address — a  patient  listener,  as  in  duty  bound." 
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**  Know  tlien,  simple  girl,"  said  the  King,  **  that  in  accepting  my  preffercd  ft^ecdon 
find  protection,  you  break  through  no  law  either  of  virtue  or  morality;  Thow*e  who  are 
bom  to  royalty  are  deprived  of  many  of  the  comfortj*  of  piirate  life — chiefly  that  whicli  is, 
perhaps,  the  dearest  and  most  precious,  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  mates  for  life. 
Their  formal  weddingi  are  guided  upon  principles  of  political  expedience  only,  and  those 
to  whom,  they  are  wedded  are  frequently,  in  temper,  person,  and  di?poi*ition,  the  mogt 
unlikely  to  make  them  happy.  Soeiety  iias  commiseration,  therefore,  towards  us,  and 
binds  our  unwilling  and  often  unhappy  wedlocks  with  chains  of  a  lighter  and  more  easy 
character  than  those  whieli  fetter  other  men,  whose  marriage  ties,  as  more  voluntaiily 
assumed,  ought,  in  proportion,  to  be  more  strictly  binding*  And  therefore,  ever  siiiue 
the  time  that  old  Henry  built  these  wallj^j  priests  and  prelates,  as  well  sis  nobles  and 
statesmen,  have  been  aeeustomed  to  see  a  fair  Kosamond  rule  tlie  heart  of  an  affectionate 
monarch,  and  console  him  for  the  few  hours  of  constraint  and  state  which  be  must 
bestow  upon  st>me  angry  and  jealous  Eleanor,  To  such  a  connection  the  world  attaches 
no  blame  ;  they  rush  to  the  festival  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  lovely  Esther,  while  the 
imjjerious  Vashti  is  left  to  queen  it  in  solitude ;  they  throng  the  palace  to  ask  her  pro- 
tectioOj  whose  influence  is  more  in  the  state  an  hundred  times  than  that  of  the  proud 
eonaort;  her  offspring  rank  witli  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  vindicate  by  their  courage, 
like  the  celebrated  Longs word^  Earl  of  Salisbury,  their  descent  from  royalty  and  from 
lore*  From  such  ct*nneetions  our  ricliest  ranks  of  nobles  are  recniited  ;  and  the  mother 
lives,  in  the  greatness  of  her  posterity  honoured  and  blest,  as  she  died  lamented  and  wept 
in  the  arms  of  love  and  friendship." 

"Did  Rosamond  so  die,  my  lord  ?"  said  Alice*  " Our  records  say  she  was  poisoned 
by  the  injured  Queen — poisoned,  without  time  allowed  to  CiiU  to  God  for  the  pardon  of 
her  many  faults.  Did  her  memory  so  live  ?  I  have  lieard  that,  when  the  Bii^hop 
purified  the  church  at  Godatowe^  her  monument  was  broken  open  by  his  orders,  and  her 
bones  thrown  out  into  un consecrated  i^round." 

**  Those  were  rude  old  days,  sweet  Alice,"  answered  Charles  ;  "  queens  are  not  now 
BO  jealous,  nor  bishops  so  rigorous.  And  know,  besides^  that  in  the  lands  to  which 
I  would  lead  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  other  laws  obtain,  which  remove  iVom  such  ties 
even  the  slightest  show  of  scandal.  There  is  a  mode  of  matrimony,  which,  fulfilling  all 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  leaves  no  stain  on  the  conscience ;  yet  investing  the  bride 
with  none  of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  her  husband's  condition,  infringes  not  upon  the 
duties  which  the  King  owes  to  his  subjects.  So  that  Alice  Lee  may,  in  all  respects, 
become  the  real  and  lawful  wife  of  Charles  Stewart,  except  that  their  private  union 
gives  her  no  title  to  be  Queen  of  England." 

"  My  ambition,"  said  Alice,  "  will  be  sufficiently  gratified  to  see  Charles  king, 
without  aiming  to  share  either  his  dignity  in  public,  or  his  wealth  and  regal  luxury  in 
private." 

"  I  understand  thee,  Alice,"  said  the  King,  hurt  but  not  displeased.  "  You  ridicule 
me,  being  a  fugitive,  for  speaking  like  a  king.  It  is  a  habit,  I  admit,  which  I  have 
learned,  and  of  which  even  misfortune  cannot  cure  me.  But  my  case  is  not  so  desperate 
as  you  may  suppose.  My  friends  are  still  many  in  these  kingdoms ;  my  allies  abroad 
are  bound,  by  regard  to  their  own  interest,  to  espouse  my  cause.  I  have  hopes  given 
me  from  Spain,  from  France,  and  from  other  nations ;  and  I  have  confidence  that  my 
father's  blood  has  not  been  poured  forth  in  vain,  nor  is  doomed  to  dry  up  without  due 
vengeance.  My  trust  is  in  Him  from  whom  princes  derive  their  title,  and,  think  what 
thou  wilt  of  ray  present  condition,  I  have  perfect  confidence  that  I  shall  one  day  sit  on 
the  throne  of  England." 

"  May  God  grant  it!"  said  Alice;  "and  that  he  may  grant  it,  noble  Prince,  deign 
to  consider  whether  you  now  pursue  a  conduct  likely  to  conciliate  his  favour.  Think  of 
the  course  you  recommend  to  a  motherless  maiden,  who  has  no  better  defence  against 
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jour  sophistry,  than  what  a  sense  of  morality,  together  with  the  natural  feeling  of 
female  dignity  inspires.  Whether  the  death  of  her  father,  which  would  be  the 
consequence  of  her  imprudence ; — whether  the  despair  of  her  brother,  whose  life  has 
been  so  often  in  peril  to  save  that  of  your  Majesty; — ^whether  the  dishonour  of  the  roof 
which  has  sheltered  you,  wiU  read  well  in  your  annals,  or  are  events  likely  to  propitiate 
God,  whose  controversy  with  your  House  has  been  but  too  visible,  or  recover  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  England,  in  whose  eyes  such  actions  are  an  abomination, 
I  leave  to  your  own  royal  mind  to  consider." 

Charles  paused,  struck  with  a  turn  to  the  conversation  which  placed  his  own  interests 
more  in  collision  with  the  gratification  of  his  present  passion  than  he  had  supposed. 

"  If  your  Majesty,"  said  Alice,  curtsying  deeply,  "  has  no  farther  commands  for  my 
attendance,  may  I  be  permitted  to  withdraw  ?  " 

'*  Stay  yet  a  little,  strange  and  impracticable  girl,"  said  the  King,  '^  and  answer  me 
but  one  question : — Is  it  the  lowness  of  my  present  fortunes  that  makes  my  suit 
contemptible?" 

«*  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  my  liege,"  she  said,  "  and  my  answer  shall  be  as  plain 
and  direct  as  the  question  you  have  asked.  If  I  could  have  been  moved  to  an  act  of 
ignominious,  insane,  and  ungrateful  folly,  it  could  only  arise  from  my  being  blinded  by 
that  passion,  which  I  believe  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  folly  and  for  crime  much  more 
often  than  it  has  a  real  existence.  I  must,  in  short,  have  been  in  love,  as  it  is  called — 
and  that  might  have  been  with  my  equal,  but  surely  never  with  my  sovereign,  whether 
such  only  in  title,  or  in  possession  of  his  kingdom." 

•*  Yet  loyalty  was  ever  the  pride,  almost  the  ruling  passion,  of  your  family,  Alice," 
said  the  King. 

"  And  could  I  reconcile  that  loyalty,"  said  Alice,  "  with  indulging  my  sovereign,  by 
permitting  him  to  prosecute  a  suit  dishonourable  to  himself  as  to  me  ?  Ought  I,  as  a 
faithful  subject,  to  join  him  in  a  folly,  which  might  throw  yet  another  stumbling-block 
in  the  path  to  his  restoration,  and  could  only  serve  to  diminish  his  security,  even  if  he 
were  seated  upon  his  throne?" 

"  At  this  rate,"  said  Charles,  discontentedly,  "  I  had  better  have  retained  my 
character  of  the  page,  than  assumed  that  of  a  sovereign,  which  it  seems  is  still  more 
irreconcilable  with  my  wishes." 

"  My  candour  shall  go  still  farther,"  said  Alice.  "  I  could  have  felt  as  little  for 
Louis  Kemeguy  as  for  the  heir  of  Britain ;  for  such  love  as  I  have  to  bestow,  (and  it  is 
not  such  as  I  read  of  in  romance,  or  hear  poured  forth  in  song,)  has  been  already 
conferred  on  another  object.  Tliis  gives  your  Majesty  pain — I  am  sorry  for  it — ^but  the 
wholesomest  medicines  are  oflen  bitter." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  King,  with  some  asperity,  "  and  physicians  are  reasonable 
enough  to  expect  their  patients  to  swallow  them,  as  if  they  were  honeycomb.  It  is 
true,  then,  that  whispered  tale  of  the  cousin  Colonel ;  and  the  daughter  of  the  loyal  Lee 
has  set  her  heart  upon  a  rebellious  fanatic  ?" 

"  My  love  was  given  ere  I  knew  what  these  words  fanatic  and  rebel  meant.  I 
recalled  it  not,  for  I  am  satisfied,  that  amidst  the  great  distractions  which  divide  the 
kingdom,  the  person  to  whom  you  allude  has  chosen  his  part,  erroneously  perhaps,  but 
conscientiously — he,  therefore,  has  still  the  highest  place  in  my  affection  and  esteem. 
More  he  cannot  have,  and  will  not  ask,  until  some  happy  turn  shall  reconcile  these 
public  differences,  and  my  father  be  once  more  reconciled  to  him.  Devoutly  do  I  pray 
that  such  an  event  may  occur  by  your  Majesty's  speedy  and  unanimous  restoration  !" 

"  You  have  found  out  a  reason,"  said  the  King,  pettishly,  "  to  make  me  detest  the 
thought  of  such  a  change — nor  have  you,  Alice,  any  sincere  interest  to  pray  for  it  On 
the  contrary,  do  you  not  see  that  your  lover,  walking  side  by  side  with  Cromwell,  may, 
or  rather  must,  share  liis  power  ?  nay,  if  Lambert  does  not  anticipate  him,  he  may  trip 
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up  Oliver's  heels,  and  reign  in  his  stead.  And  think  you  not  he  will  find  means  to 
overcome  the  pride  of  the  loyal  Lees,  and  achieve  an  union,  for  which  things  are  better 
prepared  than  that  which  Cromwell  is  said  to  meditate  betwixt  one  of  his  brats  and  the 
no  less  loyal  heir  of  Fauconberg  ?  " 

"  Your  Migesty,"  said  Alice,  ^'  has  found  a  way  at  length  to  avenge  yourself — ^if  what 
I  have  said  deserves  vengeance." 

**  I  could  point  out  a  yet  shorter  road  to  your  union,"  said  Charles,  without  minding 
her  distress,  or  perhaps  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  retaliation.  '*  Suppose  that  you  sent 
your  Colonel  word  that  there  was  one  Charles  Stewart  here,  who  had  come  to  disturb 
the  Saints  in  their  peaceful  government,  which  they  had  acquired  by  prayer  and 
preaching,  pike  and  gun,— and  suppose  he  had  the  art  to  bring  down  a  half-score  of 
troopers,  quite  enough,  as  times  go>  to  decide  the  fate  of  this  heir  of  royally — think  you 
not  the  possession  of  such  a  prize  as  this  might  obtain  from  the  Bumpers,  or  from 
Cromwell,  such  a  reward  as  might  overcome  your  father's  objections  to  a  roundhead's 
alliance,  and  place  the  fair  Alice  and  her  cousin  Colonel  in  full  possession  of  their  wishes?" 

"  My  liege,"  said  Alice,  her  cheeks  glowing,  and  her  eyes  sparkling — for  she  too  had 
her  share  of  the  hereditary  temperament  of  her  family, — ^*  tliis  passes  my  patience. 
I  have  heard,  without  expressing  anger,  the  most  ignominious  persuasions  addressed  to 
myself^  and  I  have  vindicated  myself  for  refusing  to  be  the  paramour  of  a  fugitive 
Prince,  as  if  I  had  been  excusing  myself  from  accepting  a  share  of  an  actual  crown. 
But  do  you  think  I  can  hear  all  who  are  dear  to  me  slandered  without  emotion  or  reply  ? 
I  will  not,  sir ;  and  were  you  seated  with  all  the  terrors  of  your  father's  Star-chamber 
around  you,  you  should  hear  me  defend  the  absent  and  the  innocent  Of  my  father 
I  will  say  nothing,  but  that  if  he  is  now  without  wealth — without  state,  almost  without 
a  sheltering  home  and  needful  food — it  is  because  he  spent  all  in  the  service  of  the  King. 
He  needed  not  to  commit  any  act  of  treachery  or  villany  to  obtain  wealth — he  had  an 
ample  competence  in  his  own  possessions.  For  Markham  Everard — ^he  knows  no  such 
thing  as  selfishness — ^hc  would  not,  for  broad  England,  had  she  the  treasures  of  Peru  in 
her  bosom,  and  a  paradise  on  her  surface,  do  a  deed  that  would  disgrace  his  own  name, 
or  injure  the  feelings  of  another — Kings,  my  liege,  may  take  a  lesson  from  him.  My 
liege,  for  the  present  I  take  my  leave." 

"  Alice,  Alice — stay !"  exclaimed  tlie  King.  "  She  is  gone. — This  must  be  virtue — 
real,  disinterested,  overawing  virtue — or  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth.  Yet  Wilmot 
and  Villiers  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  add  the  tale  to  the  other  wonders  of 
Woodstock.  'Tis  a  rare  wench !  and  I  profess,  to  use  tlie  Colonel's  obtestation,  that  I 
know  not  whether  to  forgive  and  be  friends  with  her,  or  study  a  dire  revenge.  If  it 
were  not  for  that  accursed  cousin — tliat  puritan  Colonel — I  could  forgive  every  thing 
else  to  so  noble  a  wench.  But  a  roundheaded  rebel  prefern»d  to  me — tlie  preference 
avowed  to  my  face,  and  justified  with  tlie  assertion,  that  a  king  might  take  a  lesson 
from  him — it  is  gall  and  wormwood.  If  the  old  man  had  not  come  up  this  morning  as 
he  did,  the  King  should  have  taken  or  given  a  lesson,  and  a  severe  one.  It  was  a  mad 
rencontre  to  venture  uj)on  with  my  rank  and  responsibility — and  yet  this  wench  has 
made  me  so  angry  with  her,  and  so  envious  of  him,  that  if  an  opi>ortunity  offered, 
I  should  scarce  be  able  to  forbear  him. — lla  I  whom  have  we  here?" 

The  interjection  at  the  conclusion  of  this  royal  solilwjuy,  was  occasioned  by  the 
unexpected  entrance  of  another  personage  of  the  drama. 
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BrnnUct.  Shnll  I  iip«ak  a  word  in  your  ear? 
Cltnifiin.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge. 
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>M^|c>r\;  *^  Charles  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  lie  was  prcventeil  by  the 
feiSW^^^  appearance  of  AViUlrake,  who  entered  with  an  unusual  degree  of  swagger  in 
^3KPP§^  his  gait,  and  of  fantastic  importance  on  his  brow.  **  I  crave  your  jmrdon^ 
iSS^^^i  fair  sir,"  he  said ;  "but,  as  they  say  in  my  country,  when  doors  are  oiH?n  dogs 
enter.  I  have  knocke<l  and  called  in  the  hall  to  no  purpose ;  so,  knowing  the  way  to 
this  parlour,  sir, — for  I  am  a  light  partisan,  and  the  road  I  once  travel  I  never  foi'get, — 
I  ventured  to  present  myself  unannounced." 

"  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  abroad,  sir,  I  believe,  in  the  Chase,"  said  Charles,  coldly,  for  the 
appearance  of  this  somewhat  vulgar  debauchee  was  not  agrcieable  to  him  at  the  moment, 
"  and  Master  Albert  Ia»c  has  left  the  Lmlge  fv)r  two  or  three  days." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  but  1  have  no  business  at  present  with 
either." 

"  And  with  whom  is  your  business?"  said  Charles;  "  that  is,  if  I  may  be  permittc<l 
to  ask — since  I  tliink  it  cannot  in  ])ossibility  be  with  nie." 

"  Pardon  me  in  turn,  sir,"  answered  the  cavalier ;  "  in  no  possibility  can  it  be 
imparted  to  any  other  but  yourself,  if  you  be,  as  I  think  you  are,  though  in  something 
better  habit.  Master  Louis  Girnigo,  the  Scottish  gentleman  who  waits  upon  Mjujter 
Albert  Lee." 

"  I  am  all  you  are  like  to  find  for  him,"  answered  Charles. 

"  In  truth,"  said  the  cavalier,  "  I  do  j^erceive  a  dilference,  but  rest,  and  better 
clothing,  will  do  much ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  since  I  would  be  sorry  to  have  brought  u 
message,  such  as  I  am  charged  with,  to  a  tatterdemalion." 
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"  Let  us  get  to  the  business,  sir,  if  70a  please,"  said  the  'King — ^*  70a  have  a  nfessage 
for  me,  you  say  ?" 

**  True,  sir,**  replied  Wildrake ;  "  I  am  the  friend  of  CoUmel  Markham  Everard,  sir, 
a  tall  man,  and  a  worthy  person  in  the  field,  although  I  could  wish  him  a  better  cause — 
A  message  I  have  to  you,  it  is  certain,  in  a  slight  note,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
presenting  with  the  usual  formalities.**  So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  put  the  billet  he 
mentioned  upon  the  point,  and  making  a  profound  bow,  presented  it  to  Charles. 

The  disguised  Monatch  accepted  of  it,  with  a  grave  return  of  the  salute,  and  said,  as 
he  was  about  to  open  the  letter,  "lam  not,  I  presume,  to  expect  friendly  contents  in 
an  epistle  presented  in  so  hostile  a  manner  ?" 

**  A-hem,**  sir,  replied  the  ambassador,  clearing  his  voice,  while  he  arranged  a  suitable 
answer,  in  whidi  the  mild  strain  of  diplomacy  might  be  properly  maintained;  **not 
utterily  hostile,  I  suppose,  sir,  is  the  invitation,  though  it  be  such  as  must  be  construed 
in  the  commencement  rather  bellicose  and  pugnacious.  I  trust,  sir,  we  shall  find  that  a 
few  thrusts  will  make  a  handsome  conclusion  of  the  business ;  and  so,  as  my  old  master 
used  to  say.  Pax  nascitur  ex  hello.  For  my  own  poor  share,  I  am  truly  glad  to  have 
been  graced  by  my  friend,  Markham  Everaid,  in  this  matter— the  rather  as  I  feared  the 
puritan  principles  with  which  he  is  imbued,  (I  will  confess  the  truth  to  you,  worthy  sir,) 
might  have  rendered  him  unwilling,  from  certain  scruples^  to  have  taken  the  gentleman- 
like and  honourable  mode  of  righting  himself  in  such  a  case  as  the  present.  And  as  I 
render  a  friend's  duty  to  my  friend,  so  I  humbly  hope.  Master  Louis  QimigOy  that  I  do 
no  injustice  to  you,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  proposed  meeting,  where,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  I  trust,  that  if  no  fatal  accident  occur,  we  shall  be  all  better  friends  when 
the  skirmish  is  over  than  we  were  before  it  began." 

^'  I  should  suppose  so^  sir,  in  any  case,"  said  Charles,  looking  at  the  letter ;  **  worse 
than  mortal  enemies  we  can  scarce  be,  and  it  is  that  footing  upon  which  this  billet 
places  us." 

"  You  say  true,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ;  ^'  it  is,  sir,  a  cartel,  introducing  to  a  single 
combat,  for  the  pacific  object  of  restoring  a  perfect  good  understanding  betwixt  the 
survivors— in  case  that  fortunately  that  word  can  be  used  in  the  plural  after  the  event 
of  the  meeting." 

"  In  short,  we  only  fight,  I  suppose,"  replied  the  King,  "  that  we  may  come  to 
a  perfectly  good  and  amicable  understanding?" 

"  You  are  right  again,  sir ;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  clearness  of  your  apprehension," 
said  Wildrake. — "  Ah,  sir,  it  is  easy  to  do  with  a  person  of  honour  and  of  intellect  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  And  I  beseech  you,  sir,  as  a  personal  kindness  to  myself,  that,  as 
the  morning  is  like  to  be  frosty,  and  myself  am  in  some  sort  rheiunatic — as  war  will 
leave  its  scars  behind,  sir, — I  say,  I  will  entreat  of  you  to  bring  with  you  some 
gentleman  of  honour,  who  will  not  disdain  to  take  part  of  what  is  going  forward — 
a  sort  of  pot-luck,  sir — with  a  poor  old  soldier  like  myself— that  we  may  take  no  harm 
by  standing  unoccupied  during  such  cold  weather." 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  replied  Charles  ;  "  if  this  matter  goes  forward,  be  assured  I  will 
endeavour  to  provide  you  with  a  suitable  opponent." 

"  I  shall  remain  greatly  indebted  to  you,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  and  I  am  by  no 
means  curious  about  the  quality  of  my  antagonist. — It  is  true  I  write  myself  esquire 
and  gentleman,  and  should  account  myself  especially  honoured  by  crossing  my  sword 
with  that  of  Sir  Henry  or  Master  Albert  Lee;  but,  should  that  not  be  convenient, 
I  will  not  refuse  to  present  my  poor  person  in  opposition  to  any  gentleman  who  has 
served  the  King,  which  I  always  hold  as  a  sort  of  letters  of  nobility  in  itself,  and, 
therefore,  would  on  no  account  decline  the  duello  with  such  a  person." 

"  The  King  is  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  for  the  honour  you  do  his 
faithful  subjects." 

R  2 
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"  O,  sir,  I  am  scrupulous  on  that  point — very  scrupulous. — ^When  there  is  a  round- 
head in  question,  I  consult  the  Herald's  books,  to  see  that  he  is  entitled  to  bear  annSy  as 
is  Master  Markham  Everard,  without  which,  I  promise  you,  I  had  borne  none  of  his 
cartel  But  a  cavalier  is  with  me  a  gentleman,  of  course — Be  his  birth  ever  so  low,  his 
loyalty  has  ennobled  his  condition." 

"  It  is  well,  sir,"  said  the  King.  "  This  paper  requests  me  to  meet  Master  Everard 
at  six  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  tree  called  the  King's  Oak — I  object  neither  to  place  nor 
time.  He  proffers  the  sword,  at  whicli,  he  says,  we  possess  some  equality — ^I  do  not  decline 
the  weapon ;  for  company,  two  gentlemen — I  shall  endeavour  to  procure  myself  an 
associate,  and  a  suitable  partner  for  you,  sir,  if  you  incline  to  join  in  the  dance." 

**  I  kiss  your  hand,  sir,  and  rest  yours,  under  a  sense  of  obligation,"  answered  the 
envoy. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  continued  the  King ;  "  I  will  therefore  be  ready  at  place  and 
time,  and  suitably  furnished ;  and  I  will  either  give  your  friend  such  satisfaction  with 
my  sword  as  he  requires,  or  will  render  him  such  cause  for  not  doing  so  as  he  will  be 
contented  with." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "  if  my  mind  is  too  dull,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  conceive  any  alternative  that  can  remain  betwixt  two  men  of  honour 
in  such  a  case,  excepting — sa — sa — ."  He  tlirew  himself  into  a  fencing  position,  and 
made  a  pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  but  not  directed  towards  the  person  of  the  King, 
whom  he  addressed. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  if  I  do  not  trouble  your  intellects  with  the 
consideration  of  a  case  which  may  not  occur. — But,  for  example,  I  may  plead  urgent 
employment  on  the  part  of  the  public." — This  he  spoke  in  a  low  and  mysterious  tone  of 
voice,  which  Wildrake  appeared  perfectly  to  comprehend ;  for  he  laid  his  forefinger  on 
his  nose  with  what  he  meant  for  a  very  intelligent  and  apprehensive  nod. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  be  engaged  in  any  affair  for  the  King,  my  friend  shall  have 
every  reasonable  degree  of  patience — ^Nay,  I  will  fight  him  myself  in  your  stead, 
merely  to  stay  his  stomach,  rather  than  you  should  be  interrupted. — And,  sir,  if  yon 
can  find  room  in  your  enterprise  for  a  poor  gentleman  that  has  followed  Lunsford  and 
Goring,  you  have  but  to  name  day,  time,  and  place  of  rendezvous ;  for  truly,  sir,  I  am 
tired  of  the  scald  hat,  cropped  hair,  and  undertaker's  cloak,  with  which  my  friend  has 
bedizened  me,  and  would  willingly  rufile  it  out  once  more  in  the  King's  cause,  when 
whether  I  be  banged  or  hanged,  I  care  not." 

"  I  shall  remember  what  you  say,  sir,  should  an  opportunity  occur,"  said  the  King ; 
"and  I  wish  his  Majesty  had  many  such  subjects. — I  presume  our  business  is  now 
settled?" 

"  When  you  shall  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  give  me  a  trifling  scrap  of  writing,  to 
serve  for  my  credentials — for  such,  you  know,  is  the  custom — ^your  written  cartel  hath 
its  written  answer." 

"  That^  sir,  will  I  presently  do,"  said  Charles,  "  and  in  good  time,  here  are  the 
materials." 

"  And,  sir,"  continued  the  envoy — "  Ahi ! — ahem ! — if  you  have  interest  in  the 
household  for  a  cup  of  sack — I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and  am  somewhat  lioarse  with 
much  speaking — ^moreover,  a  serious  business  of  this  kind  always  makes  one  tliirsty. — 
Besides,  sir,  to  part  with  dry  lips  argues  malice,  which  God  forbid  should  exist  in  such 
an  honourable  conjuncture." 

"  T  do  not  boast  much  influence  in  the  house,  sir,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  if  you  would 
have  the  condescension  to  accept  of  this  broad  piece  towards  quenching  your  thirst  at 

the  George" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  cavalier,  (for  the  times  admitted  of  this  strange  8i>ecies  of  courtesy, 
nur  was  Wildrake  a  man  of  such  peculiar  delicacy  as  keenly  to  dispute  the  matter,)— 
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''  I  am  once  again  beholden  to  jou.     But  I  see  not  how  it  consists  with  my  honour  to 
accept  of  such  accommodation,  unless  you  were  to  accompany  and  partake?" 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Charles,  '^  my  safety  recommends  that  I  remain  rather 
private  at  present." 

*^  Enough  said,"  Wildrake  observed ;  **  poor  cavaliers  must  not  stand  on  ceremony. 
I  see,  sir,  you  understand  cutter's  law — ^when  one  tall  feUow  has  coin,  another  must  not 
be  thirsty.  I  wish  you,  sir,  a  continuance  of  health  and  happiness  until  to-morrow,  at 
the  King's  Oak,  at  six  o'clock." 

**  Farewell,  sir,"  said  the  King,  and  added,  as  Wildrake  went  down  the  stair 
whistling,  ^  Hey  for  cavaliers,"  to  which  air  his  long  rapier,  jarring  against  the  steps 
and  banisters,  bore  no  unsuitable  burden — <<  Farewell,  thou  too  just  emblem  of  the 
state,  to  which  war,  and  defeat,  and  despair,  have  reduced  many  a  gallant  gentleman." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day,  there  occurred  nothing  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice. 
Alice  sedulously  avoided  showing  towards  the  disguised  Prince  any  degree  of  estrange- 
ment or  shyness,  which  could  be  discovered  by  her  father,  or  by  any  one  else.  To  all 
appearance,  the  two  young  persons  continued  on  the  same  footing  in  every  respect.  Yet 
she  made  the  gallant  himself  sensible,  that  this  apparent  intimacy  was  assumed  merely 
to  save  appearances,  and  in  no  way  designed  as  retracting  from  the  severity  with  which 
she  had  rejected  his  suit  The  sense  that  this  was  the  case,  joined  to  his  injured  self- 
love,  and  his  enmity  against  a  successful  rival,  induced  Charles  early  to  withdraw 
himself  to  a  solitary  walk  in  the  wilderness,  where,  like  Hercules  in  the  Emblem  of 
Cebes,  divided  betwixt  the  personifications  of  Virtue  and  of  Pleasure,  he  listened 
alternately  to  the  voice  of  Wisdom  and  of  passionate  Folly. 

Prudence  urged  to  him  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  the  future  prosecution  of 
the  great  object  in  which  he  had  for  the  present  miscarried — ^the  restoration  of  monarchy 
in  England,  the  rebuilding  of  the  throne,  the  regaining  the  crown  of  his  father,  the 
avenging  his  death,  and  restoring  to  their  fortunes  and  their  country  the  numerous 
exiles,  who  were  suffering  poverty  and  banishment  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
his  cause.  Pride  too,  or  rather  a  just  and  natural  sense  of  dignity,  displayed  the 
unworthiness  of  a  Prince  descending  to  actual  personal  conflict  with  a  subject  of  any 
degree,  and  the  ridicule  which  would  be  tlirown  on  his  memory,  should  he  lose  his  life 
for  an  obscure  intrigue  by  the  hand  of  a  private  gentleman.  What  would  his  sage 
counsellors,  Nicholas  and  Hyde — what  would  his  kind  and  wise  governor,  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  say  to  such  an  act  of  rashness  and  folly  ?  Would  it  not  be  likely  to  shake 
the  allegiance  of  the  staid  and  prudent  persons  of  the  royalist  party,  since  wherefore 
should  they  expose  their  lives  and  estates  to  raise  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom 
a  young  man  who  could  not  command  his  own  temper  ?  To  this  was  to  be  added,  the 
consideration  that  even  his  success  would  add  double  difficulties  to  his  escape,  which 
already  seemed  sufficiently  precarious.  If,  stopping  short  of  death,  he  merely  had  the 
better  of  his  antagonist,  how  did  he  know  that  he  might  not  seek  revenge  by  delivering 
up  to  government  the  Malignant  Louis  Kerneguy,  whose  real  character  could  not  in  that 
case  fail  to  be  discovered  ? 

These  considerations  strongly  recommended  to  Cliarles  that  he  should  clear  himself  of 
the  challenge  without  fighting ;  and  the  reservation  under  which  he  had  accepted  it, 
affi:)rded  Iiim  some  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

But  Passion  also  had  her  arguments,  which  she  addressed  to  a  temper  rendered 
irritable  by  recent  distress  and  mortification.  In  the  first  place,  if  he  was  a  prince,  he 
was  also  a  gentleman,  entitled  to  resent  as  such,  and  obliged  to  give  or  claim  the  satis- 
faction expected  on  occasion  of  differences  among  gentlemen.  With  Englishmen,  she 
urged,  he  could  never  lose  interest  by  showing  himself  ready,  instead  of  sheltering 
himself  under  his  royal  birth  and  pretensions,  to  come  frankly  forward  and  maintain 
what  he  had  done  or  said  on  his  oAvn  responsibility.     In  a  free  nation,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
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would  rather  gain  than  lose  in  the  public  estimation  bj  a  conduct  which  could  not  but 
seem  gallant  and  generous.  Then  a  character  for  courage  was  far  more  neceasaiy 
to  support  his  pretensions  than  any  other  kind  of  reputation ;  and  the  Ijing  under  a 
challenge,  without  replying  to  it,  might  bring  his  spirit  into  question.  YHiat  would 
Yilliers  and  Wilmot  say  of  an  intrigue,  in  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  shamefully 
baffled  by  a  country  girl,  and  had  failed  to  revenge  himself  on  his  rival  ?  The 
pasquinades  which  they  would  compose,  the  witty  sarcasms  which  they  would  circulate 
on  the  occasion,  would  be  harder  to  endure  than  the  grave  rebukes  of  Hertford,  Hyde, 
and  Nicholas.  This  reflection,  added  to  the  stings  of  youthful  and  awakened  courage, 
at  length  fixed  his  resolution,  and  he  returned  to  Woodstock  determined  to  keep  his 
appointment,  come  of  it  what  might. 

Perhaps  there  mingled  with  his  resolution  a  secret  belief  that  such  a  rencontre  would 
not  prove  fatal.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  active  in  all  his  exercises,  and  no 
way  inferior  to  Colonel  Everard,  as  far  as  the  morning's  experiment  had  gone,  in  that 
of  self-defence.  At  least,  such  recollection  might  pass  through  his  royal  mind,  as  he 
hummed  to  himself  a  well-known  ditty,  which  he  had  picked  up  during  his  residence  in 
Scotland — 

"  A  man  may  drink  and  not  be  drunk; 
A  man  may  flght  and  not  be  slain; 
A  man  may  kiu  a  bonnie  lass, 
And  yet  be  welcome  back  again." 

Meanwhile  the  busy  and  all-directing  Dr.  Rochccliffe  had  contrived  to  intimate  to  Alice 
that  she  must  give  him  a  private  audience,  and  she  found  him  by  appointment  in  what 
was  called  the  study,  once  filled  with  ancient  books,  which,  long  since  converted  into 
cartridges,  had  made  more  noise  in  the  world  at  their  final  exit,  than  during  the  space 
which  had  intervened  betwixt  that  and  their  first  publication.  The  Doctor  seated 
himself  in  a  high-backed  leathern  easy-chair,  and  signed  to  Alice  to  fetch  a  stool  and  sit 
down  beside  him. 

"  Alice,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  her  hand  affectionately,  "thou  art  a  good  girl,  a  wise 
girl,  a  virtuous  girl,  one  of  those  whose  price  is  above  rubies— not  that  rubies  is  the 
proper  translation — but  remind  me  to  tell  you  of  that  another  time.  Alice,  thou 
knowest  who  this  Louis  Kerncguy  is — nay,  hesitate  not  to  me — I  know  every  thing — I 
am  well  aware  of  the  whole  matter.  Thou  knowest  this  honoured  house  holds  the 
Fortunes  of  England."  Alice  was  about  to  answer.  "  Nay,  speak  not,  but  listen  to  me, 
Alice — How  docs  he  bear  liimself  towards  you?" 

Alice  coloured  with  the  deepest  crimson.  "  I  am  a  country-bred  girl,"  she  said, 
"  and  his  manners  are  too  courtlikc  for  me." 

"  Enough  said — I  know  it  all.  Alice,  he  is  exposed  to  a  great  danger  to-morrow, 
and  you  must  be  the  happy  means  to  prevent  him." 

"  I  prevent  him  ! — how,  and  in  what  manner?"  said  Alice,  in  surprise.     "  It  is  my 

duty,  as  a  subject,  to  do  any  thing — any  thing  that  may  become  my  father's  daughter" 

Here  she  stopped,  considerably  embarrassed. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  to-morrow  he  hath  made  an  appointment — an 
appointment  with  Markham  Everard ;  the  hour  and  place  are  set — six  in  the  morning, 
by  the  King's  Oak.     If  they  meet,  one  will  probably  fall." 

"  Now,  may  God  forefend  they  should  meet,"  said  Alice,  turning  as  suddenly  pale  as 
she  had  previously  reddened.  "  But  harm  cannot  come  of  it ;  Everard  will  never  lift; 
his  sword  against  the  King." 

"  For  that,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliflfe,  "  I  would  not  warrant.  But  if  that  unhappy  young 
gentleman  shall  have  still  some  reserve  of  the  loyalty  which  his  general  conduct  entirely 
disavows,  it  would  not  serve  us  here ;  for  he  knows  not  the  King,  but  considers  him 
merely  as  a  cavalier,  from  whom  he  has  received  injury." 

"  Let  him  know  the  truth,  Doctor  Kochecliffc,  let  him  know  it  instantly,"  said  Alice ; 
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*'  he  lift  hand  against  the  King,  a  fugitive  and  defenceless  I   He  is  incapable  of  it.    My 
life  on  the  issue,  he  becomes  most  active  in  his  preservation.'' 

*^  That  is  the  thought  of  a  maiden,  Alice,"  answered  the  Doctor ;  ^*  and,  as  I  fear,  of 
a  maiden  whose  wisdom  is  misled  bj  her  affections.  It  were  worse  than  treason  to  admit 
9  rebel  officer,  the  firiend  of  the  arch-traitor  Cromwell,  into  so  great  a  secret.  I  dare  not 
answer  for  such  rashness.  Hammond  was  trusted  bj  his  father,  and  jou  know  what 
came  of  it" 

**  Then  let  my  father  know.  He  will  meet  Markham,  or  send  to  him,  representing 
the  indignity  done  to  him  by  attacking  his  guest" 

"  We  dare  not  let  your  father  into  the  secret  who  Louis  Kem^uy  really  is.  I  did 
but  hint  the  possibility  of  Charles  taking  refoge  at  Woodstock,  and  the  rapture  into  which 
Sir  Henry  broke  out,  the  preparations  for  accommodation  and  defence  which  he  b^gan 
to  talk  of,  plainly  showed  that  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  his  loyalty  would  have  led  to 
a  risk  of  discovery.    It  is  you,  Alice,  who  must  save  the  hopes  of  every  true  royalist" 

^'  I!"  answered  Alice;  '^  it  is  impossible. — Why  cannot  my  father  be  induced  to 
interfere,  as  in  behalf  of  ids  friend  and  guest,  though  he  know  him  as  no  other  than 
Louis  Eemeguy  ?" 

**  You  have  forgot  your  father's  character,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  Doctor ;  *^  an 
excellent  man,  and  the  best  of  Christians,  till  there  is  a  clashing  of  swords,  and  then  he 
starts  up  the  complete  martiaUst,  as  deaf  to  every  pacific  reasoning  as  if  he  were 
a  game-cock." 

**  You  forget,  Doctor  Bochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  **  that  this  very  morning,  if  I  understand 
the  thing  aright^  my  father  prevented  them  from  fighting." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  **  because  he  deemed  himself  bound  to  keep  the  peace  ini 
the  Royal  Park ;  but  it  was  done  with  such  regret,  Alice,  that,  should  he  find  them  at  it 
again,  I  am  clear  to  foretell  he  will  only  so  far  postpone  the  combat  as  to  conduct  them 
to  some  unprivileged  ground,  and  there  bid  them  tilt  and  welcome,  while  he  regaled  his 
eyes  with  a  scene  so  pleasing.  No,  Alice,  it  is  you,  and  you  only,  who  can  help  us  in 
this  extremity." 

"  I  see  no  possibility,"  said  she,  again  colouring,  ^'  how  I  can  be  of  the  least  use." 

"  You  must  send  a  note,"  answered  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  to  the  King — a  note  such  as  all 
women  know  how  to  write  better  than  any  man  can  teach  them — to  meet  you  at  the 
precise  hour  of  the  rendezvous.     He  will  not  fail  you,  for  I  know  his  unhappy  foible." 

"  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice  gravely, — "  you  have  known  me  from  infancy, — 
What  have  you  seen  in  me  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  I  should  ever  follow  such 
unbecoming  counsel  ?" 

"  And  if  you  liave  known  Die  from  infancy,"  retorted  the  Doctor,  "  what  have  you  seen 
of  me  that  you  should  suspect  me  of  giving  counsel  to  my  friend's  daughter,  which  it 
would  be  misbecoming  in  her  to  follow  ?  You  cannot  be  fool  enough,  I  think,  to  suppose, 
that  I  mean  you  should  carry  your  complaisance  farther  than  to  keep  him  in  discourse 
for  an  hour  or  two,  till  I  have  all  in  readiness  for  his  leaving  this  place,  from  which  I 
can  frighten  him  by  the  terrors  of  an  alleged  search  ? — So,  C.  S.  mounts  his  horse  and 
rides  off,  and  Mistress  Alice  Lee  has  the  honour  of  saving  him." 

"  Yes,  at  the  expense  of  her  own  reputation,"  said  Alice,  "  and  the  risk  of  an  eternal 
stain  on  my  family.  You  say  you  know  all.  What  can  the  King  think  of  my  appoint- 
ing an  assignation  with  him  after  what  has  passed,  and  how  will  it  be  possible  to  disabuse 
him  respecting  the  purpose  of  my  doing  so  ?" 

"  I  will  disabuse  him,  Alice ;  I  will  explain  the  whole." 

"Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  "  you  propose  what  is  impossible.  You  can  do 
much  by  your  ready  wit  and  great  wisdom  ;  but  if  new-fallen  snow  were  once  sullied, 
not  all  your  art  could  wash  it  white  again  ;  and  it  is  altogether  the  same  with  a  maiden's 
reputation." 
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"  Alice,  my  dearest  child,**  said  the  Doctor,  '*  bethink  jou  that  if  I  recommend  this 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  tlie  King,  at  least  rescuing  him  from  instant  peril,  it  is 
because  I  see  no  other  of  which  to  avail  myself.  If  I  bid  you  assume,  even  for  a  moment^ 
the  semblance  of  what  is  wrong,  it  is  but  in  the  last  extremity,  and  under  circumstances 
which  cannot  return — I  will  take  the  surest  means  to  prevent  all  evil  report  which  can 
arise  from  what  I  recommend." 

"  Say  not  so.  Doctor,"  said  Alice ;  "  better  undertake  to  turn  back  the  Isis  than  to 
stop  the  course  of  calumny.  The  King  will  make  boast  to  his  whole  licentious  court, 
of  the  ease  with  which,  but  for  a  sudden  alarm,  he  could  have  brought  off  Alice  Lee  as 
a  paramour — the  mouth  whicli  confers  honour  on  others,  will  then  be  the  means  to 
deprive  me  of  mine.  Take  a  fitter  course,  one  more  becoming  your  own  clmracter  and 
profession.  Do  not  lead  him  to  fail  in  an  engagement  of  honour,  by  holding  out  the 
prosi>ect  of  another  engagement  equally  dishonourable,  whether  false  or  true.  Gro  to 
the  King  himself,  speak  to  him,  as  the  servants  of  God  have  a  right  to  speak,  even  to 
earthly  sovereigns.  Point  out  to  him  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  the  course  he  is 
about  to  pursue— urge  upon  him,  that  he  fear  the  sword,  since  wrath  bringeth  the 
punishment  of  the  sword.  Tell  him,  that  the  friends  who  died  for  him  in  the  field  at 
Worcester,  on  the  scaffolds,  and  on  the  gibbets,  since  tliat  bloody  day — that  the  remnant 
who  are  in  prison,  scattered,  fled,  and  ruined  on  his  account,  deserve  better  of  him  and 
his  father's  race,  than  that  he  should  throw  away  his  life  in  an  idle  brawl — Tell  him, 
that  it  is  dishonest  to  venture  that  which  is  not  his  own,  dishonourable  to  betray  the 
trust  which  brave  men  have  reposed  in  his  virtue  and  in  his  courage." 

Dr.  Rochecliffe  looked  on  her  with  a  melancholy  smile,  his  eyes  glistening  as  he  said, 
"  Alas !  Alice,  even  I  could  not  plead  that  just  cause  to  him  so  eloquently  or  so 
impressively  as  tliou  dost.  But,  alack !  Charles  would  listen  to  neither.  It  is  not  from 
priests  or  women,  he  would  say,  that  men  should  receive  counsel  in  affairs  of  honour." 

"  Then,  hear  me.  Doctor  Rochecliffe — I  will  appear  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
I  will  prevent  the  combat^-do  not  fear  that  I  can  do  what  I  say — at  a  sacrifice,  indeed, 
but  not  that  of  my  reputation.  My  heart  may  be  broken" — she  endeavoured  to  stifle 
her  sobs  with  difliculty — "  for  the  consequence ;  but  not  in  the  imagination  of  a  man, 
and  far  less  that  man  her  sovereign,  shall  a  thought  of  Alice  Lee  be  associated  with 
dishonour."  She  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  burst  out  into  unrestrained 
tears. 

"  WHiat  means  this  hysterical  passion  ?"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  surprised  and  somewhat 
alarmed  by  the  vehemence  of  her  grief — "  Maiden,  I  must  have  no  concealments;  I  must 
know." 

"  Exort  your  ingenuity,  then,  and  discover  it,"  said  Alice — for  a  moment  put  out  of 
temiHjr  at  the  Doctor's  pertinacious  self-importance—"  Guess  my  purpose,  as  you  cun 
guess  at  every  thing  else.  It  is  enough  to  have  to  go  through  my  task,  I  will  not 
endure  the  distress  of  tolling  it  over,  and  that  to  one  who — forgive  me,  dear  Doctor — 
might  not  think  my  agitation  on  tliis  occasion  fully  warranted." 

"  Nay,  then,  my  young  mistress,  you  must  be  ruled,"  said  Rochecliffe ;  "  and  if  I 
cannot  make  you  explain  yourself,  I  must  see  whether  your  father  can  gain  so  far  on  you." 
So  saying,  he  arose  somewhat  displeased,  and  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  You  forget  what  you  yourself  told  me.  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  "  of  the  risk  of 
communicating  this  great  secret  to  my  father." 

"  It  is  too  true,"  he  said,  stopping  short  and  turning  round ;  "  and  I  think,  wench,  thou 
art  too  smart  for  me,  and  I  have  not  met  many  such.  But  thou  art  a  good  girl,  and  wilt 
tell  me  thy  device  of  free  will — it  concerns  my  character  and  influence  with  the  King, 
that  I  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  whatever  is  actum  atque  tractatum,  done  and 
treated  of  in  this  matter." 

"  Trust  your  character  to  me,  good  Doctor,"  said  Alice,  attempting  to  smile  ;  "  it  is 
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of  finner  stuff  than  those  of  women,  and  will  be  safer  in  my  custodj  than  mine  could 
have  been  in  jours.  And  thus  much  I  condescend — 70U  shall  see  the  whole  scenes- 
70U  shall  go  with  me  yourself,  and  much  will  I  feel  emboldened  and  heartened  by  your 
company." 

**  That  is  something,"  said  the  Doctor,  though  not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  limited 
confidence.  ^'  Thou  wcrt  ever  a  clever  wench,  and  I  will  trust  thee ;  indeed,  trust  thee 
I  find  I  must,  whether  voluntarily  or  no." 

^*  Meet  me,  then,"  said  Alice,  ^*  in  the  wilderness  to-morrow.  But  first  tell  me,  are 
you  well  assured  of  time  and  place  ? — a  mistake  were  fatal" 

**  Assure  yourself  my  information  is  entirely  accurate,"  said  the  Doctor,  resuming  his 
air  of  consequence,  which  had  been  a  little  diminished  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
conference. 

**Mblj  I  ask,"  said  Alice,  'through  what  channel  you  acquired  such  important 
information?" 

<'  You  may  ask,  unquestionably,"  he  answered,  now  completely  restored  to  his  supre- 
macy ;  *^  but  whether  I  will  answer  or  not,  is  a  very  different  question.  I  conceive 
neither  your  reputation  nor  my  own  is  interested  in  your  remaining  in  ignorance  on  that 
subject.  So  I  have  my  secrets  as  well  as  you,  mistress ;  and  some  of  them,  I  fancrjr)  are 
a  good  deal  more  worth  knowing." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  Alice,  quietly ;  **  if  you  will  meet  me  in  the  wilderness  by  the  broken 
dial  at  half-past  five  exactly,  we  will  go  together  to-morrow,  and  watch  tliem  as  they 
come  to  the  rendezvous.  I  will  on  the  way  get  the  better  of  my  present  timidity,  and 
explain  to  you  the  means  I  design  to  employ  to  prevent  mischief.  You  can  perhaps 
think  of  making  some  effort  which  may  render  my  interference,  unbecoming  and  painM 
as  it  must  be,  altogether  unnecessary." 

**  Nay,  my  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  ''if  you  place  yoursdf  in  my  hands,  you  wiU  be 
the  first  that  ever  had  reason  to  complain  of  my  want  of  conduct,  and  you  may  well 
judge  you  are  the  very  last  (one  excepted)  whom  I  would  see  suffer  for  want  of  counseL 
At  half-past  five,  then,  at  the  dial  in  the  wilderness — and  God  bless  our  undertaking ! " 

Here  their  interview  was  interrupted  by  the  sonorous  voice  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  which 
shouted  their  names,  "  Daughter  Alice — Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  through  passage  and  gallery. 

"  What  do  you  here,"  said  he,  entering,  "  sitting  like  two  crows  in  a  mist,  when  we 
have  such  rare  sport  below  ?  Here  is  this  wild  crack-brained  boy  Louis  Kerneguy,  now 
making  me  laugh  till  my  sides  are  fit  to  split,  and  now  playing  on  his  guitar  sweetly 
enough  to  win  a  lark  from  the  heavens. — Come  away  with  you,  come  away.  It  is  hard 
work  to  laugh  alone." 


^^luapta  ^t  €Utni]Q=^l0i^, 


This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove ; 
Here  stands  the  o:>k,  the  monarch  ot  the  wood. 

JouN  Home. 

if  HE  sun  had  risen  on  the  broad  boughs  of  the  forest,  but  without  the  power 
of  i)enetrating  into  its  recesses,  which  hung  rich  with  heavy  dewdrops,  and 
were  beginning  on  some  of  the  trees  to  exhibit  the  varied  tints  of  autumn  ;  it 
being  the  season  when  Nature,  like  a  prodigal  whose  race  is  well-nigh  run, 
seems  desirous  to  make  up  in  profuse  gaiety  and  variety  of  colours,  for  the  short  space 
wliich  her  splendour  has  then  to  endure.  The  birds  were  silent — and  even  Robin-red- 
breast, whose  chirruping  song  was  heard  among  the  bushes  near  the  Lodge,  emboldened 
by  the  largesses  with  which  the  good  old  knight  always  encouraged  his  familiarity, 
did  not  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  where  he  encountered  the  sparrow-hawk, 
and  other  enemies  of  a  similar  description,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  of 
man,  from  whom  he,  almost  solely  among  the  feathered  tribes,  seems  to  experience 
disinterested  protection. 

The  scene  was  therefore  at  once  lovely  and  silent,  when  the  good  Dr.  Rochecliffe, 
wrapped  in  a  scarlet  roquelaure,  which  had  seen  service  in  its  day,  muffling  his  face  more 
from  habit  than  necessity,  and  supporting  Alice  on  liis  arm,  (she  also  defended  by  a  cloak 
against  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  autumn  morning,)  glided  through  the  tangled  and  long 
grass  of  the  darkest  alleys,  almost  ankle-deep  in  dew,  towards  the  place  appointed  for  the 
intended  duel.  Both  so  eagerly  maintained  the  consultation  in  w^hich  they  were  engaged, 
that  they  were  alike  insensible  of  the  roughness  and  discomforts  of  the  road,  though 
often  obliged  to  force  their  way  through  brushwood  and  coppice,  which  poured  down  on 
them  all  the  liquid  pearls  with  which  they  were  loaded,  till  the  mantles  they  were  wrapped 
in  hung  lank  by  their  sides,  and  clung  to  their  shoulders  heavily  charged  with  moisture. 
They  stopped  when  they  had  attained  a  station  under  the  coppice,  and  shrouded  by  it, 
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fVoin  wbicb  tbej  oould  see  all  that  passed  on  the  little  esplanade  before  the  Eing^s  Oak, 
whose  broad  and  scathed  form,  contorted  and  shattered  Hmbs,  and  frowning  brows,  made 
it  appear  like  some  ancient  war-worn  champion,  well  selected  to  be  the  umpire  of  a 
field  of  single  combat. 

The  first  person  who  appeared  at  the  rendezyoos  was  the  gaj  cavalier  Roger  Wildrake. 
He  also  was  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  but  had  discarded  his  puritanic  beaver,  and  wore  in  its 
stead  a  Spanish  hat,  with  a  feather  and  gilt  hatband,  all  of  which  had  encountered  bad 
weather  and  hard  service ;  but  to  make  amends  for  the  appearance  of  poverty  by  the  show 
of  pretension,  the  castor  was  accurately  a^usted  after  what  was  rather  profanely  called 
the  d — ^me  cul^  used  among  the  more  desperate  cavaliers.  He  advanced  hastUy,  and 
exclaimed  aloud — **  First  in  the  field  after  all,  by  Jove,  though  I  bilked  Everard  in  order 
to  have  my  morning  draught-*-It  has  done  me  much  good,^he  added,  smacking  his  lips.— 
**  Well,  I  suppose  I  should  search  the  ground  ere  my  principal  comes  up,  whose 
Presbyterian  watch  trudges  as  slow  as  his  F^resbyterian  step." 

He  took  his  rapier  from  under  his  cloak,  and  seemed  about  to  seardi  the  thickets 
around. 

""  I  will  prevent  him,"  whispered  the  Doetor  to  Alice.  '<I  wiU  keep  faith  with  you— 
you  shall  not  come  on  the  scene — nui  dignus  mndice  nodu» — TU,  explain  that  another 
time.  Vindex  is  feminine  as  well  as  masculine,  so  the  quotation  is  defensible. — Keep 
you  dose." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  forward  on  the  esplanade,  and  bowed  to  Wildrake. 

<<  Master  Louis  Kemegny,"  said  Wildrake^  pulling  off  his  hat ;  but  instantly  discovering 
his  error,  he  added,  ''But  no— I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — ^Fattar,  shorter,  older. — 
Mr.  Kemeguy's  friend,  I  suppose,  with  whom  I  hope  to  have  a  turn  by  and  by. — ^And 
why  not  now,  sir,  before  our  principals  come  up?  just  a  snack  to  stay  the  orifioe  of 
the  stomach,  till  the  dinner  is  served,  sir  ?    What  say  you  ?" 

'*  To  open  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  more  likely,  or  to  give  it  a  new  one^"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"True,  sir,"  said  Roger,  who  seemed  now  in  his  element;  "you  say  well — that  is  as 
thereafter  may  be. — But  come,  sir,  you  wear  your  face  muffled.  I  grant  you,  it  is  honest 
men's  fashion  at  this  unhappy  time ;  the  more  is  the  pity.  But  we  do  all  above  board— 
we  have  no  traitors  here.  1*11  get  into  my  gears  first,  to  encourage  you,  and  show 
you  that  you  have  to  deal  with  a  gentleman,  who  honours  the  King,  and  is  a  match  fit 
to  fight  with  any  who  follow  him,  as  doubtless  you  do,  sir,  since  you  are  the  friend  of 
Master  Louis  Kerneguy." 

All  this  while,  Wildrake  was  busied  undoing  the  clasps  of  liis  square-caped  cloak. 

"  Ofi*— ofi*,  ye  lendings,"  he  said,  "  borrowings  I  should  more  properly  call  you — 

•  Via  the  curtain  which  shadow'd  Borgia.*" 

So  saying,  he  threw  the  cloak  from  him,  and  appeared  in  cuerpo,  in  a  most  cavalier- 
like doublet,  of  greasy  crimson  satin,  pinked  and  slashed  with  what  had  been  once  white 
tiffany ;  breeches  of  the  same  ;  and  nether-stocks,  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  stockings, 
darned  in  many  places,  and  which,  like  those  of  Poins,  had  been  once  peach-coloured. 
A  pair  of  pumps,  ill  calculated  for  a  walk  through  the  dew,  and  a  broad  shoulderbelt  of 
tarnished  embroidery,  completed  his  equipment. 

"  Come,  sir !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  make  haste,  off*  with  your  slough — Here  I  stand  tight 
and  true — as  loyal  a  lad  as  ever  stuck  rapier  through  a  roundhead. — Come,  sir,  to  your 
tools  ! "  he  continued ;  "  we  may  have  half-a-dozen  thrusts  before  they  come  yet,  and 
shame  them  for  their  tardiness. — Pshaw ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  most  disappointed  tone, 
when  the  Doctor,  unfolding  his  cloak,  showed  his  clerical  dress ;  "  Tush !  it's  but  the 
parson  after  all ! " 

Wildrake's  respect  for  the  Church,  however,  and  his  desire  to  remove  one  who  might 
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possibly  interrupt  a  Mene  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  peculiar  satisfiKtioii,  indnced 
him  presently  to  ajisume  another  tone. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Doctor — I  kiss  the  hem  of  your  cassock — I  do,  by 
the  thundering  Jove — I  beg  your  pardon  again. — But  I  am  happy  I  have  met  with  you — 
They  are  raving  for  your  presence  at  the  Lodge— to  marry,  or  christen,  or  bunr,  or 
confess,  or  something  very  urgent. — For  Heaven's  sake,  make  haste !" 

"  At  the  Lodge  ?"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  why,  I  left  the  Lodge  this  instant — ^I  was  there 
later,  I  am  sure,  than  you  could  be,  who  came  the  Woodstock  road." 

"  AVeH,"  replied  AVildrake,  "it  is  at  AVoodstook  they  want  you. — Rat  it,  did  I  aay  the 
Lodge  ? — No,  no^AVoodatock — Mine  host  cannot  be  hanged — his  daughter  married — 
his  bastard  christened,  or  his  wife  buried — without  the  assistance  of  a  real  cleigyman — 
Your  Holdenouglis  won't  do  for  them. — He's  a  true  man  mine  host ;  so,  as  you  value 
your  function,  make  haste." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Master  Wildrake,"  said  the  Doctor — "  I  wait  for  blaster  Louis 
Kemeguy." 

"  The  devil  you  do  I "  exclaimed  Wildrake.  "  AMiy,  I  always  knew  the  Scots  could 
do  nothing  without  their  minister ;  but  d — n  it,  I  never  thought  they  put  them  to  this 
use  neither.  But  I  have  known  jolly  customers  in  orders,  who  understood  to  handle  the 
sword  as  well  as  their  prayer-book.  You  know  the  purpose  of  our  meeting.  Doctor. 
Do  you  come  only  as  a  ghostly  comforter— or  as  a  surgeon,  perhaps— or  do  you  ever 
take  bilboa  in  hand  ? — Sa — sa  ! " 

Here  he  made  a  fencing  demonstration  with  his  sheathed  rapier. 

"  I  have  done  so,  sir,  on  necessary  occasion,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe. 

"Good  sir,  let  this  stand  for  a  necessary  one,"  said  Wildrake.  "You  know  my 
devotion  for  the  Church.  If  a  divine  of  your  skill  would  do  me  the  honour  to  exchange 
but  three  passes  with  me,  I  should  think  myself  happy  for  ever." 

"  Sir,"  said  RochecliflTe,  smiling,  "  were  there  no  other  objection  to  what  you  propose, 
I  have  not  the  means — I  have  no  weapon." 

"  What  ?  you  want  the  de  quoi  ?  that  is  unlucky  indeed.  But  you  have  a  stout  cane 
in  your  hand — what  hinders  our  trying  a  pass  (my  rapier  being  sheathed  of  course)  until 
our  principals  come  up  ?  My  pumps  are  full  of  this  frost-dew ;  and  I  shall  be  a  toe  or 
two  out  of  pocket,  if  I  am  to  stand  still  all  the  time  they  are  stretching  themselves  ;  for, 
I  fancy,  Doctor,  you  arc  of  my  opinion,  that  the  matter  will  not  be  a  fight  of  cock- 
sparrows." 

"  My  business  here  is  to  make  it,  if  possible,  be  no  fight  at  all,"  said  the  divine. 

"  Now,  rat  me,  Doctor,  but  that  is  too  spiteful,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  and  were  it  not  for 
my  respect  for  the  Church,  I  could  turn  Presbyterian,  to  be  revenged." 

"  Stand  back  a  little,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  do  not  press  forward  in 
that  direction." — For  Wildrake,  in  the  agitation  of  his  movements,  induced  by  his 
disapi)ointment,  approached  the  spot  where  Alice  remained  still  concealed. 

"  And  wherefore  not,  T  pray  you,  Doctor  ?"  said  the  cavalier. 

But  on  advancing  a  step,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  muttered  to  himself,  with  a 
round  oath  of  astonishment,  "  A  petticoat  in  the  coppice,  by  all  that  is  reverend,  and  at 
this  hour  in  the  morning — Whero—erv — ewT — He  gave  vent  to  his  surprise  in  a  long 
low  inteijectional  whistle ;  then  turning  to  tlie  Doctor,  with  his  finger  on  the  side  of  his 
nose,  "You're  sly.  Doctor,  d— d  sly!  But  why  not  give  me  a  hint  of  your— your 
commodity  there — your  contraband  goods  ?  Gad,  sir,  I  am  not  a  man  to  expose  the 
eccentricities  of  the  Church." 

"  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "you  are  impertinent?  and  if  time  served,  and  it  were 
worth  my  while,  I  would  chastise  you." 

And  the  Doctor,  who  had  served  long  enough  in  the  wars  to  have  added  some  of  the 
qualities  of  a  captain  of  horse  to  those  of  a  divine,  actually  raised  his  cane,  to  tlio 
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infinite  delight  of  the  rake,  whose  respect  for  the  Church  was  by  no  means  able  to  subdue 
his  love  of  mischief. 

''  Naj,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  if  jou  wield  jour  weapon  backsword-fashion,  in  that  waj, 
and  raise  it  bs  high  as  your  head,  I  shall  be  through  jou  in  a  twinkling."  So  sayings 
he  made  a  pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  not  precisely  at  the  Doctor's  person,  but  in  that 
direction ;  when  Rochediffe,  changing  the  direction  of  his  cane  from  the  broadsword 
guard  to  that  of  the  rapier,  made  the  cavalier's  sword  spring  ten  yards  out  of  his  hand, 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  my  friend  Francalanza.  At  this  moment  both  the  principal 
parties  appeared  on  the  field. 

Everard  exclaimed  angrily  to  Wildrake,  ^Is  this  your  friendship?  In  Hearen's 
name,  what  make  you  in  that  fool's  jacket,  and  playing  the  pranks  of  a  jack-pudding?" 
while  his  worthy  second,  somewhat  crests-fallen,  held  down  his  head,  like  a  boy  caught 
in  roguery,  and  went  to  pick  up  his  weapon,  stretching  his  head,  as  he  passed,  into  the 
coppice,  to  obtain  another  glimpse,  if  possible,  of  the  concealed  object  of  his  curiosity. 

Charles,  in  the  meantime,  still  more  surprised  at  what  he  beheld,  called  out  on  his 
part — ^*  What !  Doctor  Rocheclifie  become  literally  one  of  the  church  militant^  and 
tilting  with  my  friend  cavalier  Wildrake  ?  May  I  use  the  freedom  to  ask  him  to 
withdraw,  as  Colonel  Everard  and  I  have  some  private  business  to  settle?" 

It  was  Dr.  Rocheclifife's  cue,  on  this  important  occasion,  to  have  armed  himself  with 
the  authority  of  his  sacred  office,  and  used  a  tone  of  interference  which  might  have 
overawed  even  a  monarch,  and  made  him  feel  that  his  monitor  spoke  by  a  warrant 
higher  than  his  own.  But  the  indiscreet  latitude  he  had  just  given  to  his  own  passion, 
and,  the  levity  in  which  he  had  been  detected,  were  very  unfavourable  to  his  assuming 
that  superiority,  to  which  so  uncontrollable  a  spirit  as  that  of  Charles,  wilful  as  a  prince^ 
and  capricious  as  a  wit,  was  at  all  likely  to  submit  The  Doctor  did,  however,  endeavour 
to  rally  his  dignity,  and  replied,  with  the  gravest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
respectful,  tone  he  could  assume,  that  he  also  had  business  of  the  most  urgent  nature^ 
which  prevented  him  from  complying  with  Master  Kerneguy's  wishes,  and  leaving 
that  spot. 

"  Excuse  this  untimely  interruption,"  said  Charles,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowing  to 
Colonel  Everard,  "  which  I  will  immediately  put  an  end  to." 

Everard  gravely  returned  his  salute,  and  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Doctor  Roehecliffe  ?  "  said  Charles — "  or  are  you  deaf?— or  have  you 
forgotten  your  mother-tongue  ?     I  desired  you  to  leave  this  place." 

"  I  am  not  mad,"  said  the  divine,  rousing  up  his  resolution,  and  regaining  the  natural 
finnness  of  his  voice — "  I  would  prevent  others  from  being  so ;  I  am  not  deaf — I  would 
pray  others  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion ;  I  have  not  forgotten  my  mother- 
tongue — but  I  have  come  hither  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Master  of  kings  and 
princes." 

'*  To  fence  with  broomsticks,  I  should  rather  suppose,"  said  the  King — "  Come,  Doctor 
Roehecliffe,  this  sudden  fit  of  assumed  importance  befits  you  as  little  as  your  late  frolic 
You  are  not,  I  apprehend,  either  a  Catholic  priest  or  a  Scotch  Mass-John  to  claim 
devoted  obedience  from  your  hearers,  but  a  Church-of-England-man,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  that  Communion — and  to  its  Head."  In  speaking  the  last  words,  the  King 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  low  and  impi*essive  whisper.  Everard  observing  this  drew  back, 
the  natural  generosity  of  his  temper  directing  him  to  avoid  overhearing  private  discourse, 
in  which  the  safety  of  the  speakers  might  be  deeply  concerned.  They  continued, 
however,  to  observe  great  caution  in  their  forms  of  expression. 

"Master  Kerneguy,"  said  the  clergyman,  "it  is  not  I  who  assume  authority  or 
control  over  your  wishes — God  forbid;  I  do  but  tell  you  what  reason.  Scripture, 
religion,  and  morality,  alike  prescribe  for  your  rule  of  conduct." 

"And  I,  Doctor,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  and  pointing  to  the  unlucky  cane,  "will 
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take  your  example  rather  than  your  preeept  If  a  reverend  clergyman  will  himself 
fight  a  bout  at  single-stick,  what  right  can  he  have  to  interfere  in  gentlemen's  quarrels  ? 
— Come,  sir,  remove  yourself,  and  do  not  let  your  present  obstinacy  cancel  former 
obligations." 

"  Bethink  yourself,"  said  the  divine, — "  I  can  say  one  word  which  will  prevent  all 
this." 

"  Do  it,"  replied  the  King,  '*  and  in  doing  so  belie  the  whole  tenor  and  actions  of  an 
honourable  life — abandon  the  principles  of  your  Church,  and  become  a  perjured  traitor 
and  an  apostate,  to  prevent  another  person  from  discliarging  his  duty  as  a  gentleman ! 
This  were  indeed  killing  your  friend  to  prevent  the  risk  of  his  running  himself 
into  danger.  Let  the  Passive  Obedience,  which  is  so  often  in  your  mouth,  and 
no  doubt  in  your  head,  put  your  feet  for  once  into  motion,  and  step  aside  for  ten 
minutes.  Within  that  space  your  assistance  may  be  needed,  either  as  body-curer  or 
soul-curer." 

"  Nay  then,"  said  Dr.  RochecliiFe,  "  I  have  but  one  argument  left." 

While  this  conversation  was  carried  on  apart,  Everard  had  almost  forcibly  detained 
by  his  own  side  his  follower,  Wildrake,  whose  greater  curiosity,  and  lesser  delicacy, 
would  otherwise  have  thrust  him  forward,  to  get,  if  possible,  into  the  secret.  But  when 
he  saw  the  Doctor  turn  into  the  coppice,  he  whispered  eagerly  to  Everard — "  A  gold 
Carol  us  to  a  commonwealth  farthing,  the  Doctor  has  not  only  come  to  preach  a  peace, 
but  has  brought  the  principal  conditions  along  with  him ! " 

Everard  made  no  answer ;  he  had  already  unsheathed  his  sword ;  and  Charles  hardly 
saw  Rochecliffe's  back  fairly  turned,  than  he  lost  no  time  in  following  his  example. 
But,  ere  they  had  done  more  than  salute  each  other,  with  the  usual  courteous  flourish 
of  their  weapons,  Dr.  Ilochecliffe  again  stood  between  them,  leading  in  his  hand  Alice 
Lee,  her  garments  dank  with  dew,  and  her  long  hair  heavy  with  moisture,  and  totally 
uncurled.  Her  face  was  extremely  pale,  but  it  was  the  paleness  of  desperate  resolution, 
not  of  fear.  There  was  a  dead  pause  of  astonishment— the  combatants  rested  on  their 
swords— and  even  the  forwardness  of  Wildrake  only  vented  itself  in  half-suppressed 
ejaculations,  as,  "  Well  done,  Doctor — this  beats  the  *  parson  among  the  pease' — No  less 
than  your  patron's  daughter— And  Mistress  Alice,  whom  I  thought  a  very  snowdrop, 
turned  out  a  dog-violet  after  all — a  Lindabrides,  by  heavens,  and  altogether  one  of 
ourselves!" 

Excepting  these  unheeded  mutterings,  Alice  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Master  Everard,"  she  said — "  Master  Kerneguy,  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here — 
Yet,  why  should  I  not  tell  the  reason  at  once  ?  Convinced  that  I  am,  however  guilt- 
lessly, the  unhappy  cause  of  your  misunderstanding,  I  am  too  much  interested  to  prevent 
fatal  conse<iuences  to  pause  upon  any  step  which  may  end  it. — Master  Kerneguy,  have 
my  wishes,  my  entreaties,  my  prayers — have  your  noble  thoughts — the  recollections  of 
your  own  high  duties,  no  weight  with  you  in  this  matter?  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
consult  reason,  religion,  and  common  sense,  and  return  your  weapon." 

"  I  am  obedient  as  an  Eastern  slave,  madam,"  answered  Charles,  sheathing  his  sword; 
"  but  I  assure  you,  the  matter  about  which  you  distress  yourself  is  a  mere  trifle,  which 
will  be  much  better  settled  betwixt  Colonel  Everard  and  myself  in  five  minutes,  than 
with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  Convocation  of  the  Church,  with  a  female  parliament 
to  assist  their  reverend  deliberations. — Mr.  Everard,  will  you  oblige  me  by  walking 
a  little  farther  ? — We  must  change  ground,  it  seems." 

"  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  sir,"  said  Everard,  who  had  sheathed  his  sword  so  soon  as 
his  antagonist  did  so. 

"  I  have  then  no  interest  with  you,  sir,"  said  Alice,  continuing  to  address  the  King — 
"  Do  you  not  fear  I  should  us(^  the  secret  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  affiiir  going  to 
extremity  ?  Think  you  this  gentleman,  who  raises  his  hand  against  you,  if  he  knew" 
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^  If  he  knew  that  I  were  Lord  Wilmot,  madam,  you  would  bbj? — Acddent  has  given 
him  proof  to  that  effect,  with  which  he  is  already  satisfied,  and  I  think  you  would  find 
it  difficult  to  induce  him  to  embrace  a  different  opinion.** 

Alice  paused,  and  looked  on  the  King  with  great  indignation,  the  fc^owing  words 
dropping  from  her  mouth  by  intervals,  as  if  they  burst  forth  one  by  one  in  spite  €xf 
feelings  that  would  have  restrained  them — ^'  Cold — selfish — ^ungrateful — unkind ! — Woe 

to  the  land  which" Here  she  paused  with  marked  emphasis,  then  added— ^' which 

shall  number  thee,  or  such  as  thee,  among  her  nobles  and  rulers  !** 

*'  Nay,  fair  Alice,**  said  Charles,  whose  good  nature  could  not  but  feel  the  severity  of 
this  reproach,  though  too  slightly  to  make  all  the  desired  impression,  ^'  Tou  are  too 
unjust  to  me — ^too  partial  to  a  happier  man.  Do  not  call  me  unkind ;  I  am  but  here  to 
answer  Mr.  Everard's  summons.  I  could  neither  decline  attending,  nor  withdraw  now 
I  am  here,  without  loss  of  honour ;  and  my  loss  of  honour  would  be  a  disgrace  which 
must  extend  to  many — ^I  cannot  fiy  from  Mr.  Everard — it  would  be  too  shamefuL  If 
he  abides  by  his  message,  it  must  be  decided  as  such  affairs  usually  are.  If  he 
retreats  or  yields  it  up,  I  will,  for  your  sake,  wave  punctilio.  I  will  not  even  ask  an 
apology  for  the  trouble  it  has  afforded  me,  but  let  all  pass  as  if  it  were  the  consequence 
of  some  unhappy  mistake,  the  grounds  of  which  shall  remain  on  my  part  unenquired 
inta — This  I  wUl  do  for  your  sake,  and  it  is  much  for  a  man  of  honour  to  condescend 
so  &r — Ton  know  that  the  condescension  from  me  in  particular  is  great  indeed.  Then 
do  not  call  me  ungenerous,  or  ungrateful,  or  unkind,  since  I  am  ready  to  do  all,  which^ 
as  a  man,  I  can  do,  and  more  perhaps  than  as  a  man  of  honour  I  ought  to  do." 

**  Do  you  hear  this,  Markham  Everard,"  exclaimed  Alice — ^  do  you  hear  this  P^-The 
dreadful  option  is  left  entirely  at  jrour  disposaL  Tou  were  wont  to  be  temperate  in 
passion,  religious,  foi^ving — will  you,  for  a  mere  punotOio,  drive  on  this  private  and ' 
unchristian  broil  to  a  murderous  extremity  ?  Believe  me,  if  you  noWj  contrary  to  all 
the  better  principles  of  your  life,  give  the  reins  to  your  passions,  the  ooosequences  voBif 
be  such  as  you  will  rue  for  your  lifetime,  and  even,  if  Heaven  have  not  mercy,  me  after 
your  life  is  finished." 

Markham  Everard  remained  for  a  moment  gloomily  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  At  length  he  looked  up,  and  answered  her — "Alice,  you  are  a  soldier's 
daughter — a  soldier's  sister.  All  your  relations,  even  including  one  whom  you  then 
entertained  some  regard  for,  have  been  made  soldiers  by  these  unhappy  discords.  Tet 
you  have  seen  them  take  the  field — in  some  instances  on  contrary  sides,  to  do  their 
duty  where  their  principles  called  them,  without  manifesting  this  extreme  degree  of 
interest.  Answer  me— and  your  answer  shall  decide  my  conduct — Is  this  youth,  so 
short  while  known,  already  of  more  value  to  you  than  those  dear  connexions,  father, 
brother,  and  kinsman,  whose  departure  to  battle  you  saw  with  comparative  indifference? 
— Say  this,  and  it  shall  be  enough —I  leave  the  ground,  never  to  see  you  or  this  country 
again." 

"  Stay,  IMarkham,  stay ;  and  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  if  I  answer  your  question 
in  the  affirmative,  it  is  because  Master  Kemeguy's  safety  comprehends  more,  much  more, 
than  that  of  any  of  those  you  have  mentioned." 

"  Indeed !  I  did  not  know  a  coronet  had  been  so  superior  in  value  to  the  crest  of  a 
private  gentleman,"  said  Everard  ;  "  yet  I  have  heard  that  many  women  think  so." 

"  Tou  apprehend  me  amiss,"  said  Alice,  perplexed  between  the  difliculty  of  so 
expressing  herself  as  to  prevent  immediate  mischief,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to 
combat  the  jealousy  and  disarm  the  resentment  which  she  saw  arising  in  the  bosom  of 
her  lover.  But  she  found  no  words  fine  enough  to  draw  the  distinction,  without  leading 
to  a  discovery  of  the  King's  actual  character,  and  perhaps,  in  consequence,  to  his 
destruction.— "Markham,"  she  said,  "have  compassion  on  me.  Press  me  not  at  this 
moment;  believe  me,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  my  father,  of  my  brother,  and  of 
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my  whole  family,  are  interested  in  Master  Kerneguy's  safety,  are  inextricably  con- 
cerned in  this  matter  resting  where  it  now  does." 

"Oh,  ay — I  doubt  not,"  said  Evcrard;  "the  House  of  Lee  ever  looked  up  to 
nobility,  and  valued  in  their  connexions  the  fantastic  loyalty  of  a  courtier  beyond  the 
sterling  and  honest  patriotism  of  a  plain  country  gentleman.  For  them,  the  thing  is  in 
course.  But  on  your  part,  you,  Alice  — O  !  on  your  part,  whom  I  have  loved  so  dearly — 
who  has  sutfored  me  to  tliink  that  my  affection  was  not  unrepaid — Can  the  attractions  of 
an  empty  title,  the  idle  court  com])liinents  of  a  mere  man  of  quality,  during  only  a  few 
hours,  lead  you  to  prefer  a  libertine  lord  to  such  a  heart  as  mine  ?" 

"No,  no — believe  me,  no,"  said  Alice,  in  the  extremity  of  distress. 

"  Put  your  answer,  which  seems  so  painful,  in  one  word,  and  say  for  whose  safety  it  is 
you  are  thus  deeply  interested  ?" 

"  For  both— for  both,"  said  Alice. 

"  That  answer  will  not  serve,  Alice,"  answered  Everard — "  here  is  no  room  for  equality. 
I  must  and  will  know  to  what  I  have  to  trust.  I  understand  not  the  paltering,  which 
makes  a  maiden  unwilling  to  decide  betwixt  tw^o  suitors ;  nor  would  I  willingly  impute 
to  you  the  vanity  that  cannot  remain  contented  with  one  lover  at  once." 

The  vehemence  of  Everard's  displeasure,  when  he  supposed  his  own  long  and  sincere 
devotion  lightly  forgotten,  amid  the  addresses  of  a  profligate  courtier,  awakened  the  spirit 
of  Alice  Lee,  who,  as  we  elsewhere  said,  had  a  portion  in  her  temper  of  the  lion-humour 
that  was  characteristic  of  her  family. 

"If  I  am  thus  misinterpreted,"  she  said — "if  I  am  not  judged  worthy  of  the  least 
confidence  or  candid  construction,  hear  my  declaration,  and  my  assurance,  that,  strange 
as  my  words  may  seem,  they  arc,  when  truly  interpreted,  such  as  do  you  no  wrong.  I  tell 
you — I  tell  all  i>resent — and  I  tell  this  gentleman  liimself,  who  well  knows  the  sense  in 
which  I  speak,  that  his  life  and  safety  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  more  value  to  me  than  those 
of  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom — nay,  in  the  world,  be  that  other  who  he  wilL" 

These  words  she  spoke  in  a  tone  so  firm  and  decided  as  admitted  no  farther  discussion. 
Charles  bowed  low  and  with  gravity,  but  remained  silent  Everard,  his  features  agitated 
by  the  emotions  which  his  [)ride  barely  enabled  him  to  suppress,  advanced  to  his  antagonist, 
and  said,  in  a  tone  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  a  firm  one,  "  Sir,  you  heard  the 
lady's  declaration,  with  such  feelings,  doubtless  of  gratitude,  as  the  case  eminently  demands. 
— As  her  poor  kinsman,  and  an  unworthy  suitor,  sir,  I  presume  to  yield  my  interest  in 
her  to  you ;  and,  as  I  will  never  be  the  means  of  giving  her  i)ain,  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  I  act  unworthily  in  retracting  the  letter  which  gave  you  the  trouble  of  attending 
this  place  at  this  hour. — Alice,"  he  said,  turning  his  head  towards  her,  "  Farewell,  Alice, 
at  once,  and  for  ever  ! " 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  adventitious  spirit  had  almost  deserted  her,  attempted  to 
repeat  the  w^ord  farewell,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  only  accomplished  a  broken  and 
imperfect  sound,  and  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground,  but  for  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who  caught 
her  as  she  fell.  Roger  Wildrake,  also,  who  had  twice  or  thrice  put  to  his  eyes  what 
remained  of  a  kerchief,  interested  by  the  lady's  evident  distress,  though  unable  to 
comprehend  the  mysterious  cause,  hastened  to  assist  the  divine  in  supporting  so  fair 
a  burden. 

Meanwhile,  the  disguised  Prince  had  behold  the  whole  in  silence,  but  with  an 
agitation  to  which  he  was  un>vonted,  and  which  his  swarthy  features,  and  still  more 
his  motions,  began  to  betray.  His  posture  was  at  first  absolutely  stationary,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  as  one  who  waits  to  be  guideil  by  the  current  of  events ; 
presently  after,  he  shifted  his  position,  advanced  and  retired  his  foot,  clenched  and 
oj)ened  his  hand,  and  otherwise  showed  symptoms  that  he  was  strongly  agitated  by 
conti^nding  feelings — was  on  the  point,  too,  of  forming  some  sudden  resolution,  and  yet 
still  in  uncertainty  what  course  he  should  pursue. 
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Bat  when  he  saw  Markham  Everard,  af^r  one  look  of  unspeakable  anguish  towards 
Alice,  turning  his  back  to  depart,  he  broke  out  into  his  familiar  ejaculation,  **  Oddsfish ! 
this  must  not  be.''  In  three  strides  he  overtook  the  slowly  retiring  Everard,  tapped 
him  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  and,  as  he  turned  round,  said,  with  an  air  of  conmumd, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  adopt  at  pleasure,  "  One  word  with  you,  sir." 

**  At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Everard ;  and  naturally  conjecturing  the  purpose  of 
his  antagonist  to  be  hostile,  took  hold  of  his  rapier  with  the  left  hand,  and  laid  the  right 
on  the  hilt,  not  displeased  at  the  supposed  call;  for  anger  is  at  least  as  much  a-kin  to 
disappointment  as  pity  is  said  to  be  to  love. 

"Pshaw!"  answered  the  King,  "that  cannot  be  now — Colonel  Everard,  I  am 
CHiiBLES  Stewart!" 

Everard  recoiled  in  the  greatest  surprise,  and  next  exclaimed,  "  Impossible — ^it  cannot 
be!  The  King  of  Scots  has  escaped  from  BristoL — My  Lord  Wilmot,  your  talents  for 
intrigue  are  well  known  ;  but  this  will  not  pass  upon  me." 

"  The  King  of  Scots,  Master  Everard,"  replied  Charles,  "  since  you  are  so  pleased  to 
limit  his  sovereignty — at  any  rate,  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  late  Sovereign  of  Britain— ^ 
is  now  before  you;  therefore  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  escaped  from  BristoL 
Doctor  Rochediffe  shall  be  my  voucher,  and  will  tell  you,  moreover,  that  Wilmot  is  of 
a  fair  complexion  and  light  hair ;  mine,  you  may  see,  is  swart  as  a  raven." 

Rochediffe,  seeing  what  was  passing,  abandoned  Alice  to  the  care  of  Wildrake,  whose 
extreme  delicacy  in  the  attempts  he  made  to  bring  her  back  to  life,  formed  an  amiable 
contrast  to  his  usual  wildness,  and  occupied  him  so  much,  that  he  remained  for  the 
moment  ignorant  of  the  disclosure  in  which  he  would  have  been  so  much  interested. 
As  for  Dr.  Rochediffe,  he  came  forward,  wringing  his  hands  in  all  the  demonstration 
of  extreme  anxiety,  and  with  the  usual  exdamations  attending  such  a  state. 

"Peace,  Doctor  Rocheclifie!"  said  the  King,  with  such  complete  self-possession  as 
indeed  became  a  prince;  "we  are  in  the  hands,  I  am  satisfied,  of  a  man  of  honour. 
Maater  Everard  must  be  pleased  in  finding  only  a  fugitive  prince  in  the  person  in 
whom  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  successful  rivaL  He  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the 
feelings  which  prevented  me  from  taking  advantage  of  the  cover  which  this  young  lady's 
devoted  loyalty  afforded  me,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  happiness.  He  is  the  party  who  is 
to  profit  by  my  candour;  and  certainly  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  my  condition, 
already  indifferent  enough,  shall  not  be  rendered  worse  by  his  becoming  privy  to  it 
under  such  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  the  avowal  is  made ;  and  it  is  for  Colond 
Everard  to  consider  how  he  is  to  conduct  himself." 

"  Oh,  your  Majesty!  my  Liege!  my  King!  my  royal  Prince!"  exclaimed  Wildrake, 
who,  at  length  discovering  what  was  passing,  had  crawled  on  his  knees,  and  seizing  the 
King's  hand,  was  kissing  it,  more  like  a  child  mumbling  gingerbread,  or  like  a  lover 
devouring  the  yielded  hand  of  his  mistress,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  such  salutations 
pass  at  court — "  If  my  dear  friend  Mark  Everard  should  prove  a  dog  on  this  occasion, 
rely  on  me  I  will  cut  his  throat  on  the  spot,  were  I  to  do  the  same  for  myself  the 
moment  afterwards ! " 

"Hush,  hush,  my  good  friend  and  loyal  subject,"  said  the  King,  "and  compose 
yourself;  for  though  I  am  obliged  to  put  on  the  Prince  for  a  moment,  we  have  not 
privacy  or  safety  to  receive  our  subjects  in  King  Cambyses'  vein." 

Everard,  who  had  stood  for  a  time  utterly  confounded,  awoke  at  length  like  a  man 
from  a  dream. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  bowing  low,  and  with  profound  deference,  "  if  I  do  not  offer  you  the 
homage  of  a  subject  with  knee  and  sword,  it  is  because  God,  by  whom  kings  reign,  has 
denied  you  for  the  present  the  power  of  ascending  your  throne  without  rekindling  civil 
war.  For  your  safety  being  endangered  by  me,  let  not  such  an  imagination  for  an 
instant  cross  your  mind.     Had  I  not  respected  your  person — were  I  not  bound  to  you 
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for  the  candour  with  which  your  noble  avowal  has  prevented  the  misery  of  my  fntiue 
life,  your  misfortunes  would  have  rendered  your  person  as  sacred,  so  far  as  I  can 
protect  it,  as  it  could  be  esteemed  by  the  most  devoted  royalist  in  the  kingdom.  If  your 
plans  are  soundly  considered,  and  securely  laid,  think  that  all  which  is  now  passed  is 
but  a  dream.  If  they  are  in  such  a  state  that  I  can  aid  them,  saving  my  duty  to  the 
Commonwealth,  which  will  permit  me  to  bo  privy  to  no  schemes  of  actual  violence,  your 
Majesty  may  command  my  services." 

"  It  may  be  I  may  be  troublesome  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  King ;  "  for  my  fortunes  are 
not  such  as  to  permit  me  to  reject  even  the  most  limited  offers  of  assistance ;  but  if  I 
can,  I  will  dispense  with  applying  to  you.  I  would  not  willingly  put  any  man's  com- 
passion at  war  with  his  sense  of  duty  on  my  account. — Doctor,  I  think  there  will  be  no 
farther  tilting  to-day,  either  with  sword  or  cane  ;  so  we  may  as  well  return  to  the  Lodge, 
and  leave  these" — ^looking  at  Alice  and  Everard — "who  may  have  more  to  say  in 
explanation." 

"No— no !"  exclaimed  Alice,  who  was  now  perfectly  come  to  herself,  and  partly  by 
her  own  observation,  and  partly  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Kocheclifie,  comprehend^  all 
that  had  taken  place — "  My  cousin  Everard  and  I  have  notliing  to  explain ;  he  will 
forgive  me  for  having  riddled  with  him  when  I  dared  not  speak  plainly;  and  I  forgive 
him  for  having  read  my  riddle  wrong.  But  my  father  has  my  promise — ^we  must  not 
correspond  or  converse  for  the  present — I  return  instantly  to  the  Lodge  and  he  to 
Woodstock,  unless  you,  sire,"  bowing  to  the  King,  "command  his  duty  otherwise. 
Instant  to  the  town.  Cousin  Markham;  and  if  danger  should  approach,  give  us 
warning." 

Everard  would  have  delayed  her  departure,  would  have  excused  himself  for  his  unjust 
suspicion,  would  have  said  a  thousand  things ;  but  she  would  not  listen  to  him,  saying, 
for  all  other  answer, — "  Farewell,  Markham,  till  God  send  better  days  1 " 

"  She  is  an  angel  of  truth  and  beauty,"  said  Roger  Wildrake;  "and  I,  like  a  blasphemous 
heretic,  called  her  a  Lindabrides  !♦  But  has  your  Majesty,  craving  your  pardon,  no 
commands  for  poor  Hodge  Wildrake,  who  will  blow  out  his  own  or  any  other  man's 
brains  in  England,  to  do  your  Grace  a  pleasure  ?" 

"We  entreat  our  good  friend  Wildrake  to  do  nothing  hastily,"  said  Charles,  smiling ; 
"  such  brains  as  his  are  rare,  and  should  not  be  rashly  dispersed,  as  the  like  may  not  be 
easily  collected.  We  recommend  him  to  be  silent  and  prudent — to  tilt  no  more  with 
loyal  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  get  himself  a  new  jacket  with  all 
convenient  speed,  to  which  we  beg  to  contribute  our  royal  aid.  When  fit  time  comes, 
we  hope  to  find  other  service  for  him." 

As  he  spoke,  he  slid  ten  pieces  into  the  hand  of  poor  Wildrake,  who,  confounded  with 
the  excess  of  his  loyal  gratitude,  blubbered  like  a  child,  and  would  have  followed  the 
King,  had  not  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  in  few  words,  but  peremptory,  insisted  that  he  should 
return  with  his  patron,  promising  him  he  should  certainly  be  employed  in  assisting  the 
King's  escape,  could  an  opportunity  be  found  of  using  his  services. 

"  Be  so  generous,  reverend  sir,  and  you  bind  me  to  you  for  ever,"  said  the  cavalier; 
"  and  I  conjure  you  not  to  keep  malice  against  me  on  account  of  the  foolery  you  wot  of." 

"  I  have  no  occasion.  Captain  Wildrake,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  for  I  think  I  had  the 
best  of  it." 

"Well,  then.  Doctor,  I  forgive  you  on  my  part ;  and  I  pray  you,  for  Christian  charity, 
let  me  have  a  finger  in  this  good  service  ;  for  as  I  live  in  hope  of  it,  rely  that  I  shall  die 
of  disappointment." 

While  the  Doctor  and  soldier  thus  spoke  together,  Charles  took  leave  of  Everard, 
(who  remained  uncovered  while  he  spoke  to  him,)  with  his  usual  grace — "I  need  not  bid 
you  no  longer  be  jealous  of  me,"  said  the  King ;  "  for  I  presume  you  will  scarce  think 

*  A  sort  of  court  name  for  a  female  of  no  reputation. 
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of  a  match  betwixt  Alice  and  me,  which  would  be  too  losing  a  one  on  her  side.  For 
other  thoughts,  the  wildest  libertine  could  not  entertain  them  towards  so  high-minded  a 
creature ;  and  believe  me,  that  my  sense  of  her  merit  did  not  need  this  last  distinguished 
proof  of  her  truth  and  loyalty.  I  saw  enough  of  her  from  her  answers  to  some  idle 
sallies  of  gallantry,  to  know  with  what  a  lofty  character  she  is  endowed.  Mr.  Everard, 
her  happiness  I  see  depends  on  you,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  the  careful  guardian  of  it 
If  we  can  take  any  obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  your  joint  hairiness,  be  assured  we  will 
use  our  influence. — ^Farewell,  sir ;  if  we  cannot  be  better  friends,  do  not  at  least  let  us 
entertain  harder  or  worse  thoughts  of  each  other  than  we  have  now." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Charles  that  was  extremely  affecting ; 
something  too,  in  his  condition  as  a  fugitive  in  the  kingdom  which  was  his  own  by 
inheritance,  that  made  a  direct  appeal  to  Everard's  bosom — though  in  contradiction 
to  the  dictates  of  that  policy  which  he  judged  it  his  duty  to  pursue  in  the  distracted 
circumstances  of  the  country.  He  remained,  as  we  have  said,  uncovered ;  and  in  his 
manner  testified  the  highest  expression  of  reverence,  up  to  the  point  when  such  might 
seem  a  symbol  of  allegiance.  He  bowed  so  low  as  almost  to  approach  his  lips  to  the  hand 
of  Charles — ^but  he  did  not  kiss  it. — "  I  would  rescue  your  person,  sir,"  he  said,  "with 

the  purchase  of  my  own  life.     More" He  stopped  short,  and  the  Emg  took  up  his 

sentence  where  it  broke  off—"  More  you  cannot  do^"  said  Charles,  "  to  maintain  an 
honourable  consistency — ^but  what  you  have  said  is  enough.  Tou  cannot  render  homage 
to  my  proffered  hand  as  that  of  a  sovereign,  but  you  will  not  prevent  my  taking  yours  as 
a  friend — ^if  you  allow  me  to  call  myself  so— I  am  sure,  as  a  well-wisher  at  least.'' 

Hie  generous  soul  of  Everard  was  touched — He  took  the  King's  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips. 

"  Oh !"  he  said,  "  were  better  times  to  come" 

"  Bind  yourself  to  nothing,  dear  Everard,"  said  the  good-natured  Prince,  partaking 
his  emotion — "  We  reason  ill  while  our  feelings  are  moved.  I  will  recruit  no  man  to 
his  loss,  nor  will  I  have  my  fallen  fortunes  involve  those  of  others,  because  they  have 
humanity  enough  to  pity  my  present  condition.  If  better  times  come,  why  we  will 
meet  again,  and  I  hope  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  If  not,  as  your  future  father-in-law 
would  say,"  (a  benevolent  smile  came  over  his  face,  and  accorded  not  unmeetly  with  his 
glistening  eyes,) — "  If  not,  this  parting  was  well  made." 

Everard  turned  away  with  a  deep  bow,  almost  choking  under  contending  feelings ; 
the  uppermost  of  which  was  a  sense  of  tlie  generosity  with  which  Charles,  at  his  own 
imminent  risk,  had  cleared  away  the  darkness  that  seemed  about  to  overwhelm  his 
prospects  of  happiness  for  life — mixed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  perils  by  which  he  was 
environed.  He  returned  to  the  little  town,  followed  by  his  attendant  Wildrake,  who 
turned  back  so  often,  with  weeping  eyes,  and  hands  clasped  and  uplifted  as  supplicating 
Heaven,  that  Everard  was  obliged  to  remind  him  that  his  gestures  might  be  observed 
by  some  one,  and  occasion  suspicion. 

The  generous  conduct  of  the  King  during  the  closing  part  of  this  remarkable  scene, 
had  not  escaped  Alice's  notice ;  and,  erasing  at  once  from  her  mind  all  resentment  of 
Charles's  former  conduct,  and  all  the  suspicions  they  had  deservedly  excited,  awakened 
in  her  bosom  a  sense  of  the  natural  goodness  of  his  disposition,  which  permitted  her  to 
unite  regard  for  his  person,  with  that  reverence  for  his  high  office  in  which  she  had  been 
educated  as  a  portion  of  her  creed.  She  felt  convinced,  and  delighted  with  the  con- 
viction, that  his  virtues  were  his  own,  his  libertinism  the  fault  of  education,  or  rather 
want  of  education,  and  the  corrupting  advice  of  sycophants  and  flatterers.  She  could 
not  know,  or  perhaps  did  not  in  that  moment  consider,  that  in  a  soil  where  no  care  is 
taken  to  eradicate  tares,  they  will  outgrow  and  smother  the  wholesome  seed,  even  if  the 
last  is  more  natural  to  the  soil.  For,  as  Dr.  Rochecliffe  informed  her  afterwards  for  her 
edification, — promising,  as  was  his  custom,  to  explain  the  precise  words  on  some  future 
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occasion,  if  she  would  pnt  him  in  mind— F/rftu  reciorem  ducemque  denderat ;  Vitia 
nine  matfUtro  discuntur.* 

There  was  no  room  for  such  reflections  at  present  Conscious  of  mutual  sincerity, 
bj  a  sort  of  intellectual  communication,  through  which  individuals  are  led  to  understand 
each  other  better,  perhaps,  in  delicate  circumstances,  than  by  words,  reserve  and 
simulation  appeared  to  be  now  baniij^hcd  from  the  intercourse  between  the  King  and 
Alia;.  With  manly  frankness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  princely  condescension,  he 
requested  her,  exhausted  as  she  was,  to  accept  of  his  arm  on  the  way  homeward,  instead 
of  timt  of  Dr.  Rocheclifie ;  and  Alice  accepted  of  his  support  with  modest  humility,  but 
without  a  sliadow  of  mistrust  or  fear.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  half  hour  had  satisfied 
them  perfectly  with  the  character  of  each  other,  and  that  each  had  full  conviction  of  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  the  other's  intentions. 

Dr.  RocheclifTe,  in  the  meantime,  had  fallen  some  four  or  five  paces  behind ;  for,  less 
light  and  active  than  Alice,  (who  had,  besides,  the  assistance  of  the  King's  support,)  he 
was  unable,  without  efibrt  and  difiiculty,  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  Charles,  who  then 
was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  one  of  the  best  walkers  in  England,  and  was  some- 
times apt  to  forget  (as  great  men  will)  that  others  were  inferior  to  him  in  activity. 

"  Dear  Alice,"  said  the  King,  but  as  if  the  epithet  were  entirely  fraternal,  "  I  like 
your  Everard  much — I  would  to  God  he  were  of  our  determination — But  since  that 
cannot  be,  I  am  sure  he  will  prove  a  generous  enemy." 

^  May  it  please  you,  sire,"  said  Alice,  modestly,  but  with  some  firmness,  "  my  cousin 
will  never  be  your  Majesty's  personal  enemy— and  he  is  one  of  the  few  on  whose 
slightest  word  you  may  rely  more  than  on  the  oath  of  those  who  profess  more  strongly 
and  formally.  lie  is  utterly  incapable  of  abusing  your  Majesty's  most  generous  and 
voluntary  confidence." 

"  On  my  honour,  I  believe  so,  Alice,"  replied  the  King :  "  But  oddsfish !  my  girl, 
let  M*gesty  sleep  for  the  present — ^it  concerns  my  safety,  as  I  told  your  brother  lately — 
Call  me  sir,  then,  which  belongs  alike  to  king,  peer,  knight,  and  gentleman— or  rather 
let  me  be  wild  Ix)uis  Kerneguy  again." 

Alice  looked  down,  and  shook  her  head.     "  That  cannot  be,  please  your  Majesty." 

"  What !  Louis  was  a  saucy  companion — a  naughty  presuming  boy — and  you  cannot 
abide  him? — Well,  perhaps  you  are  right — But  we  will  wait  for  Dr.Rocheclifie" — ^he 
said,  desirous,  with  good-natured  delicacy,  to  make  Alice  aware  that  he  had  no  purpose 
of  en^raging  her  in  any  discussion  which  could  recall  painful  ideas.  They  paused 
accordingly,  and  again  she  felt  relieved  and  grateful. 

"  I  cannot  persuade  our  fair  friend,  Mistress  Alice,  Doctor,"  said  the  King,  "that  she 
must,  in  prudence,  forbear  using  titles  of  respect  to  me,  while  there  are  such  very 
slender  means  of  sustaining  them." 

"  It  irt  a  re{)roach  to  earth  and  to  fortune,"  answered  the  divine,  as  fast  as  his  recovered 
breath  would  permit  him,  "  that  your  most  sacred  Majesty's  present  condition  should  not 
accord  with  the  rendering  of  those  honours  which  are  your  own  by  birth,  and  which, 
with  God's  blessing  on  the  efforts  of  your  loyal  subjects,  I  hope  to  see  rendered  to  you  as 
your  hereditary  right,  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  True,  Doctor,"  replied  the  King ;  "  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  can  you  expound  to 
Mistress  Alice  Lee  two  linos  of  Horace,  which  I  have  carried  in  my  thick  head  several 
years,  till  now  they  have  come  pat  to  my  puri>osc.  As  ray  canny  subjects  of  Scotland 
say,  If  you  keep  a  thing  seven  years  you  are  sure  to  find  a  use  for  it  at  last — Telephus 
— ay,  so  it  begins — 

*  The  quotations  of  the  learned  doctor  and  antiquary  were  often  left  uninterpreted,  though  tieldom  unconimunicated, 
owing  to  hi8  contempt  for  those  who  did  not  understand  the  learned  languages,  and  his  dislike  to  the  labour  of  translation, 
for  the  benvflt  of  ladies  and  of  country  gentlemen.  That  fair  readers  and  country  thanes  may  not  on  this  occasion  burst  in 
ignorance,  we  add  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  text—"  Firlue  requires  the  aid  of  a  goternor  and  direcUtr ;  rtca  arc 
Irarnrd  without  a  teacher." 


'  T^ti'jAm  et  P«hiu^  cam  pnuper  tt  exut  Mi^rtfuet 
Projieit  nmpitttoi  ti  tefquipedMlts  PtrllK$.'  " 

"  I  will  explain  the  passage  to  Mistress  Alice,"  eaid  the  Doctor,  *'  when  she  reminds 
tne  of  it — or  rather,"  (he  added,  recollecting  that  hia  ordinary  dilatory  answer  on  such 
occasions  ought  not  to  he  returned  when  the  order  for  exposition  emanated  from  his 
Sovereign,)  **  I  will  repeat  a  poor  couplet  from  my  own  translation  of  the  poem — 


'  HisrMi  and  Wngi,  in  exilfl  forcea  to  iwini^ 
£rfttv«  kvelJttiff  [ihriue  and  iCTe£t4e*gtied  woedi  at  hosto/" 


**  A  most  admirahle  version.  Doctor,"  said  Charles ;  "  I  feel  ail  its  force,  and  par- 
ticularly the  bcautiftil  rendering  of  sesquipedalia  mrha  into  seven -leagued  boots — words 
I  mean — it  reminds  me,  like  half  the  things  I  meet  with  io  thia  world,  of  the  Contts  de 
Comm^re  L'O^e,"* 

Thus  conversing  they  re^iched  the  Lodge ;  and  as  the  King  went  to  his  ehamher  to 
prepare  for  the  breakfast  sumraons^  now  impending,  the  idea  ci-osscd  his  mind,  "  Wihnot, 
and  VillierSj  and  Killigrew,  would  laugh  at  me,  did  they  hear  of  a  campaign  in  which 
neither  man  nor  woman  had  been  conquered — But,  oddsfish  !  let  them  laugh  as  they 
will  J  there  is  something  at  my  heart  which  tells  me,  that  for  once  in  my  life  I  have 
acted  well," 

That  day  and  the  next  were  spent  in  tranquillity,  the  King  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  intelligence,  which  was  to  announce  to  hini  that  a  vessel  was  prepared  somewhere 
on  the  coast*  Kone  such  was  yet  in  readiness ;  but  he  learned  that  the  indefatigable 
Albert  Lee  was,  at  great  personal  risk,  traversing  tlie  sea-coast  from  town  to  viliagGj  and 
endeavouring  to  find  means  of  emlmrkation  among  the  friends  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
the  correspondents  of  Dr.  Eocheclifle, 
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Titlm  at  Motlur  Qwiu, 


©Ijapter  Jljj  CtoTit2=iSiKilji. 


Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch! 

Two  Gektlbiisn  op  Vekosia. 

J5tlS^/^^  is  time  we  should  give  some  account  of  the  other  actors  in  our  drama,  the 
A^E^^^^  interest  due  to  the  principal  personages  having  for  some  time  engrossed  our 
^^!^^t?  attention  exclusively. 

ia^.-$c44«.;^  -^g  gj,g^  therefore,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  lingering  longings  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  had  been  driven  forth  of  their  proposed  paradise  of  Woodstock,  not 
by  a  cherub  indeed,  but,  as  they  thought,  by  spirits  of  another  sort,  still  detained  them 
in  the  vicinity.  They  had,  indeed,  left  the  little  borough  under  pretence  of  indifferent 
accommodation.  The  more  palpable  reasons  were,  that  they  entertained  some  resentment 
against  Everard,  as  the  means  of  their  disappointment,  and  had  no  mind  to  reside  where 
their  proceedings  could  be  overlooked  by  him,  although  they  took  leave  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  respect.  They  went,  however,  no  farther  than  Oxford,  and  remained  there,  as 
ravens,  who  are  accustomed  to  witness  the  chase,  sit  upon  a  tree  or  crag,  at  a  little 
distance,  and  watch  the  disembowelling  of  the  deer,  expecting  the  relics  which  ftdl  to 
their  share.  •  Meantime,  the  University  and  City,  but  esi)ecially  the  former,  supplied 
them  with  some  means  of  employing  their  various  faculties  to  advantage,  until  the 
expected  moment,  when,  as  they  hoped,  they  should  either  be  summoned  to  Windsor,  or 
Woodstock  should  once  more  be  abandoned  to  their  discretion. 

Bletson,  to  pass  the  time,  vexed  the  souls  of  such  learned  and  pious  divines  and 
scholars,  as  he  could  intrude  Ids  hateful  presence  upon,  by  sophistry,  atheistical  discourse, 
and  challenges  to  them  to  impugn  the  most  scandalous  theses.  Desborough,  one  of  the 
most  brutally  ignorant  men  of  the  period,  got  himself  nominated  the  head  of  a  college, 
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and  loet  no  time  in  cnttiag  down  trees,  and  plundering  plate.  As  for  Harrison,  he 
preached  in  full  uniform  in  Saint  Mary's  Church,  wearing  his  bu£f-coat^  boots,  and  spurs, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  take  the  field  for  the  fight  at  Armageddon.  And  it  was  hard  to 
say,  whether  that  seat  of  Learning,  Religion,  and  Loyalty,  as  it  is  called  by  Clarendon, 
was  more  vexed  by  the  rapine  of  Desborough,  the  cold  scepticism  of  Bletson,  or  the 
frantic  enthusiasm  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Champion. 

Ever  and  anon,  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  relieving  guard,  or  otherwise,  went  and 
came  betwixt  Woodstock  and  Oxford,  and  maintained,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  oorre- 
spondence  with  Trusty  Tomkins,  who,  though  he  chiefiy  resided  in  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock, visited  the  Lodge  occasionally,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  they  doubtless  trusted  for 
information  concerning  the  proceedings  there. 

Indeed,  this  man  Tomkins  seemed  by  some  secret  means  to  have  gained  the  confidence 
in  part,  if  not  in  whole,  of  almost  every  one  connected  with  these  intrigues.  All 
closeted  him,  all  conversed  with  him  in  private ;  those  who  had  the  means  propitiated 
him  with  gifts,  those  who  had  not  were  liberal  of  promises.  When  he  chanced  to  appear 
at  Woodstock,  which  always  seemed  as  it  were  by  accident — ^if  he  passed  through  the 
haJl,  the  knight  was  sure  to  ask  him  to  take  the  foils,  and  was  equally  certain  to  be,  after 
less  or  more  resistance,  victorious  in  the  encounter ;  so,  in  consideration  of  so  many 
triumphs,  the  good  Sir  Henry  almost  forgave  him  the  sins  of  rebellion  and  puritanism. 
Then,  if  his  slow  and  formal  step  was  heard  in  the  passages  approaching  the  gallery. 
Dr.  Bochecliffe;  though  he  never  introduced  him  to  his  peculiar  boudoir,  was  sure  to 
meet  Master  Tomkins  in  some  neutral  apartment,  and  to  engage  him  in  long  conversatioins, 
which  apparently  had  great  interest  for  both. 

Neither  was  the  Independent's  reception  below  stairs  less  gracious  than  above. 
Joceline  failed  not  to  welcome  him  with  the  most  cordial  frankness ;  the  pasty  and  the 
flagon  were  put  in  immediate  requisition,  and  good  cheer  was  the  general  wcnrd.  The 
means  for  this,  it  may  be  observed,  had  grown  more  plenty  at  Woodstock  since  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Rocheclifie,  who^  in  quality  of  agent  for  several  royalists,  had  various  sums 
of  money  at  his  disposal.  By  these  funds  it  is  likely  that  Trusty  Tomkins  also  derived 
his  own  full  advantage. 

In  his  occasional  indulgence  in  what  he  called  a  fleshly  frailty,  (and  for  which  he  said 
he  had  a  privilege,)  which  was  in  truth  an  attachment  to  strong  liquors,  and  that  in  no 
moderate  degree,  his  language,  at  other  times  remarkably  decorous  and  reserved,  became 
wild  and  animated.  He  sometimes  talked  with  all  the  unction  of  an  old  debauchee,  of 
former  exploits,  such  as  deer-stealing,  orchard-robbing,  drunken  gambols,  and  desperate 
affrays  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  sung  bacchanalian 
and  amorous  ditties,  dwelt  sometimes  upon  adventures  which  drove  Phoebe  Mayflower 
from  the  company,  and  penetrated  even  the  deaf  ears  of  Dame  Jellicot,  so  as  to  make 
the  buttery  in  which  he  held  his  carousals  no  proper  place  for  the  poor  old  woman. 

In  the  middle  of  these  wild  rants,  Tomkins  twice  or  thrice  suddenly  ran  into  religious 
topics,  and  spoke  mysteriously,  but  with  great  animation,  and  a  rich  eloquence,  on  the 
happy  and  pre-eminent  saints,  who  were  saints,  as  he  termed  them,  indeed — Men  who 
had  stormed  the  inner  treasure-house  of  Heaven,  and  possessed  themselves  of  its 
choicest  jewels.  All  other  sects  he  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  merely 
quarrelling,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  hogs  over  a  trough  about  husks  and  acorns ;  under 
which  derogatory  terms,  he  included  alike  the  usual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  public 
devotion,  the  ordinances  of  the  established  churches  of  Christianity,  and  the  observances, 
nay,  the  forbearances,  enjoined  by  every  class  of  Christians.  Scarcely  hearing,  and  not 
at  all  understanding  him,  Joceline,  who  seemed  his  most  frequent  confidant  on  such 
occasions,  generally  led  him  back  into  some  strain  of  rude  mirth,  or  old  recollection  of 
follies  before  the  Civil  Wars,  without  caring  about  or  endeavouring  to  analyze  the 
opinion  of  this  saint  of  an  evil  fashion,  but  fully  sensible  of  the  protection  which  his 
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presence  afforded  at  Woodstock,  and  confident  in  the  honest  meaning  of  so  freespoken 
a  fellow,  to  whom  ale  and  brandy,  when  better  liquor  was  not  to  be  come  by,  seemed  to 
be  principal  objects  of  life,  and  who  drank  a  health  to  the  King,  or  any  one  else,  when- 
ever required,  provided  the  cup  in  which  he  was  to  perform  the  libation  were  but  a 
brimmer. 

These  peculiar  doctrines,  which  were  entertained  by  a  sect  sometimes  termed  the 
Family  of  Love,  but  more  commonly  Ranters,*  had  made  some  progress  in  times  when 
such  variety  of  religious  opinions  were  prevalent,  that  men  pushed  the  jarring  heresies 
to  the  verge  of  absolute  and  most  impious  insanity.  Secrecy  had  been  enjoined  on  these 
frantic  believers  in  a  most  blasphemous  doctrine,  by  the  fear  of  consequences,  should 
they  come  to  be  generally  announced;  and  it  was  the  care  of  Master  Tomkins  to 
conceal  the  spiritual  freedom  which  he  pretended  to  have  acquired,  from  all  whose 
resentment  would  have  bexjn  stirred  by  his  public  avowal  of  them.  Thb  was  not 
difficult ;  for  their  profession  of  faith  permitted,  nay,  required  their  occasional  conformity 
with  the  sectaries  or  professors  of  any  creed  which*  chanced  to  be  uppermost 

Tomkins  had  accordingly  the  art  to  pass  himself  on  Dr.  Rochecliffe  as  still  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  serving  under  the  enemy's  colours,  as  a  spy 
in  their  camp ;  and  as  he  had  on  several  times  given  him  true  and  valuable  intelligence, 
this  active  intriguer  was  the  more  easily  induced  to  believe  his  professions. 

Nevertheless,  lest  this  person's  occasional  presence  at  the  Lodge,  which  there  were 
perhaps  no  means  to  prevent  without  exciting  suspicion,  should  infer  danger  to  the 
King*s  person,  Rochecliffe,  whatever  confidence  he  otherwise  reposed  in  him,  recom- 
mended that,  if  possible,  the  King  should  keep  always  out  of  his  sight,  and  when 
accidentally  discovered,  that  he  should  only  appear  in  the  character  of  Louis  Kemeguy. 
Joseph  Tomkins,  he  said,  was,  he  really  believed.  Honest  Joe ;  but  honesty  was  a  horse 
which  might  be  overburdened,  and  there  was  no  use  in  leading  our  neighbour  into 
temptation. 

It  seemed  as  if  Tomkins  himself  had  acquiesced  in  this  limitation  of  confidence 
exercised  towards  him,  or  that  he  wished  to  seem  blinder  than  he  really  was  to  the 
presence  of  this  stranger  in  the  family.  It  occurred  to  Joceline,  who  was  a  very 
shrewd  fellow,  that  once  or  twice,  when  by  inevitable  accident  Tomkins  had  met 
Kerneguy,  he  seemed  less  interested  in  the  circumstance  than  he  would  have  expected 
from  tlie  man's  disposition,  which  was  naturally  prying  and  inquisitive.  "  He  asked  no 
questions  about  the  young  stranger,"  said  Joceline — "  God  avert  that  he  knows  or 
sus])ects  too  much ! "  But  his  suspicions  were  removed,  when,  in  the  course  of  their 
subsequent  conversation,  Jo3e])h  Tomkins  mentioned  the  King's  escape  from  Bristol  as 
a  thing  positively  certain,  and  named  both  the  vessel  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  gone  off, 
and  the  master  who  commanded  her,  seeming  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report, 
that  Joceline  judged  it  im])ossible  he  could  have  the  slightest  susi)icion  of  the  reality. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  persuasion,  and  the  comradoi*hip  which  had  been  established 
between  th(»m,  the  faithful  imder-keepcr  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  his 
gossip  Tomkins,  and  be  in  readiness  to  give  the  alann  should  occasion  arise.  True,  he 
thought,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  said  friend,  notwitlLstanding  his  drunken  and 
enthusiastic  rants,  was  as  trustworthy  as  he  was  esteemed  by  Dr.  Rochecliffe ;  yet  still 
he  was  au  adventurer,  the  outside  aud  lining  of  whose  cloak  were  of  different  colours, 

*  The  Faiuilists  were  originally  founded  by  David  Gcoiige  of  Dolft,  an  cnthiuiast,  who  believed  himself  the  Meuiali. 
They  branched  ofl*  into  various  bccts  of  Grindlctonians,  Familistii  of  the  MountainK,  of  the  Valle}'«;  Familisti  of  Cape  Order, 
&c.  &c.,  of  the  Scattered  Flock,  &c.  &c.  Among  doctrines  too  wild  and  foul  to  be  quoted,  they  held  the  lawfulness  of 
occasional  conformity  with  any  predominant  sect  when  it  suited  their  convenience,  of  complying  with  the  order  of  any 
magistrate,  or  superior  power,  however  sinful.  They  disowned  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  a  law  which  had 
been  supersoded  by  the  advent  of  David  George — nay.  obeyed  the  wildest  and  loosest  dictates  of  evil  passions,  «ind  are  said 
to  hdve  practised  among  themselves  the  grossest  libertinism.  See  Edward's  Gangrttnot  Pagitt's  Jferfsiogmphia,  and  a 
very  curious  work  written  by  Ludovic  Ciaxton,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Uic  sect,  called  the  Lost  Sheep  -Foiiik/,— Small  quarto. 
London,  ICCO. 
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and  a  high  reward^  and  pardon  for  past  acts  of  malignancy,  might  tempt  him  once  more 
to  turn  his  tippet.  For  these  reasons  Joceline  kept  a  strict^  though  unostentatious  watch 
oyer  Trustj  Tomkins. 

We  have  said,  that  the  discreet  seneschal  was  universally  well  received  at  Woodstock, 
whether  in  the  borough  or  at  the  Lodge,  and  that  even  Joceline  Joliffe  was  anxious  to 
conceal  any  suspicions  which  he  could  not  altogether  repress,  under  a  great  show  of 
cordial  hospitality.  There  were,  however,  two  individuals,  who^  for  very  different 
reasons,  nourished  personal  dislike  against  the  individual  so  generally  acceptable. 

One  was  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  who  remembered,  with  great  bitterness  of  spirit^ 
the  Independent's  violent  intrusion  into  his  pulpit,  and  who  ever  spoke  of  him  in 
private  as  a  lying  missionary,  into  whom  Satan  had  put  a  spirit  of  delusion;  and 
preached,  besides,  a  solemn  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  false  prophet,  out  of  whose 
mouth  came  frogs.  The  discourse  was  highly  prized  by  the  Mayor  and  most  of  the 
better  class,  who  conceived  that  their  minister  had  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  very  root 
of  Independency.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  private  spirit  contended,  that  Joseph 
Tomkins  had  made  a  successful  and  triumphant  rally,  in  an  exhortation  on  the  ev^iing 
of  the  same  day,  in  which  he  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  many  handicraftsmen,  that 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  ^'  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by 
their  means,"  was  directly  applicable  to  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church  government* 
The  clergyman  dispatch^  an  account  of  his  adversary's  conduct  to  the  Reverend  Master 
Edwards,  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  edition  of  Grangnena,  as  a  pestilent  heretic ;  and 
Tomkins  recommended  the  parson  to  his  master,  Desborough,  as  a  good  subject  on  whom 
to  impose  a  round  fine,  for  vexing  the  private  spirit ;  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  though  the  minister  might  seem  poor,  yet  if  a  few  troopers  were  quartered  on  him 
till  the  fine  was  paid,  every  rich  shopkeeper's  wife  in  the  borough  would  rob  the  till, 
rather  than  go  without  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  with  which  to  redeem  their 
priest  from  sufferance ;  holding,  according  to  his  expression,  with  Laban,  *^  Tou  have 
taken  from  me  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more  ?  "  There  was,  of  course,  little  ccnrdiality 
between  the  polemical  disputants,  when  religious  debate  took  so  worldly  a  turn. 

But  Joe  Tomkins  was  much  more  concerned  at  the  evil  opinion  which  seemed  to  be 
entertained  against  him,  by  one  whose  good  graces  he  was  greatly  more  desirous  to 
obtain  than  those  of  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  This  was  no  other  than  pretty  Mistress 
Phoebe  Mayflower,  for  whose  conversion  he  had  felt  a  strong  vocation,  ever  since  his 
lecture  upon  Shakspeare  on  their  first  meeting  at  the  Lodge.  He  seemed  desirous, 
however,  to  carry  on  this  more  serious  work  in  private,  and  especially  to  conceal  his 
labours  from  his  friend  Joceline  Joliffe,  lest,  perchance,  he  had  been  addicted  to  jealousy. 
But  it  was  in  vain  tliat  he  plied  the  faithful  damsel,  sometimes  with  verses  from  the 
Canticles,  sometimes  with  quotations  from  Green's  Arcadia,  or  pithy  passages  from 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  doctrines  of  a  nature  yet  more  abstruse,  from  the  popular  work 
entitled  Aristotle's  Masterpiece.  Unto  no  wooing  of  his,  sacred  or  profane,  metaphy- 
sical or  physical,  would  Phaibe  Mayflower  seriously  incline. 

The  maiden  loved  Joceline  Joliffe,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  if  she  disliked 
Joseph  Tomkins  when  she  first  saw  him,  as  a  rebellious  puritan,  she  had  not  been  at  all 
reconciled  by  finding  reason  to  regard  him  as  a  hypocritical  libertine.  She  hated  him 
in  both  capacities — never  endured  his  conversation  when  she  could  escape  from  it — and 
when  obliged  to  remain,  listened  to  him  only  because  she  knew  he  had  been  so  deeply 
trusted,  that  to  offend  him  might  endanger  the  security  of  the  family,  in  the  service  of 
which  she  had  been  born  and  bred  up,  and  to  whose  interest  she  was  devoted.  For 
reasons  somewhat  similar,  she  did  not  suffer  her  dislike  of  the  steward  to  become 
manifest  before  Joceline  Joliffe,  whose  spirit,  as  a  forester  and  a  soldier,  might  have 
been  likely  to  bring  matters  to  an  arbitrement,  in  which  the  coufeau  de  chcuse  and 
quarterstaff*  of  her  favourite,  would  have  been  too  unequally  matched  with  the  long 
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rapier  and  pistols  which  his  dangerous  rival  always  carried  about  his  person.  Bat  it  is 
difficult  to  blind  jealousy  when  there  is  any  cause  of  doubt ;  and  perhaps  the  sharp  watch 
maintained  by  Joceline  on  his  comrade,  was  prompted  not  only  by  his  zeal  for  the  King's 
safety,  but  by  some  vague  suspicion  that  Tomkins  was  not  ill  disposed  to  poach  upon  his 
own  fair  manor. 

Phoebe,  in  the  meanwhile,  like  a  prudent  girl,  sheltered  herself  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  presence  of  Goody  Jellicot.  Then,  indeed,  it  is  true  the  Independent,  or  what- 
ever he  was,  used  to  follow  her  with  his  addresses  to  very  little  purpose ;  for  Phoebe 
seemed  as  deaf,  through  wilfulness,  as  the  old  matron  by  natural  infirmity.  This  indif- 
ference highly  incensed  her  new  lover,  and  induced  him  anxiously  to  watch  for  a  time 
and  place,  in  which  he  might  plead  his  suit  with  an  energy  that  should  command 
attention.  Fortune,  that  malicious  goddess,  who  so  often  ruins  us  by  granting  the  very 
object  of  our  vows,  did  at  length  procure  him  such  an  opportunity  as  he  had  long 
coveted. 

It  was  about  sunset,  or  shortly  after,  when  Phoebe,  upon  whose  activity  much  of  the 
domestic  arrangements  depended,  went  as  far  as  Fair  Rosamond's  spring  to  obtain  water 
for  the  evening  meal,  or  rather  to  gratify  the  prejudice  of  the  old  knight,  who  believed 
that  celebrated  fountain  afforded  the  choicest  supplies  of  the  necessary  element.  Such 
was  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  whole  family,  that  to  neglect  any  of  his 
wishes  that  could  be  gratified,  though  with  inconvenience  to  themselves,  would,  in  their 
estimation,  have  been  almost  equal  to  a  breach  of  religious  duty. 

To  fill  the  pitcher  had,  we  know,  been  of  late  a  troublesome  task ;  but  Joceline's 
ingenuity  had  so  far  rendered  it  easy,  by  repairing  rudely  a  part  of  the  ruined  front  of 
the  ancient  fountain,  that  the  water  was  collected,  and  trickling  along  a  wooden  spout, 
dropped  from  a  height  of  about  two  feet.  A  damsel  was  thereby  enabled  to  place  her 
pitcher  under  the  slowly  di*opping  supply,  and,  without  toil  to  herself,  might  wait  till 
her  vessel  was  filled. 

Phoebe  Mayflower,  on  the  evening  we  allude  to,  saw,  for  the  first  time,  this  little 
improvement ;  and,  justly  considering  it  as  a  piece  of  gallantry  of  her  silvan  admirer, 
designed  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  performing  her  task  in  a  more  inconvenient  manner, 
she  gratefully  employed  the  minutes  of  ease  which  the  contrivance  procured  her,  in 
reflecting  on  the  good-nature  and  ingenuity  of  the  obliging  engineer,  and  perhaps  in 
thinking  he  might  have  done  as  wisely  to  have  waited  till  she  came  to  the  fountain, 
that  he  might  have  secured  personal  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken.  But  then  she 
knew  he  was  detained  in  the  buttery  with  that  odious  Tomkins,  and  rather  than  have 
seen  the  Independent  along  with  him,  she  would  have  renounced  the  thought  of  meeting 
Joceline. 

As  she  was  thus  reflecting,  Fortune  was  malicious  enough  to  send  Tomkins  to  the 
fountain,  and  without  Joceline.  When  she  saw  his  figure  darken  the  path  up  which 
he  came,  an  anxious  reflection  came  over  the  poor  maiden's  breast,  that  she  was  alone, 
and  within  the  verge  of  the  forest,  where  in  general  persons  were  prohibited  to  come 
during  the  twilight,  for  disturbing  the  deer  settling  to  their  repose.  She  encouraged 
herself,  however,  and  resolved  to  show  no  sense  of  fear,  althougli,  as  the  steward 
approached,  there  was  something  in  the  man's  look  and  eye  no  way  calculated  to  allay 
her  apprehensions. 

"  The  blessings  of  the  evening  upon  you,  my  pretty  maiden,"  he  said.  "  I  meet  you 
even  as  the  chief  servant  of  Abraham,  who  was  a  steward  like  myself,  met  Rebecca, 
the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  at  the  well  of  the  city  of  Nahor,  in 
Mesopotamia.  Shall  I  not,  therefore,  say  to  you,  set  down  thy  pitcher  that  I  may 
drink?" 

"  The  pitcher  is  at  your  service.  Master  Tomkins,"  she  replied,  "  and  you  may  drink  as 
much  as  you  will ;  but  you  have,  I  warrant,  drank  better  liquor,  and  that  not  long  .since." 
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It  was,  indeed,  obrious  that  the  steward  had  arisen  from  a  reve!,  for  his  features  were 
somewhat  flushed,  though  he  had  stopped  far  short  of  intoxication.  Bat  Fhosbe's  alarm 
at  his  first  appearance  was  rather  increased  when  she  observed  how  he  had  been  lately 
employed. 

'*  I  do  but  use  my  privilege,  my  pretty  Rebecca ;  the  earth  is  given  to  the  saints,  and 
the  fidness  thereof.  They  shall  occupy  and  enjoy  it,  both  the  riches  of  the  mine,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  vine ;  and  they  shdl  rejoice,  and  their  hearts  be  merry  within  them. 
Thou  hast  yet  to  learn  the  privileges  of  the  saints,  my  Rebecca." 

**  My  name  is  Phosbe,"  said  the  maiden,  in  order  to  sober  the  enthusiastic  rapture 
which  he  either  felt  or  affected. 

^  Phosbe  after  the  flesh,"  he  said,  '^  but  Rebecca  being  spiritualised ;  for  art  thou  not 
a  wandering  and  stray  sheep  ? — and  am  I  not  sent  to  fetch  thee  within  the  fold  ?— 
Wherefore  else  was  it  said.  Thou  shalt  find  her  seated  by  the  well,  in  the  wood  which  is 
called  after  the  ancient  harlot,  Rosamond  ?" 

**  Tou  have  found  me  sitting  here  sure  enough,"  said  Phoebe ;  **  but  if  you  wish  to 
keep  me  company,  you  must  walk  to  the  Lodge  with  me ;  and  you  shall  carry  my  pitcher 
for  me^  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  I  will  hear  all  the  good  things  you  have  to  say  to  me  as 
we  go  along.    But  Sir  Henry  calls  for  his  glass  of  water  r^ularly  bef(»re  prayers." 

**  What !"  exclaimed  Tomkins,  **  hath  the  old  man  of  bloody  hand  and  perverse  heart 
sent  thee  hither  to  do  the  work  of  a  bondswoman  ?  Verily  thou  shalt  return  enfran- 
chised ;  and  for  the  water  thou  hast  drawn  for  him,  it  shall  be  poured  forth,  even  as 
David  caused  to  be  poured  forth  the  water  of  the  well  of  BethlehenL" 

So  saying,  he  emptied  the  water  pitcher,  in  spite  of  Phoebe's  exclamations  and 
entreaties.  He  then  replaced  the  vessel  beneath  the  little  conduit,  and  continued:— 
<'  Enow  that  this  shall  be  a  token  to  thee.  The  filling  of  that  pitcher  shall  be  like  the 
running  of  a  sand-glass ;  and  if  within  the  time  which  shall  pass  ere  it  rises  to  the  brim, 
thou  shalt  listen  to  the  words  which  I  shall  say  to  thee,  then  it  shall  be  well  with  thee, 
and  thy  place  shaU  be  high  among  those  who,  forsaking  the  instruction  which  is  as  milk 
for  babes  and  sucklings,  eat  the  strong  food  which  nourishes  manhood.  But  if  the 
pitcher  shall  overbrim  with  water  ere  thy  ear  shall  hear  and  understand,  thou  shalt  then 
be  given  as  a  prey,  and  as  a  bondsmaiden,  unto  those  who  shall  possess  the  fat  and  the 
fair  of  the  earth." 

"  You  fnghten  me,  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  "  though  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
mean  to  do  so.  I  wonder  how  you  dare  speak  words  so  like  the  good  words  in  the 
Bible,  when  you  know  how  you  laughed  at  your  own  master,  and  all  the  rest  of  them — 
when  you  helped  to  play  the  hobgoblins  at  the  Lodge." 

"  Think'st  thou  then,  thou  simple  fool,  that  in  putting  that  deceit  upon  Harrison  and 
the  rest,  I  exceeded  my  privileges  ? — Nay,  verily. — Listen  to  me,  foolish  girl.  When  in 
former  days  I  lived  the  most  wild,  malignant  rakehell  in  Oxfordshire,  frequenting  wakes 
and  fairs,  dancing  around  May-poles,  and  showing  my  lustihood  at  football  and  cudgel- 
playing — Yea,  when  I  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  uncircumcised,  Philip  Hazeldine, 
and  was  one  of  the  singers  in  the  choir,  and  one  of  the  ringers  in  the  steeple,  and  served 
the  priest  yonder,  by  name  Rochccliffe,  I  was  not  farther  from  the  straight  road  than 
when,  after  long  reading,  I  at  length  found  one  blind  guide  after  another,  all  burners  of 
bricks  in  Egypt.  I  left  them  one  by  one,  the  poor  tool  Harrison  being  the  last ;  and  by 
my  own  unassisted  strength,  I  have  struggled  forward  to  the  broad  and  blessed  light, 
whereof  thou  too,  Phciibc,  shalt  be  partaker." 

"  T  thank  you,  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  suppressing  some  fear  under  an  appear- 
ance of  indifference ;  "  but  I  shall  have  light  enough  to  carry  liome  my  pitcher,  would 
you  but  let  me  take  it ;  and  that  is  all  the  want  of  light  I  shall  have  this  evening." 

So  saying,  she  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher  from  the  fountain  ;  but  he  snatched  hold  of 
her  by  the  arm,  and  prevented  her  from  accomplishing  her  purpose.     Phoebe,  however, 
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was  the  daughter  of  a  bold  forester,  prompt  at  thoughts  of  self-defence ;  and  though  she 
missed  getting  hold  of  the  pitcher,  she  caught  up  instead  a  large  pebble,  which  she  kept 
concealed  in  her  right  hand. 

'*  Stand  up,  foolish  maiden,  and  listen,"  said  the  Independent,  sternly ;  '*  and  know, 
in  one  word,  that  sin,  for  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  punished  with  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven,  lieth  not  in  the  corporal  act,  but  in  the  thought  of  the  sinner.  Believe,  lovely 
Phoebe,  that  to  the  pure  all  acts  are  pure,  and  that  sin  is  in  our  thought,  not  in  our 
actions— -even  as  the  radiance  of  the  day  is  dark  to  a  blind  man,  but  seen  and  enjoyed 
by  him  whose  eyes  receive  it.  To  him  who  is  but  a  novice  in  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
much  is  enjoined,  much  is  prohibited ;  and  he  is  fed  with  milk  fit  for  babes, — ^for  him 
are  ordinances,  prohibitions,  and  commands.  But  the  saint  is  above  these  ordinances 
and  restraints. — To  him,  as  to  the  chosen  child  of  the  house,  is  given  the  pass-key  to 
open  all  locks  which  withhold  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  heart's  desire.  Into  such 
pleasant  paths  will  I  guide  thee,  lovely  Phoebe,  as  shall  unite  in  joy,  in  innocent  freedom, 
pleasures,  which,  to  the  unprivileged,  are  sinful  and  prohibited." 

"  I  really  wish.  Master  Tomkins,  you  would  let  me  go  home,"  said  Phoebe,  not 
comprehending  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  but  disliking  at  once  his  words  and  his 
manner.  He  went  on,  however,  with  the  accursed  and  blasphemous  doctrines,  which, 
in  common  with  others  of  the  pretended  saints,  he  had  adopted,  after  having  long  shifted 
from  one  sect  to  another,  until  he  settled  in  the  vile  belief,  that  sin,  being  of  a  character 
exclusively  spiritual,  only  existed  in  the  thoughts,  and  that  the  worst  actions  were 
permitted  to  those  who  had  attained  to  the  pitch  of  believing  themselves  above  ordi- 
nance. "  Thus,  my  Phoebe,"  he  continued,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  towards  him,  "  I  can 
offer  thee  more  than  ever  was  held  out  to  woman  since  Adam  first  took  his  bride  by  the 
hand.  It  shall  be  for  others  to  stand  dry-lipped,  doing  penance,  like  papists,  by 
abstinence,  when  the  vessel  of  pleasure  pours  forth  its  delights.  Dost  thou  love  money  ? 
— I  have  it,  and  can  procure  more — am  at  liberty  to  procure  it  on  every  hand,  and  by 
every  means — the  earth  is  mine  and  its  fulness.  Do  you  desire  power  ? — which  of  these 
poor  cheated  commisioner-feUows'  estates  dost  thou  covet,  I  will  work  it  out  for  thee ; 
for  I  deal  with  a  mightier  spirit  than  any  of  them.  And  it  is  not  without  warrant  that 
I  have  aided  the  malignant  Rochecliffe,  and  the  clown  Joliffe,  to  frighten  and  baffle  them 
in  the  guise  they  did.  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  Phoebe,  I  can  give,  or  I  can  procure  it  for 
thee — Then  enter  with  me  into  a  life  of  delight  in  this  world,  which  shall  prove  but  an 
anticipation  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  hereafter ! " 

Again  the  fanatical  voluptuary  endeavoured  to  pull  the  poor  girl  towards  him,  while 
she,  alarmed,  but  not  scared  out  of  her  presence  of  mind,  endeavoured,  by  fair  entreaty, 
to  prevail  on  him  to  release  her.  But  his  features,  in  themselves  not  marked,  had 
acquired  a  frightful  expression,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  Phoebe— do  not  think  to  escape 
— thou  art  given  to  me  as  a  captive — thou  hast  neglected  the  hour  of  grace,  and  it  has 
glided  past— See,  the  water  trickles  over  thy  pitcher,  which  was  to  be  a  sign  between 
us — Therefore  I  will  urge  thee  no  more  with  words,  of  which  thou  art  not  worthy,  but 
treat  thee  as  a  recusant  of  offered  grace." 

"  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  in  an  imploring  tone,  "  consider,  for  God's  sake,  I 
am  a  fatherless  child — do  me  no  injury,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  your  strength  and  your 
manhood — I  cannot  understand  your  fine  words — I  will  think  on  them  till  to-morrow." 
Then,  in  rising  resentment,  she  added  more  vehemently — "  I  will  not  be  used  rudely — 
stand  off,  or  I  will  do  you  a  mischief."  But,  as  he  pressed  upon  her  with  a  violence,  of 
which  the  object  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  her  right  hand,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Take  it  then,  with  a  wanion  to  you!  " — and  struck  him  an  almost  stunning 
blow  on  the  face,  with  the  pebble  which  she  held  ready  for  such  an  extremity. 

The  fanatic  let  her  go,  and  staggered  backward,  half  stupified ;  while  Phoebe  instantly 
betook  herself  to  fiight,  screaming  for  help  as  she  ran,  but  still  grasping  the  victorious 
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pebble.  Irritated  to  frenzy  bj  the  severe  blow  which  he  had  received,  Tomkina  puraoedy 
with  every  black  passion  in  his  soul  and  in  his  face,  mingled  with  fear  least  his  villanj 
should  be  discovered.  He  called  on  Phoebe  loudly  to  stop,  and  had  the  brutality  to 
menace  her  with  one  of  his  pistols  if  she  continued  to  fly.  Yet  she  slacked  not  her  pace 
for  his  threats,  and  he  must  either  have  executed  them,  or  seen  her  escape  to  carry  the 
tale  to  the  Lodge,  had  she  not  unhappily  stumbled  over  the  prqjecting  root  of  a  fiiHree. 
But  as  he  rushed  upon  his  prey,  rescue  interposed  in  the  person  of  Joceline  Jolifie,  with 
his  quarterstaff  on  his  shoulder.  "  How  now  ?  what  means  this  ? "  he  said,  stepping 
between  Phoebe  and  her  pursuer.  Tomkins,  already  roused  to  fury,  made  no  other 
answer  than  by  discharging  at  Joceline  the  pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  ball 
graaed  the  under  keeper's  face,  who,  in  requital  of  the  assault,  and  saying  **  Aha !  Let 
ash  answer  iron,"  applied  his  quarterstaff  with  so  much  force  to  the  Independent's  head, 
that  lighting  on  the  left  temple,  the  blow  proved  almost  instantly  mortal 


A  few  convulsive  struggles  were  accompanied  with  these  broken  words, — "  Joceline 
— I  am  gone — but  I  forgive  thee — Doctor  Rochecliffe — I  wish  I  had  minded  more — Ohl 

— the  clergyman — the  funeral-service" As  he  uttered  these  words,  indicative,  it  may 

be,  of  his  return  to  a  creed,  which  perhaps  he  had  never  abjured  so  thoroughly  as  he  had 
persuaded  liimself,  his  voice  was  lost  in  a  groan,  which,  rattling  in  the  throat,  seemed 
unable  to  find  its  way  to  the  air.  Tliese  were  the  last  symptoms  of  life :  the  clenched 
hands  presently  relaxed — the  closed  eyes  opened,  and  stared  on  the  heavens  a  lifeless 
jelly — the  limbs  extended  themselves  and  stiffened.  The  body,  which  was  lately 
animated  witli  life,  was  now  a  lump  of  senseless  clay — the  soul,  dismissed  from  its 
earthly  tenement  in  a  moment  so  unhallowed,  was  gone  before  the  judgment-seat 

"  Oh,  what  have  you  done? — what  have  you  done,  Joceline !"  exclaimed  Phoebe ;  "  you 
have  killed  the  man  !" 
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"  Better  than  he  should  have  killed  me,**  answered  Joceline ;  "  for  he  was  none  of  the 
blinkers  that  miss  their  mark  twice  running. — And  yet  I  am  sorry  for  him. — ^Many  a 
merry  bout  have  we  had  together  when  he  was  wild  Philip  Hazeldine,  and  then  he  was 
bad  enough ;  but  since  he  daubed  over  his  vices  with  hypocrisy,  he  seems  to  have  proved 
worse  devil  than  ever." 

"  Oh,  Joceline,  come  away,"  said  poor  Phoebe,  "  and  do  not  stand  gazing  on  him 
thus ;"  for  the  woodsman,  resting  on  his  fatal  weapon,  stood  looking  down  on  the  corpse 
with  the  appearance  of  a  man  half  stunned  at  the  event 

"  This  comes  of  the  ale  pitcher,"  she  continued,  in  the  true  style  of  female  consolation, 
^'  as  I  have  often  told  you — For  Heaven's  sake,  come  to  the  Lodge,  and  let  us  consult 
what  is  to  be  done." 

*^  Stay  first,  girl,  and  let  me  drag  him  out  of  the  path ;  we  must  not  have  him  lie  here 
in  all  men's  sight — Will  you  not  help  me,  wench  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  Joceline — I  would  not  touch  a  lock  on  him  for  all  "Woodstock." 

*^  I  must  to  this  gear  myself,  then,"  said  Joceline,  who,  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  woodsman, 
still  had  great  reluctance  to  the  necessary  task.  Something  in  the  face  and  broken  words 
of  the  dying  man  had  made  a  deep  and  terrific  impression  on  nerves  not  easily  shaken. 
He  accomplished  it,  however,  so  far  as  to  drag  the  late  steward  out  of  the  open  path, 
and  bestow  his  body  amongst  the  undergrowth  of  brambles  and  briers,  so  as  not  to  be 
visible  unless  particularly  looked  after.  He  then  returned  to  Phoebe,  who  had  sate 
speechless  all  the  while  beneath  the  tree  over  whose  roots  she  had  stumbled. 

"  Come  away,  wench,"  he  said,  '*  come  away  to  the  Lodge,  and  let  us  study  how  this 
is  to  be  answered  for — the  mishap  of  his  being  killed  will  strangely  increase  our 
danger.  What  had  he  sought  of  thee,  wench,  when  you  ran  from  him  like  a  madwoman  ? 
— But  I  can  guess — Phil  was  always  a  devil  among  the  girls,  and  I  think,  as  Doctor 
Rochecliffe  says,  that,  since  he  turned  saint,  he  took  to  himself  seven  devils  worse  than 
himself — Here  is  the  very  place  where  I  saw  him,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  raised 
against  the  old  knight,  and  he  a  child  of  the  parish — it  was  high  treason  at  least — ^but, 
by  my  faith,  he  hath  paid  for  it  at  last." 

"  But,  oh,  Joceline,"  said  Phoebe,  "  how  could  you  take  so  wicked  a  man  into  your 
counsels,  and  join  him  in  all  his  plots  about  scaring  the  roundhead  gentlemen  ?" 

**  Why  look  thee,  wench,  I  thought  I  knew  him  at  the  first  meeting,  especially  when 
Bevis,  who  was  bred  here  when  he  was  a  dog-leader,  would  not  fly  at  him ;  and  when 
we  made  up  our  old  acquaintance  at  the  Lodge,  I  found  he  kept  up  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  Doctor  Rocheclifie,  who  was  persuaded  that  he  was  a  good  King's  man,  and 
held  consequently  good  intelligence  with  him. — The  doctor  boasts  to  have  learned  much 
through  his  means ;  I  wish  to  Heaven  he  may  not  have  been  as  communicative  in  turn." 

"  Oh,  Joceline,"  said  the  waiting-woman,  "  you  should  never  have  let  him  within  the 
gate  of  the  Lodge  !" 

"  No  more  I  would,  if  I  had  known  how  to  keep  him  out ;  but  when  he  went  so 
frankly  into  our  scheme,  and  told  me  how  I  was  to  dress  myself  like  Robinson  the 
player,  whose  ghost  haunted  Harrison — I  wish  no  ghost  may  haunt  me! — ^when  he 
taught  me  how  to  bear  myself  to  terrify  his  lawful  master,  what  could  I  think,  wench  ? 
I  only  trust  the  Doctor  has  kept  the  great  secret  of  all  from  his  knowledge. — But  here 
we  are  at  the  Lodge.  Go  to  thy  chamber,  wench,  and  compose  thyself.  I  must  seek 
out  Doctor  Rocheclifie;  he  is  ever  talking  of  his  quick  and  ready  invention.  Here 
come  times,  I  think,  that  will  demand  it  all." 

Phoebe  went  to  her  chamber  accordingly ;  but  the  strength  arising  from  the  pressure 
of  danger  giving  way  when  the  danger  was  removed,  she  quickly  fell  into  a  succession 
of  hysterical  fits,  which  required  the  constant  attention  of  Dame  JeUicot,  and  the  less 
alarmed,  but  more  judicious  care  of  Mistress  Alice,  before  they  even  abated  in  their 
rapid  recurrence. 
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The  under-keeper  carried  his  news  to  the  politic  Doctor,  wbo  was  extremely 
discooeertedj  alarmed,  nay  angry  mth  Joceline,  for  having  slain  a  person  on  whose 
<x>iiuaunication8  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  rely.  Yet  his  looks  declared  hit 
suspicion,  whether  hi^  confidence  had  not  been  too  raslily  conferred — a  suspicion  which 
pressed-  him  the  more  anxiously,  that  he  was  unwulUng  to  avow  it^  as  a  derogation  from 
his  character  for  shrewdness,  on  wliich  he  valued  himself. 

Dr.  Rochecliffe's  reliance,  however,  on  the  fidelity  of  TomkinSj  had  apparently  good 
grounds.  Before  the  Civil  Wars,  as  may  be  partly  collected  from  what  ba^  been  already 
hinted  at^  Tomkins,  under  his  true  name  of  Hajjcldinc,  had  been  under  the  protection 
of  the  Rector  of  Woodstock,  occasionally  acted  as  his  clerk,  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  his  choir,  and,  being  a  hanciy  and  ingenious  fellow,  was  employed  ia 
assisting  the  antiquarian  researches  of  Dr.  Kochecliffe  through  the  iaterior  of  Woodstock. 
When  he  engaged  in  the  opposite  side  in  the  Civil  Wars,  he  still  kept  up  his  intelligence 
with  the  divine,  to  whom  he  had  afforded  what  seemed  valuable  information  from  time 
to  time.  His  assiBtance  had  latterly  been  eminently  useful  in  aiding  the  Doctor,  with 
the  assistance  of  Joccline  and  Phcebe,  in  contriving  and  executing  the  various  devicee 
by  which  the  Parliamenta^ry  Conimissioners  had  been  expelled  from  W^oodstock*  Indeed, 
hiB  services  in  this  respect  had  been  thought  worthy  of  no  less  a  reward  than  a  present 
of  what  plate  remained  at  the  Lodge,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  Independent 
accordingly.  The  Doctor,  therefore,  while  admitting  he  might  be  a  bad  man,  regretted 
him  as  a  useful  one,  whose  death,  if  enquired  after,  was  likely  to  bring  additional 
danger  on  a  house  which  danger  already  surrounded,  and  which  contained  a  pledge  so 
predoua. 


Ccutio.  That  thrust  had  been  my  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'»t. 

Othbli.0. 


^N  the  dark  October  night  succeeding  the  evening  on  which  Tomkins  was 
slain.  Colonel  Everard,  besides  his  constant  attendant  Roger  Wildrake,  had 
Master  Nehemiah  Holdenough  with  him  as  a  guest  at  supper.  The  devotions 
of  the  evening  having  been  performed  according  to  the  Presbyterian  fashion, 
a  light  entertainment,  and  a  double  quart  of  burnt  claret,  were  placed  before  his  friends 
at  nine  o'clock,  an  hour  unusually  late.  Master  Holdenough  soon  engaged  himself  in  a 
polemical  discourse  against  Sectaries  and  Independents,  without  being  aware  that  his 
eloquence  was  not  very  interesting  to  his  principal  hearer,  whose  ideas  in  the  meanwhile 
wandered  to  Woodstock  and  all  which  it  contained — the  Prince,  who  lay  concealed 
there — ^his  uncle — above  all,  Alice  Lee.  As  for  Wildrake,  after  bestowing  a  mental 
curse  both  on  Sectaries  and  Presbyterians,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  never  a  barrel  the 
better  herring,  he  stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  would  probably  have  composed  himself  to 
rest,  but  that  he  as  well  as  his  patron  had  thoughts  which  murdered  sleep. 

The  party  were  waited  upon  by  a  little  gipsy-looking  boy,  in  an  orange-tawny 
doublet,  much  decayed,  and  garnished  with  blue  worsted  lace.  The  rogue  looked 
somewhat  stinted  in  size,  but  active  both  in  intelligence  and  in  limb,  as  his  black  eyes 
seemed  to  promise  by  their  vivacity.  He  was  an  attendant  of  Wildndce's  choice,  who  had 
conferred  on  him  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Spitfire,  and  had  promised  him  promotion  so 
soon  as  his  young  protege.  Breakfast,  was  fit  to  succeed  him  in  his  present  office.  It 
need  scarce  be  said  that  the  menage  was  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Colonel 
Everard,  who  allowed  Wildrake  to  arrange  the  household  very  much  according  to  his 
pleasure.  The  page  did  not  omit,  in  offering  the  company  wine  from  time  to  time,  to 
accommodate  Wildrake  with  about  twice  the  number  of  opportunities  of  refreshing 
himself  which  he  considered  it  necessary  to  afford  to  the  Colonel  or  his  reverend  guest. 
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While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  good  diyine  loBt  in  his  own  argument,  and  the  hearers 
in  their  private  thoughts,  their  attention  was  about  half-past  ten  arrested  by  a  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  house.    To  those  who  have  anxious  hearts,  trifles  give  cause  of  alarm. 

Even  a  thing  so  simple  as  a  knock  at  the  door  may  have  a  character  which  excites 
apprehensiwu  .  This  was  no  quiet  gentle  tap,  intimating  a  modest  intruder ;  no  redoubled 
rattle^  as  the  pompous  annunciation  of  some  vain  person;  neither  did  it  resemble  the 
formal  summons  to  formal  business,  nor  the  cheerful  visit  of  some  welcome  friend.  It 
was  a  single  blow,  solemn  and  stem,  if  not  actually  menacing  in  the  soimd.  The  door 
was.  opmei  by  soine  of  the  persons  of  the  house ;  a  heavy  foot  ascended  the  stair, 
a  stoat  man  entered  the  room,  and  drawing  the  doak  from  his  face,  said,  **  Markham 
Eveniird,  t'greet  thee  in  God's  name." 

It  was  Gtonend  CromwelL 

Everard,  surprised  and  taken  at  unawares,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  words  to 
express  his  astonishment.  A  bustle  occurred  in  receiving  the  General,  assisting  him  to 
uncloak  himself,  and  offering  in  dumb  show  the  civilities  of  reception.  The  General 
cast  his  keen  eye  around  the  apartment,  and  fixing  it  first  on  the  diving  addressed 
Everard  as  follows : 

^  A  reverend  man  I  see  is  with  thee.  Thou  art  not  one  of  those,  good  Markham, 
who  let  the  time  unnoted  and  unimproved  pass  away.  Casting  aside  the  things  of  this 
world — ^pressing  forward  to  those  of  the  next — it  is  by  thus  using  our  time  in  this  poor 

seat  of  terrestrial  sin  and  care,  that  we  may,  as  it  were But  how  is  this?"  he 

continued,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  and  speaking  briefly,  sharply,  and  anxiously; 
"  one  hath  left  the  room  since  I  entered  ?** 

Wildrake  had,  indeed,  been  absent  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  had  now  returned,  and 
stepped  forward  from  a  bay  window,  as  if  he  had  been  out  of  sight  only,  not  out 
of  the  apartment  **  Not  so,  sir,  I  stood  but  in  the  background  out  of  respect.  Noble 
General,  I  hope  all  is  well  with  the  Estate,  that  your  Excellency  makes  us  so  late  a  visit? 
Would  not  your  Excellency  choose  some  " 

"  Ah  I"  said  Oliver,  looking  sternly  and  fixedly  at  him — "  Our  trusty  Gro-between — 
our  faithful  confidant. — No  sir ;  at  present  I  desire  nothing  more  than  a  kind  reception, 
which,  methinks,  my  friend  Markham  Everard  is  in  no  hurry  to  give  me." 

"  You  bring  your  o^vn  welcome,  my  lord,"  said  Everard,  compelling  himself  to  speak. 
"  I  can  only  trust  it  was  no  bad  news  that  made  your  Excellency  a  late  traveller,  and 
ask,  like  my  follower,  what  refreshment  I  shall  command  for  your  accommodation." 

"  The  state  is  sound  and  healthy,  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the  General ;  "  and  yet  the 
less  so,  that  many  of  its  members,  wlio  have  been  hitherto  workers  together,  and 
propounders  of  good  counsel,  and  advancers  of  the  public  weal,  have  now  waxed  cold  in 
their  love  and  in  their  aftection  for  the  Good  Cause,  for  which  we  should  be  ready,  in 
our  various  degrees,  to  act  and  do  so  soon  as  we  are  called  to  act  that  whereunto  we  are 
appointed,  neither  rashly  nor  over-slothfuUy,  neither  lukewarmly  nor  over-violently,  but 
with  such  a  frame  and  disposition,  in  which  zeal  and  charity  may,  as  it  were,  meet  and 
kiss  each  other  in  our  streets.  Howbeit,  because  we  look  back  after  we  have  put  our 
hand  to  the  plough,  therefore  is  our  force  waxed  dim." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  who,  listening  with  some  impatience, 
began  to  guess  in  whose  company  he  stood — "  Pardon  me,  for  unto  this  I  have  a  warrant 
to  speak."  ^ 

"  Ah!  ah!"  said  Cromwell.  "  Surely,  most  worthy  sir,  we  grieve  the  Spirit  when 
we  restrain  those  pourings  forth,  which  like  water  from  a  rock" 

"  Nay,  therein  I  differ  from  you,  sir,"  said  Holdenough ;  "  for  as  there  is  the  mouth 
to  transmit  the  food,  and  the  profit  to  digest  what  Heaven  hath  sent ;  so  is  the  preacher 
ordained  to  teach  and  the  people  to  hear;  the  shepherd  to  gather  the  fiock  into  the 
sheepfold,  the  sheep  to  profit  by  the  care  of  the  shepherd." 

Vol.  X.  T 
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"  Ah  I  my  worthy  sir,"  said  Cromwell,  with  much,  unction,  "  methinks  you  verge 
upon  the  great  mistake,  which  supposes  that  churches  are  tall  large  houses  built  by 
masons,  and  hearers  are  men — wealthy  men,  who  pay  tithes,  the  larger  as  well  as  the 
less ;  and  that  the  priests,  men  in  black  gowns  or  grey  cloaks,  who  receive  the  same,  are 
in  guerdon  the  only  distributors  of  Christian  blessings ;  whereas,  in  my  apprehension, 
there  is  more  of  Christian  liberty  in  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  hungry  soul  to 
seek  his  edification  where  it  can  be  fountl,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  lay  teacher,  who 
claimeth  his  warrant  from  Heaven  alone,  or  at  the  dispensation  of  those  who  take 
ordination  and  degrees  from  synods  and  universities,  at  best  but  associations  of  poor 
sinful  creatures  like  themselves." 

"  You  speak  you  know  not  what,  sir,"  replied  Holdenough,  impatiently.  "  Can  light 
come  out  of  darkness,  sense  out  of  ignorance,  or  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  from 
such  ignorant  mediciners  as  give  poisons  instead  of  wholesome  medjcaments,  and  cram 
with  filth  tlie  stomachs  of  such  as  seek  to  them  for  food."  This,  which  the  Presby- 
terian divine  uttered  rather  warmly,  the  General  answered  with  the  utmost  mildness. 

"  Lack-a-day,  lack-a-day  !  a  learned  man,  but  intemperate ;  over-zeal  hath  eaten  him 
up. — A  well-a-<lay,  sir,  you  may  talk  of  your  regular  gospel-meals,  but  a  word  spoken 
in  season  by  one  whose  heart  is  with  your  heart,  just  perhaps  when  you  are  riding  on 
to  encounter  an  enemy,  or  are  about  to  mount  a  breach,  is  to  the  poor  spirit  like 
a  rasher  on  the  coals,  which  the  hungry  shall  find  preferable  to  a  great  banquet,  at  such 
times  when  the  full  soul  loatheth  the  honey-comb.  Nevertheless,  although  I  speak  thus 
in  my  poor  judgment,  I  would  not  put  force  on  the  conscience  of  any  man,  leaving  to 
the  learned  to  follow  the  learned,  and  the  wise  to  be  instructed  by  the  wise,  while  poor 
simple  wretched  souls  are  not  to  be  denied  a  drink  from  the  stream  which  runneth  by 
the  way. — Ay,  verily,  it  will  be  a  comely  sight  in  England  when  men  shall  go  on  as  in 
a  better  world,  bearing  with  each  other's  infirmities,  joining  in  each  other's  comforts — 
Ay,  truly,  the  rich  drink  out  of  silver  flagons,  and  goblets  of  silver,  the  poor  out  of 
paltry  bowls  of  wood — and  even  so  let  it  be,  since  they  both  drink  the  same  element." 

Here  an  officer  opened  tlie  door  and  looked  in,  to  whom  Cromwell,  exchanging  the 
canting  drawl,  in  which  it  seemed  he  might  have  gone  on  interminably,  for  the  short 
brief  tone  of  action,  called  out,  "  Pearson,  is  he  come?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson  ;  "  we  have  enquired  for  him  at  the  place  you  noted,  and 
also  at  other  haunts  of  his  about  the  town." 

"  The  knave  !"  said  Cromwell,  with  bitter  emphasis ;  "  can  he  have  proved  false  ? — No, 
no,  his  interest  is  too  deeply  engaged.     We  shall  find  him  by  and  by. — Hark  thee  liither." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  the  reader  must  imagine  the  alarm  of 
Everard.  He  was  certain  that  the  personal  attendance  of  Cromwell  must  be  on  some 
most  important  account,  and  he  could  not  but  strongly  suspect  that  the  General  had 
some  information  respecting  Charles's  lurking  place.  If  taken,  a  renewal  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  30th  of  January  was  instantly  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  family  of  Lee,  with  himself  probably  included,  must  be  the  necessary  consequence. 

He  looked  eagerly  for  consolation  at  Wildrake,  whose  countenance  expressed  much 
alarm,  which  he  endeavoured  to  bear  out  with  his  usual  look  of  confidence.  But  the 
weight  within  was  too  great ;  he  shufiled  with  his  feet,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  twisted  his 
hands,  like  an  unassured  witness  before  an  acute  and  not  to  be  deceived  judge. 

Oliver,  meanwhile,  left  his  company  not  a  minute's  leisure  to  take  counsel  together. 
Even  while  his  perplexed  eloquence  flowed  on  in  a  stream  so  mazy  that  no  one  could 
discover  which  way  its  course  was  tending,  his  sharp  watchful  eye  rendered  all  attempts 
of  Everard  to  hold  communication  with  Wildrake,  even  by  signs,  altogether  vain. 
Everard,  indeed,  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  window,  then  glanced  at  Wildrake,  as  if  to 
hint  there  might  be  a  possibility  to  escape  that  way.  But  the  cavalier  had  replied  with 
a  disconsolate  shake  of  the  head,  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.     Everard, 
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liiereforey  lost  all  hope,  and  the  melancholy  feeling  of  approaching  and  inevitable  evil, 
was  only  varied  bj  anxiety  concerning  the  shape  and  manner  in  which  it  was  about  to 
make  its  approach. 

But  Wildrake  had  a  spark  of  hope  left.  The  very  instant  Cromwell  entered  he  had 
got  oat  of  the  room,  and  down  to  the  door  of  the  house.  ^'  Back — ^back !"  repeated  by 
two  armed  sentinels,  convinced  him  that,  as  his  fears  had  anticipated,  the  General  had 
come  neither  unattended  nor  unprepared.  He  turned  on  his  heel,  ran  up  stairs^  and 
meeting  on  the  landing-place  the  boy  whom  he  called  Spitfire,  hurried  him  into  the  small 
iqmrtment  which  he  occupied  as  his  own.  Wildrake  had  been  shooting  that  morning, 
and  game  lay  on  the  table.  He  pulled  a  feather  from  a  woodcock's  wing,  and  saying 
hastily,  ^'  For  thy  life^  Spitfire,  mind  my  orders — ^I  will  put  thee  safe  out  at  the  window 
into  the  court — ^the  yard  wall  is  not  high — and  there  will  be  no  sentry  there— Fly  to  the 
Lodge,  as  thou  wouldst  win  Heaven,  and  give  this  feather  to  Mistress  Alice  Lee^  if 
possible — if  not,  to  Joceline  Jolifie — say  I  have  won  the  wager  of  the  young  lady. 
Dost  mark  me,  boy?' 

The  sharp-witted  youth  clapped  his  hand  in  his  master's,  and  only  replied,  ^'Done^ 
and  done." 

Wildrake  opened  the  window,  and,  though  the  height  was  considerable^  he  contrived 
to  let  the  boy  down  safely  by  holding  his  cloak.  A  heap  of  straw  on  which  Spitfire 
lighted  rendered  the  descent  perfectly  safe,  and  Wildrake  saw  him  scramble  over  the 
wan  of  the  court-yard,  at  the  angle  which  bore  on  a  back  lane ;  and  so  rapidly  was  this 
accomplished,  that  the  cavalier  had  just  re-entered  the  room,  when,  the  bustle  attending 
Cromwell's  arrival  subsiding,  his  own  absence  began  to  be  noticed. 

He  remained  during  Cromwell's  lecture  on  the  vanity  of  creeds^  anxious  in  mind 
whether  he  might  not  have  done  better  to  send  an  explicit  verbal  message,  since  there 
was  no  time  to  write.  But  the  chance  of  the  boy  being  stopped,  or  becoming  confbsed 
with  feeling  himself  the  messenger  of  a  hurried  and  important  communication,  made 
him,  on  the  whole,  glad  that  he  had  preferred  a  more  enigmatical  way  of  conveying  the 
intelligence.  He  had,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  his  patron,  for  he  was  conscious  still 
of  a  spark  of  hope. 

Pearson  had  scarce  shut  the  door,  when  Holdenough,  as  ready  in  arms  against  the 
future  Dictator  as  he  had  been  prompt  to  encounter  the  supposed  phantoms  and  fiends  of 
Woodstock,  resumed  his  attack  upon  the  schismatics,  whom  he  undertook  to  prove  to  be 
at  once  soul-slayers,  false  brethren,  and  false  messengers ;  and  was  proceeding  to  allege 
texts  in  behalf  of  liis  proposition,  when  Cromwell,  apparently  tired  of  the  discussion,  and 
desirous  to  introduce  a  discourse  more  accordant  with  his  real  feelings,  interrupted  him, 
though  very  civilly,  and  took  the  discourse  into  his  own  hands. 

"  Lack-a-day,"  he  said,  "  the  good  man  speaks  truth,  according  to  his  knowledge  and 
to  his  lights, — ay,  bitter  truths,  and  hard  to  be  digested,  while  we  see  as  men  see,  and 
not  with  the  eyes  of  angels. — False  messengers,  said  the  reverend  man? — ay,  truly, 
the  world  is  full  of  such.  You  shall  see  them  who  will  carry  your  secret  message  to 
the  house  of  your  mortal  foe,  and  will  say  to  him,  *  Lo  !  my  master  is  going  forth  with  a 
small  train,  by  such  and  such  desolate  places  ;  be  you  speedy,  therefore,  that  you  may 
arise  and  slay  him.'  And  another,  who  knoweth  where  the  foe  of  your  house,  and 
enemy  of  your  person,  lies  hidden,  shall,  instead  of  telling  his  master  thereof,  carry 
tidings  to  the  enemy  even  where  he  lurketh,  saying,  *  Lo  !  my  master  knoweth  of  your 
secret  abode— up  now,  and  fly,  lest  he  come  on  thee  like  a  lion  on  his  prey.' — But  shall 
this  go  without  punishment  ?"  looking  at  Wildrake  with  a  withering  glance.  "  Now,  as 
my  soul  liveth,  and  as  He  liveth  who  hath  made  me  a  ruler  in  Israel,  such  false 
messengers  shall  be  knitted  to  gibbets  on  the  wayside,  and  their  right  hands  shall  be 
nailed  above  their  heads,  in  an  extended  position,  as  if  pointing  out  to  others  the  road 
from  which  they  themselves  have  strayed !" 

"  Surely,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  "  it  is  right  to  cut  off  such  offenders." 

T  2 
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"  Thank  je,  Mass-John,"  muttered  Wildrake ;  "  when  did  the  Presbyterian  fail  to 
lend  the  devil  a  shove  T 

*^  But,  I  saj,"  continued  Holdenough,  *'  that  the  matter  is  estranged  from  oar  present 
purpose,  for  the  false  brethren  of  whom  I  ppoke  are" 

"  Right,  excellent  sir,  they  be  those  of  our  own  house,"  answered  Cromwell ;  **  the 
good  man  is  right  once  more.  Ay,  of  whom  can  we  now  say  that  he  is  a  true  brother, 
although  he  has  lain  in  the  same  womb  with  us?  Although  we  have  struggled  in 
the  same  cause,  eat  at  the  same  table,  fouglit  in  the  same  battle,  worshipped  at  the 
same  throne,  there  shall  be  no  truth  in  him. — Ah,  I^Iarkham  Everard,  Markham 
Everard !" 

He  paused  at  this  ejaculation ;  and  Everard,  desirous  at  once  of  knowing  how  far  lie 
stood  committed,  replied,  "  Your  Excellency  seems  to  have  something  in  your  mind  in 
which  I  am  concerned.  May  I  request  you  will  speak  it  out,  that  I  may  know  what 
I  am  accused  of?" 

"  Ah,  Mark,  Mark,"  replied  the  General,  "  there  needeth  no  accuser  speak  when  the 
still  small  voice  speaks  within  us.  Is  there  not  moisture  on  thy  brow,  Mark  Everard  ? 
Is  there  not  trouble  in  thine  eye  ?  Is  there  not  a  failure  in  thy  frame  ?  And  who  ever  saw 
such  things  in  noble  and  stout  Markham  Everard,  wliose  brow  was  only  moist  after  having 
worn  the  helmet  for  a  summer's  day ;  whose  hand  only  shook  when  it  had  wielded  for 
houi-s  the  weighty  falchion  ? — But  go  to,  man  !  thou  doubtcst  over  much.  Hast  thou  not 
been  to  me  as  a  brother,  and  shall  I  not  forgive  thee  even  the  seventy-seventh  time  ? 
The  knave  hath  tarried  somewhere,  who  should  have  done  by  this  time  an  office  of  much 
import.  Take  advantage  of  his  absence,  Mark  ;  it  is  a  grace  that  God  give^  thee  beyond 
expectance.     I  do  not  say,  fall  at  my  feet ;  but  speak  to  me  as  a  friend  to  his  friend." 

"  I  have  never  said  any  thing  to  your  Excellency  that  was  in  the  least  undeserving 
the  title  you  have  assigned  to  me,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  proudly. 

*'  Nay,  nay,  Markham,"  answered  Cromwell ;  "  I  say  not  you  have.  But — ^but  you 
ought  to  have  remembered  the  message  I  sent  you  by  that  person"  (pointing  to 
Wildrake  ;)  "  and  you  must  reconcile  it  with  your  conscience,  how,  having  such  a 
message,  guarded  with  such  reasons,  you  could  think  yourself  at  liberty  to  expel  my 
friends  from  Woodstock,  being  determined  to  disappoint  my  object,  whilst  you  availed 
yourself  of  the  boon,  on  condition  of  which  my  waiTant  was  issued." 

Everard  was  about  to  reply,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  Wildrake  stepped  forward  ; 
and  with  a  voice  and  look  very  different  from  his  ordinary  manner,  and  approaching  a 
good  deal  to  real  dignity  of  mind,  said,  boldly  and  calmly,  "  You  are  mistaken.  Master 
Cromwell ;  and  address  yourself  to  the  wrong  party  here." 

The  speech  was  so  sudden  and  intrepid  that  Cromwell  stepped  a  pace  back,  and 
motioned  with  his  right  hand  towards  Ids  weapon,  as  if  he  had  expected  that  an  address 
of  a  nature  so  unusually  bold  was  to  be  followed  by  some  act  of  violence.  He  instantly 
resumed  his  indifferent  posture  ;  and,  irritated  at  a  smile  which  he  observed  on  Wildrake's 
countenance,  he  said,  with  the  dignity  of  one  long  accustomed  to  see  all  tremble  before 
him,  "  This  to  me,  fellow  !     Know  you  to  whom  you  speak  ?" 

"  Fellow  !"  echoed  Wildrake,  whose  reckless  humour  was  now  completely  set  afloat — 
"  No  fellow  of  yours.  Master  Oliver.  I  have  known  the  day  when  Roger  Wildrake  of 
Squattlesea-mere,  Lincoln,  a  handsome  young  gallant,  with  a  good  estate,  would  have 
been  thought  no  fellow  of  the  bankrupt  brewer  of  Huntingdon." 

"  Be  silent !"  said  Everard ;  "  be  silent,  Wildrake,  if  you  love  your  life  I" 

**  I  care  not  a  maravedi  for  my  life,"  said  Wildrake.  "  Zounds,  if  he  dislikes  what 
I  say,  let  him  take  to  his  tools  !  I  know,  after  all,  he  hath  good  blood  in  his  veins  !  and 
I  will  indulge  him  with  a  turn  in  the  court  yonder,  had  he  been  ten  times  a  brewer." 

"  Such  ribaldiy,  friend,"  said  Oliver,  "  I  treat  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  But  if 
thou  hast  any  thing  to  say  touching  the  matter  in  question  speak  out  like  a  man,  tliough 
thou  look'st  more  like  a  beast." 
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**  All  I  have  to  saj  is,"  replied  Wildrake,  '^  that  whereas  you  blame  Everard  ffx  aoting  on 
your  warranty  as  you  call  it,  I  can  tell  you  he  knew  not  a  word  of  the  rascally  oonditions 
you  talk  of.     I  took  care  of  that ;  and  you  may  take  the  vengeance  on  me^  if  you  list." 

''SlaTel  dare  you  tell  this  to  tne?^  said  Cromwell,  still  heedfully  restraining  his 
pasaiooj  which  he  felt  was  about  to  discharge  itself  upon  an  unworthy  object 
:  **  Ay,  you  will  make  every  Englishman  a  slavey  if  you  have  your  own  way,**  said 
Wildrake^  not  a  whit  abashed ; — ^for  .the  awe  which  had  formerly  overcome  him  when 
alone  with  this  remarkable  man,  had  vanished,  now  that  they  were  engaged  in  an  alter- 
cation before  witnesses. — '*  But  do  your  worsts  Master  Oliver ;  I  tell  you  beforehand,  the 
bird  has  escaped  you." 

^*Toa  dare  not  say  so! — ^Escaped? — So  ho!  Pearson!  tell  the  soldiers  to  mount 
instantly. — Thou  art  a  lying  fool! — ^Escaped? — Where,  or  from  whence?" 

**  Ay,  that  is  the  question,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  for  look  you,  sir — ^that  men  do  go  firom 
hence  is  certain— -but  how  they  go,  or  to  what  quarter" 

Cromwell  stood  attentive,  expecting  some  useful  hint  from  the  careless  impetuosity  of 
the  cavalier,  upon  the  route  which  the  King  might  have  taken. 

•— '^  Or  to  what  quarter,  as  I  said  before,  why,  your  Excellency,  Master  Oliver,  may 
^en  find  that  out  yourself." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  unsheathed  bis  rapier,  and  made  a  full  pass  at  the 
GeneraPs  body.  Had  his  sword  met  no  other  impediment  than  the  buff  jerkin, 
Cromwell's  course  had  ended  on  the  spot.  But,  fearful  of  such  attempts,  the  General 
wore  under  his  military  dress  a  shirt  of  the  finest  mail,  made  of  rings  of  the  best  steel, 
and  so  light  and  flexible  that  it  was  little  or  no  encumbrance  to  the  motions  of  the 
wearer.  It  proved  his  safety  on  this  occasion,  for  the  rapier  sprung  in  shivers ;  while 
the  owner,  now  held  back  by  Everard  and  Holdenough,  fiung  the  hilt  with  passion  on 
the  ground,  exclaiming,  **  Be  damned  the  hand  that  forged  thee ! — To  serve  me  so  long, 
and  fail  me  when  thy  true  service  would  have  honoured  us  both  for  ever  I  But  no  good 
could  come  of  thee,  since  thou  wort  pointed,  even  in  jest,  at  a  learned  divine  of  tha 
Church  of  Engknd." 

In  the  first  instant  of  alarm,  and  perhaps  suspecting  Wildrake  might  be  supported  by 
others,  Cromwell  half  drew  from  his  bosom  a  concealed  pistol,  which  he  hastily  returned, 
observing  that  both  Everard  and  the  clergyman  were  withholding  the  cavalier  from 
another  attempt. 

Pearson  and  a  soldier  or  two  rushed  in — "  Secure  that  fellow,"  said  the  General,  in 
the  indifferent  tone  of  one  to  whom  imminent  danger  was  too  familiar  to  cause  irritation 
— "  Bind  him — but  not  so  hard,  Pearson ;" — for  the  men,  to  show  their  zeal,  were 
drawing  their  belts,  which  they  used  for  want  of  cords,  brutally  tight  round  Wildrake's 
limbs.     "  He  would  have  assassinated  me,  but  I  would  reserve  him  for  his  fit  doom."    . 

"  Assassinated  ! — I  scorn  your  words,  Master  Oliver,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  I  profiered 
you  a  fair  duello." 

"  Shall  we  shoot  him  in  the  street,  for  an  example  ?"  said  Pearson  to  Cromwell ;  while 
Everard  endeavoured  to  stop  Wildrake  from  giving  further  offence. 

**  On  your  life  harm  him  not ;  but  let  him  be  kept  in  safe  ward,  and  well  looked 
after,"  said  Cromwell;  while  the  prisoner  exclaimed  to  Everard,  ** I  prithee  let  me 
alone — I  am  now  neither  thy  follower,  nor  any  man's,  and  I  am  as  willing  to  die  as  ever 
I  was  to  take  a  cup  of  liquor. — And  hark  ye,  speaking  of  that,  Master  Oliver,  you  w^ere 
once  a  jolly  fellow,  prithee  let  one  of  thy  lobsters  here  advance  yonder  tankard  to  my 
lips,  and  your  Excellency  shall  hear  a  toast,  a  song,  and  a — secret." 

"  Unloose  his  head,  and  hand  the  debauched  beast  the  tankard,"  said  Oliver ;  "  while 
yet  he  exists,  it  were  shame  to  refuse  him  the  element  he  lives  in." 

"  Blessings  on  your  head  for  once,"  said  Wildrake,  whose  object  in  continuing  this 
wild  discourse  was,  if  possible,  to  gain  a  little  delay,  when  every  moment  was  precious. 
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"  Thou  hast  brewed  good  ale,  and  that's  warrant  for  a  blessing.  For  my  toast  and  my 
song,  here  they  go  together — 

Son  of  a  witch,  And  rot  above  ground, 

Mayst  thou  die  in  a  ditch,  While  the  world  shall  reaoond 

With  the  batchers  who  back  thy  quarrels;  A  welcome  to  Royal  King  Charles. 

And  now  for  my  secret,  that  you  may  not  say  I  had  your  liquor  for  nothing — ^I  fancy 
my  song  will  scarce  pass  current  for  much — My  secret  is,  Master  Cromwell — that  the 
bird  is  flown — and  your  red  nose  will  be  as  wliite  as  your  winding-sheet  before  you  can 
smell  out  which  way." 

"  Pshaw,  rascal,"  answered  Cromwell,  contemptuously,  "  keep  your  scurrile  jests  for 
the  gibbet  foot." 

"  I  shall  look  on  the  gibbet  more  boldly,"  replied  Wildrake,  "  than  I  have  seen  you 
look  on  the  Royal  Martyr's  picture." 

This  reproach  touched  Cromwell  to  the  very   quick. — "  Villain !"  he   exclaimed ; 

"  drag  him  hence,  draw  out  a  party,  and But  hold,  not  now — to  prison  with  him — 

let  him  be  close  watched,  and  gagged,  if  he  attempts  to  speak  to  the  sentinels — Nay, 
hold — I  mean,  put  a  bottle  of  brandy  into  his  cell,  and  he  will  gag  himself  in  his  own 
way,  I  warrant  you — When  day  comes,  that  men  can  see  the  example,  he  shall  be 
gagged  after  my  fashion." 

During  the  various  breaks  in  his  orders,  the  General  was  evidently  getting  command 
of  his  temper  ;  and  though  he  began  in  fury,  he  ended  with  the  contemptuous  sneer  of 
one  who  overlooks  the  abusive  language  of  an  inferior.  Sometliing  remained  on  his 
mind  notwitlistanding,  for  he  continued  standing,  as  if  fixed  to  the  same  spot  in  the 
apartment,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  with  closed  hand  pressed  against  his  lips, 
like  a  man  who  is  musing  deeply.  Pearson,  who  was  about  to  speak  to  him,  drew  back, 
and  made  a  sign  to  those  in  the  room  to  be  silent. 

Master  Holdenough  did  not  mark,  or,  at  least,  did  not  obey  it.  Approaching  the 
General,  he  said,  in  a  respectful  but  firm  tone,  "  Did  I  understand  it  to  be  your 
Excellency's  purpose  that  this  poor  man  shall  die  next  morning  ?" 

"  Hah  !"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  starting  from  his  reverie,  "  what  say'st  thou  ?  " 

"  I  took  leave  to  ask,  if  it  was  your  will  tliat  this  unliappy  man  sliould  die  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Whom  saidst  thou  ?"  demanded  Cromwell :  "  jNIarkham  Everard— shall  he  die,  saidst 
thou?" 

"  God  forbid  I"  replied  Holdenough,  stepping  back — "  I  asked  whether  this  blinded 
creature,  Wildrake,  was  to  be  so  suddenly  cut  off?" 

"  Ay,  marry  is  he,"  said  Cromwell,  "  were  the  whole  General  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster — the  whole  Sanhedrim  of  Presbytery — ^to  offer  bail  for  him." 

"  If  you  will  not  think  better  of  it,  sir,"  said  Holdenough,  "  at  least  give  not  the  poor 
man  the  means  of  destroying  his  senses — Let  me  go  to  him  as  a  divine,  to  watch  with 
him,  in  case  he  may  yet  be  admitted  into  the  vineyard  at  the  latest  hour — yet  brought 
into  the  sheepfold,  though  he  has  neglected  the  call  of  the  pastor  till  time  is  wellnigh 
closed  upon  him." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  Everard,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silence,  because  he  knew 
Cromwell's  temper  on  such  occasions,  "  think  better  of  what  you  do ! " 

"  Is  it  for  thee  to  teach  me?"  replied  Cromwell ;  "  think  thou  of  thine  own  matters, 
and  believe  me  it  will  require  all  thy  wit. — And  for  you,  reverend  sir,  I  will  have  no 
father-confessors  attend  my  prisoners — no  tales  out  of  school.  If  the  fellow  thirsts  after 
ghostly  comfort,  as  he  is  much  more  like  to  thirst  after  a  quartern  of  brandy,  there  is 
Corporal  Humgudgeon,  who  commands  the  corps  de  garde^  will  preach  and  pray  as  well 
as  the  best  of  ye. — But  this  delay  is  intolerable — Comes  not  this  fellow  yet?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson.  "  Had  we  not  better  go  down  to  the  Lodge  ?  The 
news  of  our  coming  hither  may  else  get  there  before  us." 
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**  Trae,"  said  Cromwell,  speaking  aside  to  his  officer,  '^  but  jou  know  Tomkins  warned 
OS  against  doing  so,  alleging  there  were  so  many  postern-doors,  and  saUyports,  and  con- 
cealed entrances  in  the  old  house,  that  it  was  like  a  rabbit-warren,  and  that  an  escape 
might  be  easily  made  under  our  very  noses,  unless  he  were  with  us,  to  point  out  all  the 
ports  which  should  be  guarded.  He  hinted,  too^  that  he  might  be  delayed  a  few  minutes 
after  his  time  of  appointment — ^but  we  have  now  waited  half-an-hour." 

<<Does  your  Excellency  think  Tomkins  is  certainly  to  be  depended  upon?"  said 
Pearson. 

^^  As  far  as  his  interest  goes,  unquestionably,''  replied  the  GeneraL  *^  He  has  ever 
been  the  pump  by  which  I  have  sucked  the  marrow  out  of  many  a  plot,  in  special  those 
of  the  conceited  fool  RochecliiTe,  who  is  goose  enough  to  believe  that  such  a  fellow  as 
Tomkins  would  value  any  thing  beyond  the  offer  of  the  best  bidder.  And  yet  it  groweth 
late — I  fear  we  must  to  the  Lodge  without  him — Yet,  all  things  well  considered,  I  will 
tarry  here  till  midnight. — ^Ah !  Everard,  thou  mightest  put  this  gear  to  rights  if  thou 
wilt !  Shall  some  foolish  principle  of  fantastic  punctilio  have  more  weight  with  thee, 
man,  than  have  the  pacification  and  welfare  of  England ;  the  keeping  of  faith  to  thy 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  who  will  be  yet  more  so,  and  the  fortune  and  security  of  thy 
relations  ?  Are  these,  I  say,  lighter  in  the  balance  than  the  cause  of  a  worthless  boy, 
who,  with  his  father  and  his  father's  house,  have  troubled  Israel  for  fifty  years  ?" 

**  I  do  not  understand  your  Excellency,  nor  at  what  service  you  pointy  which  I  can 
honestly  render,"  replied  Everard.  "  That  which  is  dishonest  I  should  be  loth  that 
you  proposed." 

^^  Then  this  at  least  might  suit  your  honesty,  or  scrupulous  humour,  call  it  which 
thou  wilt,"  said  CromwelL  ^'  Thou  knowest,  surely,  all  the  passages  about  Jesebd's 
palace  down  yonder  ? — ^Let  me  know  how  they  may  be  guarded  against  the  escape  of 
any  from  within." 

^  I  cannot  pretend  to  aid  you  in  this  matter,"  said  Everard ;  **  I  know  not  all  the 
entrances  and  posterns  about  Woodstock,  and  if  I  did,  I  am  not  free  in  conscience  to 
communicate  with  you  on  this  occasion." 

"  We  shall  do  without  you,  sir,"  replied  Cromwell,  haughtily ;  "  and  if  aught  is  found 
which  may  criminate  you,  remember  you  have  lost  right  to  my  protection." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry,"  said  Everard,  "  to  have  lost  your  friendship,  General ;  but  I  trust 
my  quality  as  an  Englishman  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  protection  from  any 
man.  I  know  no  law  which  obliges  me  to  be  spy  or  informer,  even  if  I  were  in  the 
way  of  having  opportunity  to  do  service  in  either  honourable  capacity." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Cromwell,  "  for  all  your  privileges  and  qualities,  I  will  make  bold 
to  take  you  down  to  the  Lodge  at  Woodstock  to-night,  to  enquire  into  affairs  in  which 
the  State  is  concerned. — Come  hither,  Pearson."  He  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
containing  a  rough  sketch  or  ground-plan  of  Woodstock  Lodge,  with  the  avenues  leading 
to  it. — "  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  we  must  move  in  two  bodies  on  foot,  and  with  all 
possible  silence — thou  must  march  to  the  rear  of  the  old  house  of  iniquity  with  twenty 
file  of  men,  and  dispose  them  around  it  the  wisest  thou  canst  Take  the  reverend  man 
there  along  >vith  you.  He  must  be  secured  at  any  rate,  and  may  serve  as  a  guide. 
I  myself  will  occupy  the  front  of  the  Lodge,  and  thus  having  stopt  all  the  earths,  thou 
wilt  come  to  me  for  farther  orders — silence  and  dispatch  is  all. — But  for  the  dog  Tomkins, 
who  broke  appointment  with  me,  he  had  need  render  a  good  excuse,  or  woe  to  his  father's 
son  ! — Reverend  sir,  be  pleased  to  accompany  that  officer. — Colonel  Everard,  you  are  to 
follow  me ;  but  first  give  your  sword  to  Captain  Pearson,  and  consider  yourself  as 
under  arrest." 

Everard  gave  his  sword  to  Pearson  witliout  any  comment,  and  with  the  most  anxious 
presage  of  evil  followed  the  Republican  General,  in  obedience  to  commands  which  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  dispute. 


©Iiapter  Jfj*  Clirij^iFir^l. 


*  Were  my  son  William  here  but  now, 
He  wadna  fail  the  pledge." 
Wi*  that  in  at  the  door  tliere  ran 
A  ghastly-looking  page— 
'  I  saw  tliem,  master,  O !  I  saw, 
Beneath  the  thomie  brae. 
Of  black -mail'd  warriors  many  a  rank 
*  Rcvungol'  he  cried,  •  and  gae.' " — 

Henry  Mackensib. 


?IIE  little  party  at  the  Lodge  were  assembled  at  supper,  at  the  early  hour  of 
eight  o'clock.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  neglecting  the  food  that  w^as  placed  on  the 
table,  stood  by  a  lamp  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  read  a  letter  with  mournful 
attention. 

"  Does  my  son  write  to  you  more  particularly  than  to  me.  Doctor  Rochecliffe?"  said 
the  knight.  "  He  only  says  here,  that  he  will  return  probably  this  night ;  and  that 
Master  Kerneguy  must  be  ready  to  set  off  with  him  instantly.  "Wliat  can  this  haste 
mean  ?  Have  you  heard  of  any  new  search  after  our  suffering  party  ?  I  wish  they 
would  permit  me  to  enjoy  my  son's  company  in  quiet  but  for  a  day." 

"  The  quiet  which  depends  on  the  wicked  ceasing  from  troubling,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe, 
"  is  connected,  not  by  days  and  hours,  but  by  minutes.  Their  glut  of  blood  at  Worcester 
had  satiated  them  for  a  moment,  but  their  appetite,  I  fancy,  has  revived." 

"  You  have  news,  then,  to  that  purpose  ?  "  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  Your  son,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  wrote  to  me  by  the  same  messenger :  he  seldom 
fails  to  do  so,  being  aware  of  what  importance  it  is  that  I  should  know  every  thing  that 
passes.  Means  of  escai)e  are  provided  on  the  coast,  and  Master  Kerneguy  must  be  ready 
to  start  with  your  son  the  instant  he  appears." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  knight ;  "  for  forty  years  I  have  dwelt  in  this  house,  man 
and  boy,  and  the  point  only  was  how  to  make  the  day  pass  over  our  heads  ;  for  if  I  did 
not  scheme  out  some  hunting  match  or  hawking,  or  the  like,  I  might  have  sat  here  on 
my  arm-chair,  as  undisturbed  as  a  sleeping  dormouse,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
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other;  and  now  I  am  more  like  a  hare  on  her  fonOy  that  dare  not  sleep  unless  with  her 
ejes  open,  and  scuds  off  when  the  wind  rustles  among  the  fern.** 

**Jtu  strange,"  said  Alice,  looking  at  Dr.  BochedijBe,  ^'  that  the  roundhead  steward 
has  told  70U  nothing  of  this.  He  is  usually  communieadve  enough  of  the  motions  of  his 
party ;  and  I  saw  jou  dose  together  this  morning." 

•*  I  must  be  closer  with  him  this  eTening,"  said  the  Doctor  gloomily ;  ^  but  he  will 
not  blab."  . 

**  I  wish  70U  may  not  trust  him  too  much,"  said  Alice  in  reply. — **  To  me,  that  man's 
fiice,  with  all  its  shrewdness,  evinces  such  a  dark  expressicm,  that  methinks  I  read  treason 
in  his  very  eye." 

*^  Be  assured,  that  matter  is  looked  to,"  answered  the  Doctor,  in  the  same  ominous 
tone  as  before.  No  one  replied,  and  there  was  a  chilling  and  anxious  feeling  of  appre- 
hension which  seemed  to  sink  down  on  the  company  at  once,  like  those  sensations  which 
make  such  constitutions  as  are  particularly  subject  to  the  electrical  influence,  conscious 
of  an  approaching  thunder-storm. 

The  disguised  Monarch,  apprised  that  day  to  be  prepared  on  short  notice  to  quit  his 
temporary  asylum,  felt  his  own  share  of  the  gloom  which  involved  the  little  society. 
But  he  was  tiie  first  also  to  shake  it  off,  as  what  neither  suited  his  character  nor  Ida 
situation.  Graiety  was  the  leading  distinction  of  the  former,  and  presence  of  mind,  not 
depression  of  spirits,  was  required  by  the  latter. 

**  We  make  the  hour  heavier,"  he  said,  ''by  being  melancholy  about  it  Had  you  not 
better  join  me.  Mistress  Alice,  in  Patrick  Carey's  jovial  farewell  ? — Ah,  you  do  not 
know  Pat  Carey — a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Falkland's?"* 

**  A  brother  of  the  immortal  Lord  Falkland's,  and  write  songs !"  said  the  Doctor. 

''  Oh,  Doctor,  the  Muses  take  tithe  as  well  as  the  Church,"  said  Charles,  ^*  and  have 
their  share  in  every  family  of  distinction.  You  do  not  know  the  words,  Mistress  Aliee^ 
but  you  can  aid  me,  notwithstanding,  in  the  burden  at  least — 

*  Come,  now  that  we're  parting,  and  'tis  one  to  ten 
If  the  towers  of  sweet  Woodstock  I  e'er  see  agen, 
Let  us  e'en  have  a  fVolic,  and  drink  like  tall  men, 
While  the  goblet  goes  merrily  round.' " 

The  song  arose,  but  not  with  spirit.  It  was  one  of  those  efforts  at  forced  mirth,  by 
which,  above  all  other  modes  of  expressing  it,  the  absence  of  real  cheerfulness  is  most 
distinctly  intimated.     Charles  stopt  the  song,  and  upbraided  the  choristers. 

"  You  sing,  my  dear  Mistress  Alice,  as  if  you  were  chanting  one  of  the  seven  peni- 
tential psalms ;  and  you,  good  Doctor,  as  if  you  recited  the  funeral  service." 

The  Doctor  rose  hastily  from  the  table,  and  turned  to  the  window ;  for  the  expression 
connected  singularly  with  the  task  which  he  was  that  evening  to  discharge.  Charles 
looked  at  him  with  some  surprise ;  for  the  peril  in  which  he  lived,  made  him  watchful 
of  the  slightest  motions  of  those  around  him — then  turned  to  Sir  Henry,  and  said, 
"  My  honoured  host,  can  you  tell  any  reason  for  this  moody  fit,  which  has  so  strangely 
crept  upon  us  all  ?" 

"  Not  I,  my  dear  Louis,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  I  have  no  skill  in  these  nice  quillets 
of  philosophy.     I  could  as  soon  undertake  to  tell  you  the  reason  why  Bevis  turns  round 

*  "  You  do  not  know  Patrick  Carey,"  says  King  Charles  in  the  novel ;  and,  what  is  more  singular,  Patrick  Carey  has  had 
two  editors,  each  unknown  alike  to  the  other,  except  by  name  only.  In  1771,  Mr.  John  Murray  published  Carey's 
poems,  from  a  collection  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierspoint  Crimp.  A  very  probable  conjecture  is  stated, 
that  the  author  was  only  known  to  private  ft-iendship.  As  late  as  1819,  the  Author  of  Waverley,  ignorant  of  the  edition 
of  1771,  published  a  second  quarto  from  an  elaborate  manuscript,  though  in  bad  order,  apparently  the  autograph  of  the 
first.  Of  Carey,  the  second  editor,  like  the  first,  only  knew  the  name  and  the  spirit  of  the  verses.  He  has  since  been 
enabled  to  ascertain  that  the  poetic  cavalier  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Lord  Carey,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Newbery,  and  escaped  the  researches  of  Horace  Walpole.  to  whose  list  of  noble  authors  he  would  have  been  an 
imporUnt  addition.  So  completely  has  the  fame  of  the  great  Lord  Falkland  eclipsed  that  of  hia  brothers,  that  this  brother 
Patrick  has  been  overlooked  even  by  genealogists. 

t  The  original  song  of  Carey  boars  Wykeham,  instead  of  Woodstock,  for  the  locality.  The  Texset  an  fUll  of  the  baccha- 
nalian spirit  of  the  time. 
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three  times  before  he  lies  down.  I  can  only  saj  for  myself,  that  if  age  and  sorrow  and 
uncertainty  be  enough  to  break  a  jovial  spirit,  or  at  least  to  bend  it  now  and  then, 
I  have  my  share  of  them  all ;  so  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  say  that  I  am  sad  merely  because 
I  am  not  merry.  I  have  but  too  good  cause  for  sadness.  I  would  I  saw  my  son,  were 
it  but  for  a  minute." 

Fortune  seemed  for  once  disposed  to  gratify  the  old  man ;  for  Albert  Lee  entered  at 
that  moment.  He  was  dressed  in  a  riding  suit,  and  a2)pcared  to  have  travelled  hard. 
He  cast  his  eye  hastily  around  as  he  entered.  It  rested  for  a  second  on  that  of  the 
disguised  Prince,  and,  satisfied  with  the  glance  which  he  received  in  lieu,  he  hastened, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  olden  day,  to  kneel  down  to  his  father,  and  request  his  blessing. 

**  It  is  thine,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man ;  a  tear  springing  to  his  eyes  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  long  locks,  which  distinguished  the  young  cavalier's  rank  and  principles, 
and  which,  usually  combed  and  curled  with  some  care,  now  hung  wild  and  dishevelled 
about  his  shoulders.  They  remained  an  instant  in  this  posture,  when  the  old  man 
suddenly  started  from  it,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  he  had  expressed  before 
so  many  witnesses,  and  passing  the  back  of  his  hand  hastily  across  his  ejes,  bid  Albert 
get  up  and  mind  his  supper,  *^  since  I  dare  say  you  have  ridden  fast  and  far  since  you 
last  baited — and  we'll  send  round  a  cup  to  his  health,  if  Doctor  Rocheclifie  and  the 
good  company  pleases — Joceline,  thou  knave,  skink  about — ^thou  look'st  as  if  thou  badst 
seen  a  ghost." 

"  Joceline,"  said  Alice,  "  is  sick  for  sympathy — one  of  the  stags  ran  at  Phoebe  May- 
flower to-day,  and  she  was  fain  to  have  Joceline's  assistance  to  drive  the  creature  oiF — 
the  girl  has  been  in  fits  since  she  came  home." 

"  Silly  slut,"  said  the  old  knight — "  She  a  woodman's  daughter ! — But,  Joceline,  if 
the  deer  gets  dangerous,  you  must  send  a  broad  arrow  through  him." 

"It  will  not  need,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Joceline,  speaking  with  great  difficulty  of 
utterance — "he  is  quiet  enough  now — ^he  will  not  offend  in  that  sort  again." 

"  See  it  be  so,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  remember  Mistress  Alice  often  walks  in  the 
Chase.  And  now,  fill  round,  and  fill  too,  a  cup  to  thyself  to  over-red  thy  fear,  as  mad 
Will  has  it.  Tush,  man,  Phoebe  will  do  well  enough — she  only  screamed  and  ran,  that 
thou  might'st  have  the  pleasure  to  help  her.  Mind  what  thou  dost,  and  do  not  go  spilling 
the  wine  after  that  fashion. — Come,  here  is  a  health  to  our  wanderer,  who  has  come  to 
us  again." 

"  None  will  pledge  it  more  willingly  than  I,"  said  the  disguised  Prince,  unconsciously 
assuming  an  importance  which  the  character  he  personated  scarce  warranted ;  but  Sir 
Henry,  who  had  become  fond  of  the  supposed  page,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  imposed 
only  a  moderate  rebuke  upon  his  petulance.  "  Thou  art  a  merry,  good-humoured  youth, 
Louis,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  a  world  to  see  how  the  forwardness  of  the  present  generation 
hath  gone  beyond  the  gravity  and  reverence  which  in  my  youth  was  so  regularly  observed 
towards  those  of  higher  rank  and  station — I  dared  no  more  have  given  my  own  tongue 
the  rein,  when  there  was  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  company,  than  I  would  have  dared  to 
have  spoken  in  church  in  service  time." 

"  True,  sir,"  said  Albert,  hastily  interfering ;  "  but  Master  Kemeguy  had  the  better 
right  to  speak  at  present,  that  I  have  been  absent  on  his  business  as  well  as  my  own, 
have  seen  several  of  his  friends,  and  bring  him  important  intelligence." 

Charles  was  about  to  rise  and  beckon  Albert  aside,  naturally  impatient  to  know  what 
news  he  had  procured,  or  what  scheme  of  safe  escape  was  now  decreed  for  him.  But 
Dr.  Rochecliffe  twitched  his  cloak,  as  a  hint  to  him  to  sit  still,  and  not  show  any  extra- 
ordinary motive  for  anxiety,  since,  in  case  of  a  sudden  discovery  of  his  real  quality,  the 
violence  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  feelings  might  have  been  likely  to  attract  too  much  attention. 

Charles,  therefore,  only  replied,  as  to  the  knight's  stricture,  that  he  had  a  particular 
title  to  be  sudden  and  unceremonious  in  expressing  his  thanks  to  Colonel  Lee — that 
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grmtitade  was  i^t  to  be  nmnsiiiierly — ^finally,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  Sir  Henrj 
for  his  admonitioii ;  and  that  quit  Woodstock  when  he  would,  "  he  was  sure  to  leave  it 
a  better  man  than  he  came  there." 

His  speedi  was  of  course  ostensibly  directed  towards  the  father;  but  a  glance  at 
Alice  assured  her  that  she  had  her  full  share  in  the  compliment 

''I  ttur/^  he  concluded,  addressing  Albert,  ''  that  jou  come  to  tell  us  our  stay  here 
mutt  be  very  short" 

^  A  few  hours  only,"  said  Albert — ^' just  enough  for  needful  rest  for  ourselves  and 
our  hones.  I  have  procured  two  which  are  good  and  tried.  But  Doctor  Bochedifie 
broke  faith  with  me.  I  expected  to  have  met  some  one  down  at  Jocdine's  hut,  where 
I  left  the  horses ;  and  finding  no  person,  I  was  delayed  an  hour  in  littering  them  down 
myself  that  they  might  be  ready  for  to-morrow's  work — ^for  we  must  be  off  before  day.** 

« I_I_intended  to  have  sent  Tomkins — ^but— but" hesitated  the  Doctor,  **I" 

''The  roundheaded  rascal  was  drunk,  or  out  of  the  way,  I  presume,"  said  Albert 
'*  I  am  glad  of  it — ^you  may  easily  trust  him  too  far." 

^  Hitherto  he  has  been  faithful,"  said  the  Doctor,  ''  and  I  scarce  think  he  will  fail  me 
now.    But  Joceline  will  go  down  and  have  the  horses  in  readiness  in  the  morning." 

Joceline's  countenance  was  usually  that  of  alacrity  itself  on  a  case  extraordinary. 
Now,  however,  he  seemed  to  hesitate. 

^  You  will  go  with  me  a  little  way,  Doctor  ?"  he  said,  as  he  edged  himself  doeely  to 
Bochediffe. 

''How?  puppy,  fool,  and  blockhead,"  said  the  knight,  "wouldst  thou  ask  Doctor 
Bochediffe  to  bear  thee  company  at  this  hour  ? — Out,  hound ! — get  down  to  the  kennd 
yonder  instantly,  or  I  will  break  the  knave's  pate  of  thee." 

Joceline  looked  with  an  eye  of  agony  at  the  divine,  as  if  entreating  him  te  interfive 
in  his  behalf;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  a  most  melancholy  howling  arose  at 
the  hall-door,  and  a  dog  was  heard  scratching  for  admittance. 

''What  ails  Bevis  next  ?"  said  the  old  knight  "  I  think  this  must  be  All-Fo61s-day, 
and  that  every  thing  around  me  is  going  mad !" 

The  same  sound  startled  Albert  and  Charles  from  a  private  conference  in  which  they 
had  engaged,  and  Albert  ran  to  the  Lall-door  to  examine  personally  into  the  cause  of  the 
noise. 

"  It  is  no  alarm,"  said  the  old  knight  to  Kerncguy,  "  for  in  such  cases  the  dog's  bark 
is  short,  sharp,  and  furious.  These  long  howls  are  said  to  be  ominous.  It  was  even 
so  that  Bevis's  grandsire  bayed  the  whole  livelong  night  on  which  my  poor  father  died. 
If  it  comes  now  as  a  presage,  God  send  it  regard  the  old  and  useless,  not  the  young, 
and  those  who  may  yet  serve  King  and  country  !" 

The  dog  had  pushed  past  Colonel  Lee,  who  stood  a  little  while  at  the  hall-door  to 
listen  if  there  were  any  thing  stirring  without,  while  Bevis  advanced  into  the  room 
where  the  company  were  assembled,  bearing  something  in  his  mouth,  and  exhibiting,  in 
an  unusual  degree,  that  sense  of  duty  and  interest  which  a  dog  seems  to  show  when  he 
thinks  he  has  the  charge  of  something  important.  lie  entered,  therefore,  drooping  his 
long  tail,  slouching  his  head  and  ears,  and  walking  with  the  stately  yet  melancholy 
dignity  of  a  war-horse  at  his  master's  funeral.  In  this  manner  he  paced  through  the 
room,  went  straight  up  to  Joceline,  who  had  been  regarding  him  with  astonishment, 
and  uttering  a  short  and  melancholy  howl,  laid  at  his  feet  the  object  which  he  bore  in 
his  mouth.  Joceline  stooped,  and  took  from  the  floor  a  man's  glove,  of  the  fashion 
worn  by  the  troopers,  having  something  like  the  old-fashioned  gauntlet  projections  of 
thick  leather  arising  from  the  wrist,  which  go  half  way  up  to  the  elbow,  and  secure  the 
arm  against  a  cut  with  a  sword.  But  Joceline  had  no  sooner  looked  at  what  in  itself 
was  so  common  an  object,  than  he  dropped  it  from  his  hand,  staggered  backward, 
uttered  a  groan,  and  nearly  fell  to  the  ground. 
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"Now,  the  coward's  curse  be  upon  thee  for  an  idiot!"  said  the  knight,  who  had 
picked  up  the  glove,  and  was  looking  at  it — *'  thou  shouldst  be  sent  back  to  school,  and 
flogged  till  the  craven's  blood  was  switched  out  of  thee — What  dost  thou  look  at  but 
a  glove,  thou  base  poltroon,  and  a  verj  dirtj  glove,  too  ?  Stay,  here  is  writing — Joseph 
Tomkins  ?  Why,  that  is  the  roundhcaded  fellow — I  wish  he  hath  not  come  to  some 
mischief,  for  this  is  not  dirt  on  the  cheveron,  but  blood.  Bevis  may  have  bit  the  fellow, 
and  yet  the  dog  seemed  to  love  him  well  too,  or  the  stag  may  have  hurt  him.  Out, 
Joceline,  instantly,  and  sec  where  he  is — wind  your  bugle." 

"  I  cannot  go,"  said  Joliffe,  "  unless  " — and  again  he  looked  piteously  at  Dr.  Roche- 
cliffe,  who  saw  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  appeasing  the  ranger's  terrors,  as  his  ministry 
was  most  needful  in  the  present  circumstances. — '*  Get  spade  and  mattock,"  he  whispered 
to  him,  "  and  a  dark  lantern,  and  meet  mc  in  the  Wilderness." 

Joceline  left  the  room  ;  and  the  Doctor,  before  following  him,  had  a  few  words  of 
explanation  with  Colonel  Lee.  His  own  spirit,  far  from  being  dismayed  on  the  occasion, 
rather  rose  higher,  like  one  whose  natural  element  was  intrigue  and  danger.  *^  Here 
hath  been  wild  work,"  he  said,  "  since  you  parted.  Tomkins  was  rude  to  the  wench 
Phoebe — Joceline  and  he  had  a  brawl  together,  and  Tomkins  is  lying  dead  in  the  thicket, 
not  far  from  Rosamond's  WelL  It  will  be  necessary  that  Joceline  and  I  go  directly  to 
bury  the  body ;  for  besides  that  some  one  might  stumble  upon  it,  and  raise  an  alarm, 
this  fellow  Joceline  will  never  be  fit  for  any  active  purpose  till  it  is  under  ground. 
Though  as  stout  as  a  lion  the  under-keeper  has  liis  own  weak  side,  and  is  more  afraid 
of  a  dead  body  than  a  living  one.     When  do  you  propose  to  start  to-morrow?" 

"  By  daybreak,  or  earlier,"  said  Colonel  Lee ;  "  but  we  will  meet  again.  A  vessel  is 
provided,  and  I  have  relays  in  more  places  than  one — ^we  go  off  from  the  coast  of 

Sussex  ;  and  I  am  to  get  a  letter  at ,  acquainting  me  precisely  with  the  spot." 

"  Wherefore  not  go  off  instantly  ?"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  The  horses  would  fail  us,"  replied  Albert ;  "  they  have  been  hard  ridden  to-day.** 
"  Adieu,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "  I  must  to  my  task — Do  you  take  rest  and  repose  for 
yours.  To  conceal  a  slaughtered  body,  and  convey  on  the  same  night  a  king  from  danger 
and  captivity,  are  two  feats  which  have  fallen  to  few  folks  save  myself ;  but  let  me  not, 
while,  putting  on  my  harness,  boast  myself  as  if  I  were  taking  it  off  after  a  victory." 
So  saying  he  left  the  apartment,  and  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak,  went  out  into  what 
was  called  the  Wilderness. 

The  weather  was  a  raw  frost.  The  mist  lay  in  partial  wreaths  upon  the  lower 
grounds  ;  but  the  night,  considering  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  a  great  measure 
hidden  by  the  haze,  was  not  extremely  dark.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  could  not,  however,  dis- 
tinguish the  under-keeper  until  he  had  hemmed  once  or  twice,  when  Joceline  answered 
the  signal  by  showing  a  glimpse  of  light  from  the  dark  lantern  which  he  carried. 
Guided  by  tliis  intimation  of  his  presence,  the  divine  found  him  leaning  against 
a  buttress  which  had  once  supported  a  terrace,  now  ruinous.  He  had  a  pickaxe  and 
shovel  together  with  a  deer's  hide  hanging  over  his  shouhler. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  hide,  Joceline,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  that  you  lumber 
it  about  with  you  on  such  an  errand?" 

"  Why,  look  you.  Doctor,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  as  well  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  The 
man  and  I — he  there — ^you  know  whom  I  mean — had  many  years  since  a  quarrel 
about  this  deer.  For  though  we  were  great  friends,  and  Philip  was  sometimes  allowed 
by  my  master's  permission  to  help  me  in  mine  office,  yet  I  knew,  for  all  that,  Philip 
Hazeidine  was  sometimes  a  trespasser.  The  deer-stealers  were  very  bold  at  that  time, 
it  bein<»  iust  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  men  were  becoming  unsetthnl — 
And  so  it  chanced,  that  one  day,  in  the  Cliase,  I  found  two  fellows^  with  their  faces 
blacked  and  shirts  over  their  clothes,  carrying  as  prime  a  buck  between  them  as  any 
.  was  in  the  park.     I  was  upon  them  in  the  instant— K)ne  escaped,  but  I  got  hold  of  the 
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oiher  fellow,  and  who  should  it  prove  to  be  but  trustj  Fhil  Hazeldine !  Well,  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  but  he  was  my  old  friend  and  pot-companion,  and 
I  took  his  word  for  amendment  in  future ;  and  he  helped  me  to  hang  up  the  deer  on 
a  tree,  and  I  came  back  with  a  horse  to  carry  him  to  the  Lodge,  and  tell  the  knight  the 
story,  all  but  Phil's  name.  But  the  rogues  had  been  too  dever  for  me ;  for  they  had 
flayed  and  dressed  the  deer,  and  quartered  him,  and  carried  him  ofi^  and  left  the  hide 
and  horns,  with  a  chime,  saying, — 

'  The  haanch  to  thee, 
The  breast  to  me, 
The  hide  and  the  bonis  for  the  keeper's  fee. 

And  this  I  knew  for  one  of  Phil's  mad  pranks,  that  he  would  play  in  those  days  with 
any  lad  in  the  country.  But  I  was  so  nettled  that  I  made  the  deer^s  hide  be  curried 
and  dressed  by  a  tanner,  and  swore  that  it  should  be  his  winding-sheet  or  mine ;  and  though 
I  had  long  repented  my  rash  oath,  yet  now.  Doctor,  you  see  what  it  has  come  to — ^though 
I  forgot  it,  the  devil  did  not." 

*^  It  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  make  a  vow  so  sinful,"  said  Rochedifie ;  **  but  it 
would  have  been  greatly  worse  had  you  endeavoured  to  keep  it.  Therefore,  I  bid  you 
cheer  up,"  said  the  good  divine ;  '*  for  in  this  unhappy  case,  I  could  not  have  wished, 
after  what  I  have  heard  from  Phoebe  and  yourself,  that  you  should  have  kept  your  hand 
still,  though  I  may  regret  that  the  blow  has  proved  fataL  Nevertheless,  thou  hast  done 
even  that  which  was  done  by  the  great  and  inspired  legislator,  when  he  beheld  an 
Egyptian  tyrannizing  over  a  Hebrew,  saving  that,  in  the  case  present,  it  was  a  female, 
when,  says  the  Septuagint,  Percussum  Egyptium  abscondit  tabulo ;  the  meaning  whereof 
I  will  explain  to  you  another  time.  Wherefore,  I  exhort  you  not  to  grieve  beyond 
measure ;  for  although  this  circumstance  is  unhappy  in  time  and  place,  yet,  from  what 
Phoebe  hath  informed  me  of  yonder  wretch's  opinions,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his 
brains  had  not  been  beaten  out  in  his  cradle,  rather  than  that  he  had  grown  up  to  be  one 
of  those  Grindlestonians,  or  Muggletonians,  in  whom  is  the  perfection  of  every  foul  and 
blasphemous  heresy,  united  with  such  an  universal  practice  of  hypocritical  assentation 
as  would  deceive  their  master,  even  Satan  himself." 

"  Nevertheless,  sir,"  said  the  forester,  "  I  hope  you  will  bestow  some  of  the  service  of 
the  Church  on  this  poor  man,  as  it  was  his  last  wish,  naming  you,  sir,  at  the  same  time ; 
and  unless  this  were  done,  I  should  scarce  dare  to  walk  out  in  the  dark  again  for  my 
whole  life." 

"  Thou  art  a  silly  fellow ;  but  if,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  he  named  me  as  he  departed, 
and  desired  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  there  was,  it  may  be,  a  turning  from  evil  and 
a  seeking  to  good  even  in  his  last  moments  ;  and  if  Heaven  granted  him  grace  to  form 
a  prayer  so  fitting,  wherefore  should  man  refuse  it  ?  All  I  fear  is  the  briefness  of 
time." 

"  Nay,  vour  reverence  may  cut  the  service  somewhat  short,"  said  Joceline ;  "  assuredly 
he  does  not  deserve  the  whole  of  it ;  only  if  something  were  not  to  be  done,  I  believe 
I  should  flee  the  country.  They  were  his  last  words ;  and  methinks  he  sent  Bevis  with 
his  glove  to  put  me  in  mind  of  them." 

"  Out,  fool !  Do  you  think,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  dead  men  send  gauntlets  to  the  living, 
like  knights  in  a  romance ;  or,  if  so,  would  they  choose  dogs  to  carry  their  challenges  ? 
I  tell  thee,  fool,  the  cause  was  natural  enough.  Bevis,  questing  about,  found  the  body, 
and  brought  the  glove  to  you  to  intimate  where  it  was  lying,  and  to  require  assistance ; 
for  such  is  the  high  instinct  of  these  animals  towards  one  in  peril." 

"  Nay,  if  you  think  so.  Doctor,"  said  Joceline — "  and,  doubtless,  I  must  say,  Bevis 
took  an  interest  in  the  man — if  indeed  it  was  not  something  worse  in  the  shape  of  Bevis, 
for  methought  his  eyes  looked  wild  and  fiery,  as  if  he  wotdd  have  spoken." 
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As  he  talked  thus,  Joceline  rather  hung  back,  and,  in  doing  so^  displeased  the  DoeUnv 
who  exclaimed,  *'  Come  along,  thou  lazj  laggard.  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one, 
and  so  much  afraid  of  a  dead  man  ?  Thou  hast  killed  men  in  battle  and  in  chase, 
I  warrant  thee." 

"  Aj,  but  their  backs  were  to  me,"  said  Joceline.  ^  I  never  saw  one  of  them  cast  back 
his  head,  and  glare  at  me  as  yonder  fellow  did,  his  eje  retaining  a  glance  of  hatred, 
mixed  with  terror  and  reproach,  till  it  became  fixed  like  a  jellj.  And  were  70a  not  with 
me,  and  my  master's  concerns,  and  sometbiog  else,  verj  deeply  at  stake,  I  promise  you 
I  would  not  again  look  at  him  for  all  Woodstock." 

"  You  must,  though,"  said  the  Doctor,  suddenly  pausing,  **  for  here  is  the  place  where 
he  lies.  Come  hither  deep  into  the  copse ;  take  care  of  stumbling — Here  is  a  place 
just  fitting,  and  we  will  draw  the  briers  over  the  grave  afterwards." 

As  the  Doctor  thus  ii^sued  his  directions,  he  assisted  also  in  the  execution  of  them ; 
and  while  his  attendant  laboured  to  dig  a  shallow  and  mishapen  grave,  a  task  which  the 
state  of  the  soil,  perplexed  with  roots,  and  hardened  by  the  influence  of  the  frost, 
rendered  very  difiicult,  the  divine  read  a  few  passages  out  of  the  funeral  service,  partly 
in  order  to  appease  the  superstitious  terrors  of  Joceline,  and  partly  because  he  held  it 
matter  of  conscience  not  to  deny  the  Church's  rites  to  one  who  had  requested  their  aid 
in  extremity. 
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Case  ye,  case  ye,— on  with  your  Tisards. 

Hbvrt  IV 


J'^ijf^^^HE  company  whom  we  had  left  in  Victor  Lee's  parlour  were  about  to  separate 
Y')iJiifv&^  for  the  niglit,  and  had  risen  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  each  other,  when  a  tap 
V^l^^  ).  was  heard  at  the  hall-door.  Albert,  the  vidette  of  the  party,  hastened  to  open 
tv;vT^*i .'.  it^  enjoining,  as  he  left  the  room,  the  rest  to  remain  quiet,  until  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  cause  of  the  knocking.  AVhen  he  gained  the  portal,  he  called  to  know  who 
was  there,  and  what  they  wanted  at  so  late  an  hour. 

"  It  is  only  me,"  answered  a  treble  voice. 

"  And  what  is  your  name,  my  little  fellow  ?"  said  Albert. 

"  Spitfire,  sir,"  replied  the  voice  without. 

"  Spitfire  ?"  said  Albert. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  voice ;  "  all  the  world  calls  me  so,  and  Colonel  Everard  himself. 
But  my  name  is  Spittal  for  all  that." 

"  Colonel  Everard  ?  arrive  you  from  him  ?"  demanded  young  Lee. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  come,  sir,  from  Roger  Wildrake,  esquire,  of  Squattlesea-mere,  if  it  like 
you,"  said  the  boy ;  "  and  I  have  brought  a  token  to  Mistress  Lee,  which  I  am  to  give 
into  her  own  hands,  if  you  would  but  open  the  door,  sir,  and  let  me  in — but  I  can  do 
nothing  with  a  three-inch  board  between  us." 

"  It  is  some  freak  of  that  drunken  rakehell,"  said  Albert,  in  a  low  voice,  to  his  sister, 
who  had  crept  out  after  him  on  tiptoe. 

"  Yet,  let  us  not  be  hasty  in  concluding  so,"  said  the  young  lady  ;  "  at  this  moment 
the  least  trifle  may  be  of  consequence. — What  token  has  Master  Wildrake  sent  me,  my 
little  boy  ?" 
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"  Nay,  nothing  very  valuable  neither,"  replied  the  boy  ;  "  but  he  was  so  anxious  you 
should  get  it,  that  he  put  me  out  of  window  as  one  would  chuck  out  a  kitten,  that 
I  might  not  be  stopped  by  the  soldiers." 

"  Hear  you  ?"  said  Alice  to  her  brother ;  "  undo  the  gate,  for  God's  sake." 

Her  brother,  to  whom  her  feelings  of  suspicion  were  now  suflSciently  communicated, 
opened  the  gate  in  haste,  and  admitted  the  boy,  whose  appearance,  not  much  dissimilar 
to  that  of  a  skinned  rabbit  in  a  livery,  or  a  monkey  at  a  fair,  would  at  another  time  have 
furnished  them  with  amusement.  The  urchin  messenger  entered  the  hall,  making 
several  odd  bows  and  conges,  and  delivered  the  woodcock's  feather*  mth  much  ceremony 
to  the  young  lady,  assuring  her  it  was  the  prize  she  had  won  upon  a  wager  about 
hawking. 

"  I  prithee,  my  little  man,"  said  Albert,  "  was  your  master  drunk  or  sober,  when  he 
sent  thee  all  this  way  with  a  feather  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"  With  reverence,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  he  was  what  he  calls  sober,  and  what  I  would 
call  concerned  in  liquor  for  any  other  person." 

"  Curse  on  the  drunken  coxcomb  I"  said  Albert, — "  There  is  a  tester  for  thee,  boy,  and 
tell  thy  master  to  break  his  jests  on  suitable  persons,  and  at  fitting  times." 

"  Stay  yet  a  minute,"  exclaimed  Alice  ;  "  we  must  not  go  too  fast — this  craves  wary 
walking." 

"  A  feather,"  said  Albert ;  "  all  this  work  about  a  feather  !  Why,  Doctor  Rochecliffe, 
who  can  suck  intelligence  out  of  every  trifle  as  a  magpie  would  suck  an  egg,  could  make 
nothing  of  this." 

"  Let  us  try  what  we  can  do  without  him  then,"  said  Alice.  Then  addressing  herself 
to  the  boy, — "  So  there  arc  strangers  at  your  master's  ?" 

"  At  Colonel  Evcrard's,  madam,  which  is  the  same  thing,"  said  Spitfire. 

"  And  what  manner  of  strangers,"  said  Alice ;  "guests,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Ay,  mistress,"  said  the  boy,  "  a  sort  of  guests  that  make  themselves  welcome 
wherever  they  come,  if  they  meet  not  a  welcome  from  their  landlord — soldiers,  madam." 

"  The  men  that  have  long  been  lying  at  AVoodstock,"  said  Albert. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Spitfire,  "  new  comers,  with  gallant  buil^oats  and  steel  breastplates ; 
and  their  commander — your  honour  and  your  ladyship  never  saw  such  a  man — ^at  least 
I  am  sure  Bill  Spitfire  never  did." 

"  Was  he  tall  or  short?"  said  Albert,  now  much  alarmed. 

"  Neither  one  nor  other,"  said  the  boy ;  "  stout  made,  with  slouching  shoulders ; 
a  nose  large,  and  a  face  one  would  not  like  to  say  No  to.  He  had  several  officers  with 
him.     I  saw  him  but  for  a  moment,  but  I  shall  never  forget  him  while  1  live." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Albert  Lee  to  his  sister,  pulling  her  to  one  side,  "quite  right — 
the  Archfiend  himself  is  upon  us  I" 

"And  the  feather,"  said  Alice,  whom  fear  had  rendered  apprehensive  of  slight  tokens, 
"  means  flight — and  a  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  passage." 

"  You  have  hit  it,"  said  her  brother ;  "  but  the  time  has  taken  us  cruelly  short.  Give 
the  boy  a  trifle  more — nothing  that  can  excite  suspicion,  and  dismiss  him.  I  must 
summon  Rochecliffe  and  Joccline." 

He  went  accordingly,  but,  unable  to  find  those  he  sought,  he  returned  with  hasty 
steps  to  the  parlour,  where,  in  his  character  of  Louis,  the  page  was  exerting  himself  to 
detain  the  old  knight,  who,  while  laughing  at  the  tales  he  told  him,  was  anxious  to  go 
to  see  what  was  passing  in  the  hall. 

•  On  a  particular  occasion,  a  lady,  suspecting,  by  the  passage  of  a  body  of  guards  through  her  estate,  that  the  arrest  of 
her  neighbour.  Patrick  Home  of  Pulwarth,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Marchmont,  was  designed,  sent  him  a  feather  by  a  shepherd 
boy,  whom  she  dared  not  trust  with  a  more  explicit  message.  Danger  sharpens  the  intellect,  and  this  hint  was  the  com- 
mencement of  those  romantic  adventures  which  gave  Grizel  Lady  Murray  the  materials  from  which  she  compiled  her  account 
of  her  grandfather's  escape,  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  ThomiMn,  Deputy-Register  of  ScoUand.  The  anecdote  of  the  feather 
docs  not  occur  there,  but  the  author  has  often  heard  it  A'om  the  late  Lady  Diana  Scott,  the  lineal  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  Patrick  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
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'".Whatis  the  matter,  Albert ?' said  the  old  man;  '^who  calls  at  the  Lodge  at  so 
imdne  an  hour,  and  wherefore  is  the  hall-door  opened  to  them  ?  I  will  not  have  mj 
nies,  and  the  regulations  laid  down  for  keeping  this  house,  broken  through,  because  I  am 
old  and  poor.  Whj  answer  jou  not  ?  why  keep  a  chattering  with  Louis  Kemeguy,  and 
neither  of  you  all  the  while  minding  what  I  say  ? — Daughter  Alice,  have  you  sense  and 
dyflity  enough  to  tell  me,  what  or  who  it  is  that  is  admitted  here  contrary  to  my  general 
orders?* 

^No  one,  sir,"  replied  Alice ;  **  a  boy  brought  a  message,  which  I  fear  is  an  alarming 
one.** 

^  There  b  only  fear,  sir,"  said  Albert,  stepping  forward,  ^'  that  whereas  we  thought 
to  have  stayed  with  you  till  to-morrow,  we  must  now  take  farewell  of  you  to-night** 

"  Not  so,  brother,"  said  Alice,  ^'  you  must  stay  and  aid  the  defence  here — if  you  and 
Master  Kemeguy  are  both  missed,  the  pursuit  will  be  instant,  and  probably  successful ; 
but  if  you  stay,  the  hiding-places  about  this  house  will  take  some  time  to  search.  You 
can  change  coats  with  Kemeguy  too." 

*' Right,  noble '  wench,"  said  Albert;  ''most  excellent —yes— Louis,  I  remdn  as 
Kemeguy,  you  fly  as  young  Master  Lee." 

''  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  that,"  said  Charles. 

'^  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  knight,  interfering.  **  Men  come  and  go,  lay  schemes,  and 
alter  them,  in  my  house,  without  deigning  to  consult  me  I  And  who  is  Master  Kemeguy, 
or  what  is  he  to  me,  that  my  son  must  stay  and  take  the  chance  of  mischief,  and  this 
your  Scotch  page  is  to  escape  in  his  dress  ?  I  will  have  no  such  contrivance  carried 
into  effect,  though  it  were  the  finest  cobweb  that  was  ever  woven  in  Doctor  Bochedi&'s 
brains. — ^I  wish  you  no  ill,  Louis ;  thou  art  a  lively  boy ;  but  I  have  been  somewhat  too 
lightly  treated  in  this,  man." 

''I  am  fully  of  your  opinion,  Sir  Henry,"  replied  the  person  whom  he  addressed. 
''  You  have  been,  indeed,  repaid  for  your  hospitality  by  want  of  that  confidence^  which 
oould  never  have  been  so  justly  reposed.  But  the  moment  is  come,  when  I  must  say, 
in  a  word,  I  am  that  unfortunate  Charles  Stewart,  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  become  the 
cause  of  ruin  to  his  best  friends,  and  whose  present  residence  in  your  family  threatens 
to  bring  destruction  to  you,  and  all  around  you." 

"  Muster  Louis  Kerneguy,"  said  the  knight  very  angrily,  "  I  will  teach  you  to  choose 
the  subjects  of  your  mirth  better  when  you  address  them  to  me  ;  and,  moreover,  very 
little  provocation  would  make  me  desire  to  have  an  ounce  or  two  of  that  malapert  blood 
from  you." 

"  Be  still,  sir,  for  Godsake !"  said  Albert  to  his  father.  "  This  is  indeed  the  Kino  ; 
and  such  is  the  danger  of  his  person,  that  every  moment  we  waste  may  bring  round 
a  fatal  catastrophe." 

"  Good  God  ! "  said  the  father,  clasping  his  hands  together,  and  about  to  drop  on  his 
knees,  '^  has  my  earnest  wish  been  accomplished  I  and  is  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
me  pray  it  had  never  taken  place  !" 

He  then  attempted  to  bend  his  knee  to  the  King — ^kissed  his  hand,  while  large  tears 
trickled  from  his  eyes — then  said,  "  Pardon,  my  Lord — your  Majesty,  I  mean — permit 
me  to  sit  in  your  presence  but  one  instant  till  my  blood  beats  more  freely,  and  then" 

Charles  raised  his  ancient  and  faithful  subject  from  the  ground ;  and  even  in  that 
moment  of  fear,  and  anxiety,  and  danger,  insisted  on  leading  him  to  his  seat,  upon 
which  he  sunk  in  apparent  exhaustion,  his  head  drooping  upon  his  long  white  beard, 
and  big  unconscious  tears  mingling  with  its  silver  hairs.  Alice  and  Albert  remained 
with  the  King,  arguing  and  urging  his  instant  departure. 

"  The  horses  are  at  the  under-keeiier's  hut,"  said  Albert,  "  and  the  relays  only  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  off.     If  the  horses  can  but  carry  you  so  far" 

"  Will  you  not  rather,"  interrupted  Alice,  "  trust  to  the  concealments  of  this  place. 

Vol.  X.  U 
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SO  numerous  and  so  well  tried — Rocliecliffe's  apartments,  and  the  yet  farther  places  of 
secrecy?" 

"  Alas  I"  said  Albert,  "  I  know  tliem  only  by  name.  My  father  was  sworn  to  confide 
them  to  but  one  man,  and  he  had  chosen  Rocheoliffe." 

"  I  prefer  taking  the  field  to  any  hiding-hole  in  England,"  said  the  King.  Could  I 
but  find  my  way  to  this  hut  when*  the  horses  are,  I  would  try  what  arguments  whip 
and  spur  could  use  to  get  them  to  the  rendezvous,  where  I  am  to  meet  Sir  Thomas 
Adand  and  fresh  cattle.  Come  with  me,  Colonel  Lee,  and  let  us  run  for  it.  The 
roundheads  have  beat  us  in  battle ;  but  if  it  come  to  a  walk  or  a  race,  I  think  I  can 
show  which  has  the  best  mettle." 

"  But  then,"  said  Albert,  "  we  lose  all  the  time  which  may  otherwise  be  gained  by 
the  defence  of  this  house — leaving  none  here  but  my  poor  father,  incapable  from  liis 
state  of  doing  any  thing ;  and  you  will  be  instantly  pursued  by  fresh  horses,  while  ours 
are  unfit  for  the  road.     Oh,  where  is  the  villain  Joceline  I " 

"  What  can  have  become  of  Doctor  Rpchecliffe  ?  "  said  Alice ;  "  he  that  is  so  ready 
with  advice ;  — where  can  they  be  gone  ?     Oh,  if  my  father  could  but  rouse  himself  I " 

"  Your  father  is  roused,"  said  Sir  Henr}',  rising  and  stepping  up  to  them  with  all 
the  energy  of  full  manhood  in  his  countenance  and  motions — "  I  did  but  gather  my 
thoughts — for  when  did  they  fail  a  Lee  when  his  King  needed  counsel  or  aid?"  He 
then  began  to  speak,  with  the  ready  and  distinct  utterance  of  a  general  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  ordering  every  motion  for  attack  and  defence — unmoved  himself,  and  his  own 
energy  compelling  obedience,  an<l  that  cheerful  obedience,  from  all  who  heard  him. 
"  Daughter,"  he  said,  "  beat  up  dame  Jellicot — Let  Phcebe  rise  if  she  were  dying,  and 
secure  d<x)rs  and  windows." 

**  That  hath  been  done  regularly  since — we  have  been  thus  far  honoured,"  said  his 
daughter,  looking  at  the  King — "  yet,  let  them  go  through  the  chambers  once  more." 
And  Alice  retired  to  give  the  orders,  and  presently  returned. 

The  old  knight  proceeded,  in  the  same  decided  tone  of  promptitude  and  dispatch — 
"  AMiich  is  your  first  stage  ? " 

"  Gray's— Rothebury,  by  Henley,  where  Sir  Thomas  Acland  and  young  Knolles  are 
to  have  horses  in  readiness,"  said  Albert ;  "  but  how  to  get  there  with  our  wear}'  cattle  !" 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  the  knight ;  and  proceeding  with  the  same  tone  of  authority 
— **  Your  Majesty  must  instantly  to  Joceline's  lodge,"  he  said,  "  there  are  your  horses 
and  your  means  of  flight.  The  secret  places  of  this  house,  well  managed,  w  ill  keep  the 
rebel  dogs  in  play  two  or  three  hours  good — Rochecliffe  is,  I  fear,  kidnapped,  and  his 
Independent  hath  betrayed  him — AVould  I  had  judged  the  villain  better !  I  would  have 
struck  him  through  at  one  of  our  trials  of  fence,  with  an  unbated  weajion,  as  Will  says. 
— But  for  your  guide  when  on  horseback,  half  a  bowshot  from  Joceline's  hut  is  that  of 
old  Martin  the  verdurer ;  he  is  a  score  of  years  older  ihixn  I,  but  as  fresh  as  an  old  oak 
— beat  up  his  quarters,  and  let  him  ride  with  you  for  death  and  life.  He  will  guide  you 
to  your  relay,  for  no  fox  that  ever  earthed  in  the  Chase  knows  the  country  so  well  for 
seven  leagues  around." 

"  Excellent,  my  dearest  father,  excellent,"  said  Albert ;  "  I  had  forgot  Martin  the 
verdurer." 

Young  men  forget  all,"  answered  the  knight — "  Alas,  that  the  limbs  should  fail,  when 
the  head  which  can  best  direct  them — is  come  perhaps  to  its  wisest !" 

"  But  the  tired  horses,"  said  the  King — "  could  we  not  get  fresh  cattle?" 

"  Impossible  at  this  time  of  night,"  answered  Sir  Henry ;  *•  but  tired  horses  may  do 
much  with  care  and  looking  to."  He  went  hastily  to  the  cabinet  which  stotKl  in  one  of 
the  oriel  windows,  and  searched  for  something  in  the  drawers,  pulling  out  one  after 
another. 

"  We  lose  time,  father,"  said  Albert,  afraid  that  the  intelligence  and  energy  which  the 
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old  num  displayed  had  been  but  a  temporary  flash  of  the  lamp^  which  was  about  to 
relapse  into  evening  twilight 

**  Gk>  to,  sir  boy,"  said  his  father,  sharply ;  <'  is  it  for  thee  to  tax  me  in  this  presence  I 
— Know,  that  were  the  whole  roundheads  that  are  out  of  hell  in  present  asemblage 
round  Woodstock,  I  could  send  away  the  Royal  Hope  of  £ngland  by  a  way  that  the 
wisest  of  them  could  never  guess. — Alice,  my  love,  ask  no  questions,  but  speed  to  the 
kitchen,  and  fetch  a  slice  or  two  of  beef,  or  better  of  venison ;  cut  them  long,  and  thin, 
d^e  mark  me" 

**  This  is  wandering  of  the  mind,"  said  Albert  apart  to  the  King.  ''  We  do  him 
wrong,  and  your  Majesty  harm,  to  listen  to  him." 

"  I  think  otherwise,"  said  Alice,  "  and  I  know  my  father  better  than  you."  So 
saying,  she  left  the  room,  to  fulfil  her  father's  orders. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Charles — "  in  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  when 
thundering  in  their  pulpits  on  my  own  sins  and  those  of  my  house,  took  the  freedom  to 
call  me  to  my  face  Jeroboam,  or  Rehoboam,  or  some  such  name,  for  following  the  advice 
of  young  counsellers — Oddsfish,  I  will  take  that  of  the  grey  beard  for  once,  for  never 
saw  I  more  sharpness  and  decision  than  in  the  countenance  of  that  noble  old  man."  • 

By  this  time  Sir  Henry  had  found  what  he  was  seeking.  "  In  this  tin  box,"  he  said, 
^are  six  balls  prepared  of  the  most  cordial  spices,  mixed  with  medicaments  of  the 
choicest  and  most  invigorating  quality.  Given  from  hour  to  hour,  wrapt  in  a  covering 
of  good  beef  or  venison,  a  horse  of  spirit  will  not  flag  for  five  hours,  at  the  speed  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and,  please  God,  the  fourth  of  the  time  places  your  Miyesty  in 
BtSety — ^what  remains  may  be  useful  on  some  future  occasion.  Martin  knows  how  to 
administer  them;  and  Albert's  weary  cattle  shall  be  ready,  if  walked  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  in  running  to  devour  the  way,  as  old  Will  says — ^nay,  waste  not  time  in  speech, 
your  Mfyesty  dees  me  but  too  much  honour  in  using  what  is  your  own. — ^Now,  see  if 
the  coast  is  clear,  Albert,  and  let  his  Migesty  set  off  instantly — We  will  play  our  parts 
but  ill,  if  any  take  the  chase  after  him  for  these  two  hours  that  are  between  night  and 
day — Change  dresses,  as  you  proposed,  in  yonder  sleeping  apartment — something  may 
be  made  of  that  too." 

"  But,  good  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  King,  "  your  zeal  overlooks  a  principal  point  I 
have,  indeed,  come  from  the  under-keeper's  hut  you  mention  to  this  place,  but  it  was  by 
daylight,  and  under  guidance — I  shall  never  find  my  way  thither  in  utter  darkness,  and 
without  a  guide— I  fear  you  must  let  the  Colonel  go  with  me ;  and  I  entreat  and  command, 
you  will  put  yourself  to  no  trouble  or  risk  to  defend  the  houses-only  make  what  delay 
you  can  in  showing  its  secret  recesses." 

"  Rely  on  me,  my  royal  and  liege  Sovereign,  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  but  Albert  must  remain 
here,  and  Alice  shall  guide  your  Majesty  to  Joceline's  hut  in  his  stead." 

"  Alice !"  said  Cliarles,  stepping  back  in  surprise — "  why,  it  is  dark  night — and — and 
— and — ^"  He  glanced  his  eye  towards  Alice,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  apart- 
ment, and  saw  doubt  and  apprehension  in  her  look;  an  intimation,  that  the  reserve  under 
which  he  had  placed  his  disposition  for  gallantry,  since  the  morning  of  the  proposed  duel, 
had  not  altogether  effaced  the  recollection  of  his  previous  conduct.  He  hastened  to  put 
a  strong  negative  upon  a  proposal  which  appeared  so  much  to  embarrass  her.  "  It  is 
impossible  for  nie,  indeed,  Sir  Henry,  to  use  Alice's  services — I  must  walk  as  if  blood- 
hounds were  at  my  heels." 

"  Alice  shall  trip  it,"  said  the  knight,  "  with  any  wench  in  Oxfordshire;  and  what 
would  your  Majesty's  best  speed  avail,  if  you  knew  not  the  way  to  go  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Henry,"  continued  the  King,  "  the  night  is  too  dark — we  stay  too 
long — I  will  find  it  myself." 

"  Lose  no  time  in  exchanging  your  dress  with  Albert,"  said  Sir  Henry — "  leave  me 
to  take  care  of  the  rest." 
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Charles,  still  inclined  to  expostulate,  withdrew,  however,  into  the  apartment  where 
young  Lee  and  he  were  to  exchange  clothes ;  while  Sir  Henrj  said  to  his  daughter,  ^*  Get 
thee  a  cloak,  wench,  and  put  on  thy  thickest  shoes.  Thou  might'st  have  ridden  Pixie, 
but  he  is  something  spirited,  and  thou  art  a  timid  horsewoman,  and  ever  wert  so— the 
only  weakness  I  have  known  of  thee." 

"  But,  my  father,"  said  Alice,  fixing  her  eyes  very  earnestly  on  Sir  Henry's  face* 
*'  must  I  really  go  along  with  the  King  ?  might  not  Phoebe,  or  dame  Jellicot,  go  with 
us?" 

"  No— no — no," answered  Sir  Henry;  "Phoebe,  the  silly  slut,  has,  as  you  well  know, 
been  in  fits  to-night,  and  I  take  it,  such  a  walk  as  you  must  take  is  no  charm  for  hysterics 
— Dame  Jellicot  hobbles  as  slow  as  a  broken-winded  mare — besides,  her  deafness,  were 
there  occasion  to  speak  to  her — No— no — ^you  shall  go  alone  and  entitle  yourself  to  have 
it  written  on  your  tomb,  *llerc  lies  she  who  saved  the  King  I' — And,  hark  you,  do  not 
think  of  returning  to-night,  but  stay  at  the  vcrdurer's  with  his  niece — the  Park  and  Chase 
will  shortly  be  filled  with  our  enemies,  and  whatever  chances  here  you  will  learn  early 
enough  in  the  morning." 

"And  what  is  it  I  may  then  learn?"  said  Alice — "  Alas,  who  can  tell? — O,  dearest 
father,  let  me  stay  and  share  your  fate!  I  will  pull  off  the  timorous  woman,  and  fight 
for  the  King,  if  it  be  necessary. — But — I  cannot  think  of  becoming  his  only  attendant  in 
the  dark  night,  and  through  a  road  so  lonely." 

"Howl"  said  the  knight,  raising  his  voice;  "do  you  bring  ceremonious  and  silly 
scruples  forward,  when  the  King's  safety,  nay  his  life  is  at  stake !  By  this  mark  of 
loyalty,"  stroking  his  grey  beard  as  he  sjiokc,  "  could  I  tliink  thou  wert  other  than 
becomes  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lee,  I  would  " 

At  this  moment  the  King  and  Albert  interrupted  liim  by  entering  the  apartment, 
having  exchanged  dresses,  and,  from  their  stature,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  each 
other,  though  Charles  was  evidently  a  plain,  and  Lee  a  handsome  young  man.  Their 
complexions  were  different;  but  the  difference  could  not  be  immediately  noticed,  Albert 
having  adopted  a  black  peruque,  and  darkened  his  eyebrows. 

Albert  Lee  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  to  give  one  turn  around  the 
Lodge,  in  order  to  discover  in  what  direction  any  enemies  might  be  approaching,  tliat 
they  might  judge  of  the  road  which  it  was  safest  for  the  royal  fugitive  to  adopt. 
Meanwhile  the  King,  who  was  first  in  entering  the  apartment,  had  heard  a  part  of  the 
angry  answer  whicJi  the  old  knight  made  to  his  daughter,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guess 
the  subject  of  his  resentment.  He  walked  up  to  him  with  the  dignity  which  he  perfectly 
knew  to  assume  when  he  chose  it. 

"  Sir  Henry,"  he  said,  "  it  is  our  pleasure,  nay  our  command,  that  you  forbear  all 
exertion  of  paternal  authority  in  this  matter.  Mistress  Alice,  I  am  sure,  must  have  good 
and  strong  reasons  for  what  she  wishes ;  and  I  should  never  pardon  myself  were  she 
placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation  on  my  account.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  woods 
and  wildernesses  to  fear  losing  my  way  among  my  native  oaks  of  Woodstock." 

"  Your  Majesty  shall  not  incur  tJic  danger,"  said  Alice,  her  temporary  hesitation 
entirely  removed  by  the  calm,  clear,  and  candid  manner  in  which  Charles  uttered  these 
last  words.  "You  shall  run  no  risk  that  I  can  prevent;  and  the  unhappy  chances  of 
the  times  in  which  I  have  lived  have  from  experience  made  the  forest  as  well  known  to 
me  by  night  as  by  day.     So,  if  you  scorn  not  my  company,  let  us  away  instantly." 

"  If  your  company  is  given  with  good- will,  I  accept  it  with  gratitude,"  replied  the 
monarch. 

"  Willingly,"  she  said,  "  most  willingly.  Let  me  be  one  of  the  first  to  show  that  zeiil 
and  that  confidence,  which  I  trust  all  England  will  one  day  emulously  display  in  behalf 
of  your  Majesty." 

She  uttered  these  words  with  an  alacrity  of  spirit,  and  made  the  trifling  change  of 
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habit  with  a  speed  and  dexterity,  which  showed  that  all  her  fears  were  gone,  and  that 
her  heart  was  entirelj  in  the  mission  on  which  her  father  had  dispatched  her. 

**  All  is  safe  around,"  said  Albert  Lee,  showing  himself;  **  you  may  take  which 
passage  you  will — ^the  most  private  is  the  best** 

Charles  went  gracefully  up  to  Sir  Henry  Lee  ere  his  departure,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand. — **  I  am  too  proud  to  make  professions,"  he  said,  ''  which  I  may  be  too  poor  ever 
to  realize.  But  while  Charles  Stewart  lives,  he  lives  the  obliged  and  indebted  debtor 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee." 

**  Say  not  so,  please  your  Majesty,  say  not  so,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  struggling 
with  the  hysterical  sobs  which  rose  to  his  throat  '^  He  who  might  claim  all,  cannot 
become  indebted  by  accepting  some  small  part" 

**  Farewell,  good  friend,  farewell  1"  said  the  King  ;  <'  think  of  me  as  a  son,  a  brother 
to  Albert  and  to  Alice,  who  are,  I  see,  already  impatient.  Give  me  a  father's  blessing, 
and  let  me  be  gone." 

^^  The  God,  through  whom  kings  reign,  bless  your  Mfgesty,"  said  Sir  Henry,  kneeling 
and  turning  his  reverend  face  and  clasped  hands  up  to  Heaven — ^'  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
bless  yon,  and  save  your  Majesty  from  your  present  dangers,  and  bring  you  in  his  own 
good  time  to  the  safe  possession  of  the  crown  that  is  your  due  I" 

Charles  received  his  blessing  like  that  of  a  father,  and  Alice  and  he  departed  on  their 
journey. 

As  they  left  the  apartment,  the  old  knight  let  his  hands  sink  gently  as  he  concluded 
this  fervent  ejaculation,  his  head  sinking  at  the  same  time.  His  son  dared  not  disturb 
bis  meditation,  yet  feared  the  strength  of  his  feelings  might  overcome  that  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  that  he  might  fall  into  a  swoon.  At  length,  he  ventured  to  approach 
and  gradually  touch  him.  The  old  knight  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  at  once  the  same 
alert,  active-minded,  forecasting  director,  which  he  had  shown  himself  a  little  before. 

**  You  are  rights  boy,"  he  said,  ^*  we  must  be  up  and  doing.  They  lie,  the  roundheaded 
traitors,  that  call  him  dissolute  and  worthless  !  He  hath  feelings  worthy  the  son  of  the 
blessed  Martyr.  You  saw,  even  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  he  would  have  perilled  his 
safety  rather  than  take  Alice's  guidance  when  the  silly  wench  seemed  in  doubt  about 
going.  Profligacy  is  intensely  selfish,  and  thinks  not  of  the  feelings  of  others.  But 
hast  thou  drawn  bolt  and  bar  after  them  ?    I  vow  I  scarce  saw  when  they  left  the  hall." 

**  I  let  them  out  at  the  little  postern,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  and  when  I  returned,  I  was 
afraid  I  had  found  you  ill." 

«  Joy — joy,  only  joy,  Albert — I  cannot  allow  a  thought  of  doubt  to  cross  my  breast. 
God  will  not  desert  the  descendant  of  an  hundred  kings — the  rightful  heir  will  not  be 
given  up  to  the  ruffians.  There  was  a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he  took  leave  of  me — I  am  sure 
of  it.     Wouldst  not  die  for  him,  boy  ?" 

"  If  I  lay  my  life  down  for  him  to-night,"  said  Albert,  "  I  would  only  regret  it, 
because  I  should  not  hear  of  his  escape  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  let  us  to  this  gear,"  said  the  knight ;  "  think'st  thou  know'st  enough  of  his 
manner,  clad  as  thou  art  in  his  dress,  to  induce  the  women  to  believe  thee  to  be  the 
page  Kerneguy  ?" 

"  Umph,"  replied  Albert,  "  it  is  not  easy  to  bear  out  a  personification  of  the  King, 
when  women  are  in  the  case.  But  there  is  only  a  very  little  light  below,  and  I  can 
try." 

"  Do  so  instantly,"  said  his  father ;  "  the  knaves  will  be  here  presently." 

Albert  accordingly  left  the  apartment,  while  the  knight  continued — "  If  the  women 
be  actually  persuaded  that  Kerneguy  be  still  here,  it  will  add  strength  to  my  plot — the 
beagles  will  open  on  a  false  scent,  and  the  royal  stag  be  safe  in  cover  ere  they  regain  the 
slot  of  him.  Then  to  draw  them  on  from  hiding-place  to  hiding-place  !  Why,  the  east 
will  be  grey  before  they  have  sought  the  half  of  them  ! — Yes,  I  will  play  at  bob-cherry 
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with  them,  liold  tlie  bait  to  their  nose  which  they  are  never  to  gorge  upon  !  I  will  drag 
a  trail  for  them  which  will  take  them  some  time  to  puzzle  out. — ^But  at  what  cost  do 
I  do  this  ?  "  continued  the  old  knight,  interrupting  his  own  joyous  soliloquy — "  Oh, 
Absalom,  Absalom,  my  son  !  my  son ! — But  let  him  go  ;  he  can  but  die  as  his  fathers 
have  died;  and  in  the  cause  for  which  they  lived.  But  he  comes — Hush ! — Albert^ 
hast  thou  succeeded?  hast  thou  taken  royalty  upon  thee  so  as  to  pass  current?" 

"  I  have,  sir,"  replied  Albert ;  "  the  women  will  swear  that  Louis  Kemeguy  was  in 
the  house  this  very  last  minute." 

"  Rights  for  they  are  good  and  faithful  creatures,"  said  the  knight,  "  and  would 
swear  what  was  for  his  Majesty's  safety  at  any  rate ;  yet  they  will  do  it  with  more 
nature  and  effect,  if  they  believe  they  are  swearing  truth. — How  didst  thou  impress  the 
deceit  upon  them  ?  " 

**  By  a  trifling  adoption  of  the  royal  manner,  sir,  not  worth  mentioning." 

"  Out,  rogue  !"  replied  the  knight.  "  I  fear  the  King's  character  will  suffer  under 
your  mummery." 

**  Umph,"  said  Albert,  muttering  what  he  dared  not  utter  aloud — "  were  I  to  follow 
the  example  close  up,  I  know  whose  character  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger." 

"  Well,  now  we  must  adjust  the  defence  of  the  outworks,  the  signals,  &c  betwixt  us 
both,  and  the  best  way  to  baffle  the  enemy  for  the  longest  time  possible."  He  then 
again  had  recourse  to  the  secret  drawers  of  his  cabinet,  and  2)ulled  out  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, on  which  was  a  plan.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  a  scheme  of  the  citadel,  as  I  call  it, 
which  may  hold  out  long  enough  after  you  have  been  forced  to  evacuate  the  places  of 
retreat  you  are  already  acquainted  with.  The  ranger  was  always  sworn  to  keep  this 
plan  secret,  save  from  one  person  only,  in  case  of  sudden  death. — Let  us  sit  down  and 
study  it  together." 

They  accordingly  adjusted  their  measures  in  a  manner  which  will  better  show  itself 
from  what  afterwards  took  place,  than  were  wc  to  state  the  various  schemes  which  they 
proposed,  and  provisions  made  against  events  that  did  not  arrive. 

At  length  young  Lee,  armed  and  provided  with  some  food  and  liquor,  took  leave  of 
his  father,  and  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  from  which  was  an 
opening  to  the  labyrinth  of  private  apartments,  or  hiding-places,  that  had  served  the 
associates  so  well  in  the  fantastic  tricks  which  they  had  played  off  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Sir  Henry,  sitting  down  by  his  desk,  after  having  taken  a  tender 
farewell  of  his  son,  "  that  Rocheeliffe  has  not  blabbed  out  the  secret  of  the  plot  to  yonder 
fellow  Tomkins,  who  was  not  unlikely  to  prate  of  it  out  of  school. — But  here  am  I  seated 
••—perhaps  for  the  last  time,  with  my  Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and  old  AVill  on  the  other, 
prepared,  thank  God,  to  die  as  I  have  lived. — I  marvel  they  come  not  yet,"  he  said, 
after  waiting  for  some  time—"  I  always  thought  the  devil  had  a  smarter  spur  to  give 
his  agents,  when  they  were  ujwn  his  own  special  service." 
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liut  see,  hift  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood; 

His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  lived, 

Staring  full  gha«tly,  like  a  strangled  man ; 

His  hair  uprear'd— his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  struggling; 

His  hands  abroad  display'd.  as  one  who  grasp'd 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Henry  VI.  Part  I. 


[AD  those  whose  unpleasant  visit  Sir  Henry  expected  come  straight  to  the 
Lodge,  instead  of  staying  for  three  hours  at  Woodstock,  they  would  have 
secured  their  prey.  But  the  Familist,  partly  to  prevent  the  King's  escape, 
partly  to  render  himself  of  more  importance  in  the  affair,  had  represented 
the  party  at  tlie  Lodge  as  heing  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  had  therefore  inculcated 
upon  Cromwell  tlie  necessity  of  his  remaining  quiet  until  he  (Tomkins)  should  appear 
to  give  him  notice  that  the  household  were  retired  to  rest.  On  this  condition  he 
undertook,  not  only  to  discover  the  apartment  in  which  the  unfortunate  Charles  slept, 
but,  if  possible,  to  find  some  mode  of  fastening  the  door  on  the  out  side,  soas  to  render 
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flight  impossible.  He  had  also  promised  to  secure  the  key  of  a  postern,  by  which  the 
soldiers  might  be  admitted  into  the  house  without  exciting  alarm.  Nay,  the  matter 
might,  by  means  of  his  local  knowledge,  be  managed,  as  he  represented  it,  with  such 
security,  that  he  would  undertake  to  place  his  Excellency,  or  whomsoever  he  might 
appoint  for  the  service,  by  the  side  of  Charles  Stewart's  bed,  ere  he  had  slept  off  the 
last  night's  claret.  Above  all,  he  had  stated,  that,  from  the  style  of  the  old  house,  there 
were  many  passages  and  posterns  which  must  be  carefully  guarded  before  the  legist 
alarm  was  caught  by  those  within,  otherwise  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  might 
be  endangered.  He  had  therefore  besought  Cromwell  to  wait  for  him  at  the  Tillage, 
if  he  found  him  not  there  on  his  arrival ;  and  assured  him  that  the  marching  and 
countermafching  of  soldiers  was  at  present  so  common,  that  even  if  any  news  were  carried 
to  the  Lodge  that  fresh  troops  had  arrived  in  the  borough,  so  ordinary  a  circumstance 
would  not  give  them  the  least  alarm.  He  recommended  tliat  the  soldiers  chosen  for  this 
service  should  be  such  as  coul&  be  depended  upon — no  fainters  in  spirit — none  who 
turn  back  from  Mount  Gilead  for  fear  of  the  Amalekites,  but  men  of  war,  accustomed 
to  strike  with  the  sword,  and  to  need  no  second  blow.  Finally,  he  represented  that  it 
would  be  wisely  done  if  the  General  should  put  Pearson,  or  any  other  officer  whom  he 
could  completely  trust,  into  the  command  of  the  detachment,  and  keep  liis  own  person, 
if  he  should  think  it  proper  to  attend,  secret  even  from  the  soldiers." 

All  this  man's  counsels  Cromwell  had  punctually  followed.  He  had  travelled  in  the 
van  of  this  detachment  of  one  hundred  picked  soldiers,  whom  he  had  selected  for  the 
service,  men  of  dauntless  resolution,  bred  in  a  thousand  dangers,  and  who  were  steeled 
against  all  feelings  of  hesitation  and  compassion,  by  the  deep  and  gloomy  fanaticism 
which  was  their  chief  principle  of  action — men  to  whom,  as  their  General,  and  no  less 
as  the  chief  among  the  Elect,  the  commands  of  Oliver  were  like  a  commission  from  the 
Deity. 

Great  and  deep  was  the  General's  mortification  at  the  unexpected  absence  of  the 
personage  on  whose  agency  he  so  confidently  reckoned,  and  many  conjectures  he  formed 
as  to  the  cause  of  such  mysterious  conduct.  Sometimes  he  thought  Tomkins  had  been 
overcome  by  liquor,  a  frailty  to  which  Cromwell  knew  him  to  be  addicted  ;  and  when 
he  held  this  opinion  he  discharged  his  wrath  in  maledictions,  which,  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  wild  oaths  and  curses  of  the  cavaliers,  had  yet  in  them  as  much  blasphemy,  and 
more  determined  malevolence.  At  other  times  he  thought  some  unexpected  alarm, 
or  perhaps  some  drunken  cavalier  revel,  had  caused  the  family  of  Woodstock  Lodge  to 
make  later  hours  than  usual  To  this  conjecture,  which  appeared  the  most  probable 
of  any,  his  mind  often  recurred  ;  and  it  was  the  hope  that  Tomkins  would  still  appear 
at  the  rendezvous,  which  induced  him  to  remain  at  the  borough,  anxious  to  receive 
communication  from  his  emissary,  and  afraid  of  endangering  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
by  any  premature  exertion  on  his  own  part. 

In  the  meantime,  Cromwell,  finding  it  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  his  personal 
presence,  disposed  of  every  thing  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice.  Half  his 
soldiers  he  caused  to  dismount,  and  had  the  horses  put  into  quarters ;  the  other  half 
were  directed  to  keep  their  horses  saddled,  and  themselves  ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  men  were  brought  into  the  house  by  turns,  and  had  some  refreshment, 
leaving  a  sufficient  guard  on  the  horses,  which  was  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Thus  Cromwell  waited  with  no  little  uncertainty,  often  casting  an  anxious  eye  upon 
Colonel  Everard,  who,  he  suspected,  could,  if  he  chose  it,  well  supply  the  place  of  his 
absent  confidant.  Everard  endured  this  calmly,  with  unaltered  countenance,  and  brow 
neither  ruffled  nor  dejected. 

Midnight  at  length  tolled,  and  it  became  neccessary  to  take  some  decisive  step. 
Tomkins  might  have  been  treacherous ;  or,  a  suspicion  which  approached  more  near 
to  the  reality,  his  intrigue  might  have  been  discovered,  and  he  himself  murdered  or 
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Udnappedbj  the  vengeful  royalists.  In  a  word,  if  anj  use  was  to  be  made  of  thechanoe 
which  fortune  afforded  of  securing  the  most  formid^le  claimant  of  the  supreme  power, 
which  he  already  aimed  at,  no  farther  time  was  to  be  lost  He  at  length  gave  orders  to 
Pearson  to  get  the  men  under  arms ;  he  directed  him  concerning  the  mode  of  forming 
them,  and  that  they  should  march  with  the  utmost  possible  silence ;  or  as  it  was  given 
oat  in  the  orders,  **  Even  as  Gideon  marched  in  silence  when  he  went  down  against  the 
camp  of  the  Midianites,  with  only  Phurah  his  servant.  Peradventure,"  continned  this 
atrange  document,  *^  we  too  may  learn  of  what  yonder  Midianites  have  dreamed." 

A  single  patrol,  followed  by  a  corporal  and  five  steady,  experienced  soldiers,  formed 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  party ;  then  followed  the  main  body.  A  rear-guard  of  ten 
men  guarded  Everard  and  the  minister.  Cromwell  required  the  attendance  of  the 
former,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  examine  him,  or  confront  him  with  others ;  and  he 
carried  Master  Holdenough  with  him,  because  he  might  escape  if  left  behind,  and 
perhaps  raise  some  tumult  in  the  village.  The  Presbyterians,  though  they  not  only 
concurred  with,  but  led  the  way  in  the  civil  war,  were  at  its  conclusion  highly 
dissatisfied  with  the  ascendency  of  the  military  sectaries,  and  not  to  be  trusted  as 
cordial  agents  in  anything  where  their  interest  was  concerned.  The  infantry  being 
disposed  of  as  we  have  noticed,  marched  off  from  the  left  of  their  line^  Cromwell  and 
Pearson,  both  on  foot,  keeping  at  the  head  of  the  centre,  or  main  body  of  the  detach- 
ment They  were  all  armed  with  petronels,  short  guns  similar  to  the  modem  carabine, 
and,  like  them,  used  by  horsemen.  They  marched  in  the  most  profound  silence  and 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  the  whole  body  moving  like  one  man. 

About  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  rearmost  of  the  dismounted  party,  came  the 
troopers  who  remained  on  horseback ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  irrational  animals 
were  sensible  to  Cromwell's  orders,  for  the  horses  did  not  neigh,  and  even  appeared  to 
place  their  feet  on  the  earth  cautiously,  and  with  less  noise  than  usual 

Their  leader,  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  never  spoke,  save  to  enforce  by  whispers  his 
caution  respecting  silence,  while  the  men,  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  themselves 
under  the  command  of  their  renowned  General,  and  destined^  doubtless,  for  some  secret 
service  of  high  import,  used  the  utmost  precaution  in  attending  to  his  reiterated  orders. 

They  marched  down  the  street  of  the  little  borough  in  the  order  we  have  mentioned. 
Few  of  the  townsmen  were  abroad ;  and  one  or  two,  who  had  protracted  the  orgies  of 
the  evening  to  that  unusual  hour,  were  too  happy  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  strong  party 
of  soldiers,  who  often  acted  in  the  character  of  police,  to  inquire  about  their  purpose 
for  being  under  arms  so  late,  or  the  route  which  they  were  pursuing. 

The  external  gate  of  the  Chase  had,  ever  since  the  party  had  arrived  at  Woodstock, 
been  strictly  guarded  by  three  file  of  troopers,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
Lodge  and  the  town.  Spitfire,  Wildrake's  emissary,  who  had  often  been  a-bird-nesting, 
or  on  similar  mischievous  excursions  in  the  forest,  had  evaded  these  men's  vigilance 
by  climbing  over  a  breach,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  a  different  part  of 
the  wall. 

Between  this  party  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Cromwell's  detaclunent,  a  whispered 
challenge  was  exchanged,  according  to  the  rules  of  discipline.  The  infantry  entered  the 
Park,  and  were  followed  by  the  cavalry,  who  were  directed  to  avoid  the  hard  road,  and 
ride  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  turf  which  bordered  on  the  avenue.  Here,  too,  an 
additional  precaution  was  used,  a  file  or  two  of  foot  soldiers  being  detached  to  search 
the  woods  on  either  hand,  and  make  prisoner,  or,  in  the  event  of  resistance,  put  to 
death,  any  whom  they  might  find  lurking  there,  under  what  pretence  soever. 

Meanwhile,  the  weather  began  to  show  itself  as  propitious  to  Cromwell,  as  he  liad 
found  most  incidents  in  the  course  of  his  successful  career.  The  grey  mist,  which  had 
liitherto  obscured  everything,  and  rendered  marching  in  the  wood  embarrassing  and 
difficult,  had  now  given  way  to  the  moon,  which,  after  many  efforts,  at  length 
forced  her  way  through  the  vapour,  and  hung  her  dim  duU  cresset  in  the  heavens,  which 
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she  enlightened,  as  the  dying  hunp  of  an  anchorite  does  the  cell  in  which  he  reposes. 
The  party  were  in  sight  of  the  front  of  the  palace,  when  Holdenough  whispered  to 
Everard,  as  they  walked  near  each  other — **  See  ye  not,  yonder  flutters  the  mysterious 
light  in  the  turret  of  the  incontinent  Rosamond?  This  night  will  try  whether  the 
devil  of  the  Sectaries  or  the  devil  of  the  ^lalignants  shall  prove  the  stronger.  O,  sing 
jubilee,  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan  is  divided  against  itself!" 

Here  the  divine  was  interrupted  by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who  came  hastily, 
yet  with  noiseless  steps,  to  say,  in  a  low  stern  whisper — "  Silence,  prisoner  in  the 
rear — silence  on  pain  of  death." 

A  moment  afterwards  the  whole  party  stopped  their  march,  the  word  halt  being  passed 
bom  one  to  another,  and  instantly  obeyed. 

The  cause  of  this  interruption  was  the  hasty  return  of  one  of  the  flanking  party  to 
the  main  body,  bringing  news  to  Cromwell  that  they  had  seen  a  light  in  the  wood  at 
some  distance  on  the  left. 

"  What  can  it  be?"  said  Cromwell,  his  low  stern  voice,  even  in  a  whisper,  making 
itself  distinctly  heard.     "  Does  it  move,  or  is  it  stationary  ?" 

"  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  moveth  not,"  answered  the  trooper. 

"  Strange — there  is  no  cottage  near  the  spot  where  it  is  seen." 

**  So  please  your  Excellency,  it  may  be  a  device  of  Sathan,"  said  Corporal  Hum- 
gudgeon,  snuffling  through  his  nose ;   "  he  is  mighty  powerful  in  these  parts  of  late." 

"  So  please  your  idiocy,  thou  art  an  ass,"  said  Cromwell ;  but,  instantly  recollecting 
that  the  corporal  had  been  one  of  the  adjutators  or  tribunes  of  the  common  soldiers, 
and  was  therefore  to  be  treated  with  suitable  resj)ect,  he  said,  "  Nevertheless,  if  it  be 
the  device  of  Satan,  please  it  the  Lord  we  will  resist  him,  and  the  foul  slave  shall  fly 
from  us. — Pearson,"  he  said,  resuming  his  soldierlike  brevity,  "  take  four  file,  and  see 
what  is  yonder — No — the  knaves  may  shrink  from  thee.  Go  thou  straight  to  the 
Lodge — invest  it  in  the  way  we  agreed,  so  that  a  bird  shall  not  escape  out  of  it — form 
an  outward  and  an  inward  ring  of  sentinels,  but  give  no  alarm  until  I  come.  Should 
any  attempt  to  escape,  kill  them." — He  spoke  that  command  with  terrible  emphasis. — 
"  Kill  them  on  the  spot,"  he  repeated,  "  be  they  who  or  what  they  will.  Better  so  than 
trouble  the  Commonwealth  with  prisoners." 

Pearson  heard,  and  proceeded  to  obey  his  commander's  orders. 

Meanwhile,  the  future  Protector  disposed  the  small  force  which  remained  with  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  should  approach  from  different  points  at  once  the  light  which 
excited  his  suspicions,  and  gave  them  orders  to  creep  as  near  to  it  as  they  could,  taking 
care  not  to  lose  each  other's  support,  and  to  be  ready  to  rush  in  at  the  same  moment, 
when  he  should  give  the  sign,  which  was  to  be  a  loud  whistle.  Anxious  to  ascertain 
the  truth  with  his  own  eyes,  Cromwell,  who  had  by  instinct  all  the  habits  of  military 
foresight,  which,  in  others,  are  the  result  of  professional  education  and  long  experience, 
advanced  upon  the  object  of  his  curiosity.  He  skulked  from  tree  to  tree  with  the  light 
step  and  prowling  sagacity  of  an  Indian  bush-fighter ;  and  before  any  of  his  men  had 
approached  so  near  as  to  descry  them,  he  saw,  by  the  lantern  which  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  two  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  digging  what  seemed  to  be  an  ill-made  grave. 
Near  them  lay  extended  sometliing  wrapped  in  a  deer's  hide,  w^hich  greatly  resembled 
the  dead  body  of  a  man.  They  spoke  together  in  a  low  voice,  yet  so  that  their  dangerous 
auditor  could  perfectly  overhear  what  they  said. 

"  It  is  done  at  last,"  said  one ;  "  the  worst  and  hardest  labour  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 
I  believe  there  is  no  luck  about  me  left.  My  very  arms  feel  as  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  me ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  toil  as  hard  as  I  would,  I  could  not  gather  warmth  in 
my  limbs." 

"  I  have  warmed  me  enough,"  said  Rochecliffe,  breathing  short  witli  fatigue. 

"  But  the  cold  lies  at  my  heart,"  said  Joceline ;  "  I  scarce  hope  ever  to  be  warm 
again.     It  is  strange,  and  a  charm  seems  to  be  on  us.     Here  have  we  been  nigh  two 
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hours  in  doing  what  Diggen  the  sexton  would  have  done  to  better  purpose  in  half 
a  one." 

^  We  are  wretched  spadesmen  enough,**  answered  Dr.  Bochediffe.  **  Every  man  to 
his  tools — ^thou  to  thj  bugle-horn,  and  I  to  my  papers  in  cipher. — ^But  do  not  be 
discouraged ;  it  is  the  frost  on  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  roots,  which  rendered 
our  task  difficult  And  now,  all  due  rites  done  to  this  unhappy  man,  and  having  read 
over  him  the  service  of  the  Church,  valecU  quantum^  let  us  lay  him  decently  in  this 
place  of  last  repose ;  there  will  be  small  lack  of  him  above  ground.  So  cheer  up  thy 
heart,  man,  like  a  soldier  as  thou  art;  we  have  read  the  service  over  his  body;  and 
should  times  permit  it,  we  will  have  him  removed  to  consecrated  ground,  though  he  is 
all  unworthy  of  such  favour.  Here,  help  me  to  lay  him  in  the  earth;  we  will  drag 
briers  and  thorns  over  the  spot,  when  we  have  shovelled  dust  upon  dust ;  and  do  thou 
think  of  this  chance  more  manfully;  and  remember,  thy  secret  is  in  thine  own 
keeping." 

**  I  cannot  answer  for  that,"  said  Joceline.  **  Methinks  the  very  night  winds  among 
the  leaves  will  tell  of  what  we  have  been  doing — methinks  the  trees  themselves  will  say, 
'there  is  a  dead  corpse  lies  among  our  roots.'  Witnesses  are  soon  found  when  blood 
hath  been  spilled." 

''  They  are  so,  and  that  right  early,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  starting  from  the  thicket, 
laying  hold  on  Joceline^  and  putting  a  pistol  to  his  head.  At  any  other  period  of  his 
life,  the  forester  would,  even  f^ainst  the  odds  of  numbers,  have  made  a  desperate 
resistance ;  but  the  horror  he  had  felt  at  the  slaughter  of  an  old  companion,  although  in 
defence  of  his  own  life,  together  with  fatigue  and  surprise,  had  alt(^ether  unmanned 
him,  and  he  was  seized  as  easily  as  a  sheep  is  secured  by  the  butcher.  Dr.  Rochecli£b 
offered  some  resistance,  but  was  presently  secured  by  the  soldiers  who  pressed  around 
him. 

**  Look,  some  of  you,"  said  Cromwell,  *^  what  corpse  this  is  upon  whom  these  lewd 
sons  of  Belial  have  done  a  murder — Corporal  6race-be«here  Humgudgeon,  see  if  thou 
knowest  the  face." 

'*  I  profess  I  do,  even  as  I  should  do  mine  own  in  a  mirror,"  snuffled  the  corporal, 
after  looking  on  the  countenance  of  the  dead  man  by  the  help  of  the  lantern.  "  Of  a 
verity  it  is  our  trusty  brother  in  the  faith,  Joseph  Tomkins." 

"  Tomkins!"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  springing  forward  and  satisfying  himself  with  a 
glance  at  the  features  of  the  corpse — "  Tomkins  ! — and  murdered,  as  the  fracture  of  the 
temple  intimates  ! — dogs  that  ye  are,  confess  the  truth — You  have  murdered  him  because 
you  have  discovered  his  treachery — I  should  say  his  true  spirit  towards  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  and  his  hatred  of  those  complots  in  which  you  would  have  engaged 
his  honest  simplicity." 

"Ay,"  said  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeon,  "and  then  to  misuse  his  dead  body  with 
your  papistical  doctrines,  as  if  you  had  crammed  cold  porridge  into  its  cold  mouth.  I  pray 
thee.  General,  let  these  men's  bonds  be  made  strong." 

"Forbear,  corporal,"  said  Cromwell;  "our  time  presses. — Friend,  to  you,  whom 
I  believe  to  be  Doctor  Anthony  Rochecliffe  by  name  and  surname,  I  have  to  give  the 
choice  of  being  hanged  at  day-break  to-morrow,  or  making  atonement  for  the  murder 
of  one  of  the  Lord's  people,  by  telling  what  thou  knowest  of  the  secrets  which  are  in 
yonder  house." 

"  Truly,  sir,"  replied  Rochecliffe,  "  you  found  me  but  in  my  duty  as  a  clergyman, 
interring  the  dead ;  and  respecting  answering  your  questions,  I  am  determined  myself, 
and  do  advise  my  fellow-sufferer  on  this  occasion" 

"  Remove  him,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  I  know  his  stiffneckedness  of  old,  though  I  have 
made  him  plough  in  my  furrow,  when  he  thought  he  was  turning  up  his  own  swathe — 
Remove  him  to  the  rear,  and  bring  hither  the  other  fellow. — Come  thou  here — this  way 
— closer— closer. — Corporal  Grace-be-here,  do  thou  keep  thy  hand  upon  the  belt  with 
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which  he  is  bound.  We  most  take  care  of  our  life  for  the  sake  of  this  distracted  country, 
though,  lack-a-day,  for  its  own  proper  worth  we  could  peril  it  for  a  pin's  point — ^Now, 
mark  me,  fellow,  choose  betwixt  buying  thy  life  by  a  full  confession,  or  being  tucked 
presently  up  to  one  of  these  old  oaks — How  likest  thou  that?" 

"  Truly,  master,"  answered  the  under-keeper,  affecting  more  rusticity  than  was 
natural  to  him,  (for  his  frequent  intercourse  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  partly  softened  and 
polished  his  manners,)  "  I  think  the  oak  is  like  to  bear  a  lusty  acorn — ^that  is  alL" 

"  Dally  not  with  me,  friend,"  continued  Oliver  ;  "  I  profess  to  thee  in  sincerity  I  am 
no  trifler.     What  guests  have  you  seen  at  yonder  house  called  the  Lodge?" 

"  Many  a  brave  guest  in  my  day,  I'se  warrant  ye,  master,"  said  Joceline.  **  Ah,  to 
see  how  the  chimneys  used  to  smoke  some  twelve  years  back  !  Ah,  sir,  a  sniff  of  it  would 
have  dined  a  poor  man." 

"Out,  rascal !"  said  the  General,  "  dost  thou  jeer  me?  Tell  me  at  once  what  guests 
have  been  of  late  in  the  Lodge — and  look  thee,  friend,  be  assured,  that  in  rendering  me 
this  satisfaction,  thou  shalt  not  only  rescue  thy  neck  from  the  halter,  but  render  also  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  State,  and  one  which  I  will  see  fittingly  rewarded.  For,  truly, 
I  am  not  of  those  who  would  have  the  rain  fall  only  on  the  proud  and  stately  plants,  but 
rather  would,  so  far  as  my  poor  wishes  and  prayers  are  concerned,  that  it  should  also 
fall  upon  the  lowly  and  humble  grass  and  com,  that  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  may  be 
rejoiced,  and  that  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  waxes  in  its  height,  in  its  boughs,  and  in  its 
roots,  so  may  the  humble  and  lowly  hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  walls  flourish,  and — 
and,  truly — Understand'st  thou  me,  knave?" 

"  Not  entirely,  if  it  please  your  honour,"  said  Joceline ;  "  but  it  sounds  as  if  you 
were  preaching  a  sermon,  and  has  a  marvellous  twang  of  doctrine  with  it." 

"  Then,  in  one  word — thou  knowest  there  is  one  Louis  Kerneguy,  or  Camego,  or 
some  such  name,  in  hiding  at  the  Lodge  yonder?" 

"  Nay,  sir,"  replied  the  under-keeper,  "  there  have  been  many  coming  and  going 
since  Worcester-field ;  and  how  should  I  know  who  they  are  ? — my  service  is  out  of 
doors,  I  trow." 

"  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  Cromwell,  "  do  I  tell  down  to  thee,  if  thou  canst  place 
that  boy  in  my  power." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  is  a  marvellous  matter,  sir,"  said  Joceline ;  "  but  I  have  more 
blood  on  my  hand  than  I  like  already.  I  know  not  how  the  price  of  life  may  thrive — 
and,  'scape  or  hang,  I  have  no  mind  to  tiy." 

"  Away  with  him  to  the  rear,"  said  the  General ;  "  and  let  him  not  speak  with  his 
yoke-fellow  yonder. — Fool  that  I  am,  to  waste  time  in  expecting  to  get  milk  from 
mules. — Move  on  towards  the  Lodge." 

They  moved  with  the  same  silence  as  formerly,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which 
they  encountered  from  being  unacquainted  witli  the  road  and  its  various  intricacies. 
At  length  they  were  challenged,  iii  a  low  voice,  by  one  of  their  own  sentinels,  two 
concentric  circles  of  whom  had  been  placed  around  tiie  Lodge,  so  close  to  each  other,  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  individual  escaping  from  w^ithin.  The  outer  guard  was 
maintained  partly  by  horse  upon  the  roads  and  open  lawn,  and  where  the  ground  was 
broken  and  bushy,  by  infantry.  The  inner  circle  was  guarded  by  foot  soldiers  only. 
The  whole  were  in  the  highest  degree  alert,  expecting  some  interesting  and  important 
consequences  from  the  unusual  expedition  on  which  they  were  engaged. 

"  Any  news,  Pearson  ?"  said  the  General  to  his  aide-de-camp,  who  came  instantly  to 
report  to  his  superior. 

He  received  for  answer,  "  None." 

Cromwell  led  his  officer  forward  just  opposite  to  the  door  of  the  Lodge,  and  there 
paused  betwixt  the  circles  of  guards,  so  that  their  conversation  could  not  be  overheard. 

lie  then  pursued  his  enquiry,  demanding — "  Were  there  any  lights,  any  appearances 
of  stirring— any  attempt  at  sally — any  preparation  for  defence?" 
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^^  All  as  silent  as  the  Tallej  of  the  shadow  of  death — ^Even  as  the  vale  of  Jehosaphat** 

^^  Pshaw !  tell  me  not  of  Jehosaphat,  Pearson,**  said  CromwelL  "  These  words  are 
good  for  others,  hut  not  for  thee.  Speak  plainly,  and  like  a  hlunt  soldier  as  thou  art 
Each  man  hath  his  own  mode  of  speech ;  and  bluntness,  not  sanctity,  is  thine." 

"  Well  then,  nothing  has  been  stirring,"  said  Pearson. — "  Yet  peradventure  **— - 

^Peradventure  not  me,"  said  Cromwell,  ^^or  thou  wilt  tempt  me  to  knock  thj  teeth 
out     I  ever  distrust  a  man  when  he  speaks  after  another  fashion  from  his  own." 

^  Zounds !  let  me  speak  to  an  end,"  answered  Pearson,  *^  and  I  will  speak  in  what 
language  your  Excellency  will." 

«  Thy  zounds,  friend,"  said  Oliver,  *^  showeth  little  of  grace,  but  much  of  sincerity. 
Gro  to  then — ^thou  knowest  I  love  and  trust  thee.  Hast  thou  kept  close  watch?  It 
behoves  us  to  know  that,  before  giving  the  alarm." 

**  On  my  soul,"  said  Pearson,  ''  I  have  watched  as  closely  as  a  cat  at  a  mouse-hole. 
It  is  beyond  possibility  that  any  thing  could  have  eluded  our  vigilance^  or  even  stirred 
within  the  house,  without  our  being  aware  of  it" 

"  'Tis  weU,"  said  Cromwell  5  "  thy  services  shall  not  be  forgotten,  Pearson.  Thoo 
canst  not  preach  and  pray,  but  thou  canst  obey  thine  orders,  Gilbert  Pearson,  and  that 
may  make  amends." 

*^  I  thank  your  Excellency,"  replied  Pearson ;  ^^  but  I  b^  leave  to  chime  in  with  th« 
humours  of  the  times.     A  poor  fellow  hath  no  right  to  hold  himself  singular." 

He  paused,  expecting  *Cromwell*s  orders  what  next  was  to  be  done,  and,  indeed,  not 
a  little  surprised  that  the  Greneral's  active  and  prompt  spirit  had  suffered  him  during 
a  moment  so  critical  to  cast  away  a  thought  upon  a  circumstance  so  trivial  as  his  officer's 
peculiar  mode  of  expressing  himself.  He  wondered  still  more,  when,  by  a  brighter  gleam 
of  moonshine  than  he  had  yet  eigoyed,  he  observed  that  Cromwell  was  standing 
motionless,  his  hands  supported  upon  his  sword,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  bdt^ 
and  his  stem  brows  bent  on  the  ground.  He  waited  for  some  time  impatiently,  yet 
afraid  to  interfere,  lest  he  should  awaken  this  unwonted  fit  of  ill-timed  melancholy  into 
anger  and  impatience.  He  listened  to  the  muttering  sounds  which  escaped  from  the 
half-opening  lips  of  liis  principal,  in  which  the  words,  "  hard  necessity,"  which  occurred 
more  than  once,  were  all  of  whicli  the  sense  could  be  distinguished.  "  My  Lord- 
General,"  at  length  he  said,  "  time  flics." 

"  Peace,  busy  fiend,  and  urge  me  not !"     said  Cromwell.     "  Think'st  thou,  like  other 
fools,  that  I  have  made  a  paction  with  the  devil  for  success,  and  am  bound  to  do  my 
work  within  an  appointed  hour,  lest  the  spell  should  lose  its  force  !" 
^    "  I  only  think,  my  Lord- General,"  said  Pearson,  "  that  Fortune  has  put  into  your 
offer  what  you  have  long  desired  to  make  prize  of,  and  that  you  hesitate." 

Cromwell  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  "  Ah,  Pearson,  in  this  troubled  world,  a  man, 
who  is  called  like  me  to  work  great  things  in  Israel,  had  need  to  be,  as  the  poets  feign, 
a  thing  made  of  hardened  metal,  immovable  to  feelings  of  human  charities,  impassible, 
resistless.  Pearson,  the  world  will  hereafter,  perchance,  think  of  me  as  being  such  a  one 
as  I  have  described,  *  an  iron  man,  and  made  of  iron  mould.' — Yet  they  will  wrong 
my  memory — my  heart  is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is  mild  as  that  of  others.  When  I  was 
a  sportsman,  I  have  wept  for  the  gallant  heron  that  was  struck  down  by  my  hawk,  and 
sorrowed  for  the  hare  whfch  lay  screaming  under  the  jaws  of  my  greyhound ;  and  canst 
thou  think  it  a  light  thing  to  me,  that,  the  blood  of  this  lad's  father  lying  in  some 
measure  upon  my  head,  I  should  now  put  in  peril  that  of  the  son  ?  They  are  of  the 
kindly  race  of  English  sovereigns,  and,  doubtless,  are  adored  like  to  demigods  by  thoso 
of  their  own  party.  I  am  called  Parricide,  Blood-thirsty  Usurper,  already,  for  shedding 
the  blood  of  one  man,  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed — or  as  Achan  was  slain  that 
Israel  might  thereafter  stand  against  the  face  of  their  enemies.  Nevertheless,  who  has 
spoke  unto  me  graciously  since  that  high  deed  ?     Those  who  acted  in  the  matter  with 
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me  are  willing  that  I  should  be  the  scape-goat  of  atonement — ^those  who  looked  on  and 
helped  not,  bear  themselves  now  as  if  they  had  been  borne  down  by  violence ;  and  while 
I  looked  that  they  should  shout  applause  on  me,  because  of  the  victory  of  Worcester, 
whereof  the  Lord  had  made  me  the  poor  instrument,  they  look  aside  to  say,  *  Ha !  ha ! 
the  King-killer,  the  Parricide — soon  shall  his  place  be  made  desolate.' — Truly  it  is  a 
great  thing,  Gilbert  Pearson,  to  be  lifted  above  the  multitude ;  but  when  one  feeleth 
that  his  exaltation  is  rather  hailed  with  hate  and  scorn  than  with  love  and  reverence — 
in  sooth,  it  is  still  a  hard  matter  for  a  mild,  tender-conscienced,  infirm  spirit  to  bear — 
and  Gk)d  be  my  witness,  that,  rather  than  do  this  new  deed,  I  would  shed  my  own  best 
heart's-blood  in  a  pitched  field,  twenty  against  one."  Here  he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
which  he  sometimes  was  wont  to  do.  This  extremity  of  emotion  was  of  a  singular 
character.  It  was  not  actually  the  result  of  penitence,  and  far  less  that  of  absolute 
hypocrisy,  but  arose  merely  from  the  temperature  of  that  remarkable  man,  whose  deep 
policy,  and  ardent  enthusiasm,  were  intermingled  with  a  strain  of  hypochondriacal 
passion,  which  often  led  him  to  exhibit  scenes  of  this  sort,  though  seldom,  as  now,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  execution  of  great  undertakings. 

Pearson,  well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  General,  was  baffled 
and  confounded  by  tliis  fit  of  hesitation  and  contrition,  by  which  his  enterprising  spirit 
appeared  to  be  so  suddenly  paralysed.  After  a  moment's  silence,  he  said,  with  some 
dryness  of  manner,  "  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  pity  your  Excellency  came  hither. 
Corporal  Humgudgeon  and  I,  the  greatest  saint  and  greatest  sinner  in  your  army,  had 
done  the  deed,  and  divided  the  guilt  and  the  honour  betwixt  us." 

"  Ha ! "  said  Cromwell,  as  if  touched  to  the  quick,  "  wouldst  thou  take  the  prey  from 
the  lion?" 

"  If  the  lion  behaves  like  a  village  cur,"  said  Pearson  boldly,  "  who  now  barks  and 
seems  as  if  he  would  tear  all  to  pieces,  and  now  flies  from  a  raised  stick  or  a  stone,  I 
know  not  why  I  should  fear  him.  If  Lambert  had  been  here,  there  had  been  less 
speaking  and  more  action." 

"  Lambert !     What  of  Lambert?"  said  Cromwell,  very  sharply. 

"  Only,"  said  Pearson,  "  that  I  long  since  hesitated  whether  I  should  follow  your 
Excellency  or  him — and  I  begin  to  be  uncertain  whether  I  have  made  the  best  choice, 
that's  all." 

"  Lambert !"  exclaimed  Cromwell  impatiently,  yet  softening  his  voice  lest  he  should 
be  overheard  descanting  on  the  character  of  his  rival, — "  What  is  Lambert? — a  tulip- 
fancying  fellow,  whom  nature  intended  for  a  Dutch  gardener  at  Delft  or  Rotterdam. 
Ungrateful  as  thou  art,  what  could  Lambert  have  done  for  thee?" 

"  He  would  not,"  answered  Pearson,  "  have  stood  here  hesitating  before  a  locked 
door,  when  fortune  presented  the  means  of  securing,  by  one  blow,  his  own  fortune,  and 
that  of  all  who  followed  him." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Gilbert  Pearson,"  said  CromweU,  grasping  his  officer's  hand,  and 
strongly  pressing  it.  "  Be  the  half  of  this  bold  accompt  thine,  whether  the  reckoning 
be  on  earth  or  heaven." 

"  Be  the  whole  of  it  mine  hereafter,"  said  Pearson  hardily,  "  so  your  Excellency 
have  the  advantage  of  it  upon  earth.  Step  back  to  the  rear  till  I  force  the  door — there 
may  be  danger,  if  despair  induce  them  to  make  a  desperate  sally." 

"  And  if  they  do  sally,  is  there  one  of  my  Ironsides  who  fears  fire  or  steel  less  than 
myself?"  said  the  General.  "  Let  ten  of  the  most  determined  men  follow  us,  two  with 
halberts,  two  with  petronels,  the  others  with  pistols — Let  all  their  arms  be  loaded,  and 
fire  without  hesitation,  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  resist  or  to  sally  forth— Let  Corporal 
Humgudgeon  be  with  them,  and  do  thou  remain  here,  and  watch  against  escape,  as  thou 
wouldst  watch  for  thy  salvation." 

The  General  then  struck  at  the  door  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword — at  first  with  a  single 
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blow  or  two^  then  with  a  reverberation  of  strokes  that  made  the  ancient  building  ring 
again.    This  noisy  summons  was  repeated  once  or  twice  without  producing  the  least  efibet. 

*'  What  can  this  mean  ?"  said  Cromwell ;  "  they  cannot  surely  have  fled,  and  left  the 
house  empty." 

**  No^**  replied  Pearson,  *^  I  will  ensure  you  against  that ;  but  your  Excellency  strikes 
so  fiercely,  you  allow  no  time  for  an  answer.  Hark !  I  hear  the  baying  of  a  hound, 
and  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  quieting  him — Shall  we  break  in  at  once,  or  hold  pariey  ?'' 

**  I  will  speak  to  them  first,"  said  Cromwell. — "  Hollo  I  who  is  within  there  ?" 

**  Who  is  it  enquires?"  answered  Sir  Henry  Lee  irom  the  interior;  '^  or  what  want 
you  here  at  this  dead  hour  ?" 

**  We  come  by  warrant  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,"  said  the  CreneraL 

^  I  must  see  your  warrant  ere  I  undo  either  bolt  or  latch,"  replied  the  knight ;  '^  we 
are  enough  of  us  to  nmke  good  the  castle :  neither  I  nor  my  fellows  will  deliver  it  up 
but  upon  good  quarter  and  conditions ;  and  we  will  not  treat  for  these  save  in  Mr  day- 
light" 

*•  Since  you  will  not  yield  to  our  right,  you  must  try  our  might,"  replied  CromwelL 
^'  Look  to  yourselves  within,  the  door  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you  in  five  minutes." 

^  Look  to  yourselves  without,"  replied  the  stout-hearted  Sir  Henry ;  **  we  will  pour 
our  shot  upon  you,  if  you  attempt  the  least  violence." 

But,  alas !  while  he  assumed  this  bold  language,  his  whole  garrison  consisted  of  two 
poor  terrified  women ;  for  his  son,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  which  they  had  fixed 
upon,  had  withdrawn  from  the  hall  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  palace. 


"  What  can  they  be  doing  now,  sir?"  said  Phosbe,  hearing  a  noise  as  it  were  of  a 
carpenter  turning  screw-nails,  mixed  with  a  low  buzz  of  men  talking. 

"  They  are  fixing  a  petard,"  said  the  knight,  with  great  composure.  "  I  have  noted 
thee  for  a  clever  wench,  Phccbe,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  thee :  'Tis  a  metal  pot,  shaped 
much  like  one  of  the  roguish  knaves'  own  sugar-loaf  hats,  supposing  it  had  narrower 
brims — it  is  charged  with  some  few  pounds  of  fine  gunpowder.     Then" 

"  Gracious  I  we  shall  be  all  blown  up  I "  exclaimed  Phoebe, — the  word  gunpowder  being 
the  only  one  which  she  understood  in  the  knight's  description. 
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"  Not  a  bit,  foolish  girl.  Pack  old  Dame  Jellicot  into  the  embrasure  of  yonder  window,** 
said  the  knight,  ^'  on  that  side  of  the  door,  and  we  will  ensconce  ourselves  on  this,  and 
we  shall  have  time  to  finish  my  explanation,  for  they  have  bungling  engineers.  We 
had  a  clever  French  fellow  at  Newark  would  have  done  the  job  in  the  firing  of  a  pistol.** 

They  had  scarce  got  into  the  place  of  security  when  the  knight  proceeded  with  his 
description. — "  The  petard  being  formed,  as  I  tell  you,  is  secured  with  a  thick  and  strong 
piece  of  plank,  termed  tlie  madrier,  and  the  whole  being  suspended,  or  rather  secured 
against  the  gate  to  be  forced — But  thou  mindest  me  not?" 

"  How  can  I,  Sir  Henry,"  she  said,  "  within  reach  of  such  a  thing  as  you  speak  of  ? 
— O  Lord!  I  shall  go  mad  with  very  terror— we  shall  be  crushed — blown  up— in  a  few 
minutes!" 

"  We  are  secure  from  the  explosion,"  replied  the  knight,  gravely,  "  which  will  operate 
chiefly  in  a  forward  direction  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber;  and  from  any  fragments 
that  may  fly  laterally,  we  are  sufliciently  guarded  by  this  deep  embrasure." 

"  But  they  will  slay  us  when  they  enter,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  They  will  give  thee  fair  quarter,  wench,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "  and  if  I  do  not  bestow 
a  brace  of  balls  on  that  rogue  engineer,  it  is  because  I  would  not  incur  the  penalty 
inflicted  by  martial  law,  which  condemns  to  the  edge  of  the  sword  all  i)ersons  who 
attempt  to  defend  an  untenable  post.  Not  that  I  think  the  rigour  of  the  law  could  reach 
Dame  Jellicot  or  thyself,  Phoebe,  considering  that  you  carry  no  arms.  If  Alice  had  been 
here  she  might  indeed  have  done  somewhat,  for  she  can  use  a  birding-piece." 

Phoebe  might  have  appealed  to  her  own  deeds  of  that  day,  as  more  allied  to  feats  of 
milee  and  battle,  than  any  which  her  young  lady  ever  acted:  but  she  was  in  an  agony  of 
inexpressible  terror,  expecting,  from  the  knight's  account  of  the  petard,  some  dreadful 
catastrophe,  of  what  nature  she  did  not  justly  understand,  notwithstanding  his  liberal 
communication  on  the  subject. 

"  They  are  strang(»ly  awkward  at  it,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "  little  Boutirlin  would  have 
blown  the  house  up  before  now. — Ah!  he  is  a  fellow  would  take  the  earth  like  a  rabbit 
— if  he  had  been  here,  never  may  I  stir  but  he  would  liave  countermined  them  ere  now, 
and 

'  'Tia  sport  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petard.' 

as  our  immortal  Shakspeai'e  has  it." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  the  poor  mad  old  gentleman,"  thought  Phoebe — "  Oh,  sir,  had  you  not 
better  leave  alone  play  books,  and  think  of  your  end?"  uttered  she  aloud,  in  sheer  terror 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

"  If  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  that  many  days  since,"  answered  the  knight,  "  I 
had  not  now  met  this  hour  with  a  free  bosom — 

*  As  gentle  and  as.  jocund  as  to  rest, 
Go  I  to  death— truth  hath  a  quiet  breast.'" 

As  he  spoke,  a  broad  glare  of  light  flashed  from  without,  througli  the  windows  of  the 
hall,  and  betwixt  the  strong  iron  stanchions  with  which  they  were  secured — a  broad 
discoloured  liglit  it  was,  which  shed  a  red  and  dusky  illumination  on  the  old  armour  and 
weapons,  as  if  it  had  been  the  reflection  of  a  conflagration.  Phoebe  screamed  aloud,  and, 
forgetful  of  reverence  in  the  moment  of  passion,  clung  close  to  the  knight's  cloak  and 
arm,  while  Dame  Jellicot,  from  her  solitary  niche,  having  the  use  of  her  eyes,  though 
bereft  of  her  hearing,  yelled  like  an  owl  when  the  moon  breaks  out  suddenly. 

"  Take  care,  good  Phoebe,"  said  the  knight;  "  you  will  prevent  my  using  my  weapon 
if  you  hang  upon  me  thus. — The  bungling  fools  cannot  fix  their  petard  without  the  use 
of  torches!  Now  let  me  take  the  advantage  of  this  interval. — Remember  what  I  told 
thee,  and  how  to  put  oflf  time." 
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«  Oh,  Lord— ay,  sir,"  said  Phcebe,  "  I  will  say  any  thing.''  ^  Oh,  Lord,  that  it  were  but 
over! — Ah!  ah!"— (two  prolonged  screams) — "  I  hear  something  hissing  like  a  serpent." 

"  It  is  the  fusee,  as  we  mortialists  call  it,"  replied  the  knight;  'Hhat  is,  Phoebe,  the 
match  which  fires  the  petard,  and  which  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  dis« 
tance." 

Here  the  knight's  discourse  was  cut  short  by  a  dreadful  explosion,  which,  as  he  had 
foretold,  shattered  the  door,  strong  as  it  was,  to  pieces,  and  brought  down  the  glaas 
clattering  from  the  windows  with  all  the  painted  heroes  and  heroines,  who  had  been 
recorded  on  that  fragile  place  of  memory  for  centuries.  The  women  shrieked  inoessantly, 
and  were  answered  by  the  bellowing  of  Bevis,  though  shut  up  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action.  The  knight,  shaking  Phoebe  from  him  with  difficulty,  advanced  into  the 
hall  to  meet  those  who  rushed  in,  with  torches  lighted  and  weapons  prepared. 

**  Death  to  all  who  resist — life  to  those  who  surrender! "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  stamping 
with  his  foot     "  Who  commands  this  garrison?  " 

"  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,"  answered  the  old  knight,  stepping  forward;  **  who^ 
having  no  other  garrison  than  two  weak  women,  is  compelled  to  submit  to  what  he  would 
willingly  have  resisted." 

**  Disarm  the  inveterate  and  malignant  rebel,"  cried  Oliver.  ^  Art  thou  not  aahuoedt 
sir,  to  detain  fhe  before  the  door  of  a  house  which  you  had  no  force  to  defend?  Wearest 
thou  so  white  a  beard,  and  knowest  thou  not,  that  to  refuse  surrendering  an  indefensible 
post,  by  the  martial  law,  deserves  hanging?" 

''  My  beard  and  I,"  said  Sir  Henry,  <<  have  settled  that  matter  between  us,  and  agree 
right  cordially.  It  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged,  like  honest  men,  than  to 
give  up  onr  trust  like  cowards  and  traitors." 

''Ha!  sa/st  thou?"  said  CromweU;  ''thou  hast  powerful  motives,  I  doubt  not,  fctf 
running  thy  head  into  a  noose.  But  I  will  speak  with  thee  by  and  by.*— Hoi  Peanon, 
Gilbert  Pearson,  take  this  scroll — ^Take  the  elder  woman  with  thee— Let  her  guide  yon 
to  the  various  places  therein  mentioned-^Search  every  room  therein  set  down,  and  arrat^ 
or  slay  upon  the  slightest  resistance,  whomsoever  you  find  there.  Then  note  those  places 
marked  as  commanding  points  for  cutting  off  intercourse  through  the  mansion — the 
landing-places  of  the  great  staircase,  the  great  gallery,  and  so  forth.  Use  the  woman 
civilly.  The  plan  annexed  to  the  scroll  will  point  out  the  posts,  even  if  she  prove  stupid 
or  refractory.  Meanwhile,  the  corporal,  with  a  party,  will  bring  the  old  man  and  the 
girl  there  to  some  apartment— the  parlour,  I  think,  called  Victor  Lee's,  will  do  as  well  as 
another. — We  will  then  be  out  of  this  stifling  smell  of  gunpowder." 

So  saying,  and  without  requiring  any  farther  assistance  or  guidance,  he  walked 
towards  the  apartment  he  had  named.  Sir  Henry  had  his  own  feelings,  when  he  saw 
the  unhesitating  decision  with  which  the  General  led  the  way,  and  which  seemed  to 
intimate  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  various  localities  of  Woodstock  than 
was  consistent  with  his  own  present  design,  to  engage  the  Commonwealth  party  in  a 
fruitless  search  through  the  intricacies  of  the  Lodge. 

"  I  will  now  ask  thee  a  few  questions,  old  man,"  said  the  General,  when  they  had 
arrived  in  the  room ;  "  and  I  warn  thee,  that  hope  of  pardon  for  thy  many  and  perse- 
vering efforts  against  the  Commonwealth,  can  be  no  otherwise  merited  than  by  the  most 
direct  answers  to  the  questions  I  am  about  to  ask." 

Sir  Henry  bowed.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  he  felt  his  temper  rising  high,  and 
became  afraid  it  might  be  exhausted  before  the  part  he  had  settled  to  play,  in  order  to 
afford  the  King  time  for  his  escape,  should  be  brought  to  an  end. 

"  What  household  liave  you  had  here,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  within  these  few  days — ^what 
guests— what  visitors  ?  Wc  know  that  your  means  of  housekeeping  are  not  so  profuse 
as  usual,  so  the  catalogue  cannot  be  burdensome  to  your  memory." 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  knight,  with  unusual  command  of  temper ;  "  my  daughter. 
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and  latterly  mj  son,  have  been  mj  guests ;  and  I  have  had  these  females,  and  one 
Joceline  Joliflfe,  to  attend  upon  us." 

"  I  do  not  ask  after  the  regular  members  of  your  household,  but  after  those  who  have 
been  within  your  gates,  either  as  guests,  or  as  malignant  fugitives  taking  shelter  ?" 

"  There  may  have  been  more  of  both  kinds,  sir,  than  I,  if  it  please  your  valour,  am 
able  to  answer  for,"  replied  the  knight.  "  I  remember  my  kinsman  Everard  was  here 
one  morning — Also,  I  bethink  me,  a  follower  of  his,  called  Wildrake," 

"  Did  you  not  also  receive  a  young  cavalier,  called  Louis  Gamegey  ?"  said  Cromwell. 

"  I  remember  no  such  name,  were  I  to  hang  for  it,"  said  the  knight. 

"  Kerneguy,  or  some  such  word,"  said  the  General ;  "  we  will  not  quarrel  for  a  sound." 

"  A  Scotch  lad,  called  Louis  Kerneguy,  was  a  guest  of  mine,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  and 
left  me  this  morning  for  Dorsetshire." 

"  So  late!"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  stamping  with  his  foot — "  How  fate  contrives  to 
baffle  us,  even  when  she  seems  most  favourable ! — What  direction  did  he  take,  old  man  ?" 
continued  Cromwell — "  what  horse  did  he  ride — ^who  went  with  him  ?" 

*'  My  son  went  with  him,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  he  brought  him  here  as  the  son  of 
a  Scottish  lord. — I  pray  you,  sir,  to  be  finished  with  these  questions ;  for  although  I 
owe  thee,  as  Will  Shakspcare  says, 

*  Respect  for  thy  great  place,  and  let  the  deril 
Bo  sometimes  honoured  for  his  burning  throne,^ — 

yet  I  feel  my  patience  wearing  thin." 

Cromwell  here  whispered  to  the  corporal,  who  in  turn  uttered  orders  to  two  soldiers, 
who  left  the  room,  "  Place  the  knight  aside ;  we  will  now  examine  the  servant  damsd,** 
said  the  General — "  Dost  thou  know,"  said  he  to  Phoebe,  "  of  the  presence  of  one  Louis 
Kerneguy,  calling  himself  a  Scotch  page,  who  came  here  a  few  days  since  ?" 

"  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  easily  forget  him ;  and  I  warrant  no  well-looking 
wench  that  comes  into  his  way  will  be  like  to  forget  him  either," 

"  Aha,"  said  Cromwell,  "  sayst  thou  so  ?  truly  I  believe  the  woman  will  prove  the 
truer  witness. — ^When  did  he  leave  this  house  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  not  I,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  I  am  only  glad  to 
keep  out  of  his  way.  But  if  he  have  actually  gone  hence,  I  am  sure  he  was  here  some 
two  hours  since,  for  he  crossed  me  in  the  lower  passage,  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  he  ?"  demanded  Cromwell 

"  By  a  rude  enough  token,"  said  Phoebe. — "  La,  sir,  you  do  ask  such  questions !"  she 
added,  hanging  down  her  head. 

Humgudgeon  here  interfered,  taking  upon  himself  the  freedom  of  a  coadjutor. 
"  Verily,"  he  said,  "  if  what  the  damsel  is  called  to  speak  upon  hath  aught  unseemly, 
I  crave  your  Excellency's  permission  to  withdraw,  not  desiring  that  my  nightly  medita- 
tions may  be  disturbed  with  tales  of  such  a  nature." 

"  Nay,  your  honour,"  said  Phoebe,  "  I  scorn  the  old  man's  words,  in  the  way  of 
secmlincss  or  unseemliness  either.  Master  Louis  did  but  snatch  a  kiss,  that  is  the  truth 
of  it,  if  it  must  be  told." 

Here  Humgudgeon  groaned  deeply,  while  his  Excellency  avoided  laughing  with  some 
difficulty.  "  Thou  hast  given  excellent  tokens,  Phoebe,"  he  said ;  "and  if  they  be  true, 
as  I  think  they  seem  to  be,  thou  shalt  not  lack  thy  reward. — And  here  comes  our  spy 
from  the  stables." 

"  There  are  not  the  least  signs,"  said  the  trooper,  "  that  horses  have  been  in  the 
stables  for  a  month — there  is  no  litter  in  the  stalls,  no  hay  in  the  racks,  the  com-binns 
are  empty,  and  the  mangers  are  full  of  cobwebs." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  I  have  seen  when  I  kept  twenty  good  horses  in  these 
stalls,  with  many  a  groom  and  stable-boy  to  attend  them." 

"  In  the  meanwhile,"  said  Cromwell,  "  their  present  state  tells  little  for  the  truth  of 
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your  own  story,  that  there  were  horses  to-daj^on  which  thisKieimegi^  and  your  son  fled 
from  justice." 

**  I  did  not  say  that  the  horses  were  keptthere,"  said  the  knight  *^I  have  horses  and 
stables  elsewhere.** 

*^  Fie,  fie,  for  shame,  for  shame !"  said  the  Greneral ;  *^  can  a  white-bearded  man,  I  ask 
it  once  more,  be  a  false  witness  ?" 

**  Faith,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  ^'  it  is  a  thriving  trade,  and  I  wonder  not  that  yon 
who  live  on  it  are  so  severe  in  prosecuting  interlopers.  Bat  it  is  the  times,  and  those 
who  rule  the  times  that  make  grey-beards  deceivers." 

"  Thou  art  facetious,  friend,  as  well  as  daring,  in  thy  malignancy,"  said  Cromwell ; 
"  but  credit  me,  I  will  cry  quittance  with  you  erelam  done.  Whereunto  lead  these  doors?" 

"  To  bedrooms,"  answered  the  knight 

'*  Bedrooms !  only  to  bedrooms  ?"  said  the  Republican  Greneral,  in  a  voice  which 
indicated  such  was  the  internal  occupation  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  had  not  fully  under- 
stood the  answer. 

"  Lord,  sir,"  said  the  knight,  ^^  why  should  you  make  it  so  strange  ?  I  say  these 
doors  lead  to  bedrooms — ^to  places  where  honest  men  sleep,  and  rogues  lie  awake." 

"  You  are  running  up  a  farther  account,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  General ;  **  but  we  will 
balance  it  once  and  for  alL" 

During  the  whole  of  the  scene,  Cromwell,  whatever  might  be  the  internal  uncertainty 
of  his  mind,  maintained  the  most  strict  temperance  in  language  and  maimer,  just  as  if 
he  had  no  farther  interest  in  what  was  passing,  than  as  a  military  man  employed  in 
discharging  the  duty  enjoined  him  by  his  stiperiors.  But  the  restraint  upon  his  passion 
was  but 

"  TIm  torrent* •  nnoothneH  tn  it  dash  bekm."* 

The  course  of  his  resolution  was  hurried  on  even  more  forcibly,  because  no  violence 
of  expression  attended  or  announced  its  current  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  with 
a  countenance  that  indicated  no  indecision  of  mind,  but  a  determination  which  awaited 
only  the  signal  for  action.  Meanwhile  the  knight,  as  if  resolved  in  nothing  to  forego 
the  privileges  of  his  rank  and  place,  sat  himself  down  in  turn,  and  putting  on  his  hat, 
which  lay  on  a  table,  regarded  the  General  with  a  calm  look  of  fearless  indiflference. 
The  soldiers  stood  around,  some  holding  the  torches,  which  illuminated  the  apartment 
with  a  lurid  and  sombre  glare  of  light,  the  others  resting  upon  their  weapons.  Phoebe, 
with  her  hands  folded,  her  eyes  turned  upwards  till  the  pupils  were  scarce  visible,  and 
every  shade  of  colour  banished  from  her  ruddy  cheek,  stood  like  one  in  immediate 
apprehension  of  the  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced,  and  instant  execution  com- 
manded. 

Heavy  steps  were  at  last  heard,  and  Pearson  and  some  of  the  soldiers  returned. 
This  seemed  to  be  what  Cromwell  waited  for.  He  started  up,  and  asked  hastily,  "  Any 
news,  Pearson?  any  prisoners — any  malignants  slain  in  thy  defence?" 

"  None,  so  please  your  Excellency,"  said  the  officer. 

'<  And  are  thy  sentinels  aU  carefuUy  placed,  as  Tomklns'  scroll  gave  direction,  and 
with  fitting  orders?" 

"  With  the  most  deliberate  care,"  said  Pearson. 

"  Art  thou  very  sure,"  said  Cromwell,  pulling  him  a  little  to  one  side,  "  that  this  is 
all  well,  and  duly  cared  for?  Bethink  thee,  that  when  we  engage  ourselves  in  the 
private  communications,  all  will  be  lost  should  the  party  we  look  for  have  the  means  of 
dodging  us  by  an  escape  into  the  more  open  rooms,  and  from  thence  perhaps  into  the 
forest" 

*'  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth? 
The  tnrrcnf  s  smoothnesa  ere  it  dash  below. 

CAMPBKX.L'*  Gerirudt  of  Wyoming, 
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"  My  Lord-Greneral,"  answered  Pearson,  "  if  placing  the  guards  on  the  places  pointed 
out  in  this  scroll  be  sufficient,  with  the  strictest  orders  to  stop,  and,  if  necessary,  to  stab 
or  shoot,  whoever  crosses  their  post,  such  orders  are  given  to  men  who  will  not  fail  to 
execute  them.     If  more  is  necessary,  your  Excellency  has  only  to  speak.** 

"  No— no — no,  Pearson,"  said  the  General,  "  thou  hast  done  well.— This  night  over, 
and  let  it  end  but  as  we  hope,  thy  reward  shall  not  be  wanting. — And  now  to  business. — 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  undo  me  the  secret  spring  of  yonder  picture  of  your  ancestor.  Nay, 
spare  yourself  the  trouble  and  guilt  of  falsehood  or  equivocation,  and,  I  say,  undo  me 
that  spring  presently." 

"  When  I  acknowledge  you  for  my  master,  and  wear  your  livery,  I  may  obey  your 
commands,"  answered  the  knight;  "even  then  I  would  need  first  to  understand  them." 

"  Wench,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  Phoebe,  "  go  thou  undo  the  spring — ^you  could 
do  it  fast  enough  when  you  aided  at  the  gambols  of  the  demons  of  Woodstock,  and 
terrified  even  Mark  Everard,  who,  I  judged,  had  more  sense." 

"  Oh  Lord,  sir,  what  shall  I  do?"  said  Phoebe,  looking  to  the  knight;  "they  know 
all  about  it.     What  shaU  I  do  ?  " 

"  For  thy  life,  hold  out  to  the  last,  wench  !    Every  minute  is  worth  a  million." 

"  Ha !  heard  you  that,  Pearson  ?  "  said  Cromwell  to  the  officer ;  then,  stamping  with 
his  foot,  he  added,  "  Undo  the  spring,  or  I  will  else  use  levers  and  wrenching-irons — 
Or,  ha !     another  petard  were  well  bestowed — Call  the  engineer." 

"  O  Lord,  sir,"  cried  Phoebe,  "  I  shall  never  live  another  peter — I  will  open  the 
spring." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  "  it  shall  profit  them  but  little." 

Whether  from  real  agitation,  or  from  a  desire  to  gain  time,  Phoebe  was  some  minutes 
ere  she  could  get  the  spring  to  open ;  it  was  indeed  secured  with  art,  and  the  machinery 
gn  which  it  acted  was  concealed  in  the  frame  of  the  portrait.  The  whole,  when  fastened, 
appeared  quite  motionless,  and  betrayed,  as  when  examined  by  Colonel  Everard,  no 
external  mark  of  its  being  possible  to  remove  it.  It  was  now  withdrawn,  however,  and 
showed  a  narrow  recess,  with  steps  which  ascended  on  one  side  into  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  Cromwell  was  now  like  a  greyhound  slipped  from  the  leash  with  the  prey  in 
full  view. — "  Up,"  he  cried,  "Pearson,  thou  art  swifter  than  I — Up  thou  next,  corporal." 
With  more  agility  than  could  have  been  expected  from  his  person  or  years,  which  were 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  exclaiming,  "  Before,  those  with  the  torches  ! "  he  followed 
the  party,  like  an  eager  huntsman  in  the  reai*  of  his  hounds,  to  encourage  at  once  and 
direct  them,  as  they  penetrated  into  the  labyrinth  described  by  Dr.  llochecliffe  in  the 
"  Wonders  of  Woodstock." 
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The  King,  therefore,  for  his  defence 

Against  the  furious  Queen, 
At  Woodstock  builded  such  a  bower, 

As  never  yet  was  seen. 
Most  curiously  that  bower  was  built, 

Of  stone  and  timber  strong; 
An  hundred  and  fifty  doors 

Did  to  this  bower  belong; 
And  they  so  cunningly  contrived. 

With  turnings  round  about. 
That  none  but  with  a  cluw  of  thread 

Could  enter  in  or  out. 

Ballad  of  Fair  Rosamond. 


;|L'^ft^^HE  tradition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  historical  evidence,  confirmed 
^*5jr|fI'W  ^^^  opinion  that  there  existed,  within  the  old  Royal  Lodge  at  Woodstock, 
\'i?|iM"$  a  labyrinth,  or  connected  series  of  subterranean  passages,  biiilt  chiefly  by 
tei^^v^^SMrt?  fieijrj  jj^^  for  t]jg  security  of  his  mistress,  Rosamond  Cliflford,  from  the 
jealousy  of  his  Queen,  the  celebrated  Eleanor.  Dr.  Rochecliflfe,  indeed,  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  contradiction  with  which  antiquaries  are  sometimes  seized,  was  bold  enough  to 
dispute  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  perplexed  maze  of  rooms  and  passages,  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  palace  were  perforated ;  but  the  fact  was  undeniable,  that  in 
raising  the  fabric  some  Norman  architect  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  the  complicated 
art,  which  they  have  often  shown  elsewhere,  in  creating  secret  passages,  and  chambers 
of  retreat  and  concealment.  There  were  stairs,  which  were  ascended  merely,  as  it 
seemed,  for  the   purpose  of  descending   again^-^passages,  which,  after  turning  and 
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winding  for  a  considerable  way,  returned  to  the  place  where  they  set  out — there  were 
trapdoors  and  hatchways,  panels  and  portcullises.  Although  Oliver  was  assisted  by  a 
sort  of  ground-plan,  made  out  and  transmitted  by  Joseph  Tomkins,  whose  former 
employment  in  Dr.  Rochcclifie*s  service  had  made  him  fully  acquainted  with  the  place, 
it  was  found  imperfect;  and,  moreover,  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  their  progress 
occurred  in  the  shape  of  strong  doors,  party-walls,  and  iron-grates — so  that  the  party 
blundered  on  in  the  dark,  uncertain  whether  they  were  not  going  farther  from,  rather 
than  approaching,  the  extremity  of  the  labyrinth.  They  were  obliged  to  send  for 
mechanics,  with  sledge-hammers  and  other  instruments,  to  force  one  or  two  of  those 
doors,  which  resisted  all  other  means  of  undoing  them.  Labouring  along  in  these 
dusky  passages,  where,  from  time  to  time,  they  were  like  to  be  choked  by  the  dust  which 
their  acts  of  violence  excited,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  be  relieved  oftener  than  once, 
and  the  bulky  Corporal  Grace-be-here  himself  puffed  and  blew  like  a  grampus  that  has 
got  into  shoal  water.  Cromwell  alone  continued,  with  unabated  zeal,  to  push  on  his 
researches — ^to  encourage  the  soldiers,  by  the  exhortations  which  they  best  under- 
stood, against  fainting  for  lack  of  faith — and  to  secure,  by  sentinels  at  proper  places, 
possession  of  the  ground  which  they  had  already  explored.  His  acute  and  observing 
eye  detected,  with  a  sneering  smile,  the  cordage  and  machinery  by  which  the  bed  of 
poor  Desborough  had  been  inverted,  and  several  remains  of  the  various  disguises,  as 
well  as  private  modes  of  access,  by  which  Desborough,  Bletson,  and  Harrison,  had  been 
previously  imposed  ui)on.  He  pointed  them  out  to  Pearson,  with  no  farther  comment 
than  was  implied  in  the  exclamation,  ^^  The  simple  fools ! " 

But  liis  assistants  began  to  lose  heart  and  be  discouraged,  and  required  all  his  spirit 
to  raise  theirs.  He  then  called  their  attention  to  voices  which  they  seemed  to  hear 
before  them,  and  urged  these  as  evidence  that  they  were  moving  on  the  track  of  some 
enemy  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  for  the  execution  of  his  malignant  plots,  had 
retreated  into  these  extraordinary  fastnesses. 

The  spirits  of  the  men  became  at  last  downcast,  notwithstanding  all  this  encourage- 
ment. They  spoke  to  each  other  in  whispers,  of  the  devils  of  Woodstock,  who  might 
be  all  the  while  decoying  them  forward  to  a  room  said  to  exist  in  the  Palace,  where  the 
floor,  revolving  on  an  axis,  precipitated  those  who  entered  into  a  bottomless  abyss. 
Humgudgeon  hinted,  that  he  had  consulted  the  Scripture  that  morning  by  way  of  lot, 
and  his  fortune  had  been  to  alight  on  the  passage,  "  Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third 
loft."  The  energy  and  authority  of  Cromwell,  however,  and  the  refreshment  of  some 
food  and  strong  waters,  reconciled  them  to  pursuing  their  task. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  their  unwearied  exertions,  morning  dawned  on  the  search 
before  they  had  reached  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  sitting  apartment,  into  which,  after  all,  they 
obtained  entrance  by  a  mode  much  more  difficult  than  that  which  the  Doctor  himself 
employed.  But  here  their  ingenuity  was  long  at  fault.  From  the  miscellaneous  articles 
that  were  strewed  around,  and  the  preparations  made  for  food  and  lodging,  it  seemed 
they  had  gained  the  very  citadel  of  tlie  labyrinth ;  but  though  various  passages  opened 
from  it,  they  all  terminated  in  places  with  which  they  were  already  acquainted,  or 
communicated  with  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  where  their  own  sentinels  assured 
them  none  had  passed.  Cromwell  remained  long  in  deep  uncertainty.  Meantime  he 
directed  Pearson  to  take  charge  of  the  ciphers,  and  more  important  papers  which  lay 
on  the  table.  "  Though  there  is  little  there,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  not  already  known, 
by  means  of  Trusty  Tomkins — Honest  Joseph — for  an  artful  and  thorough-paced  agent, 
the  like  of  thee  is  not  left  in  England." 

After  a  considerable  pause,  during  which  he  sounded  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword 
almost  every  stone  in  the  building,  and  every  plunk  on  the  iloor,  the  General  gave 
orders  to  bring  the  old  knight  and  Dr.  RochecUffe  to  the  spot,  trusting  that  he  might 
work  out  of  them  some  explanation  of  the  secrets  of  this  apartment. 
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**  So  please  your  Ezcellencj,  to  let  me  to  deal  with  them,''  said  Pearson,  who  was 
a  true  soldier  of  fortune,  and  had  been  a  bnccanier  in  the  West  ..Indies,  **  I  think  that» 
by  a  whipcord  twitched  tight  round  their  forehead,  and  twisted  about  with  a  pistol-but^ 
I  could  make  either  the  truth  start  from  their  lips,  or  the  eyes  from  their  head.'' 

"  Out  upon  thee,  Pearson!"  said  Cromwell,  with  abhorrence;  ^^we  have  no  warrant 
for  such  cruelty,  neither  as  Englishmen  nor  Christians.  We  may  slay  malignants  as  we 
crush  noxious  animals,  but  to  torture  them  is  a  deadly  sin ;  for  it  is  written,  *  He  made 
them  to  be  pitied  of  those  who  carried  them  captive.'  Nay,  I  recall  the  order  even  for 
their  examination,  trusting  that  wisdom  will  be  granted  us  without  it^  to  discover  their 
most  secret  devices." 

There  was  a  pause  accordingly,  during  which  an  idea  seized  upon  CromweH's 
imagination — **  Bring  me  hither,"  he  said,  '< yonder  stool;"  and  placing  it  beneath  one 
of  the  windows^  of  which  there  were  two  so  high  in  the  wall  as  not  to  be  accessible 
from  the  floor,  he  clambered  up  into  the  entrance  of  the  window,  which  was  six  or  seven 
feet  deep,  corresponding  with  the  thickness  of  the  walL  *^  Come  up  hither,  Pearson," 
said  the  General ;  '<  but  ere  thou  comest,  double  the  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  turret 
called  Love's  Ladder,  and  bid  them  bring  up  the  other  petard — So  now,  come  thou 
hither." 

The  inferior  officer,  however  brave  in  the  field,  was  one  of  those  whom  a  great  height 
strikes  with  giddiness  and  sickness.  He  shrunk  back  from  the  view  of  the  precipice, 
on  the  verge  of  which  Cromwell  was  standing  with  complete  indifference,  tQl  the 
General,  catching  the  hand  of  his  follower,  pulled  him  forward  as  fiir  as  he  would 
advance.  **  I  think,"  said  the  General,  **  I  have  found  the  dew,  but  by  this  light  it  is 
no  easy  one !  See  you,  we  stand  in  the  portal  near  the  top  of  Rosamond's  Tower ;  and 
yon  turret,  which  rises  opposite  to  our  feet,  is  that  which  is  called  Love's  Ladder,  from 
which  the  drawbridge  reached  that  admitted  the  profligate  Norman  tyrant  to  1fi«  bower 
of  his  mistress." 

**  True,  my  lord,  but  the  drawbridge  is  gone,"  said  Pearson. 

"Ay,  Pearson,"  replied  the  General;  "but  an  active  man  might  spring  from  the 
spot  we  stand  upon  to  the  battlements  of  yonder  turret." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  my  lord,"  said  Pearson. 

"What?"  said  Cromwell;  "not  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were  behind  you,  with  his 
slaughter-weapon  in  his  hand  ?  " 

"  The  fear  of  instant  death  might  do  much,"  answered  Pearson ;  "  but  when  I  look  at 
that  sheer  depth  on  either  side,  and  at  the  empty  chasm  between  us  and  yonder  turret, 
which  is,  I  warrant  you,  twelve  feet  distant,  I  confess  the  truth,  nothing  short  of  the 
most  imminent  danger  should  induce  me  to  try.  Pah — the  thought  makes  my  head 
grow  giddy! — I  tremble  to  see  your  Highness  stand  there,  balancing  yourself  as  if  you 
meditated  a  spring  into  the  empty  air.  I  repeat,  I  would  scarce  stand  so  near  the  verge 
as  does  your  Highness,  for  the  rescue  of  my  life." 

"  Ah,  base  and  degenerate  spirit !"  said  the  General ;  "  soul  of  mud  and  clay,  wouldst 
thou  not  do  it,  and  much  more,  for  the  possession  of  empire ! — that  is,  peradventure," 
continued  he,  changing  his  tone  as  one  who  has  said  too  much,  "  shouldst  thou  be  called 
on  to  do  this,  that  thereby  becoming  a  great  man  in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  thou  mightest 
redeem  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem— ay,  and  it  may  be,  work  some  great  work  for  the 
afflicted  people  of  this  land  ?" 

"  Your  Highness  may  feel  such  calls,"  said  the  officer ;  "  but  they  are  not  for  poor 
Gilbert  Pearson,  your  faithful  follower.  You  made  a  jest  of  me  yesterday,  when  I  tried 
to  speak  your  language ;  and  I  am  no  more  able  to  fulfil  your  designs  than  to  use  your 
mode  of  speech." 

"  But,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  "  thou  hast  thrice,  yea,  four  times,  called  me  your 
Highness." 

"  Did  I,  my  lord  ?  I  was  not  sensible  of  it.     I  crave  your  pardon,"  said  the  officer. 
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"  Nay,"  said  Oliver,  "  there  was  no  offence.  I  do  indeed  stand  high,  and  I  may 
perchance  stand  higher  —though,  alas,  it  were  fitter  for  a  simple  soul  like  me  to  return 
to  my  plough  and  my  husbandry.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  wrestle  against  the  Supreme 
will,  should  I  be  called  on  to  do  yet  more  in  that  worthy  cause.  For  surely  he  who. 
hath  been  to  our  British  Israel  as  a  shield  of  help,  and  a  sword  of  excellency,  making 
her  enemies  be  found  liars  unto  her,  will  not  give  over  the  flock  to  those  foolish 
shepherds  of  Westminster,  who  shear  the  sheep  and  feed  them  not,  and  who  arc  in  very 
deed  hirelings,  not  shepherds." 

"I  trust  to  see  your  lordship  quoit  them  all  down  stairs,"  answered  Pearson.  "But  may 
I  ask  why  we  pursue  this  discourse  even  now,  until  we  have  secured  the  common  enemy ?* 

"  I  will  tarry  no  jot  of  time," — said  the  General ;  "  fence  the  communication  of 
Love's  Ladder,  as  it  is  called,  below,  as  I  take  it  for  almost  certain,  that  the  party  whom 
we  have  driven  from  fastness  to  fastness  during  the  night,  has  at  length  sprung  to  the 
top  of  yonder  battlements  from  the  place  where  we  now  stand.  Finding  the  turret  is 
guarded  below,  the  place  he  has  chosen  for  his  security  will  prove  a  rat-trap,  from 
whence  there  is  no  returning." 

"  There  is  a  cask  of  gunpowder  in  this  CAbinet,"  said  Pearson  ;  "  were  it  not  better, 
my  lord,  to  mine  the  tower,  if  he  will  not  render  himself,  and  send  the  whole  turret  with 
its  contents  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air  ?" 

"  Ah,  silly  man,"  said  Cromwell,  striking  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder ;  "  if  thou 
hadst  done  this  without  telling  me,  it  had  been  good  service.  But  we  will  first  summon 
the  turret,  and  then  think  whether  the  petard  will  serve  our  turn — ^it  is  but  mining  at 
last. — Blow  a  summons  there,  down  below." 

The  trumpets  rang  at  his  bidding,  till  the  old  walls  echoed  from  every  recess  and 
vaulted  archway.  Cromwell,  as  if  he  cared  not  to  look  upon  the  person  whom  he 
expected  to  appear,  drew  back,  like  a  necromancer  afraid  of  the  spectre  which  he  has 
evoked. 

"  He  has  come  to  the  battlement,"  said  Pearson  to  his  General. 

"In  what  dress  or  appearance?"  answered  Cromwell  from  within  the  chamber. 

"  A  grey  riding-suit,  passmented  with  silver,  russet  walking-boots,  a  cut  band,  a  grey 
hat  and  plume,  black  hair." 

"  It  is  he,  it  is  he !"  said  Cromwell ;  "  and  another  crowning  mercy  is  vouchsafed !" 

Meantime,  Pearson  and  young  Lee  exchanged  defiance  from  their  respective  posts. 

"  Surrender,"  said  the  former,  "  or  we  blow  you  up  in  your  fastness." 

"  I  am  come  of  too  high  a  race  to  surrender  to  rebels,"  said  Albert,  assuming  the  air 
with  which,  in  such  a  condition,  a  king  miglit  have  spoken. 

"  I  bear  you  to  witness,"  cried  Cromwell,  exultingly,  "  he  hath  refused  quarter.  Of 
a  surety,  his  blood  be  on  his  head. — One  of  you  bring  down  the  barrel  of  powder.  As 
he  loves  to  soar  high,  we  will  add  what  can  be  taken  from  tlie  soldiers'  bandoliers. — 
Come  with  me,  Pearson;  thou  understandest  this  gear. — Corporal  Grace-be-here,  stand 
thou  fast  on  the  platform  of  the  window  where  Captain  Pearson  and  I  stood  but  even 
now,  and  bend  the  point  of  thy  partisan  against  any  who  shall  attempt  to  pass.  Thou 
art  as  strong  as  a  bull ;  and  I  will  back  thee  against  despair  itself." 

"  But,"  said  the  corporal,  mounting  reluctantly,  "  the  place  is  as  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple ;  and  it  is  written,  that  Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft  and  was  taken 
up  dead." 

"  Because  he  slept  upon  his  post,"  answered  Cromwell  readily.  "  Beware  thou  of 
carelessness,  and  thus  thy  feet  shall  be  kept  from  stumbling. — You  four  soldiers,  remain 
here  to  support  the  corporal,  if  it  be  necessary;  and  you,  as  well  as  the  corporal,  will 
draw  into  the  vaulted  passage  the  minute  the  trumpets  sound  a  retreat.  It  is  as  strong 
as  a  casemate,  and  you  may  lie  there  safe  from  tlie  effbcts  of  the  mine.  Thou,  Zerubbabel 
Robins,  I  know  wilt  be  their  lance-prisade."  * 

«  "  Lance-prisadc,**  or  "  Unce-briBade/'  a  private  appointed  to  a  imall  command^a  sort  of  tcmporarj  corporal. 
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Robins  bowed,  and  the  General  departed  to  join  those  who  were  without 

As  he  reached  the  door  of  the  hall,  the  petard  was  heard  to  explode^  and  he  saw  that 
it  had  succeeded ;  for  the  soldiers  rushed,  brandishing  their  swords  and  pistols,  in  at  the 
postern  of  the  turret,  whose  gate  had  been  successfully  forced.  A  thrill  of  exultation, 
but  not  unmingled  with  horror,  shot  across  the  veins  of  the  ambitious  soldier. 

"  Now — now! "  he  cried ;  "  they  are  dealing  with  him ! " 

His  expectations  were  deceived.  Pearson  and  the  others  returned  disappointed,  and 
reported  they  .had  been  stopt  by  a  strong  trap-door  of  grated  iron,  extended  over  the 
narrow  stair ;  and  they  could  see  there  was  an  obstacle  of  the  same  kind  some  ten 
feet  higher.  To  remove  it  by  force,  while  a  desperate  and  well-armed  man  had  the 
advantage  of  the  steps  above  tiiem,  might  cost  many  lives.  **  Which,  lack-a-day,"  said 
the  General,  **  it  is  our  duty  to  be  tender  of.     What  dost  thou  advise,  Gilbert  Pearson?^ 

"  We  must  use  powder,  my  lord,"  answered  Pearson,  who  saw  his  master  was  too 
modest  to  reserve  to  himself  the  whole  merit  of  the  proceeding — "  There  may  be  a 
chamber  easily  and  conveniently  formed  under  the  foot  of  the  stair.  We  have  a  sausage, 
by  good  luck,  to  form  the  train — =and  so  " 

"  Ah ! "  said  Cromwell,  ''  I  know  thou  canst  manage  such  gear  well — ^But,  Gilbert, 
I  go  to  visit  the  posts,  and  give  them  orders  to  retire  to  a  safe  distance  when  the  retreat 
is  sounded.     You  will  allow  them  five  minutes  for  this  purpose.** 

'<  Three  is  enough  for  any  knave  of  them  all,"  said  Pearson.  ^*  They  will  be  lame 
indeed,  that  require  more  on  such  a  service. — ^I  ask  but  one,  though  I  fire  the  train 
myself." 

''  Take  heed,"  said  Cromwell,  "  that  the  poor  soul  be  listened  to^  if  he  asks  quarter. 
It  may  be,  he  may  repent  hini  of  his  hard-heartedness,  and  call  for  mercy.** 

'^  And  mercy  he  shall  have," — answered  Pearson,  **  provided  he  calls  loud  enough  to 
make  me  hear  him ;  for  the  explosion  of  that  damned  petard  has  made  me  as  deaf  as 
the  devil's  dam." 

"  Hush,  Gilbert,  hush ! "  said  Cromwell ;  "  you  offend  in  your  language.** 

"  Zooks,  sir,  I  must  speak  either  in  your  way,  or  in  my  own,"  said  Pearson,  "  unless 
I  am  to  be  dumb  as  well  as  deaf ! — Away  with  you,  my  lord,  to  visit  the  posts ;  and  you 
will  presently  hear  me  make  some  noise  in  the  world." 

Cromwell  smiled  gently  at  his  aide-de-camp's  petulance,  patted  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  called  him  a  mad  fellow,  walked  a  little  way,  then  turned  back  to  whisper,  "  What 
thou  dost,  do  quickly;"  then  returned  again  towards  the  outer  circle  of  guards,  turning 
his  head  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  the  corporal,  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  the  duty,  still  kept  guard  with  his  advanced  weapon  upon  the  terrific  chasm 
between  Rosamond's  Tower  and  the  corresponding  turret.  Seeing  him  standing  on  his 
post,  the  General  muttered  between  his  mustaches,  "  The  fellow  hath  the  strength  and 
courage  of  a  bear ;  and  yonder  is  a  post  where  one  shall  do  more  to  keep  back  than  an 
hundred  in  making  way."  He  cast  a  last  look  on  the  gigantic  figure,  who  stood  in  that 
airy  position,  like  some  Gothic  statue,  the  weapon  half  levelled  against  the  opposite 
turret,  with  the  but  rested  against  his  right  foot,  his  steel  cap  and  burnished  corslet 
glittering  in  the  rising  sun. 

Cromwell  then  passed  on  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  that  such  sentinels  as  might  be 
endangered  at  their  present  posts  by  the  effect  of  the  mine,  should  withdraw  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  to  the  places  which  he  pointed  out  to  them.  Never,  qn  any 
occasion  of  his  life,  did  he  display  more  calmness  and  presence  of  mind.  He  was  kind, 
nay,  facetious  with  the  soldiers,  who  adored  him;  and 'yet  he  resembled  a  volcano 
before  the  eruption  commences — all  peaceful  and  quiet  witBout,  while  an  hundred 
contradictory  passions  were  raging  in  his  bosom. 

Corporal  Humgudgeon,  meanwhile,  remained  steady  upon  his  post ;  yet,  though  as 
determin(;d  a  soldier  as  ever  fought  among  the  redoubted  regiment  of  Ironsides,  and 
possessed  of  no  small  share  of  that  exalted  fanaticism  which  lent  so  keen  an  edge  to  the 
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natural  courage  of  those  stem  religionists,  the  veteran  felt  his  present  situation  to  be 
highly  uncomfortable.  Within  a  pike's  length  of  him  arose  a  turret,  which  was  about 
to  be  dispersed  in  massive  fragments  tlirough  the  air ;  and  he  felt  small  confidence  in 
the  length  of  time  which  might  be  allowed  for  his  escape  from  such  a  dangerous  vicinity. 
The  duty  of  constant  vigilance  upon  his  post,  was  partly  divided  by  this  natural  feeling, 
which  induced  him  from  time  to  time  to  bend  his  eyes  on  the  miners  below,  instead  of 
keeping  them  riveted  on  the  opposite  turret 

At  length  the  interest  of  the  scene  arose  to  the  uttermost.  After  entering  and 
returning  from  the  turret,  and  coming  out  again  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  about 
twenty  minutes  Pearson  issued,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  for  the  last  time,  carrying  in 
his  hand,  and  uncoiling,  as  he  went  along,  the  sausage,  or  linen  bag,  (so  called  from  its 
appearance,)  which,  strongly  sewed  together,  and  crammed  with  gunpowder,  was  to 
serve  as  a  train  betwixt  the  mine  to  be  sprung,  and  the  point  occupied  by  the  engineer 
who  was  to  give  fire.  He  was  in  the  act  of  finally  adjusting  it,  when  the  attention  of 
the  corporal  on  the  tower  became  irresistibly  and  exclusively  riveted  upon  the  pre- 
parations for  the  explosion.  But  while  he  watched  the  aide-de-camp  drawing  his  pistol 
to  give  fire,  and  the  trumpeter  handling  his  instrument,  as  waiting  the  order  to  sound 
the  retreat,  fate  rushed  on  the  unhappy  sentinel  in  a  way  he  least  expected. 

Young,  active,  bold,  and  completely  possessed  of  his  presence  of  mind,  Albert  Lee, 
who  had  been  from  the  loopholes  a  watchful  observer  of  every  measure  which  had  been 
taken  by  his  besiegers,  had  resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort  for  self-preservation. 
While  the  head  of  the  sentinel  on  the  opposite  platform  was  turned  from  liim,  and  bent 
rather  downwards,  he  suddenly  sprung  across  the  chasm,  though  the  space  on  which  he 
lighted  was  scarce  wide  enough  for  two  persons,  threw  the  surprised  soldier  from  liis 
precarious  stand,  and  jumped  himself  down  into  the  chamber.  The  gigantic  trooper 
went  sheer  down  twenty  feet,  struck  against  a  projecting  battlement,  which  launched  the 
wretched  man  outwards,  and  then  fell  on  the  earth  with  such  tremendous  force,  that  the 
head,  which  first  touched  the  ground,  dinted  a  hole  in  the  soil  of  six  inches  in  depth,  and 
was  crushed  like  an  eggshell.  Scarce  knowing  what  had  happened,  yet  startled  and 
confounded  at  the  descent  of  this  heavy  body,  which  fell  at  no  great  distance  from  him, 
Pearson  snapt  his  pistol  at  the  train,  no  previous  warning  given ;  the  powder  caught, 
and  the  mine  exploded.  Had  it  been  strongly  charged  with  powder,  many  of  those 
without  might  have  suffered ;  but  the  explosion  was  only  powerful  enough  to  blow  out, 
in  a  lateral  direction,  a  part  of  the  wall  just  above  the  foundation,  sufiicient,  however, 
to  destroy  the  equipoise  of  the  building.  Then  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  began 
gradually  to  encircle  the  turret  like  a  shroud,  arising  slowly  from  its  base  to  its  summit, 
it  was  seen  to  stagger  and  shake  by  all  who  had  courage  to  look  steadily  at  a  sight  so 
dreadful.  Slowly,  at  first,  the  building  inclined  outwards,  then  rushed  precipitately  to 
its  base,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  huge  fragments,  the  strength  of  its  resistance  showing 
the  excellence  of  the  mason-work.  The  engineer,  so  soon  as  he  had  fired  the  train, 
fled  in  such  alarm,  that  he  welbiigh  ran  against  his  General,  who  was  advancing 
towards  him,  while  a  huge  stone  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  flying  farther  than  the 
rest,  lighted  within  a  yard  of  them. 

"  Thou  hast  been  over  hasty,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  with  the  greatest  composure 
possible — "  hath  no  one  fallen  in  that  same  tower  of  Siloe  ?" 

"  Some  one  fell,"  said  Pearson,  still  in  great  agitation,  "  and  yonder  lies  his  body  half- 
buried  in  the  rubbish." 

With   a  quick   and  resolute   step   Cromwell   approached  the  spot,  and  exclaimed, 
/*  Peorson,  thou  hast  ruined  me —the  young  Man  hath  escaped. — This  is  our  own 
sentinel — plague  on  the  idiot !  Let  him  rot  beneath  the  ruins  which  crushed  him !" 

A  cry  now  resounded  from  the  platform  of  Rosamond's  Tower,  which  appeared  yet 
taller  than  formerly,  deprived  of  the  neighbouring  turret,  wliich  emulated  though  it  did 
not  attain  to  its  height, — "  A  prisoner,  noble  General — a  prisoner — the  fox  whom  we 
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baye  chased  all  night  is  now  in  the  snare— the  Lord  hath  deliyered  him  into  the  hand 
of  his  servants," 

^  Look  you  keep  him  in  safe  custody,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  ^  and  bring  him  presently 
down  to  the  apartment  from  which  the  secret  passages  have  their  principal  entrance." 

**  Your  Excellency  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  proceedings  of  Albert  Lee,  to  which  these  exclamations  related,  had  been 
unfortunate.  He  had  dashed  from  the  platform,  as  we  have  related,  the  gigantic 
strength  of  the  soldier  opposed  to  him,  and  had  instantly  jumped  down  into  Bochediffe's 
chamber.  But  the  soldiers  stationed  there  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and  after  a 
struggle,  which  was  hopelessly  maintained  against  such  advantage  of  numbers,  had 
throT^n  the  young  cavalier  to  the  ground,  two  of  them,  drawn  down  by  his  strenuous 
exertions,  fdling  across  him.  At  the  same  moment  a  sharp  and  severe  report  was  heard, 
which,  like  a  dap  of  thunder  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  shook  all  around  them,  till  the 
strong  and  solid  tower  tottered  like  the  masts  of  a  stately  vessel  when  about  to  part  by 
the  board.  Li  a  few  seconds,  this  was  followed  by  another  sullen  sound,  at  first  low, 
and  deep,  but  augmenting  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  as  it  descends,  reeling,  bellowing, 
and  rushing,  as  if  to  astound  both  heaven  and  earth.  So  awful,  indeed,  was  the  sound 
of  the  neighbour  tower  as  it  fell,  that  both  the  captive,  and  those  who  struggled  with 
him,  continued  for  a  minute  or  two  passive  in  each  other's  grasp. 

Albert  was  the  first  who  recovered  consdousness  and  activity.  He  shook  off  those 
who  lay  above  him,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  his  feet,  in  which  he  partly 
succeeded.  But  as  he  had  to  deal  with  men  accustomed  to  every  spedes  of  danger,  and 
whose  energies  were  recovered  nearly  as  soon  as  his  own,  he  was  completdy  secured,  and 
his  arms  held  down.  Loyal  and  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  resolved  to  sustain  to  the  last 
the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  he  exclaimed,  as  his  struggles  were  finally  over- 
powered, "  Rebd  villains  I  would  you  slay  your  king  T  • 

''  Ha,  heard  you  that  T  cried  one  of  the  soldiers  to  the  lance-prisade,  who  commanded 
the  party.  ^'  Shall  I  not  strike  this  son  of  a  wicked  father  under  the  fifth  rib,  even  as 
the  tyrant  of  Moab  was  smitten  by  Ehud  with  a  dagger  of  a  cubit's  length  T 

But  Robins  answered,  '^Be  it  far  from  us.  Merciful  Strickalthrow,  to  slay  in  cold 
blood  the  captive  of  our  bow  and  of  our  spear.  Methinks,  since  the  storm  of  Tredagh 
we  have  shed  enough  of  blood — ^therefore,  on  your  lives  do  him  no  evil ;  but  take  from 
him  his  arms,  and  let  us  bring  him  before  the  chosen  Instrument,  even  our  General, 
that  he  may  do  with  him  what  is  meet  in  his  eyes." 

By  this  time  the  soldier,  whose  exultation  had  made  him  the  first  to  communicate  the 
intelligence  from  the  battlements  to  Cromwell,  returned,  and  brought  commands  corre- 
sponding to  the  orders  of  their  temporary  officer  ;  and  Albert  Lee,  disarmed  and  bound, 
was  conducted  as  a  captive  into  the  apartment  which  derived  its  name  from  the  victories 
of  his  ancestor,  and  placed  in  the  presence  of  General  Cromwell. 

Running  over  in  his  mind  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Charles 
till  the  siege,  if  it  may  be  termed  so,  had  terminated  in  his  own  capture,  Albert  had 
every  reavSon  to  hope  that  his  Royal  Master  must  have  had  time  to  accomplish  his  escape. 
Yet  he  determined  to  maintain  to  the  last  a  deceit  which  might  for  a  time  insure  the 
King's  safety.  The  difference  betwixt  them  could  not,  he  thought,  be  instantly  discovered, 
begrimed  as  he  was  with  dust  and  smoke,  and  with  blood  issuing  from  some  scratches 
received  in  the  scuffle. 

In  this  evil  plight,  but  bearing  himself  with  such  dignity  as  was  adapted  to  the  princely 
character,  Albert  was  ushered  into  the  apartment  of  Victor  Lee,  where,  in  his  father's 
own  chair,  reclined  the  triumphant  enemy  of  the  cause  to  which  the  house  of  Lee  had 
been  hereditarily  faithful. 

*  Tredagh,  or  Droghcda,  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  161'J,  by  storm,  and  the  governor  and  the  whole  garrison  put  to  the 
tword. 
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A  barren  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 

Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wort  a  king  ? 

Henmy  IV.  Part  I. 


bosom. 


^LIVER  CROAfWELL   arose  from  bis   seat   as  the  two   veteran  soldiers, 

Zerubbabel  Robins  and  Merciful  Strickalthrow,  introduced  into  the  apartment 

I  the  prisoner,  whom  they  held  by  the  arms,  and  fixed  his  stern  hazel  eye  on 

'  Albert  long  before  he  could  give  vent  to  the  ideas  which  were  swelling  in  his 

Exultation  was  the  most  predominant. 

"  Art  not  thou,"  he  at  length  said,  "  that  Egyptian  which,  before  these  days,  madest 
an  uproar,  and  leddcst  out  into  the  wilderness  many  thousand  men,  who  were  murderers ! 
— BLa,  youth,  I  have  hunted  thee  from  Stirling  to  Worcester,  from  Worcester  to  Wood- 
stock, and  we  have  met  at  last  !*' 

"  I  would,**  replied  Albert,  speaking  in  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  "  that 
we  had  met  where  I  could  have  shown  thee  the  difference  betwixt  a  rightful  King 
and  an  ambitious  Usurper  !** 

"  Go  to,  young  man,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  say  rather  the  difference  between  a  judge 
raised  up  for  the  redemption  of  England,  and  the  son  of  those  Kings  whom  the  Lord  in 
his  anger  permitted  to  reign  over  her.  But  we  will  not  waste  useless  words.  God 
knows  that  it  is  not  of  our  will  that  we  are  called  to  such  high  matters,  being  as  humble 
in  our  thoughts  as  we  are  of  ourselves ;  and  in  our  unassisted  nature  frail  and  foolish  ; 
and  unable  to  render  a  reason  but  for  the  better  spirit  within  us,  which  is  not  of  us. 
— Thou  art  weary,  young  man,  and  thy  nature  requires  rest  and  refection,  being  doubt- 
less dealt  with  delicately,  as  one  who  hath  fed  on  the  fat,  and  drunk  of  the  sweet, 
and  who  hath  been  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen." 

Here  the  General  suddenly  stopt,  and  then  abruptly  exclaimed — "  But  is  this — Ay  I 
whom  have  we  here  ?  These  are  not  the  locks  of  the  swarthy  lad  Charles  Stewart  ? — 
A  cheat !  a  cheat !" 

Albert  hastily  cast  his  eyes  on  a  mirror  which  stood  in  the  room,  and  perceived  that 
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a  dark  peruke,  found  among  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  miscellaneous  wardrobe,  had  been  disordered 
in  the  scuffle  with  the  soldiery,  and  that  his  own  light-brown  hair  was  escaping  from 
beneath  it 

''Who  is  this?"  said  Cromwell,  stamping  with  fury — ''Pluck the  disguise  from  him." 

The  soldiers  did  so ;  and  bringing  him  at  the  same  time  towards  the  light,  the 
deception  could'not  be  maintained  for  a  moment  longer  with  any  possibility  of  success. 
Cromwell  came  up  to  him  with  his  teeth  set,  and  grinding  against  each  other  as  he 
spoke,  his  hands  clenched,  and  trembling  with  emotion,  and  speaking  with  a  voice  low- 
pitched,  bitterly  and  deeply  emphatic,  such  as  might  have  proceeded  a  stab  with  his 
dagger. 

"  Thy  name,  young  man  ?" 

He  was  answered  calmly  and  firmly,  while  the  countenance  of  the  speaker  wore  a 
cast  of  triumph,  and  even  contempt 

"  Albert  Lee  of  Ditchley,  a  faithful  subject  of  King  Charles." 

"I  might  have  guessed  it,"  said  CromwelL — "  Ay,  and  to  King  Charles  shalt  thou  go 
as  soon  as  it  is  noon  on  the  dial. — ^Pearson,"  he  continued,  "let  him  be  carried  to  the 
others  ;  and  let  them  be  executed  at  twelve  exactly." 

"  All,  sir  ?"  said  Pearson,  surprised ;  for  Cromwell,  though  he  at  times  made  formidable 
examples,  was,  in  general,  by  no  means  sanguinary. 

"  AW* — ^repeated  Cromwell,  fixing  his  eye  on  young  Lee.  "  Yes,  young  sir,  your 
conduct  has  devoted  to  death  thy  father,  thy  kinsman,  and  the  stranger  that  was  in  thine 
household.     Such  wreck  hast  thou  brought  on  thy  father's  house." 

"  My  father,  too — my  aged  father  I"  said  Albert,  looking  upward,  and  endeavouring 
to  raise  his  hands  in  the  same  direction,  which  was  prevented  by  his  bonds.  "  The 
Lord's  will  be  done  I" 

'CAll  this  havoc  can  be  saved,  if,"  said  the  General,  "  thou  wilt  answer  one  question 
— Where  is  the  young  Charles  Stewart,  who  was  called  King  of  Scotland  7* 

"  Under  Heaven's  protection,  and  safe  from  thy  power,"  was  the  firm  and  unhesitating 
answer  of  the  young  royalist. 

"  Away  with  him  to  prison  !"  said  Cromwell ;  "  and  from  thence  to  execution  with 
the  rest  of  them,  as  malignants  taken  in  the  fact.  Let  a  court-martial  sit  on  them 
presently." 

"  One  word,"  said  young  Lee,  as  they  led  him  from  the  room.  "  Stop,  stop,"  said 
Cromwell,  with  the  agitation  of  renewed  hope — "  let  him  be  heard." 

"  You  love  texts  of  Scripture,"  said  Albert — "Let  this  be  the  subject  of  your  next 
homily — *  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master  ?* " 

"  Away  with  him,"  said  the  General ;  "  let  him  die  the  death. — I  have  said  it" 

As  Cromwell  spoke  these  words,  his  aide-de-camp  observed  that  he  became  unwontedly 
pale. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  overtoiled  in  the  public  service,"  said  Pearson ;  "  a  course  of 
the  stag  in  the  evening  will  refresh  you.  The  old  knight  hath  a  noble  hound  here,  if 
we  can  but  get  him  to  hunt  without  his  master,  which  may  be  hard,  as  he  is  faithful, 
and" 

"  Hang  him  up  !"  said  Cromwell. 

"  What — whom — hang  the  noble  dog  ?  Your  Excellency  was  wont  to  love  a  good 
hound  ?" 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  let  him  be  killed.  Is  it  not  written,  that  they 
slew  in  the  valley  of  Achor,  not  only  the  accursed  Achan,  with  his  sons  and  his  daugh- 
ters, but  also  his  oxen  and  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  every  live  thing  belonging  unto 
him  ?  And  even  thus  shall  we  do  to  the  malignant  family  of  Lee,  who  have  aided  Sisera 
in  his  flight,  when  Israel  might  have  been  delivered  of  his  trouble  for  ever.  But  send 
out  couriers  and  patrols — Follow,  pursue,  watch  in  every  direction — Let  my  horse  be 
ready  at  the  door  in  Hve  minutes,  or  bring  me  the  first  thou  canst  find." 
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It  seemed  to  Pearson  that  this  was  something  wildly  spoken,  and  that  the  cold  per- 
spiration was  standing  upon  the  General's  brow  as  he  said  it.  Ho  therefore  again  pressed 
the  necessity  of  repose,  and  it  would  appear  that  nature  seconded  strongly  the  represen- 
tation. Cromwell  arose,  and  made  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment ; 
but  stopped,  staggered,  and,  after  a  pause,  sate  down  in  a  chair.  '^  Truly,  friend  Pearson/' 
he  said,  "  this  weary  carcass  of  ours  is  an  impediment  to  us,  even  in  our  most  necessary 
business,  and  I  am  fitter  to  sleep  than  to  watch,  which  is  not  my  wont.  Place  guards, 
therefore,  till  we  repose  ourselves  for  an  hour  or  two.  Send  out  in  every  direction,  and 
spare  not  for  horses'  flesh.  Wake  me  if  the  court-martial  should  require  instruction,  and 
forget  not  to  see  the  sentence  punctually  executed  on  the  Lees,  and  those  who  were 
arrested  with  them." 

As  Cromwell  spoke  thus,  he  arose  and  half-opened  a  bedroom  door,  when  Pearson 
again  craved  pardon  for  asking  if  he  had  rightly  understood  his  Excellency,  that  all 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  executed. 

"  Have  I  not  said  it  ?"  answered  Cromwell,  displeasedly.  "  Is  it  because  thou  art  a 
man  of  blood,  and  hast  ever  been,  that  thou  dost  effect  these  scruples  to  show  thyself 
tenderhearted  at  my  expense  ?  I  tell  thee,  that  if  there  lack  one  in  the  full  tale  of 
execution,  thine  own  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  the  groom  of  his  chamber,  who 
attended  upon  Pearson's  summons. 

When  his  Greneral  had  retired,  Pearson  remained  in  great  perplexity  what  he  ought 
to  do ;  and  that  from  no  scruples  of  conscience,  but  from  uncertainty  whether  he  might 
not  err  either  in  postponing,  or  in  too  hastily  and  too  literally  executing,  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received. 

In  the  meantime,  Strickalthrow  and  Robins  had  returned,  after  lodging  Albert  in 
prison,  to  the  room  where  Pearson  was  still  musing  on  his  General's  commands.  Both 
these  men  were  a^jutators  in  their  army,  and  old  soldiers,  whom  Cromwell  was 
accustomed  to  treat  with  great  familiarity ;  so  that  Robins  had  no  hesitation  to  ask 
Captain  Pearson,  "  Whether  he  meant  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  General,  even 
to  the  letter?" 

Pearson  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt,  but  added,  "  There  was  no  choice  left." 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  if  thou  dost  this  folly,  thou  wilt  cause  Israel 
to  sin,  and  that  the  General  will  not  be  pleased  with  your  service.  Thou  knowest,  and 
none  better  than  thou,  that  Oliver,  although  he  be  like  unto  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  in 
faith,  and  wisdom,  and  courage,  yet  there  are  times  when  the  evil  spirit  comcth  upon 
him  as  it  did  upon  Saul,  and  he  uttereth  commands  which  he  wUl  not  thank  any  one 
for  executing." 

Pearson  was  too  good  a  politician  to  assent  directly  to  a  proposition  which  he  could 
not  deny — ^he  only  shook  his  head  once  more,  and  said  that  it  was  easy  for  those  to  talk 
who  were  not  responsible,  but  the  soldier's  duty  was  to  obey  his  orders,  and  not  to 
judge  of  them. 

"  Very  righteous  truth,"  said  Merciful  Strickalthrow,  a  grim  old  Scotchman ;  "  I 
marvel  where  our  brother  Zerubbabel  caught  up  this  softness  of  heart  ?" 

"  Why,  I  do  but  wish,"  said  Zerubbabel,  "  that  four  or  five  human  creatures  may 
draw  the  breath  of  God's  air  for  a  few  hours  more ;  there  can  be  small  harm  done  by 
delaying  the  execution, — and  the  General  will  have  some  time  for  reflection." 

"  Ay,"  said  Captain  Pearson,  **  but  I  in  my  service  must  be  more  pointedly  obsequious, 
than  thou  in  thy  plainness  art  bound  to  be,  friend  Zerubbabel." 

'^  Then  shall  the  coarse  frieze  cassock  of  the  private  soldier  help  the  golden  gaberdine 
of  the  captain  to  bear  out  the  blast,"  said  Zerubbabel.  **  Ay,  indeed,  I  can  show  you 
warrant  why  we  be  aidful  to  each  other  in  doing  acts  of  kindness  and  long-suffering, 
seeing  the  best  of  us  are  poor  sinful  creatures,  who  might  suffer,  being  called  to  a  brief 
accounting," 
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''  Of  a  yerity  you  surprise  me,  brother  Zembbabel,''  said  Strickalthrow;  ^  that  thoii, 
being  an  old  and  experienced  soldier,  whose  head  hath  grown  grey  in  battle»  shotddsi 
give  such  advice  to  a  young  officer.  Is  not  the  General's  commission  to  take  away  the 
wicked  from  the  land,  and  to  root  out  the  Amalekite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Perizzite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Girgashite,  and  the  Amorite?  and  are  not  these  men 
justly  to  be  compared  to  the  five  kings,  who  took  shelter  in  the  cave  of  Makedah,  who 
were  deUvered  into  the  hands  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  ?  and  he  caused  his  obtains 
and  his  soldiers  to  come  near  and  tread  on  their  necks — and  then  he  smote  them»  and 
he  slew  them,  and  then  he  hanged  them  on  five  trees,  even  till  evening — And  thou, 
Gilbert  Pearson  by  name^  be  not  withheld  from  the  duty  which  is  appointed  to  thee, 
but  do  even  as  has  been  commanded  by  him  who  is  raised  up  to  judge  and  to  deliver 
Israel ;  for  it  is  written,  *  cursed  is  he  who  holdeth  back  his  sword  from  the  slaughter.' " 

Thus  wrangled  the  two  military  theologians,  while  Pearson,  much  more  solicitous  to 
anticipate  the  wishes  of  Oliver  than  to  know  the  will  of  Heaven,  listened  to  them  with 
great  indecision  and  perplexi^. 


But  let  ui  DOW,  like  loldien  on  the  watch. 
Put  the  ftou]'s  annour  on,  alike  prepared 
For  all  a  soldier's  warfare  brings. 

JOAXKA    BaILLIE. 

Xr'''=vi?i\.  ^^E  reader  will  recollect,  that  when  Rochecliffe  and  Joceline  were  made 
tf  fil  *!  V/  prisoners,  the  party  which  escorted  them  had  two  other  captives  in  their  train, 
J^uui^'J'  ^^^^^"^^  Everard,  namely,  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Uoldenough.  When 
lSWf5F«*V'>  Cromwell  had  obtained  entrance  into  Woodstock,  and  commenced  his  search 
after  the  fugitive  Prince,  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  what  had  been  an  old  guardroom, 
and  which  was  by  its  strength  well  calculated  to  serve  for  a  prison,  and  a  guard  was 
placed  over  them  by  Pearson.  No  light  was  allowed,  save  that  of  a  glimmering  fire  of 
charcoal.  The  prisoners  remained  separated  from  each  other,  Colonel  Everard  con- 
versing with  Neliemiah  Uoldenough,  at  a  distance  from  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
and  Joceline.  The  party  was  soon  after  augmented  by  Wildrake,  who  was  brought 
down  to  the  Lodge,  and  thrust  in  with  so  little  ceremony,  that,  his  arms  being  bound, 
he  ha<l  very  nearly  fallen  on  his  nose  in  the  middle  of  the  prison. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  looking  back  to  the  door,  which  they  who 
had  pushed  him  in  were  securing — "  Point  de  ceremonie —no  apology  for  tumbling,  so 
wo  light  in  good  company. — Save  ye,  save  ye,  gentlemen  all — Wliat,  (i  la  morl,  and 
nothing  stirring  to  keep  the  spirits  up,  and  make  a  night  on*t  ? — ^the  last  we  shall  have, 
I  take  it;  for  a  make*  to  a  million,  but  we  trine  to  the  nubbing  cheat f  to-morrow. — 
Patron — noble  patron,  how  goes  it?  This  was  but  a  scurvy  trick  of  Noll  so  far  as  you  were 
concerned :  as  for  mo^  why  I  might  have  deserved  something  of  the  kind  at  his  hand." 
"  Prithee,  Wildrake,  sit  down,"  said  Everard  ;  "  thou  art  drunk — disturb  us  not." 
"Drunk?  I  drunk?"  cried  Wildrake,  "I  have  been  splicing  the  main-brace,  as 
Jack  says  at  Wapping — have  been  tasting  Noll's  brandy  in  a  bumper  to  the  King's 
health   and  another  to  his  Excellency's  confusion,   and  another  to  the  d n  of 

*  A  half-itenny.  t  Hang  on  the  gaUows. 
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Parliament — and  it  maj  be  one  or  two  more,  but  all  to  deviliah  good  toasts.  But 
Tm  not  drunk." 

**  Prithee^  friend,  be  not  profane^"  said  Nehemiah  Holdenough. 

**  What,  mj  little  PresbTterian  Parson,  mj  slender  Mass-John  ?  thou  shalt  say  amen 
to  this  world  instantlj" — said  Wildrake ;  *^  I  have  had  a  weary  time  in't  for  one. — Ha, 
noble  Sir  Henry,  I  kiss  your  hand — I  tell  thee,  knight,  the  point  of  my  Tdedo  was 
near  Cromwell's  heart  last  night,  as  ever  a  button  on  the  breast  of  his  doublet  Bat 
him,  he  wears  secret  armour — He  a  soldier  I  Had  it  not  been  for  a  cursed  steel  shirt, 
I  would  have  spitted  him  like  a  lark.— Ha,  Doctor  Bochecliffe  ! — thou  knowest  I  can 
wield  my  weapon." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  and  you  know  I  can  use  mine." 

**  I  prithee  be  quiet,  Master  Wildrake,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

**  Nay,  good  knight,''  answered  Wildrake^  ''be  somewhat  more  cordial  with  a  com- 
rade in  distress.  This  is  a  different  scene  from  the  Brentford  storming-party.  The 
jade  Fortune  has  been  a  very  step-mother  to  me.  I  will  sing  you  a  song  I  made  on  my 
own  ill-luck." 

''  At  this  moment,  Captain  Wildrake^  we  are  not  in  a  fitting  mood  for  singing," 
said  Sir  Henry,  civilly  and  gravely. 

''  Nay,  it  will  aid  your  devotions — ^Egad,  it  sounds  like  a  penitential  psalm. 

*  When  I  WM  •  young  lad, 

My  fortona  wm  haA, 
If  ere  I  do  well  'tit  •  wonder. 

I  ipent  all  my  meana 

Amid  aharpen  and  qvaans; 
Then  I  got  a  eommiieion  to  plunder. 

I  have  atoddngi  'tia  tmoi 

But  the  devil  k  ahoe, 
I  em  forced  to  wear  hoots  in  all  weather, 

Be  d— ^  the  hoot  sole, 

Curae  on  the  spur-ion. 
Confounded  he  the  upper-leather.'  "* 

The  door  opened  as  Wildrake  finished  this  stanza  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  in 
rushed  a  sentinel,  who,  greeting  him  by  the  title  of  a  **  blasphemous  bellowing  bull  of 
Bashan,"  bestowed  a  severe  blow,  with  his  ramrod,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  songster, 
whose  bonds  permitted  him  no  means  of  returning  the  compliment. 

"  Your  humble  servant  again,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  shrugging  his  shoulders, — "  sorry 
I  have  no  means  of  showing  my  gratitude.  I  am  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  like 
Captain  Bobadil — Ha,  knight,  did  you  hear  my  bones  clatter  ?  that  blow  came  twankingly 
off — ^the  fellow  might  inflict  the  bastinado,  were  it  in  presence  of  the  Grand  Seignior — 
he  has  no  taste  for  music,  knight — is  no  way  moved  by  the  'concord  of  sweet  sounds.' 
I  will  warrant  him  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil — Eh  ? — all  down  in  the  mouth — 
well — rU  go  to  sleep  to-night  on  a  bench,  as  I've  done  many  a  night,  and  I  will  be 
ready  to  be  hanged  decently  in  the  morning,  which  never  happened  to  me  before  in  all 
my  life — 

'  When  I  was  a  young  lad, 
My  fortune  was  bad — ' 

Pshaw  I  This  is  not  the  tune  it  goes  to."  Here  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  sooner  or  later 
all  his  companions  in  misfortune  followed  his  example. 

The  benches  intended  for  the  repose  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  afforded  the 
prisoners  convenience  enough  to  lie  down,  though  their  slumbers,  it  may  be  believed, 
were  neither  sound  nor  undisturbed.  But  when  daylight  was  but  a  little  while  broken, 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder  which  took  place,  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  the  turret  to 
which  the  mine  was  applied,  would  have  awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers,  or  Morpheus 
himself.  The  smoke,  penetrating  through  the  windows,  left  them  at  no  loss  for  the 
cause  of  the  din. 

"  There  went  my  gunpowder,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "  which  has,  I  trust,  blown  up  as 

*  Such  a  song,  or  something  very  like  it,  may  be  found  in  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany,  among  the  wild  slips  of 
minstrelsy  which  are  there  collected. 
Vol.  X.  Y 
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many  rebel  villains  as  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  destroying  otherwise  in  a  fair 
field.     It  must  have  caught  fire  by  chance." 

"  By  chance  ? — No,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  depend  on  it,  my  bold  Albert  has  fired  the 
train,  and  that  in  yonder  blast  Cromwell  was  flying  towards  the  heaven  whose  battle- 
ments he  will  never  reach — Ah,  my  brave  boy  !  and  perhaps  thou  art  thyself  sacrificed, 
like  a  youthful  Samson  among  the  rebellious  Philistines. — But  I  will  not  be  long 
behind  thee,  Albert." 

Everard  hastened  to  the  door,  hoping  to  obtain  from  the  guard,  to  whom  his  name 
and  rank  might  be  known,  some  explanation  of  the  noise,  which  seemed  to  announce 
some  dreadful  catastrophe. 

But  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  whose  rest  had  been  broken  by  the  trumpet  which  gave 
signal  for  the  explosion,  appeared  in  the  very  acme  of  horror — "  It  is  the  trumpet  of 
the  Archangel ! "  he  cried, — "  it  is  the  crushing  of  this  world  of  elements — it  is  the 
summons  to  the  Judgment-seat !  The  dead  are  obeying  the  call — they  are  with  us — 
they  are  amongst  us — ^they  arise  in  their  bodily  frames — they  come  to  summon  us !" 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who  stood  directly  opposite 
to  him.  In  rising  hastily,  the  cap  which  he  commonly  wore,  according  to  a  custom 
then  usual  both  among  clergymen  and  gownmen  of  a  civil  profession,  had  escaped  from 
his  head,  and  carried  with  it  the  large  silk  patch  which  he  probably  wore  for  the 
purpose  of  disguise ;  for  the  cheek  which  was  disclosed  was  unscarred,  and  the  eye  as 
good  as  that  which  was  usually  uncovered. 

Colonel  Everard  returning  from  the  door,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  Master 
Holdenough  comprehend  what  he  learned  from  the  guard  without,  that  the  explosion 
had  involved  only  the  death  of  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  The  Presbyterian  divine 
continued  to  stare  wildly  at  him  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion. 

But  Dr.  Rochecliffe  heard  and  understood  the  news  brought  by  Colonel  Everard,  and, 
relieved  from  the  instant  anxiety  which  had  kept  him  stationary,  he  advanced  towards 
the  retiring  Calvinist,  extending  his  hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"  Avoid  thee — ^Avoid  thee !"  said  Holdenough,  "  the  living  may  not  join  hands  with 
the  dead." 

"  But  I,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "  am  as  much  alive  as  you  are." 

"  Thou  alive ! — thou  !  Joseph  Albany,  whom  my  own  eyes  saw  precipitated  from  the 
battlements  of  Clidesthrow  Castle?" 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "  but  you  did  not  see  me  swim  ashore  on  a  marsh 
covered  with  sedges-^ugit  ad  salices — after  a  manner  which  I  will  explain  to  you 
another  time." 

Holdenough  touched  his  hand  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  '*  Thou  art  indeed  warm 
and  alive,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  after  so  many  blows,  and  a  fall  so  tremendous — ^thou  canst 
not  be  my  Joseph  Albany." 

"  I  am  Joseph  Albany  Rochecliffe,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  become  so  in  virtue  of  my 
mother's  little  estate,  which  fines  and  confiscations  have  made  an  end  of." 

"  And  is  it  so  indeed  ?"  said  Holdenough,  "  and  have  I  recovered  mine  old  chum  I" 
"  Even  so,"  replied  Rochecliffe,  "  by  the  same  token  I  appeared  to  you  in  the  Mirror 
Chamber — Thou  wert  so  bold,  Nehemiah,  that  our  whole  scheme  would  have  been 
shipwrecked,  had  I  not  appeared  to  thee  in  the  shape  of  a  departed  friend.     Yet,  believe 
me,  it  went  against  my  heart  to  do  it." 

<<  Ah,  fie  on  thee,  fie  on  thee,"  said  Holdenough,  throwing  himself  into  his  arms,  and 
clasping  him  to  his  bosom,  "  thou  wert  ever  a  naughty  wag.  How  couldst  thou  play 
me  such  a  trick  ? — Ah,  Albany,  dost  thou  remember  Dr.  Purefoy  and  Caius  College  ?" 

"  Marry,  do  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  thrusting  his  arm  through  the  Presbyterian  divine's, 
and  guiding  him  to  a  seat  apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  who  witnessed  this  scene  with 
much  surprise.  *^  Remember  Caius  College  T  said  Rochecliffe,  ''  ay,  and  the  good  ale 
we  drank,  and  our  parties  to  mother  Huffcap's." 
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^  Vanity  of  yanities,"  said  Holdenongh,  smiling  kindly  at  the  same  time,  and  still 
holding  his  recovered  friend's  arm  enclosed  and  hand-locked  in  his. 

"  But  the  breaking  the  Principal's  orchard,  so  cleanly  done,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  it 
was  the  first  plot  I  ever  framed,  and  much  work  I  had  to  prevail  on  thee  to  go  into  it." 

''  Oh,  name  not  that  iniquity,"  said  Nehemiah,  **  since  I  may  well  say,  as  the  pions 
Master  Baxter,  that  these  boyish  offences  have  had  their  punishment  in  later  years, 
inasmuch  as  that  inordinate  appetite  for  fruit  hath  produced  stomachic  affections  under 
which  I  yet  labour." 

**  True,  true,  dear  Nehemiah,"  said  RochecUffe,  **  but  care  not  for  them — a  dram  of 
brandy  will  correct  it  alL  Mr.  Baxter  was," — ^he  was  about  to  say  "an  ass,"  but  checked 
himself,  and  only  filled  up  the  sentence  with  '^  a  good  man,  I  dare  say,  but  over  scrupulous.** 

So  they  sat  down  t<^ether  the  best  of  friends,  and  for  half  an  hour  talked  with 
mutual  delight  over  old  college  stories.  By  degrees  they  got  on  the  politics  of  the  day ; 
and  though  then  they  unclasped  their  hands,  and  there  occurred  between  them  such 
expressions  as,  "  Nay,  my  dear  brother,"  and,  "  there  I  must  needs  differ,"  and,  "  on 
this  point  I  crave  leave  to  think ;"  yet  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  Indepiendents  and  other 
sectarists  being  started,  they  followed  like  brethren  in  full  hoUo,  and  it  was  hard  to 
guess  which  was  most  forward.  Unhappily,  in  the  course  of  this  amicable  intercourse^ 
something  was  mentioned  about  the  bishopric  of  Titus,  which  at  once  involved  them  in 
the  doctrinal  question  of  Church  Government  Then,  alas !  the  floodgates  were  opened, 
and  they  showered  on  each  other  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  while  their  eyes  kindled, 
their  cheeks  glowed,  their  hands  became  clenched,  and  they  looked  more  like  fierce 
polemics  about  to  rend  each  other's  eyes  out,  than  Christian  divines. 

Roger  Wildrake,  by  making  himself  an  auditor  of  the  debate,  contrived  to  augment 
its  violence.  He  took,  of  course,  a  most  decided  part  in  a  question,  the  merits  of  which 
were  totally  unknown  to  him.  Somewhat  overawed  by  Holdenough's  ready  oratory  and 
learning,  the  cavalier  watched  with  a  face  of  anxiety  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Bochediffis ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  proud  eye  and  steady  bearing  of  the  Episcopal  champion,  and  heard 
him  answer  Gh*eek  with  Greek,  and  Hebrew  with  Hebrew,  Wildrake  backed  hb  arguments 
as  he  closed  them,  with  a  stout  rap  upon  the  bench,  and  an  exulting  laugh  in  the  face  of 
the  antagonist.  It  was  with  some  difiiculty  that  Sir  Henry  and  Colonel  Everard,  having 
at  length  and  reluctantly  interfered,  prevailed  on  the  two  alienated  fnends  to  acfjourn 
their  dispute,  removing  at  the  same  time  to  a  distance,  and  regarding  each  other  with 
looks  in  which  old  friendship  appeared  to  have  totally  given  way  to  mutual  animosity. 

But  while  they  sat  lowering  on  each  other,  and  longing  to  renew  a  contest  in  which 
each  claimed  the  victory,  Pearson  entered  the  prison,  and  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice, 
desired  the  persons  whom  it  contained  to  prepare  for  instant  death. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  received  the  doom  with  the  stem  composure  which  he  had  hitherto 
displayed.  Colonel  Everard  attempted  the  interposition  of  a  strong  and  resentful 
appeal  to  the  Parliament,  against  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial  and  the  General. 
But  Pearson  declined  to  receive  or  transmit  any  such  remonstrance,  and  with  a  dejected 
look  and  mien  of  melancholy  presage,  renewed  hb  exhortation  to  them  to  prepare  for 
the  hour  of  noon,  and  withdrew  from  the  prison. 

The  operation  of  this  intelligence  on  the  two  clerical  disputants  was  more  remarkable. 
They  gazed  for  a  moment  on  each  other  with  eyes  in  which  repentant  kindness,  and  a 
feeling  of  generous  shame  quenched  every  lingering  feeling  of  resentment,  and  joining 
in  the  mutual  exclamation — "  My  brother — ^my  brother,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned  in 
offending  thee  !"  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  shed  tears  as  they  demanded  each 
other's  forgiveness,  and,  like  two  warriors,  who  sacrifice  a  personal  quarrel  to  discharge 
their  duty  against  the  common  enemy,  they  recalled  nobler  ideas  of  their  sacred  character, 
and  assuming  the  part  which  best  became  them  on  an  occasion  so  melancholy,  b^an  to 
exhort  those  around  them  to  meet  the  doom  that  had  been  announced,  with  the  finnness 
and  dignity  which  Christianity  alone  can  give. 

Y  2 
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Most  gracious  prince,  good  Cannyng  cried, 

Leave  vengeance  to  our  God, 
And  lay  the  iron  rule  aside, 

Be  thine  the  olive  rod. 

Ballad  of  Sir  Ckarlkb  Bawdim. 

gJ^^-^irHE  hour  appointed  for  execution  had  been  long  past,  and  it  was  about  five  in 
S**^^f|ifcB^^  tlie  evening,  when  the  Protector  summoned  Pearson  to  his  presence.  He 
\^/ii^9  went  with  fear  and  reluctance,  uncertain  how  he  might  be  received.  After 
^^^^^^!f^(^  remaining  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  aide-de-camp  returned  to  Victor 
Lee's  parlour,  where  he  found  the  old  soldier,  Zerubbabel  Robins,  in  attendance  for  his 
return. 

"  How  is  Oliver  ?"  said  the  old  man,  anxiously. 

"  Why,  well,"  answered  Pearson,  "  and  hath  asked  no  questions  of  the  execution, 
but  many  concerning  the  reports  we  have  been  able  to  make  regarding  the  flight  of  the 
young  Man,  and  is  much  moved  at  thinking  he  must  now  be  beyond  pursuit  Also  I 
gave  him  certain  papers  belonging  to  the  malignant  Doctor  Rochecliffe." 

*'  Then  will  I  venture  upon  him,"  said  the  adjutator;  ^'  so  give  me  a  napkin  that  I 
may  look  like  a  sewer,  and  fetch  up  the  food  which  I  directed  should  be  in  readiness.*' 

Two  troopers  attended  accordingly  with  a  ration  of  beef,  such  as  was  distributed  to 
the  private  soldiers,  and  dressed  after  their  fashion — a  pewter  pot  of  ale,  a  trencher 
with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  a  loaf  of  ammunition  bread.  "  Come  with  me,"  he  said  to 
Pearson,  "  and  fear  not — Noll  loves  an  innocent  jest."  He  boldly  entered  the  General's 
sleeping  apartment,  and  said  aloud,  *'  Arise,  thou  that  art  called  to  bo  a  judge  in  Israel 
— ^let  there  be  no  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  Lo,  I  come  as  a  sign  to  thee ; 
wherefore  arise,  eat,  drink,  and  let  thy  heart  be  glad  within  thee;  for  thou  shalt  eat  with 
joy  the  food  of  him  that  laboureth  in  the  trenches,  seeing  that  since  thou  wert 
comm under  over  the  host,  the  poor  sentinel  hath  had  such  provisions  as  I  have  now 
placed  for  thine  own  refreshment." 

'<  I'j'uly,  brother  Zerubbabel,"  said  Cromwell,  accustomed  to  such  arts  of  enthusiasm 
among  his  followers,  "  we  would  wish  that  it  were  so ;  neither  is  it  our  desire  to  sleep 
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soft,  nor  feed  more  highly  than  the  meanest  that  ranks  under  our  banners.  Verilj,  thou 
hast  chosen  well  for  my  refreshment,  and  the  smell  of  the  food  is  savoury  in  my  nostrils." 

Pie  arose  from  the  bed,  on  which  he  h  ad  lain  down  half  dressed,  and  wrapping  his 
cloak  around  him,  sate  down  by  the  bedside,  and  partook  heartily  of  the  plain  food 
which  was  prepared  for  him.  Wliile  he  was  eating,  Cromwell  commanded  Pearson  to 
finish  his  report — "  You  need  not  desist  for  the  presence  of  a  worthy  soldier,  whoso 
spirit  is  as  my  spirit." 

"  Nay,  but,"  interrupted  Robins,  "  you  are  to  know  that  Gilbert  Pearson  hath  not 
fully  executed  thy  commands,  touching  a  part  of  those  malignants,  all  of  whom  should 
have  died  at  noon." 

"  What  execution — what  malignants  ?"  said  Cromwell,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  Those  in  the  prison  here  at  Woodstock,"  answered  Zerubbabel,  "  whom  your 
Excellency  commanded  should  be  executed  at  noon,  as  taken  in  the  fact  of  rebellion 
against  the  Commonwealth." 

"  Wretch !"  said  Cromwell,  starting  up  and  addressing  Pearson,  "  thou  hast  not 
touched  Mark  Everard,  in  whom  there  was  no  guilt,  for  he  was  deceived  by  him  who 
passed  between  us — neither  hast  thou  put  forth  thy  hand  on  the  pragmatic  Presbyterian 
minister,  to  have  all  those  of  their  classes  cry  sacrilege,  and  alienate  them  from  us 
for  ever  ?" 

"  If  your  Excellency  wish  them  to  live,  they  live — their  life  and  death  are  in  the 
power  of  a  word,"  said  Pearson. 

"  Enfranchise  them  ;  I  must  gain  the  Presbyterian  interest  over  to  us  if  I  can." 

"  Rochecliffe,  the  arch-plotter,"  said  Pearson,  "  I  thought  to  have  executed,  but"' 

"  Barbarous  man,"  said  Cromwell,  "  alike  ungrateful  and  impolitic — ^wouldst  thou 
have  destroyed  our  decoy-duck  ?  This  doctor  is  but  like  a  well,  a  shallow  one  indeed, 
but  something  deeper  than  the  springs  which  discharge  their  secret  tribute  into  his 
keeping ;  then  come  I  with  a  pump,  and  suck  it  all  up  to  the  oi)en  air.  Enlarge  him, 
and  let  him  have  money  if  he  wants  it.  I  know  his  haunts ;  he  can  go  nowhere  but 
our  eye  will  be  upon  him. — But  you  look  at  each  other  darkly,  as  if  you  had  more  to  say 
than  you  durst.     I  trust  you  have  not  done  to  death  Sir  Henry  Lee  ?" 

"  No.     Yet  the  man,"  replied  Pearson,  "  is  a  confirmed  malignant,  and" 

"  Ay,  but  he  is  also  a  noble  relic  of  the  ancient  English  Gentleman,"  said  the  General. 
"  I  would  I  knew  how  to  win  the  favour  of  that  race.  But  we,  Pearson,  whose  royal 
robes  are  the  armour  which  we  wear  on  our  bodies,  and  whose  leading-staves  are  our 
sceptres,  are  too  newly  set  up  to  draw  the  respect  of  the  proud  malignants,  who  cannot 
brook  to  submit  to  less  tlian  royal  lineage.  Yet  what  can  they  see  in  the  longest  kingly 
line  in  Europe,  save  that  it  runs  back  to  a  successful  soldier?  I  grudge  that  one 
man  should  be  honoured  and  followed,  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  a  victorious 
commander,  while  less  honour  and  allegiance  is  paid  to  another,  who,  in  personal 
qualities,  and,  in  success,  might  emulate  the  founder  of  his  rival's  dynasty.  Well,  Sir 
Henry  Lee  lives,  and  shall  live  for  me.  His  son,  indeed,  hath  deserved  the  death  which 
he  has  doubtless  sustained." 

"  My  lord,"  stammered  Pearson,  **  since  your  Excellency  has  found  I  am  right  in 
suspending  your  order  in  so  many  instance^;,  I  trust  you  will  not  blame  me  in  this  also 
— I  thought  it  best  to  await  more  special  orders." 

**  Thou  art  in  a  mighty  merciful  humour  this  morning,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  not 
entirely  satisfied. 

"  If  your  Excellency  please,  the  halter  is  ready,  and  so  is  the  provost-marshal." 

"  Nay,  if  such  a  bloody  fellow  as  thou  hast  spared  him,  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
destroy  him,"  said  the  General.  "  But  then,  here  is  among  Rochecliffe's  papers  the 
engagement  of  twenty  desperadoes  to  take  us  off — some  example  ought  to  be  made." 

'*  My  lord,"  said  Zerubbabel,  "  consider  now  how  often  this  young  man,  Albert  Lee, 
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hath  been  near  you,  naj,  probably,  quite  close  to  your  Excellency,  in  these  dark  passages 
which  he  knew,  and  we  did  not  Had  he  been  of  an  assassin's  nature,  it  would  have 
cost  him  but  a  pistol-shot,  and  the  light  of  Israel  was  extinguished.  Nay,  in  the 
unavoidable  confusion  which  must  have  ensued,  the  sentinels  quitting  their  posts,  he 
might  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  escape." 

"  Enough,  Zerubbabel ;  he  lives,"  said  the  General.  "  He  shall  remain  in  custody 
for  some  time,  however,  and  be  then  banished  from  England.  The  other  two  are  safe, 
of  course ;  for  you  would  not  dream  of  considering  such  paltry  fellows  as  fit  victims 
for  my  revenge." 

"  One  fellow,  the  under-keeper,  called  Joliffe,  deserves  death,  however,"  said  Pearson, 
"  since  he  has  frankly  admitted  that  he  slew  honest  Joseph  Tomkins." 

"  He  deserves  a  reward  for  saving  us  a  labour,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  that  Tomkins  was 
a  most  double-hearted  villain.  I  have  found  evidence  among  these  papers  here,  that  if 
we  had  lost  the  fight  at  Worcester,  we  should  have  had  reason  to  regret  that  we  had 
ever  trusted  Master  Tomkins — it  was  only  our  success  which  anticipated  his  treachery 
— write  us  down  debtor,  not  creditor,  to  Joceline,  an  you  call  him  so,  and  to  bis  quarter- 
staff," 

**  There  Remains  the  sacrilegious  and  graceless  cavalier  who  attempted  your  Excel- 
lency's life  last  night,"  said  Pearson. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  General,  "  that  were  stooping  too  low  for  revenge.  His  sword  had 
no  more  power  than  had  he  thrusted  with  a  tobacco-pipe.  Eagles  stoop  not  at  mallards, 
or  wild-drakes  either." 

"  Yet,  sir,"  said  Pearson,  "  the  fellow  should  be  puniished  as  a  libeller.  The  quantity 
of  foul  and  pestilential  abuse  which  we  found  in  his  pockets  makes  me  loth  he  should 
go  altogether  free — Please  to  loi>k  at  them,  sir." 

"  A  most  vile  hand,"  said  Oliver,  as  he  looked  at  a  sheet  or  two  of  our  friend 
Wildrake's  poetical  miscellanies — "  The  very  handwriting  seems  to  be  drunk,  and  the 
very  poetry  not  sober — What  have  we  here  ? 

*  When  I  was  a  young  lad, 
My  fortune  was  bad — 

If  e'er  I  do  well,  'tis  a  wonder' — 

Why,  what  trash  is  this  ? — and  then  again — 

*  Now  a  plague  on  the  poll 
Of  old  politic  Noll! 

We  will  drink  till  we  bring 
In  triumph  back  the  King.' 

In  truth,  if  it  could  be  done  that  way,  this  poet  would  be  a  stout  champion.  Give  the 
poor  knave  five  pieces,  Pearson,  and  bid  him  go  sell  his  ballads.  If  he  come  within 
twenty  miles  of  our  person,  though,  we  will  have  him  flogged  till  the  blood  runs  down 
to  his  heels." 

"  There  remains  only  one  sentenced  person,"  said  Pearson,  "  a  noble  wolf-hound, 
finer  than  any  your  Excellency  saw  in  Ireland.  He  belongs  to  the  old  knight  Sir  Henry 
Lee.  Should  your  Excellency  not  desire  to  keep  the  fine  creature  yourself,  might  I 
presume  to  beg  that  I  might  have  leave?" 

"  No,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  the  old  man,  so  faithful  himself,  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  his  faithful  dog. — I  would  I  had  any  creature,  were  it  but  a  dog,  that 
followed  me  because  it  loved  me,  not  for  what  it  could  make  of  me." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  unjust  to  your  faithful  soldiers,"  said  Zerubbabel,  bluntly,  "who 
follow  you  like  dogs,  fight  for  you  like  dogs,  and  have  the  grave  of  a  dog  on  the  spot 
where  they  happen  to  fall." 

"  How  now,  old  grumbler,"  said  the  General,  "  what  means  this  change  of  note  ?" 

"  Corporal  Humgudgeon's  remains  are  left  to  moulder  under  the  ruins  of  yonder 
tower,  and  Tomkins  is  thrust  into  a  hole  in  a  thicket  like  a.  beast." 
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"  True,  true,"  said  Cromwell,  "  thej  shall  be  removed  to  the  churchyard,  and  every 
soldier  shall  attend  with  cockades  of  sea-green  and  blue  ribbon — Every  one  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  a^utators  shall  have  a  mourning-scarf ;  we  ourselves  wDl  lead 
the  procession,  and  there  shall  be  a  proper  dole  of  wine,  burnt  brandy,  and  rosemary. 
See  that  it  is  done,  Pearson.  After  the  funeral,  Woodstock  shaQ  be  dismantled  and 
destroyed,  that  its  recesses  may  not  again  afford  shelter  to  rebels  and  malignants." 

The  commands  of  the  Greneral  were  punctually  obeyed,  and  when  the*  other  prisoners 
were  dismissed,  Albert  Lee  remained  for  some  time  in  custody.  He  went  abroad  after 
his  liberation,  entered  in  King  Charles's  Guards,  where  he  was  promoted  by  that  monarch. 
But  his  fate,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  only  allowed  him  a  short  though  bright  career. 

We  return  to  the  liberation  of  the  other  prisoners  from  Woodstock.  The  two  divines, 
completely  reconciled  to  each  other,  retreated  arm  in  arm  to  the  parsonage-house, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  but  which  he  now  visited  as  the  guest  of  his 
successor,  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  The  Presbyterian  had  no  sooner  installed  his  friend 
under  his  roof,  than  he  urged  upon  him  an  offer  to  partake  it,  and  the  income  annexed 
to  it,  as  his  own.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  much  affected,  but  wisely  rejected  the  generous 
offer,  considering  the  difference  of  their  tenets  on  Church  government,  which  each 
entertained  as  religiously  as  his  creed.  Another  debate,  though  a  light  one,  on  the 
subject  of  the  office  of  Bishops  in  the  Primitive  Church,  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution. 
They  parted  the  next  day,  and  their  friendship  remained  undisturbed  by  controversy  till 
Mr.  Holdenough's  death,  in  1668 ;  a  harmony  which  might  be  in  some  degree  owing  to 
their  never  meeting  again  after  their  imprisonment  Dr.Bochediffe  was  restored  to  his 
living  after  the  Restoration,  and  ascended  from  thence  to  high  clerical  preferment 

The  inferior  personages  of  the  grand  jail-deliveiy  at  Woodstock  Lodge,  easily  found 
themselves  temporary  accommodations  in  the  town  among  old  acquaintance ;  but  no  one 
ventured  to  entertain  the  old  knight,  understood  to  be  so  much  under  the  dbpleasure  of 
the  ruling  powers ;  and  even  the  innkeeper  of  the  George,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
tenants,  scarce  dared  to  admit  him  to  the  common  privileges  of  a  traveller,  who  has 
food  and  lodging  for  his  money.  Everard  attended  him  unrequested,  unpermitted,  but 
also  unforbidden.  The  heart  of  the  old  man  had  been  turned  once  more  towards  him 
when  he  learned  how  he  had  behaved  at  the  memorable  rencontre  at  the  King's  Oak,  and 
saw  that  he  was  an  object  of  the  enmity,  rather  tban  the  favour,  of  Cromwell.  But 
there  was  another  secret  feeling  which  tended  to  reconcile  him  to  his  nephew — the  con- 
sciousness tliat  Everard  shared  with  him  the  deep  anxiety  wliich  he  experienced  on 
account  of  liis  daughter,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  her  doubtful  and  perilous  expe- 
dition. He  felt  that  he  himself  would  perhaps  be  unable  to  discover  where  Alice  had 
taken  refuge  during  the  late  events,  or  to  obtain  her  deliverance  if  she  was  taken  into 
custody.  He  wished  Everard  to  offer  him  his  service  in  making  a  search  for  her,  but 
shame  prevented  his  preferring  the  request;  and  Everard,  who  could  not  suspect  the 
altered  state  of  his  uncle's  mind,  was  afraid  to  make  the  proposal  of  assistance,  or  even 
to  name  the  name  of  Alice. 

The  sun  had  already  set — they  sat  looking  each  other  in  the  face  in  silence,  when  the 
trampling  of  horses  was  heard — there  was  knocking  at  the  door — there  was  a  light  step 
on  the  stair,  and  Alice,  the  subject  of  their  anxiety,  stood  before  them.  She  threw 
herself  joyfully  into  her  father's  arms,  who  glanced  his  eye  heedfully  round  the  room, 
as  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "  Is  all  safe  ?" 

"  Safe  and  out  of  danger,  as  I  trust,"  replied  Alice — "  I  have  a  token  for  you.** 

Her  eye  then  rested  on  Everard — she  blushed,  was  embarrassed,  and  silent. 

"  You  need  not  fear  your  Presbyterian  cousin,"  said  the  knight,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  "  he  has  himself  proved  a  confessor  at  least  for  loyalty,  and  ran  the  risk  of  being 
a  martyr.** 

She  pulled  from  her  bosom  the  royal  reiscript,  written  on  a  small  and  soiled  piece  of 
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paper,  and  tied  round  with  a  worsted  thread  instead  of  a  seal.  Such  as  it  was,  Sir 
Henry  ere  he  opened  it  pressed  the  little  packet  with  oriental  veneration  to  his  lips,  to 
his  heart,  to  his  forehead ;  and  it  was  not  before  a  tear  had  dropt  on  it  that  he  found 
courage  to  open  and  read  the  billet.     It  was  in  these  words : — 

"  Loyal  our  much  esteemed  Friend,  and  our  trusty  Subject, 
**  It  having  become  known  to  us  that  a  purpose  of  marriage  has  been  entertained 
betwixt  Mrs.  Alice  Lee,  your  only  daughter,  and  Markham  Everard,  Esq.  of  Eversly 
Chase,  her  kinsman,  and  by  affiancy  your  nephew :  And  being  assured  that  tliis  match 
would  be  highly  agreeable  to  you,  had  it  not  been  for  certain  respects  to  our  service, 
which  induced  you  to  refuse  your  consent  thereto — We  do  therefore  acquaint  you,  that, 
far  from  our  affairs  suffering  by  such  an  alliance,  we  do  exhort,  and  so  far  as  we  may, 
require  you  to  consent  to  the  same,  as  you  would  wish  to  do  us  good  pleasure,  and 
greatly  to  advance  our  affairs.  Leaving  to  you,  nevertheless,  as  becomcth  a  Christian 
King,  the  full  exercise  of  your  own  discretion  concerning  other  obstacles  to  such  an 
alliance,  which  may  exist,  independent  of  those  connected  with  our  service.  Witness 
our  hand,  together  with  our  thankful  recollections  of  your  good  services  to  our  late 
Royal  Father  as  well  as  ourselves, 

"  C.  R.- 
Long and  steadily  did  Sir  Henry  gaze  on  the  letter,  so  that  it  might  almost  seem  as 
if  he  were  getting  it  by  heart.  He  then  placed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket-book,  and  asked 
Alice  the  account  of  her  adventures  of  the  preceding  night.  They  were  briefly  told. 
Their  midnight  walk  through  the  Chase  had  been  speedily  and  safely  accomplished. 
Nor  had  the  King  once  made  the  slightest  relapse  into  the  naughty  Louis  Kerneguy. 
When  she  had  seen  Charles  and  his  attendant  set  off,  she  had  taken  some  repose  in  the 
cottage  where  they  parted.  With  the  morning  came  news  that  Woodstock  was  occupied 
by  soldiers,  so  that  return  thither  might  have  led  to  danger,  suspicion,  and  enquiry. 
Alice,  therefore,  did  not  attempt  it,  but  went  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  inhabited 
by  a  lady  of  established  loyalty,  whose  husband  had  been  major  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's 
regiment,  and  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  a  sensible  woman, 
and  indeed  the  necessities  of  the  singular  times  had  sharpened  every  one's  faculties  for 
stratagem  and  intrigue.  She  sent  a  faithful  servant  to  scout  about  the  mansion  at 
Woodstock,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  prisoners  dismissed  and  in  safety,  and  ascertained  the 
knight's  destination  for  the  evening,  than  he  carried  the  news  to  his  mistress,  and  by  her 
orders  attended  Alice  on  horseback  to  join  her  father. 

There  was  seldom,  perhaps,  an  evening  meal  made  in  such  absolute  silence  as  by  this 
embarrassed  party,  each  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  fathom 
those  of  the  others.  At  length  the  hour  came  when  Alice  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  retire 
to  repose  after  a  day  so  fatiguing.  Everard  handed  her  to  the  door  of  her  apartment, 
and  was  then  himself  about  to  take  leave,  when,  to  his  surprise,  his  uncle  asked  him  to 
return,  pointed  to  a  cliair,  and  giving  him  the  Bang's  letter  to  read,  fixed  his  looks  on 
him  steadily  during  the  perusal ;  determined  that  if  he  could  discover  aught  short  of  the 
utmost  delight  in  the  reading,  the  commands  of  the  King  himself  should  be  disobeyed, 
rather  than  Alice  should  be  sacrificed  to  one  who  received  not  her  hand  as  the  greatest 
blessing  earth  had  to  bestow.  But  the  features  of  Everard  indicated  joyful  hope,  even 
beyond  what  the  father  could  have  anticipated,  yet  mingled  with  surprise ;  and  when  he 
raised  his  eye  to  the  knight's  with  timidity  and  doubt,  a  smile  was  on  Sir  Henry's  coun- 
tenance as  he  broke  silence.  "  Tlie  King,"  he  said,  "  had  he  no  other  subject  in  England, 
should  dispose  at  will  of  those  of  the  house  of  Lee.  But  methinks  the  family  of 
Everard  have  not  been  so  devoted  of  late  to  the  crown  as  to  comply  with  a  mandate, 
inviting  its  heir  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  beggar." 
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*<  The  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,"  said  Everard,  kneeling  to  his  nnde,  and  perforce 
kissing  his  hand,  ^  would  grace  the  house  of  a  duke.** 

**  The  girl  is  well  enough,"  said  the  knight  proudly ;  **  for  myself,  my  poverty  shall 
neither  shame  nor  encroach  on  my  friends.  Some  few  pieces  I  haye  by  Doctor 
Rochecliffe's  kindness,  and  Joceline  and  I  will  strike  out  something." 

'^  Nay,  my  dear  uncle^  you  are  richer  than  you  think  for,"  said  Everard.  **  That  part 
of  your  estate,  which  my  father  redeemed  for  payment  of  a  moderate  oompoution,  is  still 
your  own,  and  held  by  trustees  in  your  name,  myself  being  one  of  them.  You  are  only 
our  debtor  for  an  advance  of  monies,  for  which,  if  it  will  c(mtent  you,  we  will  count 
with  yon  like  usurers.  My  father  is  incapable  of  profiting  by  making  a  bargain  on  his 
own  account  for  the  estate  of  a  distressed  friend;  and  all  this  you  would  have  learned 
long  since,  but  that  you  would  not — ^I  mean,  time  did  not  serve  for  ezplanatioa— 
I  mean" 

"  You  mean  I  was  too  hot  to  hear  reason,  Mazk,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  true  But 
I  think  we  understand  each  other  now.  To-morrow  I  go  with  my  family  to  Elngston, 
where  is  an  old  house  I  may  still  call  mine.  Come  thither  at  thy  leisure,  Mark,— or  thy 
best  speed,  as  thou  wilt — ^but  come  with  thy  father^s  consent" 

"  With  my  father  in  person,"  said  Everard,  "  if  you  will  permit" 

**  Be  that,"  answered  the  knight,  **  as  he  and  yon  will — ^I  think  Joceline  will  scarce 
shut  the  door  in  thy  face,  or  Bevis  growl  as  he  did  after  poor  Louis  Eem^uy. — ^Nay, 
no  more  raptures,  but  good-night,  Mark,  good-night ;  and  if  thou  art  not  tired  with  the 
fatigue  of  yesterday — why,  if  you  appear  here  at  seven  in  the  morning,  I  think  we  must 
bear  with  your  company  on  the  Kingston  road." 

Once  more  Everard  pressed  the  knight's  hand,  caressed  Bevis,  who  received  bis 
kindness  graciously,  and  went  home  to  dreams  of  happiness,  which  were  realised,  as  far 
as  this  motley  world  permits,  within  a  few  month  afterwards. 


€tjajitcr  t^t  d)irlig=(£Fjs|)-i|i. 


-  My  life  was  of  a  piece, 


Spent  in  your  service— d>ing  at  your  feet. 

Don  Sebastiak. 


•  EARS  rush  by  us  like  the  wind.  "VVe  see  not  whence  the  eddj  comes,  nor 
whitherward  it  is  tending,  and  we  seem  ourselves  to  witness  their  Hight  without 
a  sense  that  we  are  changed;  and  yet  Time  is  beguiling  man  of  his  strength^ 
as  the  winds  rob  the  wooils  of  their  foliage. 
Aflter  the  marriage  of  Alice  and  Markham  Everard,  the  old  knight  resided  near  them, 
in  an  ancient  manor-house,  belonging  to  the  redeemed  portion  of  his  estate,  where 
Joceline  and  Phoobe,  now  man  and  wife,  with  one  or  two  domestics,  regulated  the  affairs 
of  his  household.  When  he  tired  of  Shakspeare  and  solitude,  he  was  ever  a  welcome 
guest  at  his  son-in-law's,  where  he  went  the  more  frequently  that  Markhiun  had  given 
up  all  concern  in  public  affairs,  disapproving  of  the  forcible  dismissal  of  the  Parliament, 
and  submitting  to  Cromwell's  subse<iuent  domination,  rather  as  that  which  was  the 
lesser  evil,  than  as  to  a  government  wliich  he  regarded  as  legal.  Cromwell  seemed  ever 
willing  to  show  himself  his  friend  ;  but  Everard,  resenting  highly  the  proposal  to  deliver 
up  the  King,  which  he  considered  as  an  insult  to  his  honour,  never  answered  such  advances, 
and  became,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  opinion,  which  was  now  generally  prevalent  in  the 
nation,  that  a  settled  government  could  not  be  obtained  without  tlie  recall  of  the  banished 
family.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  personal  kindness  which  lie  had  received  from  Charles, 
rendered  him  the  more  readily  disposed  to  such  a  measure.  lie  was  peremptory,  however, 
in  declining  all  engagements  during  Oliver's  life,  whose  power  he  considered  as  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  any  plots  wliich  could  be  formed  against  it. 

Meantime,  Wildrake  continued  to  be  Everard's  protected  dependent  as  before,  though 
sometimes  the  connexion  tended  not  a  Uttle  to  his  inconvenience.  That  respectable 
person,  indeed,  while  he  remained  stationary  in  his  patron's  house,  or  that  of  the  old 
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knight,  discharged  many  little  duties  in  the  family,  and  won  Alice's  heart  hy  his  attention 
to  the  children,  teaching  the  hoys,  of  whom  they  had  three,  to  ride,  fence,  toss  the  pike, 
and  many  similar  exercises;  and,  above  all,  filling  up  a  great  blank  in  her  father's 
existence,  with  whom  he  played  at  chess  and  backgammon,  or  read  Shakspeare,  or  was 
clerk  to  prayers  when  any  sequestrated  divine  ventured  to  rend  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Or  he  found  game  for  him  while  the  old  gentleman  continued  to  go  a-sporting;  and, 
especially  he  talked  over  the  storming  of  Brentford,  and  the  Imttles  of  Edgehill,  Banbury, 
Roundway-down,  and  others,  themes  which  the  aged  cavalier  delighted  in,  but  which  he 
could  not  so  well  enter  upon  with  Colonel  Everard,  who  had  gained  his  laurels  in  the 
Parliament  service. 

The  assistance  which  he  received  from  Wildrake's  society  became  more  necessary,  after 
Sir  Henry  was  deprived  of  his  gallant  and  only  son,  who  was  slain  in  the  fatal  Imttle  of 
Dunkirk,  where,  unhappily,  English  colours  were  displayed  on  both  the  contending  sides, 
the  French  being  then  allied  with  Oliver,  who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and 
the  troops  of  the  banished  King  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Henry  received 
the  melancholy  news  like  an  old  man,  that  is,  with  more  external  composure  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  He  dwelt  for  weeks  and  months  on  the  lines  forwarded  by  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  Rocheclifie,  superscribed  in  small  letters,  o.  B.,  and  subscribed  Louis 
Kerneguy,  in  which  the  writer  conjured  him  to  endure  this  inestimable  loss  with  the 
greater  finnness,  that  he  had  still  left  one  son,  (intimating  himself,)  who  would  always 
regard  him  as  a  father. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  balsam,  sorrow,  acting  imperceptibly,  and  sucking  the  blood  like  a 
vampire,  seemed  gradually  drying  up  the  springs  of  life ;  and,  without  any  formed  illness, 
or  outward  complaint,  the  old  man's  strength  and  vigour  gradually  abated,  and  the 
ministry  of  Wildrake  proved  daily  more  indispensable. 

It  was  not,  however,  always  to  be  had.  The  cavalier  was  one  of  those  happy  persons 
whom  a  strong  constitution,  an  unreflecting  mind,  and  exuberant  spirits,  enable  to  play 
through  their  whole  lives  the  part  of  a  schoolboy — Chappy  for  the  moment,  and  careless 
of  consequences. 

Once  or  twice  every  year,  when  he  had  collected  a  few  pieces,  the  Cavaliero  Wildrake 
made  a  start  to  London,  where,  as  he  described  it,  he  went  on  the  ramble,  drank  as  much 
wine  as  he  could  come  by,  and  led  a  skeldering  life,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  among 
roystering  cavaliers  like  himself,  till  by  some  rash  speech  or  wild  action,  he  got  into  the 
Marshalsea,  the  Fleet,  or  some  other  prison,  from  which  he  was  to  be  delivered  at  the 
expense  of  interest,  money,  and  sometimes  a  little  reputation. 

At  length  Cromwell  died,  his  son  resigned  the  government,  and  the  various  changes 
which  followed  induced  Everard,  as  well  as  many  others,  to  adopt  more  active  measures 
in  the  King's  behalf.  Everard  even  remitted  considerable  sums  for  his  service,  but 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  corresponding  with  no  intermediate  agent,  but  with  the 
Chancellor  himself,  to  whom  he  communicated  much  useful  information  upon  public 
affairs.  With  all  his  prudence  he  was  very  nearly  engaged  in  the  ineffectual  rising  of 
Booth  and  Middleton  in  the  west,  and  with  great  difficulty  escaped  from  the  fatal 
consequences  of  that  ill-timed  attempt.  After  this,  although  the  estate  of  the  kingdom 
was  trebly  unsettled,  yet  no  card  seemed  to  turn  up  favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  until 
the  movement  of  General  Monk  from  Scotland.  Even  then,  it  was  when  at  the  point 
of  complete  success,  that  the  fortunes  of  Charles  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb  than  ever, 
especially  when  intelligence  had  arrived  at  the  little  Court  which  he  then  kept  in 
Brussels,  that  Monk,  on  arriving  in  London,  had  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  the 
Parliament. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  the  evening,  while  the  Eang,  Buckingham,  Wilmot,  and 
some  other  gallants  of  his  wandering  Court,  were  engaged  in  a  convivial  party,  that  the 
Cliancellor  (Clarendon)  suddenly  craved  audience,  and,  entering  with  less  ceriemony  than 
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he  would  have  done  at  ano- 
ther time,  announced  extra- 
ordinary news.  For  the 
messenger,  he  said,  he  could 
say  nothing,  saving  that  he 
appeared  to  have  drunk 
much,  and  slept  little ;  hut 
that  he  had  brought  a  sure 
token  of  credence  from  a 
man  for  whose  faith  he  would 
venture  his  life.  The  King 
demanded  to  see  the  messen- 
ger himself. 

A  man  entered,  with 
something  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  and  more  those 
of  a  rakehelly  debauchee — 


his  eyes  swelled  and  inflamed 
— his  gait  disordered  and 
stumbling,  partly  through 
lack  of  sleep,  partly  through 
the  means  he  had  taken 
to  support  his  fatigue.  He 
staggered  without  ceremony 
to  the  head  of  the  table, 
seized  the  King's  hand,  which 
he  mumbled  like  a  piece  of 
gingerbread;  while  Charles, 
who  began  to  recollect  him 
from  his  mode  of  salutation, 
was  not  very  much  pleased 
that  their  meeting  should 
have  taken  place  before  so 
many  witnesses. 


'  I  bring  good  news,"  said  the  uncouth  messenger,  "  glorious  news ! — the  King  shall 
enjoy  his  own  again ! — My  feet  are  beautiful  on  the  mountains.  Gad,  I  have  lived 
with  Presbyterians  till  I  have  caught  their  language — but  we  are  all  one  man's  children 
now — all  your  Majesty's  poor  babes.  The  Rump  is  all  ruined  in  London — ^Bonfires 
flaming,  music  playing,  rumps  roasting,  healths  drinking,  London  in  a  blaze  of  light 
from  the  Strand  to  Rotherhithe — ^tankards  clattering" 

"  We  can  guess  at  that,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  My  old  friend,  Mark  Everard,  sent  me  off  with  the  news ;  I'm  a  villain  if  Fve  slept 
since.  Your  Majesty  recollects  me,  I  am  sure.  Your  Majesty  remembers,  sa— sa — at 
the  King's  Oak,  at  Woodstock?  — 

<  O,  well  dance,  and  ting,  and  play, 
For  'twill  be  a  joyooi  day 
When  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.' " 

"  Master  Wildrake,  I  remember  you  well,"  said  the  King.  "  I  trust  the  good  news 
is  certain?" 

"  Certain !  your  Majesty ;  did  I  not  hear  the  bells? — did  I  not  see  the  bonfires? — did 
I  not  drink  your  M^esty's  health  so  often,  that  my  legs  would  scarce  carry  me  to  the 
wharf?  It  is  as  certain  as  that  I  am  poor  Roger  Wildrake  of  Squattlesea-mere, 
Lincoln." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  here  whispered  to  the  King,  "  I  have  always  suspected 
your  Majesty  kept  odd  company  during  the  escape  from  Worcester,  but  this  seems  a  rare 
sample." 

"  Why,  pretty  much  like  yourself,  and  other  company  I  have  kept  here  so  many  years 
— as  stout  a  heart,  as  empty  a  head,"  said  Charles — "  as  much  lace,  though  somewhat 
tarnished,  as  much  brass  on  the  brow,  and  nearly  as  much  copper  in  the  pocket." 

"  I  would  your  M^esty  would  intrust  this  messenger  of  good  news  with  me,  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  him,"  said  Buckingham. 

"  Thank  your  Grace,"  replied  the  King ;  "  but  he  has  a  will  as  well  as  yourself,  and 
such  seldom  agree.  My  Lord  Chancellor  hath  wisdom,  and  to  that  we  must  trust  our- 
selves.-r-Master  Wildrake,  you  will  go  with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  bring  us 
a  report  of  your  tidings;  meantime,  I  assure  you  that  you  shall  be  no  loser  for  being  the 
first  messenger  of  good  news."  So  saying,  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  Chancellor  to  take 
away  Wildrake,  whom  he  judged,  in  liis  present  humour,  to  be  not  unlikely  to 
communicate  some  former  passages  at  Woodstock  which  might  rather  entertain  than 
edify  the  wits  of  his  court. 
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Corroboration  of  the  joyful  intelligence  soon  llrriTed,  and  Wildrake  was  presented 
with  a  handscmie  gratuity  and  small  pension,  which|  bj  the  King's  s|>ecial  desire^  had  no 
duty  whatever  attached  to  it. 

Bhortlj  afterwards^  all  England  was  engaged  in  chorusing  his  favourite  ditty— 

"  Ofa,  the  twtntTWQindi  of  Maj, 
It  wtt  a  ^oriouf  dty, 
Whn  the  King  did  w^  hit  own  agftlii.'' 

On  that  memorable  day,  the  EShg  prepared  to  make  his  progress  from  Bochester  to 
London,  with  a  reception  on  the  part  of  his  sulgeots  so  unanimously  cordial,  as  made 
him  say  gaily,  it  must  have  been  his  own  fault  to  stay  so  long  away  from  a  country 
where  his  arrival  gave  so  much  joy.  On  horseback,  betwixt  his  brothers,  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  the  Restored  Monarch  trode  slowly  over  -  roads  strewn  with 
flowers — ^by  conduits  running  wine,  under  triumphal  arches,  and  through  streets  hung 
with  tapestry.  There  were  dtifens  in  various  bands,  some  arrayed  in  coats  of  black 
velvet,  with  gold  chains ;  some  in  military  suits  of  doth  of  gold,  or  doth  of  silver, 
followed  by  all  those  craftsmen  who,  having  hooted  the  father  from  Whitehall^  had  now 
come  to  shout  the  son  into  possession  of  his  ancestral  palace.  On  his  progress  through 
Blaokheath,  he  passed  that  army  which,  so  long  formidable  to  England  herself  as  well 
as  to  Europe,  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  the  Monarchy  which  their  own  hands 
had  destroyed.  As  the  King  passed  the  last  files  of  this  formidable  host,  he  came  to  an 
open  part  of  the  heath,  where  many  persons  of  quali^,  with  others  of  inferior  ranki  had 
stationed  themsdves  to  gratulate  him  as  he  passed  towards  the  ci^taL 

There  was  one  group,  however,  which  attracted  peculiar  attention  from  those  around, 
on  account  of  the  respect  shown  to  the  party  by  the  sddiers  who  kept  the  ground,  and 
who,  whether  Cavaliers  or  Roundheads,  seemed  to  contest  emuloudy  which  dioold 
contribute  most  to  their  accommodation;  for  both  the  dder  and  younger  gentlemen  of  the 
party  had  been  distinguished  in  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  a  family  group,  of  which  the  prindpal  figure  was  an  old  man  seated  in  a  chair, 
having  a  complacent  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  tear  swelling  to  his  eye,  as  he  saw  the 
banners  wave  on  in  interminable  succession,  and  heard  the  multitude  shouting  the 
long  silenced  acclamation,  "Grod  save  King  Charles  I"  His  cheek  was  ashy  pale,  and 
his  long  beard  bleached  like  the  thistle  down;  his  blue  eye  was  cloudless,  yet  it  was 
obvious  that  its  vision  was  failing.  His  motions  were  feeble,  and  he  spoke  little,  except 
when  he  answered  the  prattle  of  his  grandchildren,  or  asked  a  question  of  his  daughter^ 
who  sate  beside  him,  matured  in  matronly  beauty,  or  of  Colonel  Everard  who  stood 
behind.  There,  too,  the  stout  yeoman,  Joceline  Joliffe,  still  in  his  silvan  dress,  leaned, 
like  a  second  Benaiah,  on  the  quarter-staff  that  had  done  the  King  good  service  in  its 
day,  and  his  wife,  a  buxom  matron  as  she  had  been  a  pretty  maiden,  laughed  at  her  own 
consequence ;  and  ever  and  anon  joined  her  shrill  notes  to  the  stentorian  halloo  which 
her  husband  added  to  the  general  exclamation. 

Three  fine  boys  and  two  pretty  girls  prattled  around  their  grandfather,  who  made 
them  such  answers  as  suited  their  age,  and  repeatedly  passed  his  withered  hand  over  the 
fair  locks  of  the  little  darlings,  while  Alice,  assisted  by  Wildrake,  (blazing  in  a  splendid 
dress,  and  his  eyes  washed  with  only  a  single  cup  of  canary,)  took  off  the  children's 
attention  from  time  to  time,  lest  they  should  weary  their  grandfather.  We  must  not 
omit  one  other  remarkable  figure  in  the  group— a  gigantic  dog,  which  bore  the  signs  of 
being  at  the  extremity  of  canine  life,  being  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  But 
though  exhibiting  the  ruin  only  of  his  former  appearance,  his  eyes  dim,  his  joints  stiff, 
his  head  slouched  down,  and  his  gallant  carriage  and  graceful  motions  exchanged  for  a 
stiff,  rheumatic,  hobbling  gait,  the  noble  hound  had  lost  none  of  his  instinctive  fondness 
for  his  master.     To  lie  by  Sir  Henry's  feet  in  the  summer  or  by  the  fire  in  winter,  to 
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raise  his  head  to  look  on  him,  to  lick  his  withered  hand  or  his  shrivelled  cheek  from 
time  to  time,  seemed  now  all  that  Beyis  Hved  for. 

Three  or  four  livery  servants  attended  to  protect  this  group  from  the  thronging 
multitude ;  but  it  needed  not.  The  high  respectability  and  unpretending  simplicity  of 
their  appearance  gave  them,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  coarsest  of  the  people,  an  air  of 
patriarchal  dignity,  which  commanded  general  regard;  and  they  sat  upon  the  bank 
which  they  had  chosen  for  their  station  by  the  way-side,  as  undisturbed  as  if  they  had 
been  in  their  own  park. 

And  now  the  distant  clarions  announced  the  Royal  Presence.  Onward  came 
pursuivant  and  trumpet— onward  came  plumes  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  waving  standards 
displayed,  and  swords  gleaming  to  the  sun  ;  and  at  length,  heading  a  group  of  the 
noblest  in  England,  and  supported  by  his  royal  brothers  on  either  side,  onward  came 
£jng  Charles.  He  had  already  halted  more  than  once,  in  kindness  perhaps  as  well  as 
policy,  to  exchange  a  word  with  persons  whom  he  recognised  among  the  spectators,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  bystanders  applauded  a  courtesy  which  seemed  so  well  timed.  But 
when  he  had  gazed  an  instant  on  the  party  we  have  described,  it  was  impossible,  if  even 
Alice  had  been  too  much  changed  to  be  recognised,  not  instantly  to  know  Bevis  and  his 
venerable  master.  The  Monarch  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  walked  instantly  up  to  the 
old  knight,  amid  thundering  acclamations  which  rose  from  the  multitudes  around,  when 
they  saw  Charles  with  his  own  hand  oppose  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  old  man  to  rise 
to  do  him  homage.  Gently  replacing  him  on  his  seat — "  Bless,"  he  said,  "  father — 
bless  your  son,  who  has  returned  in  safety,  as  you  blessed  him  when  he  departed  in 
danger." 

"  May  God  bless — and  preserve  " — ^muttered  the  old  man,  overcome  by  his  feelings ; 
and  the  King,  to  give  him  a  few  moments'  repose,  turned  to  Alice — 

"  And  you,"  he  said,  "  my  fair  guide,  how  have  you  been  employed  since  our 
perilous  night-walk  ?  But  I  need  not  ask,"  glancing  round — "  in  the  service  of  Eliug 
and  Kingdom,  bringing  up  subjects  as  loyal  as  their  ancestors. — A  fair  lineage,  by  my 
faith,  and  a  beautifid  sight  to  the  eye  of  an  English  King ! — Colonel  Everard,  we  shall 
see  you,  I  trust,  at  Whitehall?"  Here  he  nodded  to  Wildrake.  "  And  thou,  Joceline, 
thou  canst  hold  thy  quarter-staff  with  one  hand,  sure  ? — Thrust  forward  the  other  palm." 

Looking  down  in  sheer  bashfulness,  Joceline,  like  a  bull  about  to  push,  extended  to 
the  King,  over  his  lady's  shoulder,  a  hand  as  broad  and  hard  as  a  wooden  trencher, 
which  the  King  filled  with  gold  coins.  "  Buy  a  headgear  for  my  friend  Phojbe  with 
some  of  these,"  said  Charles ;  "  she  too  has  been  doing  her  duty  to  Old  England." 

The  King  then  turned  once  more  to  the  knight,  who  seemed  making  an  effort  to 
speak.  He  took  his  aged  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  stooped  his  head  towards  him  to 
catch  his  accents,  while  the  old  man,  detaining  him  with  the  other  hand,  said  something 
faltering,  of  which  Charles  could  only  catch  the  quotation — 

"  Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith." 

Extricating  himself,  therefore,  as  gently  as  possible,  from  a  scene  which  began  to 
grow  painfully  embarrassing,  the  good-natured  King  said,  speaking  with  unusual 
distinctness  to  insure  the  old  man's  comprehending  him,  "  This  is  something  too  public 
a  place  for  all  we  have  to  say.  But  if  you  come  not  soon  to  see  King  Charles  at 
Whitehall,  he  will  send  down  Louis  Kemeguy  to  visit  you,  that  you  may  see  how 
rational  that  mischievous  lad  is  become  since  his  travels." 

So  saying,  he  once  more  pressed  affectionately  the  old  man's  hand,  bowed  to  Alice 
and  all  around,  and  withdrew ;  Sir  Henry  Lee  listening  with  a  smile,  which  showed  he 
comprehended  the  gracious  tendency  of  what  had  been  said.  The  old  man  leaned  back 
on  his  seat,  and  muttered  the  Nunc  dimittas. 
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*^  Excuse  me  for  having  made  jou  wait,  mj  lords,"  said  the  King,  as  he  mounted  hia 
horse ;  '^  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  these  good  folks,  jou  might  have  waited  for  me 
long  enough  to  little  purpose. — Move  on,  sirs." 

The  array  moved  on  accordingly ;  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums  again  rose  amid 
the  acclamations,  which  had  been  silent  while  the  King  stopped ;  while  the  effect  of  the 
whole  procession  resuming  its  motion,  was  so  splendidly  dazzling,  that  even  Alice's 
anxiety  about  her  father's  health  was  for  a  moment  suspended,  while  her  eye  followed 
the  long  line  of  varied  briUiancy  that  proceeded  over  the  heath.  When  she  looked 
again  at  Sir  Henry,  she  was  startled  to  see  that  his  cheek,  which  had  gained  8<Hne 
colour  during  his  conversation  with  the  King,  had  relapsed  into  earthly  paleneis ;  that 
his  eyes  were  closed,  and  opened  not  again ;  and  that  his  features  expressed,  amid  their 
quietude,  a  rigidity  which  is  not  that  of  sleep.  They  ran  to  hia  assistance,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  light  that  burned  so  low  in  the  socket,  had  leaped  up,  and  expired  in  one 
exhilarating  flash. 

The  rest  must  be  conceived.  I  have  only  to  add  that  his  faithful  dog  did  not  survive 
him  many  days ;  and  that  the  image  of  Bevis  lies  carved  at  his  master's  feet^  on  the 
tomb  which  was  erected  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley.* 

*  It  may  interest  lonie  re«den  to  know  that  Berii,  the  gallant  hound,  one  of  the  handioinett  and  aettre  of  the  aaeleBt 
Highland  deer-boundc,  had  bis  prototype  in  a  dog  called  Maida,  the  gift  of  the  late  Chkf  of  Olengaxry  to  the  anthor. 
A  beautiftil  sketch  of  him  was  made  by  Edwin  Landseer,  and  afterwaids  engrared.  I  cannot  suppress  the  aTowal  of  some 
personal  ranity  when  I  mention  that  a  ftiend,  going  throui^  Manidi,  picked  np  a  oommon  snnff^Niz,  sodi  as  are  sold  Ibr 
one  ftanc,  on  which  was  displayed  the  form  of  this  reteran  Ikroorite,  simply  marked  as  Der  lieblvng  hund  ron  WaHar 
Scott  Mr.  Landseei's  painting  is  at  Blalr-Adam,  the  property  of  my  Tenerahle  friend,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Chief 
Commissioner  Adam. 
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INTRODUCTION-  (183L) 

HE  preceding  Tide  of  this  ColleetioD  concluded 
the  last  of  the  pieces  originally  published  uuder 
the  n&minis  mhbra  of  The  Author  t»f  Waver- 
ley ;  *   and  tlie  caremiLstaocea  which  rendert^d  it 
impossible  for  the  writer  to  continue  longer  in 
the  posses^iion  of  his  incognifo^  were  communi- 
cated in  1827,  in  the  Introduetion  to  the  tirst  stories  of  Chronicles  of 
'^  the  Cauongate, — consisting  {besides   a  biographical   sketch    of  the 
imaginary  chronicler)  of  thi-ee  talcs^  entitled  **  The.  Highland  Widow," 
"  The  Two  Drovers,"  and  **  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,"     In  the  present 
volume  the  two  firiit  Darned  of  these  pieces  are  included,  together  with 
thr^  detaehed  stories,  which    appeared  the  year  after  in  the  elegant 
compilation  called  **  The  Keepsake  "     The  **  Surgeon^s  Daughter"  it  is 
thought  better  to  defer  until  a  succeeding  volume,  than  to 

Se^a  Hnd  brv^k  off  Is  du  middle.^t 

)  I  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  on  former  occasions  of  the  misfortunes  whicli 
led  to  the  dropping  of  that  mask  under  which  I  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  enjoyed 
so  large  a  portion  of  public  favour.  Through  the  success  of  those  literary  efforts, 
I  had  been  enabled  to  indulge  most  of  the  tastes,  which  a  retired  person  of  my 
station  might  be  supposed  to  entertain.  In  the  pen  of  this  nameless  romancer, 
I  seemed  to  possess  something  like  the  secret  fountain  of  coined  gold  and  pearls 
vouchsafed  to  the  traveller  of  the  Eastern  Tale ;  and  no  doubt  believed  that  I  might 
venture,  without  silly  imprudence,  to  extend  my  personal  expenditure  considerably 
beyond  what  I  should  have  thought  of,  had  my  means  been  limited  to  the  competence 
which  I  derived  from  inheritance,  with  the  moderate  income  of  a  professional  situation. 
I  bought,  and  built,  and  planted,  and  was  considered  by  myself,  as  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  the  safe  possession  of  an  easy  fortune.  My  riches,  however,  like  the  other 
riches  of  this  world,  were  liable  to  accidents,  under  which  they  were  ultimately 
destined  to  make  unto  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  The  year  1825,  so  disastrous 
to  many  branches  of  industry  and  commerce,  did  not  spare  the  market  of  literature ; 
and  the  sudden  ruin  that  fell  on  so  many  of  the  booksellers,  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  to  leave  unscathed  one,  whose  career  had  of  necessity  connected  him 

*  Namely,  •'  Woot>stock." 

f  This  paragraph  has  reference  to  the  arrangement  adopted  for  the  former  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  in  forty-eight 
volumes.  To  suit  that  of  the  present  Edition,  '•  Thb  Hiohlano  Widow,"  «•  The  Two  Drovers,"  "  The  Suroeon's 
Daughter,"  will  form  the  remainder  of  this  Volume;  and  the  Three  Stories  from  the  Keepsake  will  appear  in  Volume  XII. 
completing  the  Series. 
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deeply  and  extensively  with  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  that  profession.  In  a  word, 
almost  without  one  note  of  premonition,  I  found  myself  involved  in  the  sweeping 
catastrophe  of  the  unhappy  time,  and  called  on  to  meet  the  demands  of  creditors  upon 
commercial  cstahlishments  with  which  my  fortunes  had  long  been  bound  up,  to  the 
extent  of  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  author  having,  however  rashly,  committed  his  i)ledges  thus  largely  to  the  hazards 
of  trading  companies,  it  behoved  him,  of  course,  to  abide  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct,  and,  with  whatever  feelings,  he  surrendered  on  the  instant  every  slired  of 
property  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call  his  own.  It  became  vested  in  the  hands 
of  gentlemen,  whose  intregrity,  prudence,  and  intelligence,  were  combined  with  all 
possible  liberality  and  kindness  of  disposition,  and  who  readily  afforded  every  assistance 
towards  the  execution  of  plans,  in  the  success  of  which  the  author  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  his  ultimate  extrication,  and  which  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  had 
assistance  of  this  sort  been  withheld,  he  could  have  had  little  prospect  of  carrying  them 
into  effect.  Among  other  resources  which  occurred,  was  the  project  of  that  complete 
and  corrected  edition  of  his  Novels  and  Romances,  (whose  real  parentage  had  of 
necessity  been  disclosed  at  the  moment  of  the  commercial  convulsions  alluded  to,)  which 
has  now  advanced  with  unprecedented  favour  nearly  to  its  close ;  but  as  he  purposed 
also  to  continue,  for  the  behoof  of  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  the  exercise  of  his 
pen  in  the  same  path  of  literature,  so  long  as  the  taste  of  his  countrymen  should  seem 
to  approve  of  his  efforts,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  an  idle  piece  of 
affectation  to  attempt  getting  up  a  new  incognito^  afler  his  original  visor  had  been  thus 
dashed  from  his  brow.  Hence  the  personal  narrative  prefixed  to  the  first  work  of  fiction 
which  he  put  forth  after  the  paternity  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels"  had  come  to  be  publicly 
ascertained ;  and  though  many  of  the  particulars  originally  avowed  in  that  Notice  have 
been  unavoidably  adverted  to  in  the  prefaces  and  notes  to  some  of  the  preceding 
volumes  of  the  present  collection,  it  is  now  reprinted  as  it  stood  at  the  time,  hecause 
some  interest  is  generally  attached  to  a  coin  or  medal  struck  on  a  special  occasion,  as 
expressing,  perhaps,  more  faithfully  than  the  same  artist  could  have  afterwards  conveyed, 
the  feelings  of  the  moment  that  gave  it  birth.  The  Introduction  to  the  first  series  of 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  ran,  then,  in  these  words : 
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f  LL  who  are  acquainted  with 

the  early  history  of  the  Italian 

stage  are  aware,  that   Arle- 

chino  is  not,  in  his  original 
conception,  a  mere  worker  of  marvels 
with  his  wooden  sword,  a  jumper  in  and 
out  of  windows,  as  upon  our  theatre, 
but,  as  his  party-coloured  jacket  implies, 
a  buffoon  or  clown,  whose  mouth,  far 
from  being  eternally  closed,  as  amongst 
us,  is  filled,  like  that  of  Touchstone, 
with  quips,  and  cranks,  and  witty  de- 
vices, very  often  delivered  extempore. 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  how  he  became 
possessed  of  his  black  vizard,  which  was 
anciently  made  in  the  resemblance  of 
the  face  of  a  cat ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
mask  was  essential  to  the  performance 
of  the  character,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  theatrical  anecdote : — 

An  actor  on  the  Italian  stage  per- 
mitted at  the  Foire  du  St.  Germain,  in 
Paris,  was  renowned  for  the  wild,  ven- 
turous, and  extravagant  wit,  the  brilliant 
sallies  and  fortunate  repartees,  with 
which  he  prodigally  seasoned  the  cha- 
racter of  the  party-coloured  jest(?r. 
Some  critics,  whose  good-will  towards  a  favourite  performer  was  stronger  than  their 
judgment,  took  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  the  successful  actor  on  the  subject  of  the 
grotesque  vizard.  They  went  wilily  to  their  purpose,  observing  that  his  classical  and 
attic  wit,  his  delicate  vein  of  humour,  his  happy  turn  for  dialogue,  were  rendered 
burlesque  and  ludicrous  by  this  unmeaning  and  bizarre  disguise,  and  that  those  attributes 
would  become  far  more  impressive,  if  aided  by  the  spirit  of  his  eye  and  the  expression 
of  his  natural  features.  The  actor's  vanity  was  easily  so  far  engaged  as  to  induce  him 
to  make  the  experiment.  He  played  Harlequin  barefaced,  but  was  considered  on  all 
hands  as  having  made  a  total  failure.  He  had  lost  the  audacity  which  a  sense  of 
incognito  bestowed,  and  with  it  all  the  reckless  play  of  raillery  which  gave  vivacity  to 
his  original  acting.  lie  cursed  his  advisers,  and  resumed  his  grotesque  vizard ;  but,  it 
is  said,  without  ever  being  able  to  regain  the  careless  and  successful  levity  which  the 
consciousness  of  the  disguise  had  formerly  bestowed. 

Perhaps  the  Author  of  Waverley  is  now  about  to  incur  a  risk  of  the  same  kind, 
and  endanger  his  populai'ity  by  having  laid  aside  his  incognito.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  voluntary  experiment,  like  that  of  Harlequin  ;  for  it  was  my  original  intention  never 
to  have  avowed  these  works  during  my  lifetime,  and  the  original  manuscripts  were 
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carefully  preserved,  (though  by  the  care  of  others  rather  than  mine,)  with  the  purpoee 
of  supplying  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  truth  when  the  period  of  announcing  it  should 
arrive.*  But  the  affairs  of  my  publishers  having  unfortunately  passed  into  a  manage- 
ment different  from  their  own,  I  had  no  right  any  longer  to  rely  upon  secrecy  in  that 
quarter ;  and  thus  my  mask,  like  my  Aunt  Dinah's  in  *'  Tristram  Shandy,"  having  begun 
to  wax  a  little  threadbare  about  the  chin,  it  became  time  to  lay  it  aside  with  a  good 
grace,  unless  I  desired  it  should  fall  in  pieces  from  my  face,  which  was  now  become  likely. 

Yet  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  selecting  the  time  and  place  in  which 
the  disclosure  was  finally  made ;  nor  was  there  any  concert  betwixt  my  learned  and 
respected  friend  Lord  Meadow  bank  and  myself  upon  that  occasion.  It  was,  as  the 
reader  is  probably  aware,  upon  the  23d  February  last,  at  a  public  meeting,  called  for 
establishing  a  professional  Theatrical  Fund  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  communication  took 
place.  Just  before  we  sat  down  to  table,  Lord  Meadowbank  f  asked  me  privately, 
whether  I  was  still  anxious  to  preserve  my  incognito  on  the  subject  of  what  were  called 
the  Waverley  Novels  ?  I  did  not  immediately  see  the  purpose  of  his  lordship's  question^ 
although  I  certainly  might  have  been  led  to  infer  it,  and  replied,  that  the  secret  had 
now  of  necessity  become  known  to  so  many  people  that  I  was  indifferent  on  the  subject. 
Lord  Meadowbank  was  thus  induced,  while  doing  me  the  great  honour  of  proposing  my 
health  to  the  meeting,  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  these  novels,  so  strongly 
connecting  them  with  me  as  the  author,  that  by  remaining  silent,  I  must  have  stood 
convicted,  either  of  the  actual  paternity,  or  of  the  still  greater  crime  of  being  supposed 
willing  to  receive  indirectly  praise  to  which  I  had  no  just  title.  I  thus  found  myself 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed  in  the  <5onfes8ional,  and  had  only  time  to  recollect 
that  I  had  been  guided  thither  by  a  most  friendly  hand,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  find 
a  better  public  opportunity  to  lay  down  a  disguise,  which  began  to  resemble  that  of  a 
detected  masquerader. 

I  had  therefore  the  task  of  avowing  myself,  to  the  numerous  and  respectable  company 
assembled,  as  the  sole  and  unaided  author  of  these  Novels  of  Waverley,  the  paternity  of 
which  was  likely  at  one  time  to  have  formed  a  controversy  of  some  celebrity,  for  the 
ingenuity  with  which  some  instructors  of  the  public  gave  their  assurance  on  the  subject, 
was  extremely  persevering.  I  now  think  it  farther  necessary  to  say,  that  while  I  take 
on  myself  all  the  merits  and  demerits  attending  these  compositions,  I  am  bound  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude,  hints  of  subjects  and  legends,  which  I  have  received  from 
various  quarters,  and  have  occasionally  used  as  a  foundation  of  my  fictitious  compositions, 
or  woven  up  with  them  in  the  shape  of  episodes.  I  am  bound,  in  particular,  to 
acknowledge  the  unremitting  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  supervisor  of  excise,  at 
Dumfries,  to  whose  unwearied  industry  I  have  been  indebted  for  many  curious  traditions, 
and  points  of  antiquarian  interest.  It  was  Mr.  Train,  who  brought  to  my  recollection 
the  history  of  Old  Mortality,  although  I  myself  had  had  a  personal  interview  with  that 
celebrated  wanderer  so  far  back  as  about  1792,  w^hen  I  found  him  on  his  usual  task. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  repairing  the  gravestones  of  the  Covenanters,  who  had  died 
while  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  to  which  many  of  them  were  committed 
prisoners  at  the  period  of  Argyle's  rising;  their  place  of  confinement  is  still  called  the 
Whig's  Vault.  Mr.  Train,  however,  procured  for  me  far  more  extensive  information 
concerning  this  singular  person,  whose  name  was  Patterson,  than  I  had  been  able  to 
acquire  during  my  own  short  conversation  with  him. J  He  was  (as  I  think  I  have 
somewhere  already  stated)  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Closebum,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and 
it  is  believed  tliat  domestic  affliction,  as  well  as  devotional  feeling,  induced  him  to 
commence  the  wandering  mode  of  life,  which  he  pursued  for  a  very  long  period.     It 

•  These  manuacripU  are  at  present  (August  18S1)  advertised  for  public  sale,  which  is  an  addition,  though  a  small  one,  to 
other  annoyances. 

t  One  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  Scotland,  termed  Lords  of  Council  and  Session. 

J  See  for  some  farther  particulars,  the  notes  to  Old  Mortality,  in  the  present  collective  edition- 
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is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Robert  Patterson's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  high 
road  near  Lockerbj,  where  he  was  found  exhausted  and  expiring.  The  white  pony,  the 
companion  of  his  pilgrimage,  was  standing  by  the  side  of  its  dying  master ;  the  whole 
fUmishing  a  scene  not  unfitted  for  the  penciL     These  particulars  I  had  from  Mr.  Train. 

Another  debt,  which  I  pay  most  willingly,  I  owe  to  an  unknown  correspondent, 
(a  lady,*)  who  favoured  me  with  the  history  of  the  upright  and  high-principled  female, 
whom,  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  I  have  termed  Jeannie  Deans.  The  circumstance 
of  her  refusing  to  save  her  sister's  life  by  an  act  of  perjury,  and  undertaking 
a  pilgrimage  to  London  to  obtain  her  pardon,  are  both  represented  as  true  by  my  fair 
and  obliging  correspondent ;  and  they  led  me  to  consider  the  possibility  of  rendering  a 
fictitious  personage  interesting  by  mere  dignity  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  principle, 
assisted  by  unpretending  good  sense  and  temper,  without  any  of  the  beauty,  grace^ 
talent,  accomplishment,  and  wit,  to  which  a  heroine  of  romance  is  supposed  to  have  a 
prescriptive  right.  If  the  portrait  was  received  with  interest  by  the  public^  I  am 
conscious  how  much  it  was  owing  to  the  truth  and  force'  of  the  original  sketch,  which  I 
regret  being  unable  to  present  to  the  public,  as  it  was  written  with  much  feeling  and  spirit 

Old  and  odd  books,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  family  l^ends,  formed  another 
quarry,  so  ample,  that  it  was  much  more  likely  that  the  strength  of  the  labourer 
should  be  exhausted,  than  that  materials  should  fail.  I  may  mention,  for  example's  sake^ 
that  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  actually  occurred  in  a  Scottish 
family  of  rank.  The  female  relative,  by  whom  the  melancholy  tale  was  communicated 
to  me  many  years  since,  was  a  near  connection  of  the  family -in  which  the  event 
had  happened,  and  always  told  it  with  an  appearance  of  melancholy  mjrstery,  which 
enhanced  the  interest  She  had  known,  in  her  youth,  the  brother  who  rode  before 
the  unhappy  victim  to  the  fatal  altar,  who^  though- then  a  mere  boy,  and  occupied  almost 
entirely  with  the  gaiety  of  his  own  appearance  in  the  bridal  procession,  could  not  but 
remark  that  the  hand  of  his  sister  was  moist,  and  cold  as  that  of  a  statue.  It  is 
unnecessary  farther  to  withdraw  the  veil  from  this  scene  of  family  distress,  nor, 
although  it  occurred  more  than  a  hundred  years  since,  might  it  be  altogether  agreeable  to 
the  representatives  of  the  families  concerned  in  the  narrative.  It  may  be  proper  to  say, 
that  the  events  alone  are  imitated ;  but  I  had  neither  the  means  nor  intention  of  copying 
the  manners,  or  tracing  the  characters,  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  real  story. 

Indeed,  I  may  here  state  generally,  that  although  I  have  deemed  historical  personages 
free  subjects  of  delineation,  I  have  never  on  any  occasion  violated  the  respect  due  to 
private  life.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  traits  proper  to  persons,  both  living  and 
dead,  with  whom  I  have  had  intercourse  in  society,  should  not  have  risen  to  my  pen  in 
such  works  as  Waverley,  and  those  which  followed  it.  But  I  have  always  studied 
to  generalize  the  portraits,  so  that  they  should  still  seem,  on  the  whole,  the  productions 
of  fancy,  though  possessing  some  resemblance  to  real  individuals.  Yet  I  must  own  my 
attempts  have  not  in  tliis  last  particular  been  uniformly  successful.  There  are  men 
whose  characters  are  so  peculiarly  marked,  that  the  delineation  of  some  leading  and 
principal  feature,  inevitably  places  the  whole  person  before  you  in  his  individuality 
Thus  the  character  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  in  the  Antiquary,  was  partly  founded  on  that 
of  an  old  friend  of  my  youth,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  introducing  me  to  Shakespeare, 
and  other  invaluable  favours ;  but  I  thought  I  had  so  completely  disguised  the  likeness, 
that  his  features  could  not  be  recognized  by  any  one  now  alive.  I  was  mistaken,  how- 
ever, and  indeed  had  endangered  what  I  desired  should  be  considered  as  a  secret ;  for 
I  afterwards  learned  that  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  one  of  the  few  surviving 
friends  of  my  father,f  and  an  acute  critic,  had  said,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  work, 

*  The  late  Mrs.  Goldie. 

f  James  Chalmers,  Esq.,  solicitor-at-Iaw,  London,  who  died  during  the  publication  of  the  present  edition  of  these  Novell 

(Aug.  1831.) 
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that  he  was  mm  oonrinced  who  was  the  author  of  it,  as  he  recognized,  in  the  Antiquary 
of  Monkboms,  traces  of  the  character  of  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mj  father's  family. 

I  may  here  also  notice,  that  the  sort  of  exchange  of  gallantry,  which  is  represented  as 
taking  place  betwixt  Waverley  and  Colonel  Talbot,  is  a  literal  fact.  The  real  circum- 
stances of  the  anecdote,  alike  honourable  to  Whig  and  Tory,  are  these : — 

Alexander  Stewart  of  Invernahyle, — a  name  which  I  cannot  write  without  the  warmest 
recollections  of  gratitude  to  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  who  first  introduced  me  to  the 
Highlands,  their  traditions,  and  their  manners, — had  been  engaged  actively  in  the  troubles 
of  1745.  As  he  charged  at  the  battle  of  Preston  with  his  clan,  the  Stewarts  of  Appine, 
he  saw  an  officer  of  the  opposite  army  standing  alone  by  a  battery  of  four  cannon,  of 
which  he  discharged  three  on  the  advancing  Highlanders,  and  then  drew  his  sword. 
Invernahyle  rushed  on  him,  and  required  him  to  surrender.  "  Never  to  rebels  ! "  was 
the  undaunted  reply,  accompanied  with  a  lounge,  which  the  Highlander  received  on  his 
target;  but  instead  of  using  his  sword  in  cutting  down  his  now  defenceless  antagonist, 
he  employed  it  in  parrying  the  blow  of  a  Lochaber  axe,  aimed  at  the  officer  by  the 
Miller,  one  of  his  own  followers,  a  grim-looking  old  Highlander,  whom  I  remember  to  have 
seen.  Thus  overpowered,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Allan  Whitefoord,  a  gentleman  of  rank 
and  consequence,  as  well  as  a  brave  officer,  gave  up  his  sword,  and  with  it  his  purse  and 
wittch,  which  Invernahyle  accepted,  to  save  them  from  his  followers.  After  the  affair 
was  over,  Mr.  Stewart  sought  out  his  prisoner,  and  they  were  introduced  to  each  other 
by  the  celebrated  John  Roy  Stewart,  who  acquainted  Colonel  Whitefoord  with  the  quality 
of  his  captor,  and  made  him  aware  of  the  necessity  of  receiving  back  his  property, 
which  he  was  inclined  to  leave  in  the  hands  to  which  it  had  fallen.  So  great  became  the 
confidence  established  betwixt  them,  that  Invernahyle  obtained  from  the  Chevalier  his 
prisoner's  freedom  upon  parole ;  and  soon  afterwards,  having  been  sent  back  to  the 
Highlands  to  raise  men,  he  visited  Colonel  Whitefoord  at  his  own  house,  and  spent  two 
happy  days  with  him  and  his  Whig  friends  without  thinking,  on  either  side,  of  the  civil 
war  which  was  then  raging. 

When  the  battle  of  Culloden  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  Charles  Edward,  Invernahyle, 
wounded  and  unable  to  move,  was  borne  from  the  field  by  the  faithful  zeal  of  his  retainers. 
But,  as  he  had  been  a  distinguished  Jacobite,  his  family  and  property  were  exposed  to 
the  system  of  vindictive  destruction,  too  generally  carried  into  execution  through  the 
country  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  now  Colonel  Whitefoord's  turn  to  exert  himself,  and 
he  wearied  all  the  authorities,  civil  and  military,  with  his  solicitations  for  pardon  to  the 
saver  of  his  life,  or  at  least  for  a  protection  for  his  wife  and  family.  His  applications 
were  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful :  "  I  was  found  with  the  mark  of  the  Beast  upon  me 
in  every  list,"  was  Invernahyle's  expression.  At  length  Colonel  Whitefoord  applied  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  urged  his  suit  with  every  argument  which  he  could  think 
of.  Being  still  repulsed,  he  took  his  commission  from  his  bosom,  and,  having  said  some- 
thing of  his  own  and  his  family's  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  begged 
to  resign  his  situation  in  their  service,  since  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  shew  his 
gratitude  to  the  person  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  The  Duke,  struck  with  his 
earnestness,  desired  him  to  take  up  his  commission,  and  granted  the  protection  required 
for  the  family  of  Invernahyle. 

The  chieftain  himself  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  near  his  own  house,  before  which  a  small 
body  of  regular  soldiers  were  encamped.  He  could  hear  their  muster-roll  called  every 
morning,  and  their  drums  beat  to  quarter  at  nights,  and  not  a  change  of  the  sentinels 
escaped  him.  As  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  lurking  somewhere  on  the  property,  his 
family  were  closely  watched,  and  compelled  to  use  the  utmost  precaution  in  supplying 
him  with  food.  One  of  his  daughters,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  was  employed 
as  the  agent  least  likely  to  be  suspected.  She  was  an  instance  among  others,  that 
a  time  of  danger  and  difficulty  creates  a  premature  sharpness  of  intellect.     She  made 
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herself  acquainted  among  the  soldiers,  till  she  became  so  familiar  to  them,  that  her 
motions  escaped  their  notice ;  and  her  practice  was,  to  stroll  away  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  caye,  and  leave  what  slender  supply  of  food  she  carried  for  that  purpose  under 
some  remarkable  stone,  or  the  root  of  some  tree,  where  her  father  might  find  it  as  he 
crept  by  night  from  his  lurking-place.  Times  became  milder,  and  my  excellent  friend 
was  relieved  from  proscription  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  Such  is  the  interesting  atoiy 
which  I  have  rather  injured  than  improved,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told  in  Waverley. 

This  incident,  with  several  other  circumstances  illustrating  the  Tales  in  question,  was 
communicated  by  me  to  my  late  lamented  friend,  William  Erskine,  (a  Scottish  Judge,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Kinedder,)  who  afterwards  reviewed  with  far  too  much  partiality  the 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  for  the  Quarterly  Review  of  January,  1817.*  In  the  same 
article,  are  contained  other  illustrations  of  the  Novels  with  which  I  supplied  my 
accomplished  friend,  who  took  the  trouble  to  write  the  review.  The  reader  who  is 
desirous  of  such  information,  will  find  the  original  of  Meg  Merrilies,  and  I  believe  of 
one  or  two  other  personages  of  the  same  cast  of  character,  in  the  article  referred  to. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  the  tragic  and  savage  circumstances  which  are  represented 
as  preceding  the  birth  of  Allan  MacAulay,  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose,  really  happened 
in  the  family  of  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich.  The  wager  about  the  candlesticks,  whose 
place  was  supplied  by  Highland  torch-bearers,  was  laid  and  won  by  one  of  the  Mc- 
Donalds of  Keppoch. 

There  can  be  but  little  amusement  in  winnowing  out  the  few  grains  of  truth  which 
are  contained  in  this  mass  of  empty  fiction.  I  may,  however,  before  dismissing  the 
subject,  allude  to  the  various  localities  which  have  been  affixed  to  some  of  the  scenery 
introduced  into  these  Novels,  by  which,  for  example,  WolTs-Hope  is  identified  widi 
Fast-Castle  in  Berwickshire, — Tillietudlem  with  Draphiane  in  Clydesdale, — and  the 
valley  in  the  Monastery,  called  Glendearg,  with  the  dale  of  the  river  Allan,  above  Lord 
Somerville's  villa  near  Melrose.  I  can  only  say,  that,  in  these  and  other  instances, 
I  had  no  purpose  of  describing  any  particidar  local  spot ;  and  the  resemblance  must 
therefore  be  of  that  general  kind  which  necessarily  exists  between  scenes  of  the  same 
character.  The  iron-bound  coast  of  Scotland  affords  upon  its  headlands  and  promontories 
fifty  such  castles  as  Wolfs-bope ;  every  county  has  a  valley  more  or  less  resembling 
Glendearg ;  and  if  castles  like  Tillietudlem,  or  mansions  like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's, 
are  now  less  frequently  to  be  met  with,  it  is  owing  to  the  rage  of  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion, which  has  removed  or  ruined  so  many  monuments  of  antiquity,  when  they  were  not 
protected  by  their  inaccessible  situation.^ 

The  scraps  of  poetry  which  have  been  in  most  cases  tacked  to  the  beginning  of  chapters 
in  these  Novels,  are  sometimes  quoted  either  from  reading  or  from  memory,  but,  in  the 
general  case,  are  pure  invention.  I  found  it  too  troublesome  to  turn  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  British  Poets  to  discover  apposite  mottos,  and,  in  the  situation  of  the  theatri- 
cal mechanist,  who,  when  the  white  paper  which  represented  his  shower  of  snow  was 
exhausted,  continued  the  storm  by  snowing  brown,  I  drew  on  my  memory  as  long  as 
I  could,  and,  when  that  failed,  eked  it  out  with  invention.  I  believe  that,  in  some  cases, 
where  actual  names  are  affixed  to  the  supposed  quotations,  it  would  be  to  little  purpose 
to  seek  them  in  the  works  of  the  authors  referred  to.  In  some  cases,  I  have  been  en- 
tertained when  Dr.  Watts  and  other  graver  authors  have  been  ransacked  in  vain  for 
stanzas  for  which  the  novelist  alone  was  responsible. 

And  now  the  reader  may  expect  me,  while  in  the  confessional,  to  explain  the  motives 
why  I  have  so  long  persisted  in  disclaiming  the  works  of  which  I  am  now  writing.  To 
this  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  give  any  other  reply,  save  that  of  Corporal  Nym — It  was  the 

*  Lord  Kinedder  died  in  August,  1822.    Eheul  (August  1831.) 

f  I  would  particularly  intimate  the  Kaim  of  Uric,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  as  having  suggested  an  idea  for  the 
tower  called  Wolfs-Crag,  which  the  public  more  generally  identified  with  the  ancient  tower  of  Fast  Castle. 
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anthor's  hamonr  or  caprice  for  the  time.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  constmed  into  ingratitude 
to  the  public,  to  whose  indulgence  I  have  owed  my  sangfroid  much  more  than  to  any 
merit  of  my  own,  if  I  confess  than  I  am,  and  have  been,  more  indifferent  to  success,  or 
to  failure,  as  an  author,  than  may  be  the  case  with  others,  who  feel  more  strongly  the 
passion  for  literary  fame,  probably  because  they  are  justly  conscious  of  a  better  title  to 
it.  It  was  not  until  I  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  that  I  made  any  serious 
attempt  at  distinguishing  myself  as  an  author  ;  and  at  that  period,  men's  hopes,  desires, 
and  wishes,  have  usually  acquired  something  of  a  decisive  character,  and  are  not  eagerly  and 
easily  diverted  into  a  new  channeL  When  I  made  the  discovery, — for  to  me  it  was  one, 
— that  by  amusing  myself  with  composition,  which  I  felt  a  delightful  occupation,  I  could 
also  give  pleasure  to  others,  and  became  aware  that  literary  pursuits  were  likely  to 
engage  in  future  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time,  I  felt  some  alarm  that  I  might  acquire 
those  habits  of  jealousy  and  fretfulness  which  have  lessened,  and  degraded,  the  character 
even  of  great  authors,  and  rendered  them,  by  their  petty  squabbles  and  mutual  irritability, 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  people  of  the  world.  I  resolved,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  to 
guard  my  breast,  perhaps  an  unfriendly  critic  may  add,  my  brow,  with  triple  brass,*  and 
as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  resting  my  thoughts  and  wishes  upon  literary  success,  lest 
I  should  endanger  my  own  peace  of  mind  and  tranquillity  by  literary  failure.  It  would 
argue  either  stupid  apathy,  or  ridiculous  affectation,  to  say  that  I  have  been  insensible 
to  the  public  applause,  when  I  have  been  honoured  with  its  testimonies ;  and  still  more 
highly  do  I  prize  the  invaluable  iriendships  which  some  temporary  popularity  has  enabled 
me  to  form  among  those  of  my  contemporaries  most  distinguished  by  talents  and  genius, 
and  which  I  venture  to  hope  now  rest  upon  a  basis  more  firm  than  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  Yet  feeling  all  these  advantages  as  a  man  ought  to  do^  and  must 
do,  I  may  say,  with  truth  and  confidence,  that  I  have,  I  think,  tasted  of  the  intoxicating 
cup  with  moderation,  and  that  I  have  never,  either  in  conversation  or  correspondence, 
encouraged  discussions  respecting  my  own  literary  pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
usually  found  such  topics,  even  when  introduced  from  motives  most  flattering  to  myself, 
rather  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

I  have  now  frankly  told  my  motives  for  concealment,  so  far  as  I  am  conscious  of  having 
any,  and  the  public  will  forgive  the  egotism  of  the  detail,  as  what  is  necessarily  connected 
with  it.  The  author,  so  long  and  loudly  called  for,  has  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  made 
his  obeisance  to  the  audience.  Thus  far  his  conduct  is  a  mark  of  respect.  To  linger  in 
their  presence  would  be  intrusion. 

I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  I  avow  myself  in  print,  as  formerly  in  words,  the  sole  and 
unassisted  author  of  all  the  Novels  published  as  works  of  the  "  Author  of  Waverley."  I  do 
this  without  shame,  for  I  am  unconscious  that  there  is  any  thing  in  their  composition 
which  deserves  reproach,  either  on  the  score  of  religion  or  morality ;  and  without  any 
feeling  of  exultation,  because,  whatever  may  have  been  their  temporary  success,  I  am 
well  aware  how  much  their  reputation  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  fashion ;  and  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  it  is  held,  as  a  reason  for  displaying 
no  great  avidity  in  grasping  at  the  possession. 

I  ought  to  mention,  before  concluding,  that  twenty  persons,  at  least,  were,  either  from 
intimacy  or  from  the  confidence  which  circumstances  rendered  necessary,  participant  of 
this  secret ;  and  as  there  was  no  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  of  any  one  of  the  number 
breaking  faith,  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  them,  because  the  slight  and  trivial  character  of  the 
mystery  was  not  qualified  to  inspire  much  respect  in  those  intrusted  with  it.  Neverthe- 
less, like  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  I  was  fully  confident  in  the  advantage  of  my  "  Coat  of 
Darkness,"  and  had  it  not  been  from  compulsory  circumstances,  I  would  indeed  have 
been  very  cautious  how  I  parted  with  it. 

As  for  the  work  which  follows,  it  was  meditated,  and  in  part  printed,  long  before  the 

*  Not  altogether  Impowible,  when  it  ia  coniidered  that  I  have  been  at  the  bar  since  1792.    (Aug.  1831.) 
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avowal  of  the  novels  took  place,  and  was  originally  oommenoed  with  a  declaration  that  it 
was  neither  to  have  introduction  nor  preface  of  any  kind.  This  long  proem,  prefixed  to 
a  work  intended  not  to  have  any,  may,  however,  serve  to  shew  how  human  purposes,  in 
the  most  trifling,  as  well  as  the  most  important  affairs,  are  liable  to  be  controlled  by  the 
course  of  events.  Thus,  we  begin  to  cross  a  strong  river  with  our  eyes  and  our 
resolution  fixed  on  that  point  of  the  opposite  shore,  on  which  we  purpose  to  land ;  but, 
gradually  giving  way  to  the  torrent,  are  glad,  by  the  aid  perhaps  of  branch  or  bush,  to 
extricate  ourselves  at  some  distant  and  perhaps  dangerous  landing-place,  much  further 
down  the  stream  than  that  on  which  we  had  fixed  our  intentions. 

Hoping  that  the  Courteous  Reader  will  afford  to  a  known  and  familiar  aoquaintance 
some  portion  of  the  favour  which  he  extended  to  a  disguised  candidate  for  his  applause^ 
I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  his  obliged  humble  servant, 

Waltbb  Scott. 

Abbotsfobd,  October  1,  1827. 


)UCH  was  the  little  narrative  which  I  thought 
proper  to  put  forth  in  October,  1827 :  nor  have 
I  much  to  add  to  it  now.  About  to  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  my  own  name  in  this  depart- 
ment of  letters,  it  occurred  to  me  that  sometfiing 
in  the  shape  of  a  periodical  .publication  might 
^  uarry  witli  it  a  certain  air  of  novelty,  and  I  was  willing  to  break,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  the  abruptness  of  my  personal  forthcoming, 
investiag  nn  imaginary  coadjutor  with  at  least  as  much  distinctness 
of  iiidh'i<lual  existence  as  I  had  ever  previously  thought  it  worth  while 
to  bestow  on  shadows  of  the  same  convenient  tribe.  Of  course,  it  had 
never  been  in  my  contemplation  to  invite  the  assistance  of  any  real 
person  in  the  sustaining  of  my  quasi -editorial  character  and  labours. 
It  luul  long  beeo  my  opinion,  that  any  thing  like  a  literary  picnic  is  likely 
to  end  in  suggesting  comparisons,  justly  termed  odious,  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided :  and,  indeed,  I  had  also  had  some  occasion  to  know,  that  promises 
of  assistance,  in  eifoitsj  of  that  order,  are  apt  to  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  .subsequent  performance.  I  therefore  planned  a  miscellany,  to  be  dependent,  after 
the  old  fashion,  on  my  own  resources  alone,  and  although  conscious  enough  that  the 
moment  which  assigned  to  the  Author  of  Waverley  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
had  seriously  endangered  his  spell,  I  felt  inclined  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  my  old  hero 
Montrose,  and  to  say  to  myself,  that  in  literature,  as  in  war, 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

To  the  particulars  explanatory  of  the  plan  of  these  Chronicles,  which  the  reader  is 
presented  with  in  Chapter  II.  by  the  imaginary  Editor,  Mr.  Croftangry,  I  have  now  to 
add,  that  the  lady,  termed  in  his  narrative,  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol,  was  designed  to  shadow 
out  in  its  leading  points  the  interesting  character  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Murray 
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Up  }i0Tt  M  w^II  fr/r  t#!T  gi«Kca*  Tzr::!^  i::-!  cn'iLJuit  rLi-r:>£*  •:€  -ispoehioci,  as  for  the 
txU^ft  iX  infr^uuctioa  vLich  ^2:^  pcfs^e^rSriL  ftzifi  tbe  '^.'.f-rz^  saz^^t  in  which  she  was 
umA  Uf  i^m»Tfinnif:tU:  iv  In  trnti.  tb^  i^rrriir  bkL  cc  narj  <:<i:As&:'a#.  been  indebted  to 
li«r  rivid  mfimf/rj  ff/r  th^  jvJUprra/»*n  '•x  hi?  S^r-.&ji  Sriica — »r.-i  *Le  accocdinglj  had 
been,  fjw^n  an  <:arlj  f^riiod.  at  iy>  k>rr  v^  nx  tie  W4T*r>rT  y.jr^^  •:«  the  ri^t  culprit. 

In  thn  kkfiUth  ik  CfarvjBtal  Crottansiy  ^  ovn  \lsvxx.  tb?  aact^K-  has  been  accused  of 
iotrviducing  (kiom:  n/it  |MliK  aDosioiis  v>  nfi?p<csab«e  fivin?  iadiridBals :  bat  be  may  safelj, 
\vk  ynmuaeitf  paM  over  BQ^h  an  insinoask^i.  TIk:  Srst  -i-f  the  nairatrfes  which  Mr. 
CnAiMiifpj  yr*jn0^A»  to  la j  before  the  paUi^:.  -  H^  HisLIa&i  Widow."*  was  derived  from 
Mrn*  Mtirraj  Keith,  and  is  giv«n.  with  tl^  ex^^epdiifi  'jf  a  f«w  additional  drcnoutances 
'—the  introduction  of  which  I  am  ratl^rT  inclined  to  regret — ^rerr  much  as  the  excellent 
M  ladjrosed  to  tell  the  storj.  Neither  the  Highland  cioerone  llacLeish,  nor  the  demure 
waiting-woman,  were  drawn  from  imagination ;  andoo  re>-nE^ding  mv  tale,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  jeam,  and  comparing  its  effect  with  mv  remembruice  of  mv  worthy  friend's 
oral  narration,  which  was  certainlv  extremelv  affecting.  I  cannot  bat  suspect  myself  of 
having  marred  its  simplicity  by  some  of  thoi«e  interpolations,  which,  at  the  time  when 
I  penned  th#^m,  no  doubt  passed  with  myself  for  embellishments. 

The  next  tale,  entitled  "  The  Two  Drovers."  I  learned  frcm  another  old  friend,  the 
late  George  Constable,  Esq.  of  Wallace-Craigie,  near  Dundee,  whom  I  have  already 
introduced  to  my  reader  as  the  original  Antiquary  of  Monkbams.  He  had  been 
present,  I  think,  at  the  trial  at  Carlisle,  and  seldom  mentioned  the  venerable  Judge's 
charge  to  the  jury,  without  shedding  tears, — ^which  had  peculiar  pathos^  as  flowing 
down  features,  carrying  rather  a  sarcastic,  or  almost  a  cynical  expression. 

Tills  worthy  gentleman's  reputation  for  shrewd  Scottish  sense — ^knowledge  of  our 
national  antiquities—and  a  racy  humour,  peculiar  to  himself — must  be  still  remembered. 
For  myself,  I  have  pride  in  recording,  that  for  many  years  we  were,  in  Wordsworth's 
hinguage, 

" a  pair  of  flriendf,  thongh  I  wms  jonng, 

And  '  George'  wa«  •erenty-two." 

w.  s. 

Anw/THfonv,  Auff.  15, 1831. 

*  The  KeiUii  of  Craig,  In  Klncardlnefhlre,  descended  from  John  Keith,  fourth  son  of  WiUUm,  second  Earl  Marischal. 
who  got  from  his  father,  about  1480,  the  lands  of  Craig,  and  part  of  Garrock,  in  that  count j.  In  Douelas's  Baronage,  443 
to  Hi,  is  a  iiedigree  of  that  family.  Colonel  Kobert  Keith  of  Craig,  (the  seventh  in  descent  from  John,)  by  his  wife,  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Kol>ert  Murray,  of  Murrayshall,  of  the  family  of  Blackbarony,  widow  of  Colonel  Stirling,  of  the  family  of  Keir, 
had  one  s«>n  ;  vis.  Robert  Keith  of  Craig,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  afterwards  to  St.  Petcrsburgh,  which  latter 
situation  h«f  held  at  the  accession  of  King  George  III.,— who  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1774.  He  married  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  HIr  William  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  by  Janet,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Dick  of  Prestonfield; 
and,  among  other  children  of  this  marriage,  were,  the  late  well-known  diplomatist,  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  K.B.,  a  general 
In  the  army,  and  for  some  time  ambassador  at  Vienna;  Sir  Basil  Keith,  Knight,  captain  in  the  navy,  who  died  governor  of 
Jamaica;  and  my  excellent  friend,  Anne  Murray  Keitli,  who  ultimately  came  into  possession  of  the  family  estates,  and  died 
not  long  lM>fore  the  date  of  this  Introduction.  (1831.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  INTRODUCTION. 


( It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Author,  that  It  mi^t  be  well  to  reprint  here  a  detailed  account  of 
the  public  dinner  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  Introduction,  as  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time;  and  the  reader  is  accordingly  presented  with  the  following  extract fh>in  theEDiMBUKCU 
WxEKLY  Journal  for  Wednesday,  28th  February,  1827.] 


^iieatrteal  Jpunlr  Binner. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  this  very  interesting  festival — for  so  it 
may  be  termed — it  is  our  duty  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following  letter,  which 
we  have  received  from  the  President : 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OF   THE   EDIKBURGH   WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

v^^v^4ii^y^^IR, — I  am  extremely  sorry  I  have  not  leisure  to  correct  the  copy  you  sent 
me  of  what  I  am  stated  to  have  said  at  the  Dinner  for  the  Theatrical  Fund. 
I  am  no  orator ;  and  upon  such  occasions  as  are  alluded  to,  I  say  as  well  as  I 
can  what  the  time  requires. 
However,  I  hope  your  reporter  has  been  more  accurate  in  other  instances  than  in 
mine.     I  have  corrected  one  passage,  in  which  I  am  made  to  speak  with  great  impro- 
priety and  petulance,  respecting  the  opinions  of  those  who  did  not  approve  of  dramatic 
entertainments.     I  have  restored  what  I  said,  which  was  meant  to  be  respectful,  as 


34^  fTATEEUrr    yr.YIXS. 

Oti^^  errurv  f  left  w  I  found  tbem.  h  beiii?  c^  ihik-  ccmfkecDeDoe  wtetber  I  9poke  i 
«•  noutMuii^.  iu  irhat  wat  merelT  intended  for  tL*^  j»t:TT«:»¥^  c^f  tLe  Lonr. 

I  an-  *«ir, 

iidiiihmryk.  Miwidvy.  WaLTER  SoOTT. 


The  Tbeatricsil  Fond  DimMfr.  whicL  toc^  pl&ce  cq  Fndaj.  in  tl>e  Asdemblj  Rooms, 
wm«  cjoduct^  with  admirable  Fpirit.  The  Cbairman.  Sis  Waxtee  Soott.  among  his 
atber  irreat  qualificatlonB,  if  well  fitted  to  enliren  ?qcL  an  entertaimnent.  His  manners 
•re  eziremelj  ea^r^  and  Lie  rtjle  of  speaking  ^implr  and  natnraL  yet  fnll  of  viTadtj 
and  point ;  and  be  has  tbe  art  if  it  be  art.  of  re'.ajdng  into  a  certain  homeliness  of 
manner,  witb<^ut  lofe^ing  one  particle  of  hi?  dignitx.  He  thus  takes  off  some  of  that 
aolemn  formalitr  whieh  belongs  to  such  meetings  and.  bj  Lis  easr  and  graceful 
familiarity,  imparts  to  them  somewhat  of  tbe  pIea^ing  cLaracter  of  a  priTate  entertain- 
ment. Near  Sir  W.  8oott  sat  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Lord  Meadowbank,  Sir  John  Hope  of 
Pinkie,  Bart.,  Admiral  Adam,  Baron  Clerk  Rattraj.  Gilbert  Innes,  £sq^  James 
Walker,  E«i^  Robert  Ehmdas,  Esq.,  Alexander  Smith,  Esq..  &c. 

ITie  cloth  being  removed,  "  Non  Nobis  Domine"*  was  sung  by  Messrs.  Thome, 
Swift,  Oillier,  and  Hartley,  after  which  the  following  toasts  were  given  from  the 
chair: — 

^  'Hie  King"— all  the  honours. 

"  The  l>uke  of  Ckrence  and  the  Royal  family." 

llie  CifAiBMATT,  in  propoi^ing  the  next  toast,  which  he  wished  to  be  drunk  in  solemn 
silence,  said,  it  was  to  the  memory  of  a  regretted  prince,  whom  we  had  lately  lost. 
F>ery  individual  would  at  once  conjecture  to  whom  he  alluded.  He  had  no  intention 
to  dwell  on  liis  military  merits.  They  had  been  told  in  the  senate;  they  had  been 
refKfated  in  the  cottage ;  and  whenever  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  his  name  was  never 
far  distant.  But  it  was  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  business  of  this  meeting,  which 
his  late  lirjyal  Iligliness  had  condescended  in  a  particular  manner  to  patronise,  that  they 
were  called  on  to  drink  to  his  memory.  To  that  charity  he  had  ofken  sacrificed  his 
time,  and  had  given  up  the  little  leisure  which  he  had  from  important  business.  He 
was  always  ready  to  attend  on  every  occasion  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  was  in  that  view 
tbat  he  proposed  to  drink  to  the  memory  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York. — Drunk  in  solemn  silence. 

llie  Chairman  then  requested  that  gentlemen  would  fill  a  bumper  as  full  as  it  would 
hold,  while  he  would  say  only  n  few  words.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  speeches, 
and  he  knew  the  feeling  with  which  long  ones  were  regarded.  He  was  sure  that  it  was 
fKirfectly  unncjccessary  for  Iiim  to  enter  into  any  vindication  of  the  dramatic  art,  which 
they  liuil  come  here  to  Hup[>ort.  This,  however,  he  considered  to  be  the  proper  time  and 
proper  ocxiasion  for  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  love  of  representation  which  was  an 
innat<*.  fi^cding  in  human  nature.  It  was  the  first  amusement  that  the  child  had — it  grew 
j^reater  as  lie  grew  up ;  and,  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  nothing  amused  so  much  as 
when  a  (common  tiile  is  told  with  appropriate  personification.  The  first  thing  a  child 
dcM»s  is  to  ajMs  his  schoolmaster,  by  flogging  a  chair.  The  assuming  a  character  our- 
selves, or  the  seeing  others  assume  an  imaginary  character,  is  an  enjojrment  natural  to 
hunuuiity.  It  was  in)plant(>d  in  our  very  nature,  to  take  pleasure  from  such  representa- 
tions, at  profHsr  times  and  on  proper  occasions.  In  all  ages  the  theatrical  art  had  kept 
pai'e  with  the  improv(*ment  of  mankind,  and  with  the  progress  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts.  As  nmn  has  advanced  from  the  ruder  stages  of  society,  the  love  of  dramatic 
repn*M*ntations  lias  increased,  and  all  works  of  this  nature  have  been  improved,  in 
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cliaracter  and  in  structure.  Thej  had  only  to  turn  tlieir  eyes  to  the  hUtorj  of  ancient 
Greece,  although  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  very  deeply  versed  in  its  ancient  drama.  Its 
first  tragic  poet  commanded  a  body  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Sophocles  and 
Euripides '  were  men  of  rank  in  Athens,  when  Athens  was  in  its  highest  renown. 
They  shook  Athens  witli  their  discourses,  as  their  theatrical  works  shook  the  theatre 
itself.  If  they  turned  to  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that  era  which  is 
the  classical  history  of  that  country,  they  would  find  that  it  was  referred  to  by  all 
Frenchmen  as  the  golden  age  of  the  drama  there.  And  also  in  England,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  drama  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  when  the  nation  bc^an  to  mingle 
deeply  and  wisely  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  not  only  not  receiving  laws  from 
others,  but  giving  laws  to  the  world,  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  mankind.  (Cheers.) 
There  have  been  various  times  when  the  dramatic  art  subsequently  fell  into  disrepute. 
Its  professors  have  been  stigmatized;  and  laws  have  been  passed  against  them,  less 
dishonourable  to  them  than  to  the  statesman  by  whom  they  were  proposed,  and  to  the 
legislators  by  whom  they  were  adopted.  What  were  the  times  in  which  these  lawa 
were  passed  ?  Was  it  not  when  virtue  was  seldom  inculcated  as  a  moral  duty,  that  we 
were  required  to  relinquish  the  most  rational  of  all  our  amusements,  when  the  clergy 
were  enjoined  celibacy,  and  when  the  laity  were  denied  the  right  to  read  their  Bibles  ? 
He  thought  that  it  must  have  been  from  a  notion  of  penance  that  they  erected  the  drama 
into  an  ideal  place  of  profaneness,  and  spoke  of  the  theatre  as  of  the  tents  of  sin.  He 
did  not  mean  to  dispute,  that  there  were  many  excellent  persons  who  thought  differently 
from  him,  and  he  disclaimed  the  slightest  idea  of  charging  them  with  bigotry  or  hypocrisy 
on  that  account.  He  gave  them  full  credit  for  their  tender  consciences,  in  making  these 
objections,  although  they  did  not  appear  relevant  to  him.  But  to  these  persons,  being, 
as  he  believed  them,  men  of  worth  and  piety,  he  was  sure  the  purpose  of  this  meeting 
would  furnish  some  apology  for  an  error,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  opinions  of  those  who 
attend.  They  would  approve  the  gift,  although  they  might  differ  in  other  points. 
Such  might  not  approve  of  going  to  the  Theatre,  but  at  least  could  not  deny  that  they 
might  give  away  from  their  superfluity,  what  was  required  for  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
the  support  of  the  aged,  and  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted.  These  were  duties  enjoined 
by  our  religion  itself.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  performers  are  in  a  particular  manner  entitled  to  the  support  or  regard,  when  in 
old  age  or  distress,  of  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  amusements  of  those  places  which 
they  render  an  ornament  to  society.  Their  art  was  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  and 
precarious  nature.  They  had  to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship.  It  was  very  long  before 
even  the  first-rate  geniuses  could  acquire  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  stage  business. 
They  must  languish  long  in  obscurity  before  they  can  avail  themselves  of  their  natural 
talents ;  and  after  that,  they  have  but  a  short  space  of  time,  during  which  they  are 
fortunate  if  they  can  provide  the  means  of  comfort  in  the  decline  of  life.  That  comes 
late,  and  lasts  but  a  short  time ;  after  which  they  are  left  dependent.  Their  limbs  fail 
— their  teeth  are  loosened — their  voice  is  lost — and  they  are  left,  after  giving  happiness 
to  others,  in  a  most  disconsolate  state.  The  public  were  liberal  and  generous  to  those 
deserving  their  protection.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  be  dependent  on  the  favour,  or,  he 
might  say,  in  plain  terms,  on  the  caprice,  of  the  public ;  and  this  more  particularly  for 
a  class  of  persons  of  whom  extreme  prudence  is  not  the  character.  There  might  be 
instances  of  opportunities  being  neglected;  but  let  each  gentleman  tax  himself,  and 
consider  the  opportunities  theij  had  neglected,  and  the  sums  of  money  ihcy  had  wasted ; 
let  every  gentleman  look  into  his  own  bosom,  and  say  whether  these  were  circumstances 
which  would  soften  his  own  feelings,  were  he  to  be  plunged  into  distress.  He  put  it  to 
every  generous  bosom — to  every  better  feeling — to  say  what  consolation  was  it  to  old 
age  to  be  told  that  you  might  have  made  provision  at  a  lime  which  had  been  neglected 
—(loud  cheers), — and  to  find  it  objected,  that  if  you  had  pleased  you  might  have  been 
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wealthy.  He  had  hitherto  been  speaking  of  what,  in  theatrical  language,  was  called 
8ta7\%  but  they  were  sometimes  ftdling  ones.  There  were  another  class  of  sufferers 
naturally  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  theatre,  without  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
go  on.  The  sailors  have  a  saying,  every  man  cannot  be  a  boatswain.  If  there  must  be 
a  great  actor  to  act  Hamlet,  there  must  also  be  people  to  act  Laertes,  the  King, 
Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstem,  otherwise  a  drama  cannot  go  on.  If  even  Grarrick 
himself  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  could  not  act  Hamlet  alone.  There  must  be 
generals,  colonels,  commanding-officers,  subalterns.  But  what  are  the  private  soldiers 
to  do  ?  Many  have  mistaken  their  own  talents,  and  have  been  driven  in  early  youth  to 
try  the  stage,  to  which  they  are  not  competent.  He  would  know  what  to  say  to 
the  indifferent  poet  and  to  the  bad  artist.  He  would  say  that  it  was  foolish ;  and  he  would 
recommend  to  the  poet  to  become  a  scribe,  and  the  artist  to  paint  sign-posts — (loud 
laughter). — But  you  could  not  send  the  player  adrift,  for  if  he  cannot  play  Hamlet, 
he  must  play  Guildenstem.  Where  there  are  many  labourers,  wages  must  be  low,  and 
no  man  in  such  a  situation  can  decently  support  a  wife  and  family,  and  save  something 
off  his  income  for  old  age.  What  is  this  man  to  do  in  latter  life  ?  Are  you  to  cast  him 
off  like  an  old  hinge,  or  a  piece  of  useless  machinery,  which  has  done  its  work  ?  To  a 
person  who  had  contributed  to  our  amusement,  this  would  be  unkind,  ungrateful,  and 
uncliristian.  His  wants  are  not  of  his  own  making,  but  arise  from  the  natural  sources 
of  sickness  and  old  age.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  one  class  of  sufferers  to 
whom  no  imprudence  can  be  ascribed,  except  on  first  entering  on  the  profession. 
Af^er  putting  his  hand  to  the  dramatic  plough,  he  cannot  draw  back  ;  but  must  continue 
at  it,  and  toil,  till  death  release  him  from  want ;  or  charity,  by  its  milder  influence,  steps 
in  to  render  that  want  more  tolerable.  He  had  little  more  to  say,  except  that  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  collection  to-day,  from  the  number  of  respectable  gentlemen 
present,  would  meet  the  views  entertained  by  the  patrons.  He  hoped  it  would  do  so. 
They  should  not  be  disheartened.  Though  they  could  not  do  a  great  deal,  they  might 
do  something.  They  had  this  consolation,  that  every  thing  they  parted  with  from  their 
superfluity  would  do  some  good.  They  would  sleep  the  better  themselves  when  they 
have  been  the  means  of  giving  sleep  to  others.  It  was  ungrateful  and  unkind,  that 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  youth  to  our  amusement  should  not  receive  the  reward 
due  to  them,  but  should  be  reduced  to  hard  fare  in  their  old  age.  We  cannot  think  of 
p3or  Falstaff  going  to  bed  without  his  cup  of  sack,  or  Macbeth  fed  on  bones  as 
marrowless  as  those  of  Banquo.  (Loud  cheers  and  laughter.) — As  he  believed  that 
they  were  all  as  fond  of  the  dramatic  art  as  he  was  in  his  younger  days,  he  would 
propose  that  they  should  drink  "  The  Theatrical  Fund,"  with  three  times  three. 

Mu.  ^LvcKAY  rose,  on  behalf  of  his  brethren,  to  return  their  thanks  for  the  toast 
just  drunk.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  present,  he  said,  were  perhaps  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  institution,  and  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  enter  into 
some  explanation  on  the  subject.  With  whomsoever  the  idea  of  a  Theatrical  Fund 
might  have  originated,  (and  it  had  been  disputed  by  the  surviving  relatives  of  two  or 
three  individuals,)  certain  it  was,  that  the  first  legally  constituted  Theatrical  Fund,  owed 
its  origin  to  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession,  the  late  David  Garrick. 
That  eminent  actor  conceived  that,  by  a  weekly  subscription  in  the  Theatre,  a  fund 
might  be  raised  among  its  members,  from  which  a  portion  might  be  given  to  those  of 
his  less  fortunate  brethren,  and  thus  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  prudence  to 
provide  what  fortune  had  denied — a  comfortable  provision  for  the  winter  of  life.  Witli 
the  welfare  of  his  profession  constantly  at  heart,  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured 
to  uphold  its  respectability,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  brethren,  not  only  the 
necessity,  but  the  blessing  of  independence,  the  Fund  became  his  peculiar  care.  He 
drew  up  a  form  of  laws  for  its  government,  procured,  at  his  own  expense,  the  passing 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  its  confirmation,  bequeathed  to  it  a  handsome  legacy,  and 
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thus  became  the  Father  of  the  Drury-Lane  Fund.  So  constant  was  his  attachment  to 
this  infant  establishment,  that  he  chose  to  grace  the  close  of  the  brightest  theatrical  life 
on  record,  by  the  last  display  of  his  transcendent  talent,  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  for 
this  child  of  his  adoption,  which  ever  since  has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Garrick  Fund. 
In  imitation  of  his  noble  example.  Funds  had  been  established  in  several  provincial 
theatres  in  England ;  but  it  remained  for  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  Mr.  William  Murray 
to  become  the  founders  of  the  first  Theatrical  Fund  in  Scotland.  (Cheers.)  This  Fund 
commenced  under  the  most  favourable  auspices;  it  was  liberally  supported  by  the 
management,  and  highly  patronised  by  the  public.  Notwithstanding,  it  fell  short  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  intentions.  What  those  intentions  were,  he  (Mr.  Mackay)  need 
not  recapitulate,  but  they  failed  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  a  want  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  performers  was  the  probable  cause.  A  new  set  of  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions were  lately  drawn  up,  submitted  to  and  approved  of  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Theatre ;  and  accordingly  the  Fund  was  re-modelled  on  the  first  of 
January  last.  And  here  he  thought  he  did  but  echo  the  feelings  of  his  brethren,  by 
publicly  acknowledging  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  the  management,  for  the  aid 
given,  and  the  warm  interest  they  had  all  along  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  Fund. 
(Cheers.)  The  nature  and  object  of  the  profession  had  been  so  well  treated  of  by  the 
President,  that  he  would  say  nothing ;  but  of  the  numerous  ofi&pring  of  science  and 
genius  that  court  precarious  fame,  the  Actor  boasts  the  slenderest  claim  of  all;  the 
sport  of  fortune,  the  creatures  of  fashion,  and  the  victims  of  caprice — they  are  seen, 
heard,  and  admired,  but  to  be  forgot — they  leave  no  trace,  no  memorial  of  their 
existence — they  "  come  like  shadows,  so  depart."  (Cheers.)  Yet  humble  though  their 
pretensions  be,  there  was  no  profession,  trade,  or  calling,  where  such  a  combination 
of  requisites,  mental  and  bodily,  were  indispensable.  In  all  others  the  principal  may 
practise  after  he  has  been  visited  by  the  afflicting  hand  of  Providence — some  by  the  loss 
of  limb — some  of  voice — and  many,  when  the  faculty  of  the  mind  is  on  the  wane,  may 
be  assisted  by  dutiful  children,  or  devoted  servants.  Not  so  the  Actor — he  must  retain 
all  he  ever  did  possess,  or  sink  dejected  to  a  mournful  home.  (Applause.)  Yet  while 
they  are  toiling  for  ephemeral  theatric  fame,  how  very  few  ever  possess  the  means  of 
hoarding  in  their  youth  that  which  would  give  bread  in  old  age  !  But  now  a  brighter 
j)rospcct  dawned  upon  them,  and  to  tlie  success  of  this  their  infant  establishment  they 
looked  with  hope,  as  to  a  comfortable  and  peaceful  home  in  their  declining  years.  He 
concluded  by  tendering  to  the  meeting,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  and  sisters,  their 
unfeigned  thanks  for  their  liberal  support,  and  begged  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
Patrons  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund.     (Clieers.) 

Lord  Meadowbank  said,  that  by  desire  of  his  Hon.  Friend  in  the  chair,  and  of  his 
Noble  Friend  at  his  right  hand,  he  begged  leave  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  wliich 
had  been  conferred  on  the  Patrons  of  this  excellent  Institution.  He  could  answer  for 
himself — he  could  answer  for  them  all — that  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
meritorious  objects  which  it  has  in  view,  and  of  their  anxious  wish  to  promote  its 
interests.  For  himself,  he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  was  rather  surprised  at 
finding  his  own  name  as  one  of  the  Patrons,  associated  with  so  many  individuals  of 
high  rank  and  powerful  influence.  But  it  was  an  excuse  for  those  who  had  placed  him 
in  a  situation  so  honourable  and  so  distinguished,  that  when  this  charity  was  instituted, 
he  happened  to  hold  a  high  and  responsible  station  under  the  Crown,  when  he  might 
have  been  of  use  in  assisting  and  promoting  its  objects.  His  Lordship  much  feared 
that  he  could  have  little  expectation,  situated  as  he  now  was,  of  doing  either ;  but  he 
could  confidently  assert,  that  few  things  would  give  him  greater  gratification  than  being 
able  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity  and  support ;  and,  indeed,  when  one  recollects  the 
pleasure  which  at  all  periods  of  life  he  has  received  from  the  exhibitions  of  the  stage, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  meritorious  individuals  for  whoso  aid  this  fund  has  been 
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established,  lie  must  be  divested  both  of  gratitude  and  feeling  who  would  not  give  his 
best  endeavours  to  promote  its  welfare.  And  now,  that  he  might  in  some  measure 
repay  the  gratification  which  had  been  afforded  himself,  he  would  beg  leave  to  propose 
a  toast,  the  health  of  one  of  the  Patrons, — a  great  and  distinguished  individual,  whose 
name  must  always  stand  by  itself,  and  which,  in  an  assembly  such  as  this,  or  in  any 
other  assembly  of  Scotsmen,  can  never  be  received,  not,  he  would  say,  with  ordinary 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  delight,  but  with  those  of  rapture  or  enthusiasm.  In  doing  so 
he  felt  that  he  stood  in  a  somewhat  new  situation.  Whoever  had  been  called  upon  to 
propose  the  health  of  his  Hon.  Friend  to  whom  he  alluded,  some  time  ago,  would  have 
found  himself  enabled,  from  the  mystery  in  which  certain  matters  were  involved,  to 
gratify  himself  and  his  auditors  by  allusions  which  found  a  responding  chord  in  their 
own  feelings,  and  to  deal  in  the  language,  the  sincere  language,  of  panegyric,  without 
intruding  on  the  modesty  of  the  great  individual  to  whom  he  referred.  But  it  was  no 
longer  possible,  consistently  with  the  respect  to  one's  auditors,  to  use  upon  this  subject 
teims  either  of  mystification,  or  of  obscure  or  indirect  allusion.  The  clouds  have  been 
dispelled — the  darkness  visible  has  been  cleared  away — and  the  Great  Unknown — ^the 
minstrel  of  our  native  land — the  mighty  magician  who  has  rolled  back  the  current  of 
time,  and  conjured  up  before  our  living  senses  the  men  and  the  manners  of  days  which 
have  long  passed  away,  stands  revealed  to  the  hearts  and  the  eyes  of  his  affectionate  and 
admiring  countrymen.  If  he  himself  were  capable  of  imagining  all  that  belonged  to 
this  mighty  subject — were  he  even  able  to  give  utterance  to  all  that,  as  a  friend,  as 
a  man,  and  as  a  Scotsman,  he  must  feel  regarding  it ;  yet  knowing,  as  he  wxU  did,  that 
this  illustrious  individual  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  towering  talents,  than  for 
those  feelings  which  rendered  such  allusions  ungrateful  to  himself,  however  sparingly 
introduced,  he  would,  on  that  account,  still  refrain  from  doing  that  which  would  otherwise 
be  no  less  pleasing  to  him  than  to  his  audience.  But  this,  liis  Lordsliip  hoped,  he 
would  be  allowed  to  say,  (his  auditors  would  not  pardon  him  were  he  to  say  less,)  we 
owe  to  him,  as  a  people,  a  large  and  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  He  it  is  who  has  opened 
to  foreigners  the  grand  and  characteristic  beauties  of  our  country.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
owe  that  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  the  struggles  of  our  illustrious  patriots, — ^who  fought 
and  bled  in  order  to  obtain  and  secure  that  independence  and  that  liberty  we  now 
enjoy, — have  obtained  a  fame  no  longer  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  a  remote  and 
comparatively  obscure  nation,  and  who  has  called  down  upon  their  struggles  for  glory 
and  freedom  the  admiration  of  foreign  countries.  He  it  is  who  has  conferred  a  new 
reputation  on  our  national  character,  and  bestowed  on  Scotland  an  imperishable  name, 
were  it  only  by  her  having  given  birth  to  himself.     (Loud  and  rapturous  applause.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  certainly  did  not  think  that,  in  coming  here  to-day,  he  would 
have  the  task  of  acknowledging,  before  three  hundred  gentlemen,  a  secret  which, 
considering  that  it  was  communicated  to  more  than  twenty  people,  had  been  remarkably 
well  kept.  He  was  now  before  the  bar  of  his  country,  and  might  be  understood  to  be 
on  trial  before  Lord  Meadowbank  as  an  offender ;  yet  he  was  sure  that  every  impartial 
jury  would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven.  He  did  not  now  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  reasons  of  his  long  silence.  Perhaps  caprice  might  have  a  considerable 
share  in  it.  He  had  now  to  say,  however,  that  the  merits  of  these  works,  if  they  had 
any,  and  their  faults,  were  entirely  imputable  to  himself.  (Long  and  loud  cheering.) 
He  was  afraid  to  think  on  what  he  had  done—"  look  on't  again  I  dare  not."  He  had 
thus  far  unbosomed  himself,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  reported  to  the  public.  lie 
meant,  then,  seriously  to  state,  that  when  he  said  he  was  the  author,  he  was  the  total 
and  undivided  author.  With  the  exception  of  quotations,  there  was  not  a  single  word 
that  was  not  derived  from  himself,  or  suggested  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  The  wand 
was  now  broken,  and  the  book  buried.  You  w^ill  allow  me  farther  to  say,  with  Prospero, 
it  is  your  breath  that  has  filled  my  saib,  and  to  crave  one  single  toast  in  the  capacity  of 
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the  author  of  these  novels ;  and  he  would  dedicate  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  one  who 
has  represented  some  of  those  characters,  of  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  the 
skeleton,  with  a  degree  of  liveliness  which  rendered  him  grateful.  He  would  propose 
the  health  of  his  friend  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  (loud  applause)— and  he  was  sure,  that 
when  the  author  of  Waverlej  and  Rob  Roy  drinks  to  Nicol  Jarvie,  it  would  be  received 
with  that  degree  of  applause  to  which  that  gentleman  has  always  been  accustomed,  and 
that  they  would  take  care  that  on  the  present  occasion  it  should  be  prodigious  !  (Long 
and  vehement  applause.) 

Mr.  Mackay,  who  here  spoke  with  great  humour  in  the  character  of  Bailie  Jarvie. — 
My  conscience !  My  worthy  father  the  deacon  could  not  have  believed  that  his  son  could 
hae  had  sic  a  compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  Great  Unknown  I 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — The  Small  Known  now,  Mr  Bailie. 

Mr.  IMackay. — He  had  been  long  identified  with  the  Bailie,  and  he  was  vain  of  the 
cognomen  which  he  had  now  worn  for  eight  years ;  and  he  questioned  if  any  of  his 
brethren  in  the  Council  had  given  such  universal  satisfaction.  (Loud  laughter  and 
applause.)  Before  he  sat  down,  he  begged  to  propose  "  The  Lord  Provost,  and  the  City 
of  Edinburgh." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  apologized  for  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost,  who  had  gone  to 
London  on  public  business. 

Tune — "  Within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gave,  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Army." 

Glee — "  How  merrily  we  live." 

"  Lord  Melville  and  the  Navy,  that  fought  till  they  left  nobody  to  fight  with,  like  an 
arch  sportsman  who  clears  all  and  goes  after  the  game." 

Mr.  Pat.  Robertson. — They  had  heard  this  evening  a  toast,  which  had  been 
received  with  intense  delight,  which  will  be  published  in  every  newspaper,  and  will  be 
hailed  with  joy  by  all  Europe.  He  had  one  toast  assigned  him  which  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  giving.  He  was  sure  that  the  stage  had  in  all  ages  a  great  effect  on  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  people.  It  was  very  desirable  that  the  stage  should  be 
well  regulated ;  and  there  was  no  criterion  by  which  its  regulation  could  be  better 
determined  than  by  the  moral  character  and  personal  respectability  of  the  performers. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  stern  moralists  wlio  objected  to  the  Theatre.  The  most 
fastidious  moralist  could  not  possibly  apprehend  any  injury  from  the  stage  of  Edinburgh, 
as  it  was  presently  managed,  and  so  long  as  it  was  adorned  by  that  illustrious  individual, 
Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  whose  public  exhibitions  were  not  more  remarkable  for  feminine 
grace  and  delicacy,  than  was  her  private  character  for  every  virtue  which  could  be 
admired  in  domestic  life.  lie  would  conclude  with  reciting  a  few  words  from 
Shakespeare,  in  a  spirit  not  of  eontradic^tion  to  those  stem  moralists  who  disliked  the 
Theatre,  but  of  meekness : — "  Good,  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well  bestowed  ?  do 
you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used,  for  they  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time." 
He  then  gave  "  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  and  success  to  the  Theatre-Royal  of  Edinburgh." 

Mr.  Murray. — Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
Mrs.  Siddons,  in  doing  which  I  am  somewhat  difficulted,  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
which  attends  a  brother's  expatiating  upon  a  sister's  claims  to  honours  publicly  paid — 
(hear,  hear) — yet,  Gentlemen,  your  kindness  imboldens  me  to  say,  that  were  I  to  give 
utterance  to  all  a  brother's  feelings,  I  should  not  exaggerate  those  claims.  (Loud 
applause.)  I  therefore,  Gentlemen,  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  her,  and  shall  now  request  permission  to  make  an  observation  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund.  Mr.  Mackay  has  done  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and 
myself  the  honour  to  ascribe  the  establishment  to  us ;  but  no,  Gentlemen,  it  owes  its 
origin  to  a  higher  source — the  publication  of  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy — the  unprecedented 
success  of  the  opera  adapted  from  that  popular  production.     (Hear,  hear.)     It  was  that 
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success  which  relieved  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  from  its  difficulties,  and  enabled  Mrs. 
Siddons  to  carry  into  effect  the  establishment  of  a  fund  she  had  long  desired,  but 
was  prevented  from  effecting,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  her  theatrical  concerns. 
I  therefore  hope  that,  in  future  years,  when  the  aged  and  infirm  actor  derives  relief  from 
this  Fund,  he  will,  in  the  language  of  the  gallant  Highlander,  "  Cast  his  eye  to  good  old 
Scotland,  and  not  forget  Rob  Roy."    (Loud  ap[)lause.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  here  stated,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  wanted  the  means  but  not  the  will 
of  beginning  the  Theatrical  Fund.  He  here  alluded  to  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Murray's 
management,  and  to  his  merits  as  an  actor,  which  were  of  the  first  order,  and  of  which 
every  person  who  attends  the  Theatre  must  be  sensible;  and  after  alluding  to  the 
embarrassments  with  which  the  Theatre  had  been  at  one  period  threatened,  he  concluded 
by  giving  the  health  of  Mr.  Murray,  which  was  drunk  Tvath  three  times  tliree. 

Mr.  Murray, — Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could  believe,  that,  in  any  degree,  I  merited  the 
compliments  with  which  it  has  pleased  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  preface  the  proposal  of  my 
health,  or  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  receive 
it.  The  approbation  of  such  an  assembly  is  most  gratifying  to  me,  and  might  encourage 
feelings  of  vanity,  were  not  such  feelings  crushed  by  my  conviction,  that  no  man 
holding  the  situation  I  have  so  long  held  in  Edinburgh,  could  have  failed,  placed  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  insult  your 
good  taste  by  eulogiums  upon  your  judgment  or  kindly  feeling ;  though  to  the  first  I  owe 
any  unprovement  I  may  have  made  as  an  actor,  and  certainly  my  success  as  a  Manager 
to  the  second.  (Applause.)  When,  upon  the  death  of  my  dear  brother,  the  late 
Mr.  Siddons,  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  undertake  the  management  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre,  I  confess  I  drew  back,  doubting  my  capability  to  free  it  from  the  load  of  debt 
and  difficulty  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  In  this  state  of  anxiety,  I  solicited  the 
advice  of  one  who  had  ever  honoured  me  with  his  kindest  regard,  and  whose  name  no 
member  of  my  profession  c^n  pronounce  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  respect  and 
gratitude — I  allude  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Kcmble.  (Great  applause.)  To  him  I  applied ; 
and  with  the  repetition  of  his  advice  I  shall  cease  to  trespass  upon  your  time — (Hear, 
hear.)—"  My  dear  William,  fear  not;  intregrity  and  assiduity  must  prove  an  overmatch  for 
all  difficulty ;  and  though  I  approve  your  not  indulging  a  vain  confidence  in  your  own 
ability,  and  viewing  with  respectful  apprehension  the  judgment  of  the  audience  you 
have  to  act  before,  yet  be  assured  that  judgment  will  ever  be  tempered  by  the  feeling 
that  you  are  acting  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless."  (Loud  applause.)  Gentlemen, 
those  words  have  never  passed  from  my  mind;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  you  have 
pardoned  my  many  errors,  from  the  feeling  that  I  was  striving  for  tlie  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  (Long  and  enthusiastic  applause  followed  Mr,  Murray's  address.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  the  health  of  the  Stewards. 

Mr.  Vandenhoff. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  the  honour  conferred  upon  the 
Stewards,  in  the  very  flattering  compliment  you  have  just  paid  us,  calls  forth  our 
warmest  acknowledgments.  In  tendering  you  our  thanks  for  the  approbation  you  have 
been  pleased  to  express  of  our  humble  exertions,  I  would  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the 
cause  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.  Yet,  surrounded  as  I  am  by  the  genius — ^the 
eloquence  of  this  enlightened  city,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  presumption  wliich  ventures  to 
address  you  on  so  interesting  a  subject.  Accustomed  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
others,  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  for  terms  wherein  to  clothe  the  sentiments  excited  by  the 
present  occasion.  (Applause.)  The  nature  of  the  Institution  which  has  sought  your 
fostering  patronage,  and  the  objects  which  it  contemplates,  have  been  fully  explained  to 
you.  But,  gentlemen,  the  relief  which  it  proposes  is  not  a  gratuitous  relief — but  to  be 
purchased  by  the  individual  contribution  of  its  members  towards  the  general  good. 
This  Fund  lends  no  encouragement  to  idleness  or  improvidence;  but  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  prudence,  in  vigour  and  youth,  to  make  provision  against  the  evening  of 
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life  and  its  attendant  infirmity.  A  period  is  fixed,  at  which  we  admit  the  plea  of  age 
as  an  exemption  from  professional  labour.  It  is  painful  to  behold  the  veteran  on  the 
stage  (compelled  by  necessity)  contending  against  physical  decay,  mocking  the  joyous- 
ness  of  mirth  with  the  feebleness  of  age,  when  the  energies  decline,  when  the  memory 
fails,  and  "  the  big  manly  yoice,  turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes  and  whistles 
in  the  sound."  We  would  remove  him  from  the  mimic  scene,  where  fiction  constitutes 
the  charm ;  w6  would  not  view  old  age  caricaturing  itself.  (Applause.)  But  as  our 
means  may  be  found,  in  time  of  need,  inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes-^ 
fearful  of  raising  expectations  which  we  may  be  unable  to  gratify— desirous  not  ^  to 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope" — we  have  presumed  to 
court  the  assistance  of  the  friends  of  the  drama  to  strengthen  our  infant  institution* 
Our  appeal  has  been  successful  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  dis- 
tinguished patronage  conferred  on  us  by  your  presence  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
substantial  support  which  your  benevolence  has  so  liberally  afforded  to  our  institution, 
must  impress  every  member  of  the  Fund  with  the  most  grateful  sentiments — sentiments 
which  no  language  can  express,  no  time  obliterate.  (Applause.)  I  will  not  trespass 
longer  on  your  attention.  I  would  the  task  of  acknowledging  our  obligation  had  fdlen 
into  abler  hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  name  of  the  Stewards,  I  most  respectfully  and 
cordially  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us,  which  greatly  overpays  our  poor 
endeavours.  (Applause.) 

[This  speech,  though  rather  inadequately  reported,  was  one  of  the  best  delivered  on 
this  occasion.  That  it  was  creditable  to  Mr.  Yandenhoff's  taste  and  feelings,  the 
preceding  sketch  will  shew ;  but  how  much  it  was  so,  it  does  not  shew.] 

Mr.  J.  Cat  gave  *' Professor  Wilson  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments." 

LoBD  Meadowbank,  after  a  suitable  eulogium,  gave  **  the  Earl  of  Fife,"  which  was 
drunk  with  three  times  three." 

The  Earl  of  Fife  expressed  his  high  gratification  at  the  honour  conferred  on  him. 
He  intimated  his  approbation  of  the  institution,  and  his  readiness  to  promote  its  success 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  concluded  with  giving  the  health  of  the  Company  of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Jones,  on  rising  to  return  thanks,  being  received  with  considerable  applause, 
said,  he  was  truly  grateful  for  the  kind  encouragement  he  had  experienced,  but  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  he  now  was,  renewed  all  the  feelings  he  experienced 
when  he  first  saw  himself  announced  in  the  bills  as  a  young  gentleman,  being  his  first 
appearance  on  any  stage.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Although  in  the  presence  of  those 
whose  indulgence  had,  in  another  sphere,  so  often  shielded  him  from  the  penalties  of 
inability,  he  was  unable  to  execute  the  task  which  had  so  unexpectedly  devolved  upon 
him  in  behalf  of  his  brethren  and  himself.  He  therefore  begged  the  company  to  imagine 
all  that  grateful  hearts  could  prompt  the  most  eloquent  to  utter,  and  that  would  be  a  copy 
of  their  feelings.  (Applause.)  He  begged  to  trespass  another  moment  gn  their  attention, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Fund  to  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Edinburgh  Professional  Society  of  Musicians,  who,  finding  that  this  meeting  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  same  evening  with  their  concert,  had  in  the  handsomest 
manner  agreed  to  postpone  it.  Although  it  was  his  duty  thus  tp  preface  the  toast  he 
had  to  propose,  he  was  certain  the  meeting  required  no  farther  inducement  than  the 
recollection  of  the  pleasure  the  exertions  of  those  gentlemen  had  often  afforded  them 
within  those  walls,  to  join  heartily  in  drinking  "  Health  and  prosperity  to  the  Edinburgh 
Professional  Society  of  Musicians."  (Applause.) 

JMr,  Pat.  Robertson  proposed  "  the  health  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,"  whose  absence  was 
owing  to  indisposition.  The  public  was  well  aware  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
advocate  at  the  bar;  he  was  likewise  distinguished  for  the  kindness,  frankneaa^  and 
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cordial  manner  in  which  he  communicated  with  the  junior  members  of  the  profearion, 
to  the  esteem  of  whom  hid  splendid  taleuts  would  always  entitle  him« 

Mb.  J.  Macoxoohie  gave  ''the  health  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  senior — the  most  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  stage." 

Sib  W.  Scott  said,  that  if  any  thing  could  reconcile  him  to  old  age,  it  was  the 
reflection  that  he  had  seen  the  rising  as  well  as  the  setting  sun  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  He 
remembered  well  their  breakfasting  near  to  the  Theatre — waiting  the  whole  day — the 
crushing  at  the  doors  at  six  o'clock — and  their  going  in  and  counting  their  fingers  till 
seven  o'clock.  But  the  very  first  step— the  very  first  word  which  she  uttered,  was 
sufficient  to  overpay  him  for  all  his  labours.  The  house  was  literally  electrified  ;  and 
it  was  only  from  witnessing  the  efiects  of  her  genius,  that  he  could  guess  to  what  a  pitch 
theatrical  excellence  could  be  carried.  Those  young  gentlemen  who  have  only  seen  the 
setting  sun  of  this  distinguished  performer,  beautiful  and  serene  as  that  was,  must  give 
us  old  fellows,  who  have  seen  its  rise  and  its  meridian,  leave  to  hold  our  heads  a  little 
higher. 

Mb.  Dundas  gave  "  The  memory  of  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas." 

Mb.  Mackay  here  announced  that  the  subscription  for  the  night  amounted  to  £280  ; 
and  he  expressed  gratitude  for  tliis  substantial  proof  of  their  kindness.  [We  are  happy 
to  state  that  subscriptiuns  have  since  flowed  in  very  liberally.] 

Mb.  Mackay  here  entertained  the  company  with  a  pathetic  song. 

Sib  Walteb  Scott  apologized  for  having  so  long  forgotten  their  native  land.  He 
would  now  give  "  Scotland,  the  land  of  Cakes."  He  w^ould  give  every  river,  every  loch, 
every  hill,  from  Tweed  to  Johnnie  Groat's  house — every  lass  in  her  cottage  and  countess 
in  her  castle ;  and  may  her  sons  stand  by  her,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  and  he 
who  would  not  drink  a  bumper  to  his  toast,  may  he  never  drink  whisky  more ! 

SiB  Walteb  Scott  here  gave  Lord  Meadowbank,  who  returned  thanks. 

Mb.  II.  G.  Bell  said,  that  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  intrude  himself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  assembly,  did  he  not  feel  confident,  that  the  toast  he  begged  to  have  the 
honour  to  propose,  would  make  amends  for  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  he 
might  express  his  sentiments  regarding  it.  It  had  been  said,  that  notwithstanding  the 
mental  supremacy  of  the  present  age,  notwithstanding  that  the  page  of  our  history  was 
studded  with  names  destined  also  for  the  page  of  immortality, — that  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  was  extinct,  and  the  fountain  of  his  inspiration  dried  up.  It  might  be  that 
these  observations  were  unfortunately  correct,  or  it  might  be  that  we  were  bewildered 
with  a  name,  not  dissapointed  of  the  reality, — for  though  Shakespeare  had  brought 
a  Hamlet,  an  Othello  and  a  Macbeth,  an  Ariel,  a  Juliet,  and  a  Rosalind,  upon  the  stage, 
were  there  not  authors  living  who  had  brought  as  varied,  as  exquisitely  painted,  and  as 
undying  a  range  of  characters  into  our  hearts  ?  The  shape  of  the  mere  mould  into 
which  genius  poured  its  golden  treasures  was  surely  a  matter  of  little  moment, — ^let  it 
be  called  a  Tragedy,  a  Comedy,  or  a  Waverley  Novel.  But  even  among  the  dramatic 
authors  of  the  present  day,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  there  was  a  great  and 
palpable  decline  from  the  glory  of  preceding  ages,  and  his  toast  alone  would  bear  him 
out  in  denying  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  After  eulogizing  the  names  of  Baillie^ 
Byron,  Coleridge,  Maturin,  and  others,  he  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  proposing  the 
health  of  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

SiB  Walteb  Scott. — Gentlemen,  I  crave  a  bumper  all  over.  The  last  toast  reminds 
me  of  a  neglect  of  duty.  Unaccustomed  to  a  public  duty  of  tins  kind,  errors  in 
conducting  the  ceremonial  of  it  may  be  excused,  and  omissions  pardoned.  Perhaps  I 
have  made  one  or  two  omissions  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  for  which  I  trust  you 
wiU  grant  me  your  pardon  and  indulgence.  One  thing  in  particular  I  have  omitted, 
and  I  would  now  wish  to  make  amends  for  it,  by  a  libation  of  reverence  and  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Shakespeabe.     He  was  a  man  of  universal  genius,  and  from  a  period 
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soon  after  his  own  era  to  the  present  day,  he  has  been  universally  idolized.  When 
I  come  to  his  honoured  name,  I  am  like  the  sick  man  who  hung  up  his  crutches  at  the 
shrine,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  did  not  walk  better  than  before.  It  is  indeed 
difficult,  gentlemen,  to  compare  him  to  any  other  individual  The  only  one  to  whom 
I  can  at  all  compare  him,  is  the  wonderful  Arabian  dervise,  who  dived  into  the  body  of 
each,  and  in  this  way  became  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  secrets  of  their  hearts.  He 
was  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  and,  as  a  player,  limited  in  his  acquirements,  but  he  was 
born  evidently  with  a  universal  genius.  His  eyes  glanced  at  all  the  varied  aspects  of 
life,  and  his  fancy  portrayed  with  equal  talents  the  king  on  the  throne,  and  the  clown 
who  crackles  his  chestnuts  at  a  Christmas  fire.  Whatever  note  he  takes,  he  strikes  it 
just  and  true,  and  awakens  a  corresponding  chord  in  our  own  bosoms.  Gentlemen,  I 
propose  "  the  memory  of  William  Shakespeare." 

Glee, — "  Lightly  tread,  'tis  hallowed  ground." 

After  the  glee.  Sir  Walter  rose,  and  begged  to  propose  as  a  toast  the  health  of  a  lady, 
whose  living  merit  is  not  a  little  honourable  to  Scotland.  The  toast  (he  said)  is  also 
flattering  to  the  national  vanity  of  a  Scotchman,  as  the  lady  whom  I  intend  to  propose 
is  a  native  of  this  country.  From  the  public  her  works  have  met  with  the  most 
favourable  reception.  One  piece  of  hers,  in  particular,  was  often  acted  here  of  late 
years,  and  gave  pleasure  of  no  mean  kind  to  many  brilliant  and  fashionable  audiences. 
In  her  private  character  she  (he  begged  leave  to  say,)  is  as  remarkable,  as  in  a  public 
sense  she  is  for  her  genius.  In  short,  he  would  in  one  word  name  — "  Joanna 
BaiUie." 

This  health  being  drunk,  Mr.  Thome  was  called  on  for  a  song,  and  sung,  with  great 
taste  and  feeling,  "  The  Anchor's  weighed." 

W.  Menzies,  Esq.  Advocate,  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentleman  for  many 
years  connected  at  intervals  with  the  dramatic  art  in  Scotland.  Whether  we  look  at 
the  range  of  characters  he  performs,  or  at  the  capacity  which  he  evinces  in  executing 
those  which  he  undertakes,  he  is  equally  to  be  admired.  In  all  his  parts  he  is  unrivalled. 
The  individual  to  whom  he  alluded  is  (said  he)  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  present,  in 
the  characters  of  Malvolio,  Lord  Ogleby,  and  the  Green  Man ;  and,  in  addition  to  his 
other  qualities,  he  merits,  for  liis  perfection  in  these  characters,  the  grateful  sense  of  this 
meeting.  He  would  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  drink  his  health  as  an  actor ;  but  he  was 
not  less  estimable  in  domestic  life,  and  as  a  private  gentleman  ;  and  when  he  announced 
him  as  one  whom  the  Chairman  had  honoured  with  his  friendship,  he  was  sure  that  all 
present  would  cordially  join  him  in  drinking  "  The  health  of  Mr.  Terry." 

Mr.  William  Allan,  banker,  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  speech.  He  merely  wished  to  contribute  in  a  few  words  to  the  mirth  of  the  evening — 
an  evening  whicli  certainly  had  not  passed  off*  without  some  blunders.  It  had  been 
understood — at  least  he  had  learnt  or  supposed,  from  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pritchard — 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  put  a  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  contributor,  into  the  box, 
and  tliat  the  gentleman  thus  contributing  would  be  called  on  for  the  money  next 
morning.  He,  for  his  part,  had  committed  a  blunder,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  caution  to 
those  who  may  be  present  at  the  dinner  of  next  year.  He  had  merely  put  in  his  name, 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  without  the  money.  But  he  would  recommend  that,  as  some 
of  the  gentlemen  might  be  in  the  same  situation,  the  box  should  be  again  sent  round, 
and  he  was  confident  that  they,  as  well  as  he,  would  redeem  their  error. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  that  the  meeting  was  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Page,  who  had  £300  and  possibilities.  We  have  already  got,  said  he,  £280,  but 
I  should  like,  I  confess,  to  have  the  £300.  He  would  gratify  himself*  by  proposing  the 
health  of  an  honourable  person,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  whom  England  has  sent  to  us, 
and  connecting  with  it  that  of  his  "  yoke-fellow  on  the  bench,"  as  Shakespeare  says, 
Mr.  Baron  Clerk— The  Court  of  Exclie(iuer. 
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Mr.  Babon  Clerk  regretted  the  absence  of  his  learned  brother.  None,  he  was  siin^ 
could  be  more  generous  in  his  nature,  or  more  ready  to  help  a  Scottish  purpose. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — There  is  one  who  ought  to  be  remembered  on  this  occasion. 
He  is,  indeed,  well  entitled  to  our  grateful  recollection— one,  in  short,  to  whom  the  drama 
in  this  city  owes  much.  He  succeeded,  not  without  trouble,  and  perhaps  at  some  con- 
siderable sacrifice,  in  establishing  a  theatre.  The  younger  part  of  the  company  may  not 
recollect  the  theatre  to  which  I  allude ;  but  there  are  some  with  me  who  may  remember 
by  name  a  place  called  Carrubber's  Close.  There  Allan  Ramsay  established  his  little 
theatre.  His  own  pastoral  was  not  fit  for  the  stage,  but  it  has  its  admirers  in  those  who 
love  the  Doric  language  in  which  it  is  written ;  and  it  is  not  without  merits  of  a  Teiy 
peculiar  kind.  But,  laying  aside  all  considerations  of  his  literary  merit,  Allan  was  a 
good  jovial  honest  fellow,  who  could  crack  a  bottle  with  the  best. — The  memory  of  Allan 
Ramsay. 

Mr.  Murray,  on  being  requested,  sung,  "  'Twas  merry  in  the  hall,"  and  at  the  con- 
clusion was  greeted  with  repeated  rounds  of  applause. 

Mr.  Jones. — One  omission  I  conceive  has  been  made.  The  cause  of  the  Fund  has  been 
ably  advocated,  but  it  is  still  susceptible,  in  my  opinion,  of  an  additional  charm — 

Without  the  smile  ft-ora  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh,  what  were  man  f— a  world  without  a  sun  I 

And  there  would  not  be  a  darker  spot  in  poetry  than  would  be  the  comer  in  Shakespeare 
Square,  if,  like  its  fellow,  the  Register  OfBce,  the  Theatre  were  deserted  by  the  ladies. 
They  are,  in  fact,  our  most  attractive  stars. — "  Tlie  Patronesses  of  the  Theatre — ^the 
Ladies  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.**  This  toast  I  ask  leave  to  drink  with  all  the  honours 
which  conviviality  can  confer. 

Mr.  Patrick  Robertson  would  be  the  last  man  willingly  to  introduce  any  topic 
calculated  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  evening ;  yet  he  felt  himself  treading  upon 
ticklish  ground  when  he  approached  the  region  of  the  Nor'  Loch.  He  assured  the 
company,  however,  that  he  was  not  about  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Improvement  bill. 
They  all  knew,  that  if  the  public  were  unanimous — if  the  consent  of  all  parties  were 
obtained — if  the  rights  and  interests  of  every  body  were  therein  attended  to,  saved, 
reserved,  respected,  and  excepted — if  every  body  agree  to  it— and  finally,  a  most  essential 
point,  if  nobody  opposed  it — then,  and  in  that  case,  and  provided  also  that  due  intimation 
were  given — the  bill  in  question  might  pass — would  pass  —or  might,  could,  would,  or  shouhl- 
pass — all  expenses  being  defrayed.— (Laughter.) — lie  was  the  advocate  of  neither 
champion,  and  would  neither  avail  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Provost,  nor  take  advantage  of  the  non-appearance  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Cockburn. — 
(Laughter.) — But  in  the  midst  of  these  civic  broils,  there  had  been  elicited  a  ray  of  hope, 
that  at  some  future  period,  in  Bercford  Park,  or  some  other  place,  if  all  pjirties  were 
consulted  and  satisfied,  and  if  intimation  were  duly  made  at  the  Kirk  doors  of  all  the 
parishes  in  Scotland,  in  terms  of  the  statute  in  that  behalf  provided — the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh  might  by  possibility  get  a  new  theatre. — (Cheers  and  laughter.) — But  wherever, 
the  belligerent  powers  might  be  pleased  to  set  down  this  new  theatre,  he  was  sure 
they  all  hoped  to  meet  the  Old  Company  in  it. — He  should  therefore  propose — "  Better 
accommodation  to  the  Old  Company  in  the  new  theatre,  site  unknown." — Mr.  Robert- 
son's speech  was  most  humorotisly  given,  and  he  sat  down  amidst  loud  cheers  and 
laughter. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Wherever  the  new  theatre  is  built,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  large. 
There  are  two  errors  which  we  commonly  commit — the  one  arising  from  our  pride,  the 
other  from  our  poverty.  If  there  are  twelve  plans,  it  is  odds  but  the  largest,  without 
any  regard  to  comfort,  or  an  eye  to  the  probable  expense,  is  adopted.  There  was  the 
College  projected  on  this  scale,  and  undertaken  in  the  same  manner,  and  who  shall  sec 
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the  end  of  it  ?  It  has  been  building  all  mj  life,  and  may  probably  last  during  the  lives 
of  mj  children,  and  mj  children's  children.  Let  not  the  same  prophetic  hymn  be  sung, 
when  we  commence  a  new  theatre,  which  was  performed  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  certain  edifice,  "  Behold  the  endless  work  begun."  Ray-going 
folks  should  attend  somewhat  to  convenience.  The  new  theatre  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  such  as  may  be  finished  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  should  be  one  in  which  we  can  hear  our  old  friends  with  comfort  It  is  better 
that  a  moderate-sized  house  should  be  crowded  now  and  then,  than  to  have  a  large  theatre 
with  benches  continually  empty,  to  the  discouragement  of  the  actors,  and  the  discomfort 
of  the  spectators. — (Applause.) — He  then  commented  in  flattering  terms  on  the  genius 
of  Mackenzie  and  his  private  worth,  and  concluded  by  proposing  **  The  health  of  Henry 
Mackenzie,  Esq." 

Immediately  afterwards  he  said:  Gentlemen,— It  is  now  wearing  late,  and  I  shall 
request  permission  to  retire.  Like  Partridge  I  may  say,  "  non  sum  qualis  eram,**  At 
my  time  of  day,  I  can  agree  with  Lord  Ogleby  as  to  his  rheumatism,  and  say,  "  There's 
a  twinge."  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  excuse  me  for  leaving  the  cliair. — (The  worthy 
Baronet  then  retired  amidst  long,  loud,  and  rapturous  cheering.) 

Mr.  Patrick  Robertson  was  then  called  to  the  chair  by  conmion  acclamation. 

Gentlemen,  said  Mr.  Robertson,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  fill  a  bumper  to 
the  very  brim.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not  remember,  while  he  lives,  being 
present  at  this  day's  festival,  and  the  declaration  made  this  night  by  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  left  the  chair.  That  declaration  has  rent  the  veil  from  the  fortunes  of  the 
Great  Unknown— a  name  which  must  now  merge  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Known. 
It  will  be  henceforth  coupled  with  the  name  of  Scott,  which  will  become  familiar 
like  a  household  word.  We  have  heard  this  confession  from  his  own  immortal  lips— 
(cheering) — and  we  cannot  dwell  with  too  much,  or  too  fervent  praise,  on  the  merits 
of  the  greatest  man  whom  Scotland  has  produced. 

After  which,  several  other  toasts  were  given,  and  Mr  Robertson  left  the  room  about 
half-past  eleven.  A  few  choice  spirits,  however,  rallied  round  Captain  Broadhead,  of 
the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  festivity  was  prolonged  till  an 
eariy  hour  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  band  of  the  Theatre  occupied  the  gallery,  and  that  of  the  7th  Hussars  the  end  of 
the  room,  opposite  the  chair,  whose  performances  were  greatly  admired.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Gibb  to  state,  that  the  dinner  was  very  handsome  (though  slowly  served  in)  and 
the  wines  good.  The  attention  of  the  stewards  wjis  exemplary.  Mr.  Murray  and 
Mr.  VandenhofT,  with  great  good  taste,  attended  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  right  and  left,  and 
we  know  that  he  has  expressed  himself  much  gratified  by  their  anxious  politeness  and 
sedulity. 
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»K  n:.fc  1^  a£?ill. 


Lrjvy/  **  HIH  lie  Ih^  fxitfi  to  b«aven.     Such 
"  -"■'    •/,'•  i«  tlj<;  Hnci'rut  ni/itto  attached  to 


th<;  amioml  YM:aringB  of  the 
'  -^^  r;ttnoN{rati?,  and  which  w  inscribed^ 
with  prnraUrr  or  hrKS  propriety,  upon  all  the 
puMic  hijjMirigit,  from  the  church  to  the 
pillory,  in  the  ancient  quarter  of  Edinburgh, 
which  UrarH,  or  rather  once  l>f>re,  the  same 
relation  t/;  the  (UhhI  Town  that  WeHtminster 
tiiH'M  fo  Ixin'lon,  b'.'ing  Htill  iKiHsesse^l  of  the 
imla'!'!  of  the  Movereign,  aH  it  formerly  was 
dif(nine<]  by  the  residence  of  the  principal 
noliility  and  gentry.  I  may,  therefore,  with 
Nonie,  propriety  put  the  fsame  motto  at  the 
head  of  the  literary  undertaking  by  which 
I  hope  to  illuMtrute  the  hitherto  undistin- 
giiiMhed  name  of  ('hryntal  Crofltangry. 

'I'iie  public  may  denire  to  know  Bomething 
of  an  author  who  jutcheH  at  Huch  height  his 
amhitiouH  cxpectntionM.  The  gcntlo  reader, 
therefore  for  I  am  much  of  Captain 
HolmdirN  hunionr,  and  couhi  to  no  other  ex- 
tend myHelf  HO  far — the  £^/?y<//!o  render  then,  ^— .-- - 
will  he  pltMtMed  to  understand,  that  I  am  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  a 
fortun(\  temper,  and  |H*rHon,  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  I  have  known  the  world  for 
I  hem'  Ibrty  }'enrH,  having  written  myself  man  nearly  since  that  period — and  I  do  not 
think  it  Ik  much  mended.  Hut  this  is  an  opinion  which  I  keep  to  myself  when  I  am 
among  )  imnger  folk,  for  I  ivcolloct,  in  my  youth,  quizzing  the  Sexagenarians  who  carried 
back  their  IdtMiK  of  a  perleet  ntate  of  society  to  the  days  of  laced  coats  and  triple  ruffles, 
and  Mtinin  of  them  to  the  bliuMl  and  blows  of  the  Forty-five:  therefore  I  am  cautious  in 
itxereiMinfr  the  right  of  consorj*hip,  which  is  supposed  to  be  acquired  by  men  arrived  at, 
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or  approaching,  the  mysterious  period  of  life,  when  the  numbers  of  seven  and  nine 
multiplied  into  each  other,  form  what  sages  have  termed  the  Grand  Climacteric 

Of  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  I  swept  the  boards  of 
the  Parliament-House  with  the  skirts  of  my  gown  for  the  usual  number  of  years  during 
which  young  Lairds  were  in  my  time  expected  to  keep  term — ^got  no  fees— laughed,  and 
made  others  laugh— drank  claret  at  Bayle's,  Fortune's,  and  Walker's, — and  eat  oysters  in 
the  Covenant  Close. 

Becoming  my  own  master,  I  flung  my  gown  at  the  bar-keeper,  and  commenced  gay 
man  on  my  own  account.  In  Edinburgh,  I  ran  into  all  the  expensive  society  which  the 
place  then  afforded.  When  I  went  to  my  house  in  the  shire  of  Lanark,  I  emulated  to  the 
utmost  the  expenses  of  men  of  large  fortune,  and  had  my  hunters,  my  first-rate  pointers, 
my  game-cocks,  and  feeders.  I  can  more  easily  forgive  myself  for  these  follies,  than  for 
others  of  a  still  more  blameable  kind,  so  indifferently  cloaked  over,  that  my  poor  mother^ 
thought  herself  obliged  to  leave  my  habitation,  and  betake  herself  to  a  small  inconvenient 
jointure-house,  which  she  occupied  till  her  death.  I  think,  however,  I  was  not  exclu- 
sively to  blame  in  this  separation,  and  I  believe  my  mother  afterwards  condemned  her- 
self for  being  too  hasty.  Thank  God,  the  adversity  which  destroyed  the  means  of 
continuing  my  dissipation,  restored  me  to  the  affections  of  my  surviving  parent. 

My  course  of  life  could  not  last.  I  ran  too  fast  to  run  long ;  and  when  I  would  have 
checked  my  career,  I  was  perhaps  too  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  Some  mishaps 
I  prepared  by  my  own  folly,  others  came  upon  me  unawares.  I  put  my  estate  out  to 
nurse  to  a  fat  man  of  business,  who  smothered  the  babe  he  should  have  brought  back  to 
me  in  health  and  strength,  and,  in  dispute  with  this  honest  gentleman,  I  found,  like 
a  skilful  general,  that  my  position  would  be  most  judiciously  assumed,  by  taking  it  up  near 
the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.*    It  was  then  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  quarter,  which 

*  The  reader  may  be  gratified  with  HeotorBoece's  narrative  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Holyrood* 
or  the  Holy  Crou,  as  given  in  Bellenden's  translation : — 

"  Efdr  death  of  Alexander  the  first,  his  brothir  David  come  out  of  Ingland,  and  wes  crownit  at  Scone,  tiie  yeir  of  God 
McxxiT  yeiris,  and  did  gret  Justice,  eftir  his  coronation,  in  all  partis  of  his  realme.  He  had  na  weris  during  the  time  of  King 
Hary ;  and  wes  so  pietuous,  that  he  sat  daylie  in  Judgment,  to  caus  his  pure  commonis  to  have  Justice ;  and  causit  the  actionb 
of  his  noblis  to  be  decidit  be  his  othir  Jugis.  Ho  gart  ilk  juge  redres  the  skaithis  that  come  to  the  party  be  his  wrang  sentence; 
throw  (]uhllk,  he  decorit  his  realm  with  mony  nobll  actis,  and  ejcckit  the  vennomus  custorae  of  rictus  cheir,  qtihilk  wet 
inducit  afore  be  IngUsmen,  quhen  thay  com  with  Quenc  Margaret ;  for  the  samiu  wes  nouura  to  al  gud  maneris,  makandhis 
pepil  lender  and  cfieminat 

"In  the  fourt  yeir  of  his  regne,  this  nobill  prince  come  to  visie  the  madin  Castell  of  Edinburgh.  At  this  time,  all  the 
boundis  of  Scotland  were  ful  of  woddis,  lesouris,  and  medois  ;  for  the  countre  wes  more  gcvin  to  store  of  bestially  than  ony 
productioun  of  comis ;  and  about  this  castell  was  ane  gret  forest,  full  of  haris,  hindis,  toddis,  and  sicklike  maner  of  beistis.  Now 
was  the  Rude  Day  cumin,  called  the  Kxoltation  of  the  Croce ;  and,  becaus  the  samin  was  ane  hie  solerapne  day,  the  king  past 
to  his  contemplation.  Eftir  the  racMis  wcr  done  with  maist  soleraptnitie  and  reverence,  comperit  afore  him  mony  young  and 
insolcn  baronis  of  Scotland,  richt  desirus  to  haif  sum  plesur  and  solace,  be  chace  of  hundis  in  the  said  forest  At  this  time 
wes  with  the  king  ane  man  of  singulare  and  devoit  life,  namit  Alkwine,  channon  eftir  the  ordour  of  Sanct  Augustine,  quhilk 
wes  lang  time  confessoure,  afore,  to  King  David  in  Ingland,  the  time  that  he  wes  Erie  of  Huntingtoun  and  Northumbirland. 
This  religioiu  man  dissuadit  the  king,  be  mony  reasonis,  to  pas  to  this  huntis ;  and  allegitthe  day  was  so  solempne,  be  reverence 
of  the  haly  croce,  that  he  suld  gif  him  erar,  for  that  day,  to  contemplation,  than  ony  othir  exersition.  Nochtheles,  his  dis- 
suasion is  littill  avalit ;  for  the  king  wes  finallie  so  provokit,be  inoportune  solicitatioun  of  his  baronis.  that  he  past,  nochwith- 
standing  the  solempnite  of  this  day,  to  his  hountis.  At  last,  quhen  he  wes  cumin  throw  the  vail  tha  lyis  to  the  gret  eist  fra 
the  said  castell,  quhare  now  lyis  the  Canongait,  the  staik  past  throw  the  wod  with  sicnoyisand  din  of  rachis  and  bugillis,  that 
all  the  bestis  were  rasit  fra  thair  dennis.  Now  wes  the  king  cumin  to  the  Ajte  of  the  crag,  and  all  his  nobilis  severit,  heir 
and  thair,  fra  him.  at  thair  game  and  solace ;  quhen  suddenlie  apperit  to  his  sicht,  the  fairist  hart  that  evir  wes  sene  afore 
with  levand  creature.  The  noyis  and  din  of  this  hart  rinnand,  as  apperit,  with  awful  and  braid  tindis,  maid  the  kingis  hors  so 
eflnrayit.  that  na  renzcis  micht  hald  him ;  hot  ran,  perforce,  ouir  mire  and  mossis,  away  with  the  king.  Nochtheles,  the  hart 
followit  so  fast,  that  ho  dang  baith  the  king  and  hb  horse  to  the  ground.  Than  the  king  kest  abak  his  handis  betwix  the 
tindis  of  this  hart,  to  haif  savit  liim  fra  tiie  straik  thairof;  and  the  haly  croce  slaid,  incontinent,  in  his  handis.  The  hart  fled 
away  with  gret  violence,  and  evanist  in  the  same  place  quhare  now  springis  the  Rude  Well.  The  pepil  richt  afl^yitly,  re- 
tumit  to  him  out  of  all  partis  of  the  wod,  to  comfort  him  efter  his  trubill ;  and  fell  on  kneis,  devotiy  adoring  the  haly  croce ; 
for  it  was  not  cumin  but  some  hevinly  providence,  as  weill  apperhi :  for  thair  is  na  man  can  schaw  of  quhat  mater  it  is  of, 
metel  or  tre.  Sonc  eftir,  the  king  returnit  to  his  castell ;  and  in  the  nicht  following,  he  was  admonist,  be  ane  vision  in  his 
sleip,  to  big  ane  abbay  of  channonis  regular  in  the  same  place  quhare  he  gat  the  croce.  Als  sone  as  he  was  awalkinnit,  he 
schew  hifi  visione  to  Alkwine,  his  confessoure:  and  he  na  thing  suspended  his  gud  mind,  hot  erar  inflammit  him  with  maist 
fervent  devotion  thairto.  The  king,  incontinent,  send  his  traist  servandis  in  France  and  Flanderis,  and  brocht  richt  crafty 
masonis  to  big  this  abbay ;  sync  dedicat  it  in  the  honour  of  this  haly  croce.  The  croce  remanit  continewally  in  the  said 
abbay,  to  the  time  of  King  David  Bruce;  quhilk  was  unhappily  tane  with  it  at  Durame,  quhare  it  is  haldin  yit  in  gret 
veneration." — Boece,  book  12,  ch.  16.  It 
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my  little  work  will,  I  hope,  render  iinmortal,  and  grew  familiar  with  those  magnificent 
wilds,  tlirough  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland  once  chased  the  dark-hrown  deer,  but  which 
were  cliiefly  recommended  to  me  in  those  days,  by  their  being  inaccessible  to  those 
metaphysical  persons,  whom  the  law  of  the  neighbouring  country  terms  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roc.  In  short,  the  precincts  of  the  palace  are  now  best  known  as  being  a  place 
of  refuge  at  any  time  from  all  pursuit  for  civil  debt. 

Dire  was  the  strife  betwixt  my  quondam  doer  and  myself;  during  which  my  motions 
were  circumscribed,  like  those  of  some  conjured  demon,  within  a  circle,  which,  "  begin- 
ning at  the  northern  gate  of  the  King's  Park,  thence  running  northways,  is  bounded  on 
the  left  by  the  King's  garden  wall,  and  the  gutter,  or  kennel,  in  a  line  wherewith  it 
crosses  the  High  Street  to  the  Water-gate,  and  passing  through  the  sewer,  is  bounded  by 
the  walls  of  the  Tennis-court  and  Physic-garden,  &c.  It  then  follows  the  wall  of  the 
churchyard,  joins  the  north-west  wall  of  St.  Ann's  Yards,  and  going  east  to  the  clack 
mill-house,  turns  southward  to  the  turnstile  in  the  King's  Park  wall,  and  includes  the 
whole  King's  Park  within  the  Sanctuary." 

These  limits,  which  I  abridge  from  the  accurate  Maitland,  once  marked  the  Girth* 
or  Asylum,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Ilolyrood,  and  which,  being  still  an  appendage  to 
the  royal  palace,  has  retained  the  privilege  of  an  asylum  for  civil  debt.  One  would  think 
the  space  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  man  to  stretch  his  limbs  in,  as,  besides  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  level  ground,  (considering  that  the  scene  lies  in  Scotland,)  it  includes  within 
its  precincts  the  mountain  of  Arthur's  Scat,  and  the  rocks  and  pasture  land  called 
Salisbury  Crags.  But  yet  it  is  inexpressible  how,  after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  I  used  to 
long  for  Sunday,  which  permitted  me  to  extend  my  walk  without  limitation.  During  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week  I  felt  a  sickness  of  heart,  which,  but  for  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  hebdomadal  day  of  liberty,  I  could  hardly  have  endured.  I  experienced  the 
impatience  of  a  mastiif,  who  tugs  m  vain  to  extend  the  limits  which  his  chain  permits. 

Day  after  day  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  kennel  which  divides  the  Sanctuary  from 
the  unprivileged  part  of  the  Canongate  ;  and  though  the  month  was  July,  and  the  scene 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  I  preferred  it  to  the  fresh  air  and  verdant  turf  which 
I  might  have  enjoyed  in  the  King's  Park,  or  to  the  cool  and  solemn  gloom  of  the  portico 
which  surrounds  the  palace.  To-  an  indifferent  person  either  side  of  the  gutter  would 
have  seemed  much  the  same — the  houses  equally  mean,  the  children  as  ragged  and  dirty, 
the  carmen  as  brutal,  the  whole  forming  the  same  picture  of  low  life  in  a  deserted  and 
impoverished  quarter  of  a  large  city.  But  to  me,  the  gutter,  or  kennel,  was  what  the 
brook  Kedron  was  to  Shimei;  death  was  denounced  against  him  should  he  cross  it,  doubtless 
because  it  was  known  to  his  wisdom  who  pronounced  the  doom,  that  from  the  time  the 
crossing  the  stream  was  debarred,  the  devoted  man's  desire  to  transgress  the  precept 
would  become  irresistible,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  draw  down  on  his  head  the  penalty 
which  he  had  already  justly  incurred  by  cursing  the  anointed  of  God.  For  my  part,  all 
Elysium  seemed  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  kennel,  and  I  envied  the  little 
blackguards,  who,  stopping  the  current  with  their  little  damdikes  of  mud,  had  a  right  to 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  Scottish  prince  first  built  a  palace,  properly  so  called,  in  the  precincts  of  this  renowned 
seat  of  sanctity.  The  abbey,  endowed  by  successive  sovereigns  and  many  powerful  nobles  with  munificent  gifts  of  landa  and 
tithes,  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  Scotland ;  and  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce,  parliaments  were  held  occasionally  within  its  buildings.  We  have  evidence  that  James  IV. 
had  a  royal  lodging  adjoining  to  the  cloister;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  tliat  the  first  considerable  edifice  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  royal  family  erected  here  was  that  of  James  V.,  anno  1525,  great  part  of  which  still  remains,  and  forms  the  norUi- 
western  side  of  the  existing  palace.  The  more  modem  buildings  which  complete  the  quadrangle  were  erected  by  King 
Charles  II.  The  name  of  the  old  conventual  church  was  used  as  the  parish  church  of  tlio  Canongate  from  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  until  James  II.  claimed  it  for  his  chapel  royal,  and  had  it  fitted  up  accordingly  in  a  style  of  splendour  which 
grievously  outraged  the  feelings  of  his  Presbyterian  subjects.  The  roof  of  this  fragment  of  a  once  magnificent  church  fell  in 
the  year  1768,  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  in  a  state  of  desolation.— For  fuller  particulars,  see  the  Provincial  Antiquitiet 
of  Scotland,  or  the  HUtorjf  of  Ilolyrood,  bp  M».  Cuaklxs  Mackie. 

The  greater  part  of  this  ancient  palace  is  now  again  occupied  by  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Tenth  of  France,  and  the  rest  of 
that  illustrious  family,  which,  in  former  ages  so  closely  connected  by  marriage  and  alliance  with  the  house  of  Stewart,  teemi 
to  have  been  destined  to  run  a  similar  career  of  misfortune.    Bequietcant  in  pace/ 
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Stand  on  either  side  of  the  nasty  puddle  which  best  pleased  them.  I  was  so  childish  as 
even  to  make  an  occasional  excursion  across,  were  it  only  for  a  few  yards,  and  felt  the 
triumph  of  a  schoolboy,  who,  trespassing  in  an  orchard,  hurries  back  again  with  a 
fluttering  sensation  of  joy  and  terror,  betwixt  the  pleasure  of  having  executed  his 
purpose,  and  the  fear  of  being  taken  or  discovered. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself,  what  I  should  have  done  in  case  of  actual  imprison- 
ment, since  I  could  not  bear  without  impatience  a  restriction  which  is  comparatively  a 
mere  trifle ;  but  I  really  could  never  answer  the  question  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  have 
all  my  life  hated  those  treacherous  expedients  called  mezzo-termini,  and  it  is  possible  with 
this  disposition  I  might  have  endured  more  patiently  an  absolute  privation  of  liberty, 
than  the  more  modified  restrictions  to  which  my  residence  in  the  Sanctuary  at  this  period 
subjected  me.  If,  however,  the  feelings  I  then  experienced  were  to  increase  in  intensity 
according  to  the  difference  between  a  jail  and  my  actual  condition,  I  must  have  hanged 
myself,  or  pined  to  death ;  there  could  have  been  no  other  alternative. 

Amongst  many  companions  who  forgot  and  neglected  me  of  course,  when  my 
difficulties  seemed  to  be  inextricable,  I  had  one  true  friend;  and  that  friend  was  a 
barrister,  who  knew  the  laws  of  his  country  well,  and,  tracing  them  up  to  the  spirit  of 
equity  and  justice  in  which  they  originate,  had  repeatedly  prevented,  by  his  benevolent 
and  manly  exertions,  the  triumphs  of  selfish  cunning  over  simplicity  and  folly.  He 
undertook  my  cause,  with  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  of  a  character  similar  to  his  own. 
My  quondam  doer  had  ensconced  himself  chin-deep  among  legal  trenches,  homworks 
and  covered  ways  ;  but  my  two  protectors  shelled  him  out  of  his  defences^  and  I  was  at 
length  a  free  man,  at  liberty  to  go  or  stay  wheresoever  my  mind  listed. 

I  left  my  lodgings  as  hastily  as  if  it  had  been  a  pest-house ;  I  did  not  even  stop  to 
receive  some  change  that  was  due  to  me  on  settling  with  my  landlady,  and  I  saw  the 
poor  woman  stand  at  her  door  looking  after  my  precipitate  flight,  and  shaking  her  head 
as  she  wrapped  the  silver  which  she  was  counting  for  me  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper, 
apart  from  the  store  in  her  own  moleskin  purse.*  An  honest  Highland  woman  was  Janet 
MacEvoy,  and  deserved  a  greater  remuneration,  had  I  possessed  the  power  of  bestowing 
it.  But  my  eagerness  of  delight  was  too  extreme  to  pause  for  explanation  with  Janet. 
On  I  pushed  through  the  groups  of  children,  of  whose  sports  I  had  been  so  often  a  lazy 
lounging  spectator.  I  sprung  over  the  gutter  as  if  it  had  been  the  fatal  Styx,  and  I 
a  ghost,  which,  eluding  Pluto*8  authority,  was  making  its  escape  from  Limbo  lake.  My 
friend  had  difficulty  to  restrain  me  from  running  like  a  madman  up  the  street ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  kindness  and  hospitality,  which  soothed  me  for  a  day  or  two,  I  was  not  quite 
happy  until  I  found  myself  aboard  of  a  Leith  smack,  and,  standing  down  the  Firth  with 
a  fair  wind,  might  snap  my  fingers  at  the  retreating  outline  of  Arthur's  Seat,  to  the 
vicinity  of  which  I  had  been  so  long  confined. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  my  future  progress  through  life.  1  had  extricated  myself, 
or  rather  had  been  freed  by  my  friends,  from  the  brambles  and  thickets  of  the  law,  but, 
as  befell  the  sheep  in  the  fable,  a  great  part  of  my  fleece  was  left  behind  me.  Something 
remained,  however ;  I  was  in  the  season  for  exertion,  and,  as  my  good  mother  used  to  say, 
there  was  always  life  for  living  folk.  Stern  necessity  gave  my  manhood  that  prudence 
which  my  youth  was  a  stranger  to.  I  faced  danger,  I  endured  fatigue,  I  sought  foreign 
climates,  and  proved  that  I  belonged  to  the  nation  which  is  proverbially  patient  of  labour 
and  prodigal  of  life.  Independence,  like  liberty  to  Virgil's  shepherd,  came  late,  but 
came  at  last,  with  no  great  affluence  in  its  train,  but  bringing  enough  to  support  a  decent 
appearance  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  to  induce  cousins  to  be  civil,  and  gossips  to  say, 
**  I  wonder  who  old  Croft  will  make  his  heir?  he  must  have  picked  up  something,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  prove  more  than  folk  think  of." 

My  first  impulse  when  I  returned  home  was  to  rush  to  the  house  of  my  benefactor,  the 
only  man  who  had  in  my  distress  interested  himself  in  my  behalf.     He  was  a  snuff-taker? 
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and  it  had  been  the  pride  of  my  heart  to  save  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the  first  score  of 
guineas  I  could  hoard,  and  to  have  them  converted  into  as  tasteful  a  snuff-box  as  Rundell 
and  Bridge  could  devise.  This  I  had  thrust  for  security  into  the  breast  of  my  waistcoat, 
while,  impatient  to  transfer  it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined,  I  hastened  to  his 
house  in  Brown's  Square.  When  the  front  of  the  house  became  visible,  a  feeling  of 
alarm  checked  me.  I  had  been  long  absent  from  Scotland,  my  friend  was  some  years 
older  than  I;  he  might  have  been  called  to  the  congregation  of  the  just.  I  paused,  and 
gazed  on  the  house,  as  if  I  had  hoped  to  form  some  conjecture  from  the  outward  appearance 
concerning  the  state  of  the  family  within.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  the  lower 
windows  being  aU  closed  and  no  one  stirring,  my  sinister  forebodings  were  rather 
strengthened.  I  regretted  now  that  I  had  not  made  inquiry  before  I  left  the  inn  where 
I  alighted  from  the  mail-coach.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  so  I  hurried  on,  eager  to  know  the 
best  or  the  worst  which  I  could  learn. 

The  brass-plate  bearing  my  friend's  name  and  designation  was  still  on  the  door,  and 
when  it  was  opened,  the  old  domestic  appeared  a  good  deal  older,  I  thought,  than  he 
ought  naturally  to  have  looked,  considering  the  period  of  my  absence.  **  Is  Mr. 
Sommerville  at  home?"  said  I,  pressing  forward. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  my  entrance,  '*  he  is  at  home, 
but " 

"  But  he  is  not  in,"  said  I.  "  I  remember  your  phrase  of  old,  John.  Come,  I  will 
step  into  his  room,  and  leave  a  line  for  him." 

John  was  obviously  embarrassed  by  my  familiarity.  I  was  some  one,  he  saw,  whom 
he  ought  to  recollect,  at  the  same  time  it  was  evident  he  remembered  nothing  about  me. 

"  Ay,  sir,  my  master  is  in,  and  in  his  own  room,  but " 

I  would  not  hear  him  out,  but  passed  before  him,  towards  the  well-known  apartment. 
A  young  lady  came  out  of  the  room  a  little  disturbed,  as  it  seemed,  and  said,  *^  John, 
what  is  the  matter?" 

"  A  gentleman,  Miss  Nelly,  that  insists  on  seeing  my  master." 

"  A  very  old  and  deeply  indebted  friend,"  said  I,  "  that  ventures  to  press  myself  on 
my  much-respected  benefactor  on  my  return  from  abroad." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  my  uncle  would  be  happy  to  see  you,  but ^" 

At  this  moment,  something  was  heard  within  the  apartment  like  the  falling  of  a  plate, 
or  glass,  and  immediately  after  my  friend's  voice  called  angrily  and  eagerly  for  his  niece. 
She  entered  the  room  hastily,  and  so  did  L  But  it  was  to  see  a  spectacle,  compared 
with  which  that  of  my  benefactor  stretched  on  his  bier  would  have  been  a  happy  one. 

The  easy-chair  filled  with  cushions,  the  extended  limbs  swathed  in  flannel,  the  wide 
wrapping-gown  and  night-cap,  shewed  illness ;  but  the  dimmed  eye,  once  so  replete  with 
living  fire,  the  blabber  lip,  whose  dilation  and  compression  used  to  give  such  character 
to  his  animated  countenance, — the  stammering  tongue,  that  once  poured  forth  such 
floods  of  masculine  eloquence,  and  had  often  swayed  the  opinion  of  the  sages  whom  he 
addressed, — all  these  sad  symptoms  evinced  that  my  friend  was  in  the  melancholy 
condition  of  those,  in  whom  the  principle  of  animal  life  has  unfortunately  survived 
that  of  mental  intelligence.  He  gazed  a  moment  at  me,  but  then  seemed  insensible 
of  my  presence,  and  went  on — he,  once  the  most  courteous  and  well-bred ! — ^to  babble 
unintelligible  but  violent  reproaches  against  his  niece  and  servant,  because  he  himself 
had  dropped  a  teacup  in  attempting  to  place  it  on  a  table  at  his  elbow.  His  eyes  caught 
a  momentary  fire  from  his  irritation ;  but  he  struggled  in  vain  for  words  to  express 
himself  adequately,  as  looking  from  his  servant  to  his  niece,  and  then  to  the  table,  he 
laboured  to  explain  that  they  had  placed  it  (though  it  touched  his  chair)  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  him. 

The  young  person,  who  had  naturally  a  resigned  Madonna-like  expression  of 
countenance,  listened  to  his  impatient  chiding  with  the  most  humble  submissioOy 
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checked  the  servant,  whose  less  delicate  feelings  would  have  entered  on  his  justification, 
and  gradually,  bj  the  sweet  and  soft  tone  of  her  voice,  soothed  to  rest  the  spirit  of 
causeless  irritation. 

She  then  cast  a  look  towards  me,  which  expressed,  "  You  see  all  that  remains  of  him 
whom  jou  call  friend."  It  seemed  also  to  say,  '*  Tour  longer  presence  here  can  onlj 
be  distressing  to  us  all," 

^*  Forgive  me,  young  lady,"  I  said,  as  well  as  tears  would  permit ;  *'  I  am  a  person 
deeply  obliged  to  your  uncle.     My  name  is  Croftangry." 

"  Lord !  and  that  I  should  not  hae  minded  ye,  Maister  Croftangry,"  said  the  servant. 
^*  Ay,  I  mind  my  master  had  mucklc  fa^h  about  your  job.  I  hae  heard  him  order  in 
fresh  candles  as  midnight  chappit,  and  till 't  again.  Indeed,  ye  had  aye  his  gude  word, 
Mr,  Croftangry,  for  a'  that  foUts  said  about  you." 

*^  Hold  your  tongue,  John,"  said  the  lady,  somewhat  angrily ;  and  then  continued, 
addressing  herself  to  me,  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  must  be  sorry  to  see  my  uncle  in  this 
state.  I  know  you  are  his  friend.  I  have  heard  him  mention  your  name,  and  wonder 
he  never  heard  from  you."  A  new  cut  this,  and  it  went  to  my  heart  But  she  continued, 
^^  I  really  do  not  know  if  it  is  right  that  any  should — If  my  unde  should  know  you, 
which  I  scarce  think  possible,  he  would  be  much  affected,  and  the  doctor  says  that  any 
agitation But  here  comes  Dr. to  give  his  own  opinion." 

Dr. entered.     I  had  left  him  a  middle-aged  man ;  he  was  now  an  elderly  one ;  but 

still  the  same  benevolent  Samaritan,  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  thought  the\>lessings 
of  the  poor  as  good  a  recompense  of  his  professional  skill  as  the  gold  of  the  rich. 

He  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  but  the  young  lady  said  a  word  of  introduction,  and 
I,  who  was  known  to  the  doctor  formerly,  hastened  to  complete  it.  He  recollected  me 
perfectly,  and  intimated  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  reasons  I  had  for  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  patient.  He  gave  me  a  very  melancholy  account  of 
my  poor  friend,  drawing  me  for  that  purpose  a  little  apart  from  the  lady.  "  The  light 
of  life,"  he  said,  "  was  trembling  in  the  socket ;  he  scarcely  expected  it  would  ever 
leap  up  even  into  a  momentary  fiash,  but  more  was  impossible."  He  then  stepped 
towards  his  patient,  and  put  some  questions,  to  which  the  poor  invalid,  though  he 
seemed  to  recognize  the  friendly  and  familiar  voice,  answered  only  in  a  faltering  and 
uncertain  manner. 

The  young  lady,  in  her  turn,  had  drawn  back  when  the  doctor  approached  his 
patient.  "  You  see  how  it  is  with  him,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  me ;  "I  have 
heard  our  poor  friend,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  pleadings,  give  a  description 
of  this  very  disease,  which  he  compared  to  the  tortures  inflicted  by  Mezentius,  when  he 
chained  the  dead  to  the  living.  The  soul,  he  said,  is  imprisoned  in  its  dungeon  of  flesh, 
and  though  retaining  its  natural  and  inalienable  properties,  can  no  more  exert  them 
than  the  captive  enclosed  within  a  prison  house  can  act  as  a  free  agent.  Alas !  to  see 
him,  who  could  so  well  describe  what  this  malady  was  in  others,  a  prey  himself  to  its 
infirmities  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  solemn  tone  of  expression  with  which  he  summed 
up  the  incapacities  of  the  paralytic, — the  deafened  ear,  the  dimmed  eye,  the  crippled 
limbs, — in  the  noble  words  of  Juvenal — 

•  omni 

Membrorum  damno  major,  dementia,  quee  nee 
Nomina  servonim,  nee  vultum  agnoscit  amicL' " 

As  the  physician  repeated  these  lines,  a  flash  of  intelligence  seemed  to  revive  in  the 
invalid*s  eye  — sunk  again — again  struggled,  and  he  spoke  more  intelligibly  than  before, 
and  in  the  tone  of  one  ea«^er  to  say  something  which  he  felt  would  escape  him  unless 
said  instantly.  "  A  (juestion  of  deathbed,  a  question  of  deathbed,  doctor — a  reduction 
ex  capite  lertl — Withering  against  Wilibus — about  the  morbus  sonticus.  I  pleaded  the 
cause  for  the  pursuer— I,  and — and — Why,  I  shall  forget  my  own  name — I,  and — he 
that  was  the  wittiest  and  the  best-humoured  man  living " 

Vol.  X.  B  B 
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The  description  enabled  the  doctor  to  fill  up  the  blank,  and  the  patient  jojrfully 

repeated  the  name  suggested.     "  Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  "  just  he — Harry— poor  Harry J* 

The  light  in  his  eye  died  away,  and  he  sunk  back  in  his  easy  chair. 

"  You  have  now  seen  more  of  our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Croftangry,"  said  the  physician, 
"  than  I  dared  venture  to  promise  you ;  and  now  I  must  take  my  professional  authority 
on  me,  and  ask  you  to  n^tire.  Miss  Sommerville  will,  I  am  sure,  let  you  know  if  a 
moment  should  by  any  chance  occur  when  her  uncle  can  see  you." 

What  could  I  do  ?  I  gave  ray  card  to  the  young  lady,  and,  taking  my  offering  from 
my  bosom — "  If  my  poor  friend,"  I  said,  with  accents  as  broken  almost  as  his  own, 
"  should  ask  where  this  came  from,  name  me ;  and  say  from  the  most  obliged  and  most 
grateful  man  alive.  Say,  the  gold  of  which  it  is  composed  was  saved  by  grains  at  a 
time,  and  was  hoarded  with  as  much  avarice  as  ever  was  a  miser's :— to  bring  it  here 
I  have  come  a  thousand  miles,  and  now,  alas,  I  find  him  thus ! " 

I  laid  the  box  on  the  table,  and  was  retiring  with  a  lingering  step.  The  eye  of  the 
invalid  was  caught  by  it,  as  that  of  a  child  by  a  glittering  toy,  and  with  infantine 
impatience  he  faltered  out  inquiries  of  his  niece.  With  gentle  mildness  she  repeated 
again  and  again  who  I  was,  and  why  1  came,  &c.  I  was  about  to  turn,  and  hasten  from 
a  scene  so  painful,  when  the  physician  laid  his  hand  on  my  sleeve — "  Stop,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  a  change." 

Therq  was  indeed,  and  a  niaiked  one.  A  faint  glow  spread  over  his  pallid  features — 
they  seemed  to  gain  the  look  of  intelligence  w^liich  belongs  to  vitality — his  eye  once 
more  kindled — his  lip  coloured — and  draw^ing  himself  up  out  of  the  listless  posture  he 
had  hitherto  maintained,  he  rose  without  assistance.  The  doctor  and  the  servant  ran  to 
give  him  their  support.  He  waved  them  aside,  and  they  were  contented  to  place  them- 
selves in  such  a  position  behind  as  might  ensure  against  accident,  should  his  newly 
aaiuired  strength  decay  as  suddenly  as  it  had  revived. 

"  My  dear  Croftangry,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  kindness  of  other  days,  "  I  am  glad 

to  see  you  returned — You  find  me  but  poorly — but  my  little  niece  here  and  Dr. are 

very  kind— God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend!  we  shall  not  meet  again  till  we  meet  in  a 
better  world." 

I  pressed  his  extended  hand  to  my  lips — I  pressed  it  to  my  bosom — I  would  fain 
have  flung  myself  on  my  knees ;  but  the  doctor,  leaving  the  patient  to  the  young  lady 
and  the  servant,  wlio  wlieeled  forward  his  chair,  and  were  replacing  him  in  it,  hurried 
me  out  of  the  room.  "  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  you  have 
seen  our  poor  invalid  more  like  his  former  self  than  he  has  been  for  months,  or  than  he 
may  be  perhaps  again  until  all  is  over.  The  whole  Faculty  could  not  have  assured  such 
an  interval — I  must  see  whether  any  thing  can  be  derived  from  it  to  improve  the  general 
health — Pray,  begone."  The  last  argument  hurried  me  from  the  spot,  agitated  by 
a  crowd  of  feelings,  all  of  them  painful. 

When  I  had  overcome  the  shock  of  this  great  disappointment,  I  renewed  gradually 
my  ac^iuaintance  with  one  or  two  old  companions,  who,  though  of  infinitely  less  interest 
to  my  feelings  than  my  unfortunate  friend,  served  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  actual 
solitude,  and  who  were  not  perhaps  tlie  less  open  to  my  advances,  that  I  was  a  bachelor 
somewhat  stricken  in  years,  newly  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and  certainly  independent, 
if  not  wealthy. 

I  was  considered  as  a  tolerable  subject  of  speculation  by  some,  and  I  could  not  be 
burdensome  to  any;  I  was  therefore,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  Edinburgh 
hospitality,  a  welcome  guest  in  several  respectable  families :  but  I  found  no  one  who 
could  replace  the  loss  I  had  sustained  in  my  best  friend  and  benefactor.  I  wanted 
sometldng  more  than  mere  companionship  could  give  me,  and  where  was  I  to  look  for 
it  ? — among  the  scattered  remnants  of  those  that  had  been  my  gay  friends  of  yore  ? — alas  ! 

Many  a  lad  I  loved  was  dead, 
And  many  a  lass  grown  old. 
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Besides,  all  community  of  tics  between  us  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  such  of  former 
friends  as  were  still  in  the  world,  held  their  life  in  a  different  tenor  from  what  I  did. 

Some  had  become  misers,  and  were  as  eager  in  saving  sixpence  as  ever  they  had  been 
in  spending  a  guinea.  Some  had  turned  agriculturists — their  talk  was  of  oxen,  and 
they  were  only  fit  companions  for  graziers.  Some  stuck  to  cards,  and  though  no  longer 
deep  gamblers,  rather  played  small  game  than  sat  out.  This  I  particularly  despised. 
The  strong  impulse  of  gaming,  alas !  I  had  felt  in  my  time — it  is  as  intense  as  it  is 
criminal;  but  it  produces  excitation  and  interest,  and  I  can  conceive  how  it  should 
become  a  passion  with  strong  and  powerful  minds.  But  to  dribble  away  life  in 
exchanging  bits  of  painted  pasteboard  round  a  green  table,  for  the  piddling  concern  of 
a  few  shillings,  can  only  be  excused  in  folly  or  superannuation.  It  is  like  riding  on  a 
rocking-horse,  where  your  utmost  exertion  neyer  carries  you  a  foot  forward ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  mental  tread-mill,  where  you  are  perpetually  climbing,  but  can  never  rise  au  inch. 
From  these  hints,  my  readers  will  perceive  I  am  incapacitated  for  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
old  age,  which,  though  not  mentioned  by  Cicero,  is  not  the  least  frequent  resource  in  tha 
present  day, — the  club  room,  and  the  snug  hand  at  whist 

To  return  to  my  old  companions :  Some  frequented  public  assemblies,  like  the  ghost 
of  Beau  Nash,  or  any  other  beau  of  half  a  century  back,  thrust  aside  by  tittering  youth, 
and  pitied  by  those  of  their  own  age.  In  fine,  some  went  into  devotion,  as  the  French 
term  it,  and  others,  I  fear,  went  to  the  devil ;  a  few  found  resources  in  science  and 
letters;  one  or  two  turned  philosophers  in  a  small  way,  peeped  into  microscopes,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  fashionable  experiments  of  the  day.  Some  took  to  reading, 
and  I  was  one  of  them. 

Some  grains  of  repulsion  towards  the  society  around  me — some  painful  recollections 
of  early  faults  and  follies — some  touch  of  displeasure  with  living  mankind,  inclined  me 
rather  to  a  study  of  antiquities,  and  particularly  those  of  my  own  countiy.  The  reader, 
if  I  can  prevail  on  myself  to  continue  the  present  work,  will  probably  be  able  to  judge,  in 
the  course  of  it,  whether  I  have  made  any  useful  progress  in  the  study  of  the  olden  times. 

I  owed  this  turn  of  study,  in  part,  to  the  conversation  of  my  kind  man  of  business,  Mr. 
Fairscribe,  whom  I  mentioned  as  having  seconded  the  efforts  of  my  invaluable  friend,  in 
bringing  the  cause  on  which  my  liberty  and  tlie  remnant  of  my  property  depended,  to  a 
favourable  decision.  He  had  given  me  a  most  kind  reception  on  my  return.  He  was 
too  much  engaged  in  his  profession  for  me  to  intrude  on  him  often,  and  perhaps  his 
mind  was  too  much  trammelled  with  its  details  to  permit  his  being  willingly  withdrawn 
from  them.  In  short,  he  was  not  a  person  of  my  poor  friend  Sonimerville's  expanded 
spirit,  and  rather  a  lawyer  of  the  ordinary  class  of  formalists;  but  a  most  able  and 
excellent  man.  When  my  estate  was  sold,  he  retained  some  of  the  older  title-deeds, 
arguing,  from  his  own  feelings,  that  they  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  heir  of 
the  old  family  than  to  the  new  purchjiser.  And  when  I  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
found  him  still  in  the  exercise  of  the  profession  to  which  he  was  an  honour,  he  sent  to 
my  lodgings  the  old  family-bible,  which  lay  always  on  my  father's  table,  two  or  three 
other  mouldy  volumes,  and  a  couple  of  shee[)-skin  bags,  full  of  parchment  and  papers 
whose  appearance  was  by  no  means  inviting. 

The  next  time  I  shared  Mr.  Fairscribe's  hospitable  dinner,  I  failed  not  to  return  him 
due  thanks  for  his  kindness,  which  acknowledgment,  indeed,  I  proportioned  rather  to  the 
idea  which  I  knew  he  entertained  of  the  value  of  such  things,  than  to  the  interest  with 
which  I  myself  regarded  them.  But  the  conversation  turning  on  my  family,  who  were 
old  proprietors  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  gradually  excited  some  interest  in  my 
mind ;  and  when  I  retired  to  my  solitary  parlour,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look  for  a 
pedigree,  or  a  sort  of  history  of  the  family,  or  House  of  Croftiuigry,  once  of  that  Ilk, 
latterly  of  Glentanncr.     The  discoveries  which  I  made  shall  enrich  the  next  chapter, 

B  0  a 


e^fcifix'tu  ti)z  git'pni?. 


IS    WHICH    MIt.  CKOFTANCiRY    CONTINUES    HIS  STOUY. 


"  What's  proiHjrty,  dear  Swift?  I  see  it  alter 
Fruui  you  to  inc,  from  mo  to  Peter  Walter." 

Pope. 

>Sj!^injROFTANGKY--Croftaii(lrew— Croftanridge— Crofundg^^^  sa    mony 

^i[^/^  wise  hath  the  name  been  Hpellit — is  weel.  known  to  be  ane  house  of  gritanti- 
V^!^'!3'  4"^*y »  ""*^  ^^  '^^  ^**^*^  ^^*"*  Ki"o  Milcolunib,  or  Malcolm,  being  the  first  of  our 
^•.v-^A^v  Scottish  princes  (juharemovit  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  did  reside  and  occupy 
ane  ]>alace  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  tliere  ane  valziant  man,  who  did  him  man-service,  by 
keej)ing  tlie  croft,  or  corn  lan<l,  which  was  tilled  for  the  convenience  of  the  King's 
household,  and  was  thence  callit  Croft-an-ri,  tiiat  is  to  say,  the  King  his  croft ;  quhilk 
place,  though  now  coverit  with  biggings,  is  to  this  day  called  Croftangry,  and  lyeth 
near  to  the  royal  palace.  And  whereiLS  tliat  some  of  those  who  bear  this  auld  and 
honourable  name  may  take  scorn  that  it  ariseth  from  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  ([uhilk 
men  account  a  slavish  occu[)ation,  yet  we  ought  to  honour  the  pleugh  and  spa<le,  seeing 
we  jdl  derive  our  bi-ing  from  our  father  Adam,  whose  lot  it  became  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  in  respect  of  his  fall  and  transgression. 

"  Also  we  have  witness,  as  weel  in  holy  writt  as  in  profane  history,  of  the  honour  in 
quhilk  husbandrie  was  held  of  old,  and  how  prophets  have  been  taken  from  the  pleugh, 
and  great  captains  raised  up  to  defend  their  ain  countries,  sic  as  Cmcinnatus,  and  the 
like,  who  fought  not  the  common  enemy  with  the  less  valiancy  that  their  arms  had  been 
exercised  in  balding  the  stilts  of  the  i)leugh,  and  tlieir  bellicose  skill  in  driving  of  yauds 
and  owsen. 

'*  Likewise  there  are  sindry  honourable  families,  quhilk  are  now  of  our  native  Scottish 
nobility,  and  have  clombe  higher  up  the  brae  of  preferment  than  what  tliis  house  of 
Croftangry  hath  done,  quhilk  shame  not  to  carry  in  their  warlike  shield  and  insignia  of 
dignity,  the  tools  and  implements  the  (^uhilk  their  first  forefathers  exercised  in  labouring 
the  croft-rig,  or,  as  the  poet  Virgilius  calleth  it  elocjuently,  in  subduing  the  soil.  And  no 
doubt  this  ancient  house  of  Croftangry,  while  it  continued  to  be  called  of  that  Dk, 
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produced  many  worshipful  and  famous  patriots,  of  quhom  I  now  pwetermit  the  names ;  it 
being  my  purpose  if  God  shall  spare  me  life  for  sic  an  pious  officium,  or  duty,  to  resume 
the  first  part  of  my  narrative  touching  the  house  of  Croftangry,  when  I  can  set  down  at 
length  the  evidents,  and  historical  witness  anent  the  facts  which  I  shall  allege,  seeing 
that  words,  when  they  are  unsupported  by  proofs,  are  like  seed  sown  on  the  naked  rocks, 
or  like  an  house  biggit  on  the  flitting  and  faithless  sands." 

Here  I  stopped  to  draw  breath  ;  for  the  style  of  my  grandsire,  the  inditer  of  this 
goodly  matter,  was  rather  lengthy,  as  our  American  friends  say.  Indeed,  I  rescTve  the 
rest  of  the  piece  until  I  can  obtain  admission  to  the  Bannatyne  Club,*  when  I  propose 
to  throw  off  an  edition,  limited  according  to  the  rules  of  that  erudite  Society,  with  a  fac- 
simile of  the  manuscript,  emblasonry  of  the  family  arms,  surrounded  by  their  quartering, 
and  a  handsome  disclamation  of  family  pride,  with  Hcec  nos  novimus  esse  nihil,  or  Vuv 
ea  nostra  voco. 

In  the  meantime,  to  speak  truth,  I  cannot  but  suspect,  that  though  my  worthy  ances* 
tor  puffed  vigorously  to  swell  up  the  dignity  of  his  family,  we  have  never,  in  fact,  risen 
above  the  rank  of  middling  proprietors.  The  estate  of  Glentanner  came  to  us  by  the 
intermarriage  of  my  ancestor  with  Tib  Sommeril,  termed  by  tlie  Southrons  Sommerville,t 
a  daughter  of  that  noble  house,  but  I  fear  on  what  my  great -grandsire  calls  "  the  wrong 
side  of  the  blanket."  Her  husband,  Gilbert,  was  killed  ffghting,  as  the  Inquisitio  post 
mortem  has  it,  "<«&  vexillo  regis,  apud  preeUnm  juxta  Branxton,  lie  FloddeU' 
jiMr 

We  had  our  share  in  other  national  misfortunes — ^were  forfeited,  like  Sir  John  Colville 
of  the  Dale,  for  following  our  betters  to  the  field  of  Langside ;  and,  in  the  contentious 
times  of  the  last  Stewarts,  we  were  severely  fined  for  harbouring  and  resetting  inter- 
communed  ministers ;  and  narrowly  escaped  giving  a  martyr  to  the  Calendar  of  the 
Covenant,  in  the  person  of  the  father  of  our  family  historian.  He  "  took  the  sheaf  from 
the  mare,"  however,  as  the  MS.  expresses  it,  and  agreed  to  accept  of  the  terms  of  pardon 
offered  by  government,  and  sign  the  bond,  in  evidence  he  would  give  no  farther  ground  of 
offence.  My  grandsire  glosses  over  his  father's  backsliding  as  smoothly  as  he  can,  and 
comforts  himself  with  ascribing  his  want  of  rosolution  to  his  unwillingness  to  wreck  the 
ancient  name  and  family,  and  to  permit  his  lands  and  lineage  to  fall  under  a  doom  of 
forfeiture. 

"And  indeed,"  said  the  venerable  compiler,  "  as,  praised  be  God  we  seldom  meet  in 
Scotland  with  these  belly-gods  and  voluptuaries,  whilk  are  unnatural  enough  to  devour 
their  patrimony  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  forbears  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  so 
that  they  come,  with  the  prodigal  son,  to  the  husks  and  the  swine-trough  ;  and  as  I  have 
the  less  to  drcid  the  existence  of  such  unnatural  Neroes  in  mine  own  family  to  devour 
the  substance  of  their  own  house  like  brute  beasts  out  of  mere  gluttonie  and  Epicurishnesse, 
so  I  need  only  warn  mine  descendants  against  over  hastily  meddling  with  the  mutations 
in  state  and  in  religion,  which  have  been  near-hand  to  the  bringing  this  poor  house  of 
Croftangry  to  perdition,  as  we  have  shewn  more  than  once.  And  albeit  I  would  not 
that  my  successors  sat  still  altogether  w4ien  called  on  by  their  duty  to  Kirk  and  King ;  yet 
I  would  have  them  wait  till  stronger  and  wealthier  men  than  themselves  were  up,  so  that 
either  they  may  have  the  better  chance  of  getting  through  the  day ;  or,  fjiiling  of  that, 
the  conquering  party  having  some  fatter  quarry  to  live  upon,  may,  like  gorged  hawks, 
spare  the  smaller  game." 

There  was  something  in  this  conclusion  which  at  first  reading  piqued  me  extremely, 

♦  This  Clijh,  of  which  the  Author  of  \Vaverley  has  the  honour  to  be  President,  was  instituted  in  February,  1823,  or  the 
purpose  of  ])rintinj?  and  publialiing  works  illustrative  of  the  history,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  continues  to 
prosper,  and  has  already  rescued  from  oblivion  many  curious  materials  of  Scottish  History. 

t  The  ancient  Norman  family  of  the  Sommervillcs  came  into  this  island  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  established  on 
branch  in  Gloucestershire,  another  in  Scotland.  After  the  lapse  of  700  years,  the  remaining  possessions  of  these  twobranchei 
were  united  in  the  person  of  the  late  Lord  Somnicrville,  on  the  dcnth  of  his  English  kinsman,  the  well-known  Author 
of  "the  Chase" 
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and  I  wus  so  unnatural  as  to  curse  the  whole  concern,  as  poor,  bald,  pitiful  trasb,  in 
whic'h  a  Hilly  old  man  was  saying  a  great  deal  about  nothing  at  all.  Nay,  mj  first 
imprertHion  was  to  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  the  rather  that  it  reminded  me,  in  no  very  flatter* 
ing  manner,  of  the  loss  of  the  family  property,  to  which  the  compiler  of  the  history  was 
HO  much  attached,  in  the  very  manner  whicli  he  most  severely  reprobated.  It  even 
wteuwA  to  my  a;^grieved  feeling.'^,  that  liis  unprescient  gaze  on  futurity,  in  which  he 
Ciiuld  not  anticij)ate  the  folly  of  one  of  his  descendants,  who  should  throw  away  the 
wlioh;  inheritiincxi  in  a  few  years  of  idle  expense  and  folly,  was  meant  as  a  personal 
incivility  to  myself,  though  written  fifty  or  sixty  years  before  I  was  born. 

A  little  refl(!Ction  made  me  ashamed  of  this  feeling  of  impatience,  and  as  I  looked  at 
the  even,  concise,  yet  tremulous  hand  in  which  the  manuscript  was  written,  I  could  not 
hf'lp  thinking,  according  to  an  opinion  I  have  lieard  seriously  maintained,  that  something 
of  a  man's  character  may  be  conjectured  from  his  handwriting.  Tliat  neat,  but  crowded 
and  constrained  small  hand,  argued  a  man  of  a  good  conscience,  well-regulated  passions, 
and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  an  upright  walk  in  life ;  but  it  also  indicated  narrowness  of 
fipirit,  invcteraU*,  prejudice,  and  hinted  at  some  degree  of  intolerance,  which,  though  not 
natural  to  the  dis]>o8ition,  had  arisen  out  of  a  limited  education.  The  passages  from 
Hcrif>ture  and  the  classics,  rather  profusely  than  happily  introduced,  and  written  in  a 
half-text  character  to  mark  their  importance,  illustrated  that  peculiar  sort  of  pedantry 
which  always  considered  the  argument  as  gained,  if  secured  by  a  quotation.  Then  the 
flourished  capital  letters,  which  ornamented  the  commencement  of  each  paragraph,  and 
the  name  of  his  family  and  of  liis  ancestors,  whenever  these  occurred  in  the  page,  do 
they  not  express  forcibly  the  pride  and  sense  of  importance  with  which  the  author 
undertook  and  accomplished  his  task  ?  I  persuaded  myself,  the  whole  was  so  complete 
a  portrait  of  the  man,  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  more  undutiful  act  to  have  defaced 
his  picture,  or  even  to  have  disturbed  his  bones  in  his  coffin,  than  to  destroy  his  manu- 
script. I  thought,  for  a  moment,  of  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Fairscril>e  ;  but  that  confounded 
])assage  about  the  [yrodigal  and  swine-trough — I  settled  at  last  it  was  as  well  to  lock  it 
up  in  my  own  bureau,  with  the  intention  to  look  at  it  no  more. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  that  the  subject  began  to  sit  nearer  my  heart  than 
I  was  aware  of,  and  I  found  myself  repeatedly  engaged  in  reading  descriptions  of  farms 
which  were  no  longer  mine,  and  boundaries  which  marked  the  property  of  others. 
A  love  of  the  naiale  solum,  if  Swift  be  right  in  translating  these  words,  "  family  estate,** 
began  to  awaken  in  my  bosom ;  the  recollections  of  my  own  youth  adding  little  to  it, 
save  what  was  connected  with  field-sports.  A  career  of  pleasure  is  unfavourable  for 
accquiring  a  taste  for  natural  beauty,  and  still  more  so  for  forming  associations  of  a 
sentimental  kind,  connecting  us  with  the  inanimate  objects  around  us. 

I  had  thought  little  about  my  estate,  while  I  possessed  and  was  wasting  it,  unless  as 
affording  the  rude  materials  out  of  which  a  certain  inferior  race  of  creatures,  called 
tenants,  were  bound  to  produce  (in  a  greater  quantity  than  they  actually  did)  a  certain 
return  called  rent,  which  was  destined  to  supply  my  expenses.  This  was  my  general 
view  of  the  matter.  Of  particular  places,  I  recollected  that  Garval-hill  was  a  famous 
piece  of  rough  upland  pasture,  for  rearing  young  colts,  and  teaching  them  to  throw  their 
feet, — that  Minion-burn  had  the  finest  yellow  trout  in  the  country, — that  Seggycleugh 
was  unequalled  for  woodcocks, — that  Bengibbert-moors  afforded  excellent  moorfowl- 
shooting,  and  that  the  clear  bubbling  fountain  called  the  Harper's  Well,  was  the  best 
recipe  in  the  world  on  a  morning  after  a  Hard-go  with  my  neighbour  fox-hunters.  Still 
these  ideas  recalled,  by  degrees,  pictures,  of  which  I  had  since  learned  to  appreciate  the 
merit — scenes  of  silent  loneliness,  where  extensive  moors,  undulating  into  wild  hills, 
were  only  disturbed  by  the  whistle  of  the  plover,  or  the  crow  of  the  heath-cock ;  wild 
ravines  creeping  up  into  mountains,  filled  with  natural  wood,  and  which,  when  traced 
downwards  along  the  path  formed  by  shepherds  and  nutters,  were  found  gradually 
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to  enlarge  and  deepen,  as  each  formed  a  channel  to  its  own  brook,  sometimes  bordered 
by  steep  banks  of  earth,  often  with  the  more  romantic  boundary  of  naked  rocks  or  cliffs, 
crested  with  oak,  mountain-ash,  and  hazel, — all  gratifying  the  eye  the  more  that  the 
scenery  was,  from  the  bare  nature  of  the  country  around,  totally  unexpected. 

I  had  recollections,  too,  of  fair  and  fertile  holms,  or  level  plains,  extending  between 
the  wooded  banks  and  the  bold  stream  of  the  Clyde,  which,  coloured  like  pure  amber, 
or  rather  having  the  hue  of  the  pebbles  called  Cairngorm,  rushes  over  sheets  of  rock 
and  beds  of  gravel,  inspiring  a  8i>ecies  of  awe  from  the  few  and  faithless  fords  which 
it  presents,  and  the  frequency  of  fatal  accidents,  now  diminished  by  the  number  of 
bridges.  These  alluvial  holms  were  frequently  bordered  by  triple  and  quadruple  rows 
of  large  trees,  which  gracefully  marked  their  boundary,  and  dipped  their  long  arms 
into  the  foaming  stream  of  the  river.  Other  places  I  remembered,  which  had  been 
described  by  the  old  huntsman  as  the  lodge  of  tremendous  wild-cats,  or  the  spot  where 
tradition  stated  the  mighty  stag  to  have  been  brought  to  bay,  or  where  heroes,  whose 
might  was  now  as  much  forgotten,  were  said  to  have  been  slain  by  surprise,  or  in  battle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  finished  landscapes  became  visible  before  the  eyes 
of  my  imagination,  as  the  scenery  of  the  stage  is  disclosed  by  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 
I  have  said,  that  I  had  looked  upon  the  country  around  me,  during  the  hurried  and 
dissipated  period  of  my  life,  with  the  eyes  indeed  of  my  body,  but  without  those  of  my 
understanding.  It  was  piece  by  piece,  as  a  child  picks  out  its  lesson,  that  I  began  to 
recollect  the  beauties  of  nature  which  had  once  surrounded  me  in  the  home  of  my 
forefathers.  A  natural  taste  for  them  must  have  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  my  hearty 
which  awakened  when  I  was  in  foreign  countries,  and  becoming  by  degrees  a  favourite 
passion,  gradually  turned  its  eyes  inwards,  and  ransacked  the  neglected  stores  which  my 
memory  had  involuntarily  recorded,  and  when  excited,  exerted  herself  to  collect  and  to 
complete. 

I  began  now  to  regret  more  bitterly  than  ever  the  having  fooled  away  my  family 
property,  the  care  and  improvement  of  which,  I  saw,  might  have  afforded  an  agreeable 
employment  for  my  leisure,  which  only  went  to  brood  on  past  misfortunes,  and  increase 
useless  repining.  "  Had  but  a  single  farm  been  reserved,  however  small,"  said  I,  one 
day  to  Mr.  Fairscribc,  "  I  should  have  had  a  place  I  could  call  my  home,  and  sometliing 
that  I  could  call  business." 

"  It  might  have  been  managed,"  answered  Fairscribe ;  "  and  for  my  part  I  inclined  to 
keep  the  mansion-house,  mains,  and  some  of  tlie  old  family  acres  together ;  but  both 
Mr. and  you  were  of  opinion  that  tlie  money  would  be  more  useful." 

**  True,  true,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  "  I  was  a  fool  then,  and  did  not  think  I  could 
incline  to  be  Gleutanner  with  £200,  or  £300  a-year,  instead  of  Glentanner  with  as 
many  thousands.  I  was  then  a  haughty,  pettish,  ignorant,  dissipated,  broken-down 
Scottish  laird ;  and  thinking  my  imaginary  consequence  altogether  ruined,  I  cared  not 
how  soon,  or  how  absolutely,  I  was  rid  of  every  thing  that  recalled  it  to  my  own 
memory,  or  that  of  others." 

"And  now  it  is  like  you  have  changed  your  mind?"  said  Fairscribe.  "Well, 
fortune  is  apt  to  circumduce  the  term  upon  us ;  but  I  think  she  may  allow  you  to  revise 
your  condescendence." 

"  How  do  you  moan,  my  good  friend?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Fairscribe,  "  there  is  ill  luck  in  averring  till  one  is  sure  of  his  facts. 
I  will  look  back  on  a  file  of  newspapers,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  come, 
help  yourself — I  have  seen  you  fill  your  glass  higher." 

"  And  shall  sec  it  again,"  said  I,  pouring  out  what  remained  of  our  bottle  of  claret ; 
"  the  wine  is  capital,  and  so  shall  our  toast  be — To  your  fireside,  my  good  friend.  And 
now  we  sliall  go  beg  a  Scots  song  without  foreign  graces,  from  my  little  siren  Miss  Katie." 

The  next  day  accordingly  I  received  a  parcel  from  Mr.  Fairscribe  with  a  newspaper 
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enclosed,  among  the  adyertisements  of  which,  one  was  marked  with  a  cross  as  reqniriDg 
my  attention.     I  read  to  my  surprise — 

'^  DESIRABLE   ESTATE   FOR   SALE. 

"  By  order  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  will  be  exposed  to  sale  in  the  New 
Sessions  House  of  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  November,  18 — y  all  and  whole 
the  lands  and  barony  of  Glentanner,  now  called  Castle-Treddles,  lying  in  the  Middle 
Ward  of  Clydesdale,  and  shire  of  Lanark,  with  the  teinds,  parsonage  and  vicaragey 
fishings  in  the  Clyde,  woods,  mosses,  moors,  and  pasturages,"  &c.  &c. 

The  advertisement  went  on  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  soil,  situation,  natural 
beauties  and  capabilities  of  improvement,  not  forgetting  its  being  a  freehold  estate,  with 
the  particular  polypus  capacity  of  being  sliced  up  into  two,  three,  or,  with  a  little 
assistance,  four  freehold  qualifications,  and  a  hint  that  the  county  was  likely  to  be 
eagerly  contested  between  two  great  families.  The  upset  price  at  which  "  the  said  lands 
and  barony  and  others"  were  to  be  exposed,  was  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  proven 
rental,  which  was  about  a  fourth  more  than  the  property  had  fetched  at  the  last  sale. 
This,  which  was  mentioned,  I  suppose,  to  shew  the  improvable  character  of  the  land» 
would  have  given  another  some  pain ;  but  let  me  speak  truth  of  myself  in  good  as  in 
evil — ^it '  pained  not  me.  I  was  only  angry  that  Fairscribe,  who  knew  something 
generally  of  the  extent  of  my  funds,  should  have  tantalized  me  by  sending  me  informa- 
tion that  my  family  property  was  in  the  market,  since  he  must  have  known  that  the 
price  was  far  out  of  my  reach. 

But  a  letter  dropped  from  the  parcel  on  the  floor,  which  attracted  my  eye,  and 
explained  the  riddle.  A  dient  of  Mr.  Fairscribe's,  a  moneyed  man,  thought  of  buying 
Glentanner,  merely  as  an  investment  of  money — it  was  even  unlikely  he  would  ever  see 
it;  and  so  the  price  of  the  whole  being  some  thousand  pounds  beyond  what  cash  he  had 
on  hand,  this  acconmiodating  Dives  would  gladly  take  a  partner  in  the  sale  for  any- 
detached  farm,  and  would  make  no  objection  to  its  including  the  most  desirable  part  of 
the  estate  in  point  of  beauty,  provided  the  price  was  made  adequate.  Mr.  Fairscribe 
would  take  care  I  was  not  imposed  on  in  the  matter,  and  said  in  his  card,  he  believed,  if 
I  really  wished  to  make  such  a  purchase,  I  had  better  go  out  and  look  at  the  premises, 
advising  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  a  strict  incognito;  an  advice  somewhat  super- 
fluous, since  I  am  naturally  of  a  reserved  disposition. 


Then  sing  of  stage-coaches, 
And  fear  no  reproaches 

For  riding  in  one ; 
Bnt  daily  be  jogging, 
Whilst,  whistling  and  flogging. 
Whilst,  whistling  and  flo^ng, 

The  coachman  drives  on. 

Farquhak. 


jISGUTSEDin  a.  gray 

surtout  which  had  seen 

service,  a  white  castor 

on  mj  head  and  a  stout 
Indian  cane  in  my  hand,  the  next 
week  saw  me  on  the  top  of  a 
mail-coach  driving  to  the  west- 
ward. 

I  like  mail-coaches,  and  I  hate 
them.  I  like  them  for  my  conve- 
nience, but  I  detest  them  for  set- 
ting the  whole  world  a-gadding, 
instead  of  sitting  quietly  still 
minding  their  own  business,  and 
preserving  the  stamp  of  original- 
ity of  character  which  nature  or 
education  may  have  impressed  on 

them.  Off  they  go,  jingling  against  each  other  in  the  rattling  vehicle  till  they  have 
no  more  variety  of  stamp  in  them  than  so  many  smooth  shillings — the  same  even  in 
their  Welsh  wigs  and  great  coats,  each  without  more  individuality,  than  belongs  to  a 
partner  of  the  company,  as  the  waiter  calls  them,  of  the  North  coach. 

"Worthy  Mr.  Piper,  best  of  contractors  who  ever  furnished  four  frampal  jades  for 
public  use,  I  bless  you  when  I  set  out  on  a  journey  myself;  the  neat  coaches  under  your 
contract  render  the  intercourse,  from  Johnie  Groat's  House  to  Ladykirk  and  Cornhill 
Bridge,  safe,  pleasant,  and  cheap.  But,  Mr.  Piper,  you,  who  are  a  shrewd  arithmetician, 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  calculate  how  many  fools'  heads,  which  might  have  produced 
an  idea  or  two  in  the  year,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  quiet,  get  effectually  addled  by 
jolting  to  and  fro  in  these  flying  chariots  of  yours ;  how  many  decent  countrymen  become 
conceited  bumpkins  after  a  cattle-show  dinner  in  the  capital,  which  they  could  not  have 
attended  save  for  your  means ;  how  many  decent  country  parsons  return  critics  and 
spouters,  by  way  of  importing  the  newest  taste  from  Edinburgh  ?  And  how  will  your 
conscience  answer  one  day^for  carrying  so  many  bonny  lasses  to  barter  modesty  for 
conceit  and  levity  at  the  metropolitan  Vanity  Fair  ? 
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Consider,  too,  the  low  rate  to  which  jou  reduce  human  intellect.  I  do  not  believe 
your  habitual  customers  have  their  ideas  more  enlarged  than  one  of  your  coach -horses. 
They  knows  tfie  road,  like  the  English  postillion,  and  they  know  nothing  beside.  They 
date,  like  the  carriers  at  Gadshill,  from  the  death  of  John  Ostler,*  the  succession  of 
guards  forms  a  dynasty  in  their  eyes;  coachmen  are  their  ministers  of  state,  and  an  upset 
is  to  them  a  greater  incident  than  a  change  of  administration.  Their  only  point  of  interest 
on  the  road  is  to  save  the  time,  and  see  whetlicr  tlie  coach  keeps  the  hour.  This  is 
surely  a  miserable  degradation  of  human  intt;llect.  Take  my  advice,  my  good  sir,  and 
disinterestedly  contrive  that  once  or  twice  a -quarter,  your  most  dexterous  whip  shall 
overturn  a  coachful  of  the  superfluous  travellers,  in  terrorem  to  those  who,  as  Horace 
sajs,  "  delight  in  the  dust  raised  by  your  chariots." 

Your  current  and  customary  mail-coach  passenger,  too,  gets  abominably  selfish, 
schemes  successfully  for  the  be^t  seat,  the  freshest  ag^^  the  right  cut  of  the  sirloin. 
The  mode  of  travelling  is  death  to  all  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  of  life,  and  goes 
a  great  way  to  demoralize  the  character,  and  cause  it  to  retrograde  to  barbarism.  You 
allow  us  excellent  dinners,  but  only  twenty  minutes  to  eat  them ;  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? Bashful  beauty  sits  on  the  one  side  of  us,  timid  childhood  on  the  other; 
respectable,  yet  somewhat  feeble  old  age  is  placed  on  our  front ;  and  all  require  those 
acts  of  politeness  which  ought  to  put  every  degree  upon  a  level  at  the  convivial  board. 
But  have  we  time — we  the  strong  and  active  of  the  party — to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
table  to  the  more  retired  and  bashful,  to  whom  these  little  attentions  are  due  ?  The 
lady  should  be  pressed  to  her  chicken — the  old  man  helped  to  his  favourite  and  tender 
slice — the  child  to  his  tart.  But  not  a  fraction  of  a  minute  have  we  to  bestow  on  any 
other  person  than  ourselves ;  and  the  pjntt-prut — tut-tut  of  the  guard's  discordant  note, 
summons  us  to  the  coach,  the  weaker  party  having  gone  without  their  dinner,  and  the 
able-bodied  and  active  threatened  with  indigestion,  from  having  swallowed  victuals  like 
a  Lei's tershire  clown  bolting  bacon. 

On  the  memorable  occasion  I  am  speaking  of  I  lost  my  breakfast,  sheerly  from 
obeying  the  commands  of  a  respectable-looking  old  lady,  who  once  required  me  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  another  time  to  help  the  tea-kettle.  I  have  some  reason  to  think,  she  was 
literally  an  old  Sta/j^er,  who  laughed  in  her  sleeve  at  my  complaisance  ;  so  that  I  have 
sworn  in  my  secret  soul  revenge  upon  her  sex,  and  all  such  errant  damsels  of  whatever 
age  and  degree,  whom  I  may  encounter  in  my  travels.  I  mean  all  this  without  the  least 
ill-will  to  my  friend  the  contractor,  who,  I  think,  has  approached  as  near  as  any  one  is 
like  to  do  towards  accomplishing  the  modest  wish  of  the  Amatus  and  Amata  of  the 
Peri  Bathous, 

Yc  gods,  annihilate  but  time  and  space, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy. 

I  intend  to  give  Mr.  P.  his  full  revenge  when  I  come  to  discuss  the  more  recent 
enormity  of  steamboats ;  meanwhile,  I  shall  only  say  of  both  these  modes  of  convey- 
ance, that 

There  is  no  living  with  them  or  without  them. 

I  am  perhaps  more  critical  on  the mail-coach  on  this  particular  occasion,  that  I  did 

not  meet  all  the  respect  from  the  worshipful  company  in  his  Majesty's  carriage  that  I 
think  I  was  entitled  to.  I  must  say  it  for  myself,  that  I  bear,  in  my  own  opinion  at 
least,  not  a  vulgar  point  about  me.  My  face  has  seen  service,  but  there  is  still  a  good 
set  of  teeth,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  quick  gray  eye,  set  a  little  too  deep  under  the 
eyebrow ;  and  a  cue  of  the  kind  once  called  military,  may  serve  to  show  that  my  civil 
occupations  have  been  sometimes  mixed  ^vith  those  of  war.  Nevertheless,  two  idle  young 
fellows  in  the  vehicle,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  it,  were  so  much  amused  with  the 
deliberation  which  I  used  in  ascending  to  the  same  place  of  eminence,  that  I  thought 

*  See  the  opening  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Shakespeare's  llrnrn  IV. 
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1  should  have  been  obliged  to  pull  them  up  a  little.  And  I  was  in  no  good-humour,  at 
an  unsiippressed  laugh  following  my  descent,  when  set  down  at  the  angle,  where  a  cross 
road,  striking  off  from  the  main  one,  led  me  towards  Glentanner,  from  which  I  was  still 
nearly  five  miles  distant. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  road,  which,  preferring  ascents  to  sloughs,  was  led  in  a  straight 
line  over  height  and  hollow,  through  moor  and  dale.  Every  object  around  me,  as  I 
passed  them  in  succession,  reminded  me  of  old  days,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  the 
strongest  contrast  with  them  possible.  Unattended,  on  foot,  with  a  small  bundle  in  my 
hand,  deemed  scarce  sufficient  good  company  for  the  two  shabby  genteels  with  whom 
I  had  been  lately  perched  on  the  top  of  a  mail-coach,  I  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
person  with  the  young  prodigal  who  lived  with  the  noblest  and  gayest  in  the  land,  and 
who,  thirty  years  before,  would,  in  the  same  country,  have  been  on  the  back  of  a  horse 
that  had  been  victor  for  a  plate,  or  smoking  along  in  his  travelling  chaise-and-four. 
My  sentiments  were  not  less  changed  than  my  condition.  I  could  quite  well  remember, 
that  my  ruling  sensation  in  the  days  of  heady  youth,  was  a  mere  schoolboy's  eagerness 
to  get  farthest  forward  in  the  race  in  which  I  had  engaged ;  to  drink  as  many  bottles 

as ;  to  be  thought  as  good  a  judge  of  a  horse  as ;  to  have  the  knowing  cut 

of 's  jacket.     These  were  thy  gods,  O  Israel ! 

Now  I  was  a  mere  looker-on  ;  seldom  an  unmoved,  and  sometimes  an  angry  spectator, 
but  still  a  spectator  only,  of  the  pursuits  of  mankind.  I  felt  how  little  my  opinion  was 
valued  by  those  engaged  in  the  busy  turmoil,  yet  I  exercised  it  with  the  profusion  of 
an  old  lawyer  retired  from  his  profession,  who  thrusts  himself  into  his  neighbour's 
affairs,  and  gives  advice  where  it  is  not  wanted,  merely  under  pretence  of  loving  the 
crack  of  the  whip. 

I  came  amid  these  reflections  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  I  expected  to  see 
Glentanner ;  a  modest-looking  yet  comfortable  house,  its  walls  covered  with  the  most 
productive  fruit-trees  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  screened  from  the  most  stormy 
quarters  of  the  horizon  by  a  deep  and  ancient  wood,  which  overhung  the  neighbouring 
hill.  The  house  was  gone ;  a  great  part  of  the  wood  was  felled  ;  and  instead  of  the 
gcntlcman-like  mansion,  shrouded  and  embosomed  among  its  old  hereditary  trees,  stood 
Castle-Trcddlcs,  a  huge  him[)iiig  four-souare  pile  of  freestone,  as  bare  as  my  nail,  except 
for  a  paltry  edging  of  decayed  and  lingering  exotics,  with  an  impoverished  lawn 
stretched  before  it,  which,  instead  of  boasting  deep  green  tapestry,  enamelled  with 
daisies,  and  with  crowsfoot  and  cowslips,  shewed  an  extent  of  nakedness,  raked,  indeed, 
and  levelled,  but  where  the  sown  grasses  had  failed  with  drought,  and  the  earth,  retaining 
its  natural  complexion,  seemed  nearly  as  brown  and  bare  as  when  it  was  newly  dug  up. 

The  house  was  a  large  fabric,  wliich  pretended  to  its  name  of  Castle  only  from  the 
front  windows  being  linislied  in  acute  Gothic  arches,  (being,  by  the  way,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  castellated  style,)  and  each  angle  graced  with  a  turret  about  the  size  of  a 
pepper  box.  In  every  other  respect  it  resembled  a  large  town-house,  which,  like  a  fat 
burgess,  had  taken  a  walk  to  the  country  on  a  holiday,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  an 
eminence  to  look  around  it.  The  bright  red  colour  of  the  freestone,  the  size  of  the 
building,  the  formality  of  its  shape,  and  awkwardness  of  its  position,  harmonized  as  ill 
with  the  sweei)ing  Clyde  in  front,  and  the  bubbling  brook  which  danced  down  on  the 
ri<rht,  as  the  fat  civic  form,  with  bushy  wig,  gold-headed  cane,  maroon -coloured  coat, 
and  mottled  silk  stockings,  would  have  accorded  with  the  wild  and  magnificent  scenery 
of  Corchouse  Linn. 

I  went  up  to  the  house.  It  was  in  that  state  of  desertion  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
unpleasant  to  look  on,  for  the  place  was  going  to  decay,  without  having  been  inhabited. 
Tliere  were  about  the  mansion,  though  deserted,  none  of  the  slow  mouldering  touches  of 
time,  which  communicate  to  buildings,  as  to  the  human  frame,  a  sort  of  reverence,  while 
<lepriving  them  of  beauty  and  of  strength.     The  disconcerted  schemes  of  the  Laird  of 
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Castle-Treddles,  had  resembled  fruit  that  becomes  decayed  without  ever  having  ripened. 
Some  windows  broken,  others  patched,  others  blocked  up  with  deals,  gave  a  disconsolate 
air  to  all  around,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  There  Vanity  had  purposed  to  fix  her  seat,  but 
was  anticipated  by  Poverty." 

To  the  inside,  after  many  a  vain  summons,  I  was  at  length  admitted  by  an  old 
labourer.  The  house  contained  every  contrivance  for  luxury  and  accommodation; — 
the  kitchens  were  a  model,  and  there  were  hot  closets  on  tlie  office  staircase,  that  the 
dishes  might  not  cool,  as  our  Scottish  phrase  goes,  between  the  kitchen  and  the  halL 
But  instead  of  the  genial  smell  of  good  cheer,  these  temples  of  Comus  emitted  the  damp 
odour  of  sepulchral  vaults,  and  the  large  cabinets  of  cast-iron  looked  like  the  cages  of 
some  feudal  Bastile.  The  eating  room  and  drawing-room,  with  an  interior  boudoir,  were 
magnificent  apartments,  the  ceilings  fretted  and  adorned  with  stucco-work,  which  already 
was  broken  in  many  places,  and  looked  in  others  damp  and  mouldering;  the  wood 
panelling  was  shrunk  and  warped,  and  cracked ;  the  doors,  which  had  not  been  hung  for 
more  than  two  years,  were,  nevertheless,  already  swinging  loose  from  their  hinges. 
Desolation,  in  short,  was  where  enjoyment  had  never  been ;  and  the  want  of  all  the 
usual  means  to  preserve,  was  fast  performing  the  work  of  decay. 

The  story  was  a  common  one,  and  told  in  a  few  words.  Mr.  Treddles,  senior,  who 
bought  the  estate,  was  a  cautious  money-making  person ;  his  son,  still  embarked  in 
commercial  speculations,  desired  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  his  opulence  and  to  increase 
it  He  incurred  great  expenses,  amongst  which  this  edifice  was  to  be  numbered.  To 
support  this  he  speculated  boldly,  and  unfortunately ;  and  thus  the  whole  history  is  told, 
which  may  serve  for  more  places  than  Glentanner. 

Strange  and  various  feelings  ran  through  my  bosom,  as  I  loitered  in  these  deserted 
apartments,  scarce  hearing  what  my  guide  said  to  me  about  the  size  and  destination  of 
each  room.  The  first  sentiment,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  was  one  of  gratified  spite.  My 
patrician  pride  was  pleased,  that  the  mechanic,  who  had  not  thought  the  house  of  the 
Croftangrys  sufficiently  good  for  him,  had  now  experienced  a  fall  in  his  turn.  My  next 
thought  was  as  mean,  though  not  so  malicious.  '^  I  have  had  the  better  of  this  fellow," 
thought  I ;  "  if  I  lost  the  estate,  I  at  least  spent  the  price ;  and  Mr.  Treddles  has  lost 
his  among  paltry  commercial  engagements." 

"  Wretch !"  said  the  secret  voice  within,  "  darest  thou  exult  in  thy  shame  ?  Recollect 
how  thy  youth  and  fortune  were  wasted  in  those  years,  and  triumph  not  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  existence  which  levelled  thee  with  the  beasts  that  perish.  Bethink  thee, 
how  this  poor  man's  vanity  gave  at  least  bread  to  the  labourer,  peasant,  and  citizen ; 
and  his  profuse  expenditure,  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  refreshed  the  lowly  herbs 
and  plants  where  it  fell.  But  thou !  whom  hast  thou  enriched,  during  thy  career  of 
extravagance,  save  those  brokers  of  the  devil,  vintners,  panders,  gamblers,  and  horse- 
jockeys?"  The  anguish  produced  by  this  solf-reproof  was  so  strong,  that  I  put  my 
hand  suddenly  to  my  forehead,  and  was  obliged  to  allege  a  sudden  megrim  to  my 
attendant,  in  apology  for  the  action,  and  a  slight  groan  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

I  then  made  an  effort  to  turn  my  thoughts  into  a  more  philosophical  current,  and 
muttered  half  aloud,  as  a  charm  to  lull  any  more  painful  thoughts  to  rest — 

Nuficager  Umbreni  tub  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 
Dietus,  erit  nuUi  proprias:  sed  cedit  in  usum 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii.    Quocirca  rtrite  fortes, 
Fortiague  adverti*  opponite  pectora  rebut.* 

In  my  anxiety  to  fix  the  philosophical  precept  in  my  mind,  I  recited  the  last  line  aloud, 

*  HoRACS,  Sat.  II.  Lib.  2.    The  meaning  will  be  bent  conveyed  to  the  English  reader  in  Pope's  imitation  :— 
What's  property,  dear  Swifl?  yon  see  it  alter  Shades,  that  to  Bacon  could  retreat  afford, 

From  you  to  me,  fh>m  me  to  Peter  Walter;  Become  the  portion  of  a  booby  lord; 

Or  in  a  mortgage  prore  a  lawyer's  sh«re ;  And  Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight. 

Or  in  a  Jointure  yanish  flrom  the  heir.  Slides  to  a  scrirener  and  city  knight. 

•  •  •  «  *  Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will, 

Let  us  be  flz'd,  and  our  own  masters  still. 
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whicb,  joined  to  my  previous  agitation,  I  afterwards  found  became  the  cause  of  a  report, 
that  a  mad  schoolmaster  had  come  from  Edinburgh,  with  the  idea  in  his  head  of 
buying  Castle- Treddles. 

As  I  saw  my  companion  was  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  me,  I  asked  where  I  was  to 
find  the  person  in  whose  hands  were  left  the  map  of  the  estate,  and  other  particulars 
connected  with  the  sale.     The  agent  who  had  this  in  possession,  I  was  told,  lived  at  the 

town  of ;  wliich  I  was  informed,  and  indeed  knew  well,  was  distant  five  miles  and 

a  bittock,  which  may  pass  in  a  country  where  they  are  less  lavish  of  their  land,  for  two 
or  three  more.  Being  somewhat  afraid  of  the  fatigue  of  walking  so  far,  I  inquired  if 
a  horse,  or  any  sort  of  a  carriage  was  to  be  had,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

''  But,"  said  my  cicerone,  *'  you  may  halt  a  blink  till  next  morning  at  the  Treddles 
Arms,  a  very  decent  house,  scarce  a  mile  off." 

"  A  new  house,  I  suppose?"  replied  I. 

"  Na,  it 's  a  new  public,  but  it  '3  an  auld  house ;  it  was  aye  the  Leddy's  jointure-house 
in  the  Croftangry-folk's  time ;  but  Mr.  Treddles  has  fitted  it  up  for  the  convenience  of 
the  country.     Poor  man,  he  was  a  public-spirited  man,  when  he  had  the  means." 

"  Duntarkin  a  public-house  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"Ay,"  said  the  fellow,  surprised  at  my  naming  the  place  by  its  former  title,  "yell 
hae  been  in  this  country  before,  I  'm  thinking  ? " 

"  Long  since,"  I  replied — "  and  there  is  good  accommodation  at  the  what-d'ye-call-'em 
arms,  and  a  civil  landlord  ? "  This  I  said  by  way  of  saying  something,  for  the  man 
stared  very  hard  at  me. 

"  Very  decent  accommodation.  Ye  11  no  be  for  fashing  wi'  wine,  I  'm  thinking,  and 
there 's  walth  o'  porter,  ale,  and  a  drap  gude  whisky  " — (in  an  under  tone)—"  Fairntosh, 
if  you  can  get  on  the  lee-side  of  the  gude  wife — for  there  is  nae  gudeman — They  ca'  her 
Christie  Steele." 

I  almost  started  at  the  sound.  Christie  Steele  !  Christie  Steele  was  my  mother's 
body  servant,  her  very  right  hand,  and,  between  ourselves,  something  like  a  viceroy 
over  her.  I  recollected  her  perfectly ;  and  though  she  had,  in  former  times,  been  no 
favoui*ite  of  mine,  her  name  now  sounded  in  my  ear  like  that  of  a  friend,  and  was  the 
first  word  I  liad  heard  somewhat  in  unison  with  the  associations  around  me.  I  sallied 
from  Castle-Treddles,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Duntarkin,  and  my 
cicerone  hung  by  mc  for  a  little  way,  giving  loose  to  his  love  of  talking ;  an  opportunity 
which,  situated  as  he  was,  the  seneschal  of  a  deserted  castle,  was  not  likely  to  occur 
frequently. 

"  Some  folk  think,"  said  my  companion,  "  that  Mr.  Treddles  might  as  weel  have  put 
my  wife  as  Christie  Steele  into  the  Treddles-Arms,  for  Cliristie  had  been  aye  in  service, 
and  never  in  the  public  line,  and  so  it's  like  she  is  ganging  back  in  the  world,  as  I  hear 
— now,  my  wifii  had  keepit  a  victualling  ofhce." 

"  That  would  have  been  an  advantage,  certainly,"  I  replied. 

"But  I  am  no  sure  that  I  wad  ha'  looten  Eppie  take  it,  if  they  had  put  it  in  her 
offer." 

"  Tliat  's  a  different  consideration." 

"  Ony  way,  I  wadna  ha'  liked  to  have  offended  Mr.  Treddles ;  he  was  a  wee  toustie 
wlien  you  rubbed  him  again'  the  hair — ^but  a  kind,  weel-meaning  man." 

I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  species  of  chat,  and  finding  myself  near  the  entrance 
of  a  footpath  which  made  a  short  cut  to  Duntarkin,  I  put  half-a-crown  into  my  guide's 
hantl,  bade  him  good-evening,  and  plunged  into  the  woods. 

"  llout,  sir — fie,  sir — no  from  the  like  of  you — stay,  sir,  ye  wunna  find  the  way  that 
gate — Odd's  mercy,  he  maun  ken  the  gate  as  weel  as  I  do  mysell — weel,  I  wad  like  to 
ken  wlia  the  chield  is." 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  my  guide's  drowsy,  uninteresting  tone  of  voice ;  and 
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glad  to  be  rid  of  him^  I  strode  out  stoutly,  in  despite  of  large  stones,  briers,  and  bad 
steps,  which  abounded  in  the  road  I  had  chosen.  In  the  interim,  I  ti-ied  as  much  as 
I  could,  with  verses  from  Horace  and  Prior,  and  all  who  have  lauded  the  mixture  of 
literary  with  rural  life,  to  call  back  the  visions  of  last  night  and  this  morning,  imagining 
myself  settled  in  some  detached  farm  of  the  estate  of  Glentanner, 

Which  sloping  hills  around  enclose — 
Where  many  a  birch  and  brown  oak  grows; 

when  I  should  have  a  cottage  with  a  small  library,  a  small  cellar,  a  spare  bed  for  a 
friend,  and  live  more  happy  and  more  honoured  than  when  I  had  the  whole  barony. 
But  the  sight  of  Castle-Treddles  had  disturbed  all  my  own  castles  in  the  air.  The 
realities  of  the  matter,  like  a  stone  plashed  into  a  limpid  fountain,  had  destroyed  the 
reflection  of  the  objects  around,  which,  till  this  act  of  violence,  lay  slumbering  on  tlie 
crystal  surface,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  re-establish  the  picture  which  had  been  so  rudely 
broken.  Well,  then,  I  would  try  it  another  way;  I  would  try  to  get  Christie  Steele 
out  of  hdr  publiCy  since  she  was  not  thriving  in  it,  and  she  who  had  been  my  mother's 
govemante  should  be  mine.  I  knew  all  her  faults,  and  I  told  her  history  over  to  myself. 
She  was  a  grand-daughter,  I  believe,  at  least  some  relative,  of  the  famous  Covenanter 
of  the  name,  whom  Dean  Swift's  friend.  Captain  Creichton,  shot  on  his  own  staircase 
in  the  times  of  the  persecutions,*  and  had  perhaps  derived  from  her  native  stock  much 
both  of  its  good  and  evil  properties.  No  one  could  say  of  her  that  she  was  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  family,  though,  in  my  mother's  time,  she  directed  all  family  afiairs  ;  her 
look  was  austere  and  gloomy,  and  when  she  was  not  displeased  with  you,  you  could  only 
find  it  out  by  her  silence.  If  there  was  cause  for  complaint,  real  or  imaginary,  Christie 
was  loud  enough.  She  loved  my  mother  with  the  devoted  attachment  of  a  younger 
sister,  but  she  was  as  jealous  of  her  favour  to  any  one  else  as  if  she  had  been  the  aged 
husband  of  a  coquettish  wife,  and  as  severe  in  her  reprehensions  as  an  abbess  over  her 
nuns.  The  command  which  she  exercised  over  her,  was  that,  I  fear,  of  a  strong  and 
determined  over  a  feeble  and  more  nervous  disposition ;  and  tbough  it  was  used  with 
rigour,  yet,  to  the  best  of  Cliristie  Steele's  belief,  she  was  urging  her  mistress  to  her 

*  The  following  extract  Arom  Swift's  Life  of  Creichton  gives  the  particulars  of  the  bloody  scene  alluded  to  in  the  text: — 
"  Having  drank  hard  one  night,  I  (Creichton)  dreamed  that  I  had  found  Captain  David  Steele,  a  notorious  rebel,  in  one  of 
the  five  fanners'  hoiises  on  a  mountain  in  the  shire  of  Clydesdale,  and  parish  of  Lisraahago,  within  eight  miles  of  Hamilton, 
a  place  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with.  This  man  was  head  of  the  rebels,  since  the  affairs  of  Airs-Moss;  having  succeeded 
to  Hackston,  who  had  been  there  taken,  and  afterwards  hanged,  as  the  reader  has  already  heard  ;  for,  as  to  Robert  Hamilton, 
who  was  then  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  he  appeared  no  more  among  them,  but  fled,  as  it  was  beliered,  to 
HoUand. 

"  Steele,  and  his  father  before  him,  held  a  farm  in  the  estate  of  Hamilton,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  that  town.  When 
he  betook  himself  to  arms,  the  farm  lay  waste,  and  the  Duke  could  find  no  other  person  who  would  venture  to  take  it : 
whereupon  his  Grace  sent  several  messages  to  Steele,  to  know  the  reason  why  ho  kept  the  farm  waste.  The  Duke  received 
no  other  answer,  than  that  he  would  keep  it  waste,  in  spite  of  him  and  the  king  too ;  whereupon  his  Grace,  at  whose  table  I 
had  always  the  honour  to  be  a  welcome  guest,  desired  I  would  use  my  endeavours  to  destroy  that  rogue,  and  I  would  oblige 
him  for  ever. 

"  I  return  to  my  story.  When  I  awaked  out  of  my  dream,  as  I  had  done  before  in  the  affair  of  Wilson,  (and  I  desire  the 
same  apology  I  made  in  the  introduction  to  the^e  Memoirs  may  serve  for  both,)  I  presently  rose,  and  ordered  thirty-six 
dragoons  to  be  at  the  place  appointed  by  break  of  day.  When  we  arrived  thither,  I  sent  a  party  to  each  of  the  five  farmers' 
houses.  This  villain  Steele  had  murdered  above  forty  of  the  king's  subjects  in  cold  blood ;  and,  as  I  was  informed,  had  often 
laid  snares  to  entrap  me ;  but  it  happened,  that  although  he  usually  kept  a  gang  to  attend  him,  yet  at  this  time  he  had  none, 
when  he  stood  in  the  greatest  need.  One  of  the  party  found  him  in  one  of  the  farmer's  houses.  Just  as  I  happened  to  dream.  The 
dragoons  first  searched  all  the  rooms  below  without  success,  till  two  of  them  hearing  somebody  stirring  over  their  heads,  went 
up  a  pair  of  turnpike  stairs.  Steele  had  put  on  his  clothes,  while  the  search  was  making  below ;  the  chamber  where  he  lay 
was  called  the  chamber  of  Deese,  which  is  the  name  given  to  a  room  where  the  laird  lies,  when  he  comes  to  a  tenant's  house. 
Steele  suddenly  opening  a  door,  fired  a  blunderbuss  down  at  the  two  dragoons,  as  they  were  coming  up  the  stairs ;  but  the 
bullets  gracing  against  the  side  of  the  turnpike,  only  wounded,  and  did  not  kill  them.  Then  Steele  violently  threw  himaelf 
down  the  stairs  among  them,  and  made  towards  the  door  to  save  his  life,  but  lost  it  upon  the  spot ;  for  the  dragoons  who 
guarded  the  house  despatched  him  with  their  broadswords.  1  was  not  with  the  party  when  he  was  killed,  being  at  that  thna 
employed  in  searching  at  one  of  the  other  houses,  but  I  soon  found  what  had  happened,  by  hearing  the  noise  of  the  ihot 
made  with  the  blunderbuss;  Arom  whence  I  returned  straight  to  Lanark,  and  immediately  sent  one  of  the  dragoons  express 
to  General  Drummond  at  Edinburgh."— 5ipi//'«  Works,  Vol.  XII.  (Memoirs  of  Captain  John  CreiehiouJ  pages  57—59, 
Edit.  Edinb.  1824. 

Wodrow  gives  a  dificrent  account  of  this  exploit — "  In  December  this  year,  (1686),  Darid  Steil,  in  the  parish  of  Lisma- 
hagow,  was  surprised  in  the  fields  by  Lieutenant  Creichton,  and  after  his  surrender  of  himself  on  quarters,  he  was  in  a  very 
"^  "     '   m  most  barbarously  shot,  and  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  theie." 
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best  and  most  becoming  course,  and  would  have  died  rather  than  have  recommended  any 
other.  The  attachment  of  this  woman  was  limited  to  the  family  of  Croftangry,  for  she 
had  few  relations ;  and  a  dissolute  cousin,  whom  late  in  life  she  had  taken  as  a  husband, 
had  long  left  her  a  widow. 

To  me  she  had  ever  a  strong  dislike.  Even  from  my  early  childhood,  she  was  jealous, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  my  interest  in  my  mother's  affections ;  she  saw  my  foibles 
and  vices  with  abhorrence,  and  without  a  grain  of  allowance ;  nor  did  she  pardon  the 
weakness  of  maternal  affection,  even  when,  by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  I  came  to  be 
the  only  child  of  a  widowed  parent.  At  the  time  my  disorderly  conduct  induced  my 
mother  to  leave  Glentanner,  and  retreat  to  her  jointure  house,  I  always  blamed  Christie 
Steele  for  having  influenced  her  resentment,  and  prevented  her  from  listening  to  my 
vows  of  amendment,  which  at  times  were  real  and  serious,  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
accelerated  that  change  of  disposition  which  has  since,  I  trust,  taken  place.  But 
Christie  regarded  me  as  altogether  a  doomed  and  predestinated  child  of  perdition,  who 
was  sure  to  hold  on  my  course,  and  drag  downwards  whosoever  might  attempt  to  afford 
me  support. 

Still,  though  I  knew  such  had  been  Christie's  prejudices  against  me  in  other  days,  yet 
I  thought  enough  of  time  had  since  passed  away  to  destroy  all  of  them.  I  knew  that 
when,  through  the  disorder  of  my  affairs,  my  mother  underwent  some  temporary  incon- 
venience about  money  matters,  Christie,  as  a  thing  of  course,  stood  in  the  gap,  and  having 
sold  a  small  inheritance  which  had  descended  "to  her,  brought  the  purchase-money  to 
her  mistress,  with  a  sense  of  devotion  as  deep  as  that  which  inspired  the  Christians  of 
the  first  age,  when  they  sold  all  they  had,  and  followed  the  apostles  of  the  church. 
I  therefore  thought  that  we  might,  in  old  Scottish  phrase,  "  let  byganes  be  byganes," 
and  begin  upon  a  new  account  Yet  I  resolved,  like  a  skilful  general,  to  reconnoitre  a 
little  before  laying  down  any  precise  scheme  of  proceeding,  and  in  the  interim  I  deter- 
mined to  preserve  my  incognito. 


&j^yjux  njx  dfoiixi'13- 


MR.  CROFTANGRY   BIDS   ADIEU   TO   CLYDESDALE. 


AIh,  how  changed  from  what  it  had  once  been ! 
'Twai  now  degraded  to  a  common  inn. 

Gay. 

V.'*?  .i^N,  r.'N  hour's  brisk  walking,  or  thereabouts,  placed  me  in  front  of  Duntarkin,  which 
rjj^<\  had  also,  I  found,  undergone  considerable  alterations,  though  it  had  not  been 
'(/f^^^^  altogether  demolished  like  the  principal  mansion.  An  inn -yard  extended 
^  -^  -^  before  the  door  of  the  decent  little  jointure  house,  even  amidst  the  remnants 
of  the  holly  hedges  which  had  screened  the  lady's  garden.  Then  a  broad,  raw-looking, 
new-made  road  intruded  itself  up  the  little  glen,  instead  of  the  old  horseway,  so  seldom 
used  that  it  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  grass.  It  is  a  great  enormity  of  which 
gentlemen  trustees  on  the  highways  are  sometimes  guilty,  in  adopting  the  breadth 
necessary  for  an  avenue  to  the  metropolis,  where  all  that  is  required  is  an  access  to  some 
sequestered  and  unpopulous  distnct.  I  do  not  say  anything  of  the  expense  ;  that  the 
trustees  and  their  constituents  may  settle  as  they  please.  But  the  destruction  of  silvan 
beauty  is  great,  when  the  breadth  of  the  road  is  more  than  proportioned  to  the  vale 
through  which  it  runs,  and  lowers  of  course  the  consequence  of  any  objects  of  wood  or 
water,  or  broken  and  varied  ground,  wliich  might  otherwise  attract  notice,  and  give 
pleasure.  A  bubbling  runnel  by  the  side  of  one  of  those  modern  Appian  or  Flaminian 
highways,  is  but  like  a  kennel, — the  little  hill  is  diminished  to  a  hillock, — the  romantic 
hillock  to  a  molehill,  almost  too  small  for  sight. 

Such  an  enormity,  however,  had  destroyed  the  quiet  loneliness  of  Duntarkin,  and 
intruded  its  breadth  of  dust  and  gravel,  and  its  associations  of  pochays  and  mail-coaches, 
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upon  one  of  the  most  sequestered  spots  in  the  Middle  Ward  of  Clydesdale.  The  house 
was  old  and  dilapidated,  and  looked  sorry  for  itself,  as  if  sensible  of  a  derogation ;  but 
the  sign  was  strong  and  new,  and  brightly  painted,  displajring  a  heraldic  shield,  three 
shuttles  in  a  field  diapr6,  a  web  partly  unfolded  for  crest,  and  two  stout  giants  for  sup- 
porters, each  one  holding  a  weaver's  beam  proper.  To  have  displayed  this  monstrous 
emblem  on  the  front  of  the  house  might  have  hazarded  bringing  down  the  wall,  but  for 
certain  would  have  blocked  up  one  or  two  windows.  It  was  therefore  established 
independent  of  the  mansion,  being  displayed  in  an  iron  framework,  and  suspended  upon 
two  posts,  with  as  much  wood  and  iron  about  it  as  would  have  builded  a  brig ;  and  there 
it  hung,  creaking,  groaning,  and  screaming  in  every  blast  of  wind,  and  frightening  for 
five  miles'  distance,  for  aught  I  know,  the  nests  of  thrushes  and  linnets,  the  ancient 
denizens  of  the  little  glen. 

When  I  entered  the  place,  I  was  received  by  Christie  Steele  herself,  who  seemed 
uncertain  whether  to  drop  me  in  the  kitchen,  or  usher  me  into  a  separate  apartment. 
As  I  called  for  tea,  with  something  rather  more  substantial  than  bread  and  butter,  and 
spoke  of  supping  and  sleeping,  Christie  at  last  inducted  me  into  the  room  where  she 
herself  had  been  sitting,  probably  the  only  one  which  had  a  fire,  though  the  month  was 
October.  This  answered  my  plan ;  and,  as  she  was  about  to  remove  her  spinning-wheel, 
I  begged  she  would  have  the  goodness  to  remain  and  make  my  tea,  adding,  that  I  liked 
the  sound  of  the  wheel,  and  desired  not  to  disturb  her  housewife-thriflt  in  the  least. 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir," — she  replied  in  a  dry  revicke  tone,  which  carried  me  back  twenty 
years,  "  I  am  nane  of  thae  heartsome  landleddies  that  can  tell  country  cracks,  and  make 
themsells  agreeable ;  and  I  was  ganging  to  pit  on  a  fire  for  you  in  the  Red  Room ;  but 
if  it  is  your  will  to  stay  here,  he  that  pays  the  lawing  maun  choose  the  lodging." 

I  endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  conversation ;  but,  though  she  answered  with  a  kind 
of  stifi*  civility,  I  could  get  her  into  no  freedom  of  discourse,  and  she  began  to  look  at 
her  wheel  and  at  the  door  more  than  once,  as  if  she  meditated  a  retreat  I  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  proceed  to  some  special  questions  that  might  have  interest  for  a  person, 
whose  ideas  were  probably  of  a  very  bounded  description. 

I  looked  round  the  apartment,  being  the  same  in  which  I  had  last  seen  my  poor  mother. 
The  author  of  the  family  history,  formerly  mentioned,  had  taken  great  credit  to  himself 
for  the  improvements  he  had  made  in  this  same  jointure-house  of  Duntarkin,  and  how, 
upon  his  marriage,  when  his  mother  took  possession  of  the  same  as  her  jointure-house, 
*^  to  his  great  charges  and  expenses  he  caused  box  the  walls  of  the  great  parlour,"  (in 
which  I  was  now  sitting,)  "empanel  the  same,  and  plaster  the  roof,  finishing  the  apart- 
ment with  ane  concave  chimney,  and  decorating  the  same  with  pictures,  and  a  barometer 
and  thermometer."  And  in  particular,  which  his  good  mother  used  to  say  she  prized 
above  all  the  rest,  he  had  caused  his  own  portraiture  be  limned  over  the  mantelpiece  by 
a  skilful  hand.  And,  in  good  faith,  there  he  remained  still, — ^having  much  the  visage 
which  I  was  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him  on  the  evidence  of  his  handwriting, — ^grim  and 
austere,  yet  not  without  a  cast  of  shrewdness  and  determination ;  in  armour,  though  he 
never  wore  it,  I  fancy ;  one  hand  on  an  open  book,  and  one  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  though,  I  dare  say,  his  head  never  ached  with  reading  nor  his  limbs  with  fencing. 

"  That  picture  is  painted  on  the  wood,  madam  ?"  said  I. 

"  Ay,  sir,  or  it's  like  it  would  not  have  been  left  there.     They  took  a'  they  could." 

"  3Ir.  Treddle's  creditors,  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

"  Na,"  replied  she,  dryly,  "  the  creditors  of  another  family,  that  sweepit  cleaner  than 
this  poor  man's,  because,  I  fancy,  there  was  less  to  gather." 

"  An  older  family,  perhaps,  and  probably  more  remembered  and  regretted  than  later 
possessors?" 

Christie  here  settled  herself  in  her  seat,  and  pulled  her  wheel  towards  her.  I  had 
given  her  something  interesting  for  her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon,  and  her  wheel  was  a 
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mechanical  accompaniment  on  such  occasions,  the  revolutions  of  which  assisted  her  in 
the  explanation  of  her  ideas. 

''  Mair  regretted— mair  missed  ? — I  liked  ane  of  the  auld  family  very  weel,  hat  I  winna 
say  that  for  them  a'.  How  should  they  he  mair  missed  than  the  Treddleses  ?  The  cotton 
mill  was  such  a  thing  for  the  country  !  The  mair  haims  a  cottar  hody  had  the  better ; 
they  would  make  their  awn  keep  frae  tlie  time  they  were  five  years  auld ;  and  a  widow, 
wi'  three  or  four  bairns,  was  a  wealthy  woman  in  the  time  of  the  Treddleses.'* 

"  But  the  health  of  these  poor  children,  my  good  friend — ^their  education  and  religious 
instruction ^" 

**  For  health,"  said  Christie,  looking  gloomily  at  me,  "  ye  maun  ken  little  of  the  warld, 
sir,  if  ye  dinua  ken  that  the  health  of  the  poor  man's  body,  as  weel  as  his  youth  and 
his  strength,  are  all  at  the  command  of  the  rich  man's  purse.  There  never  was  a  trade 
so  unhealthy  yet,  but  men  would  fight  to  get  wark  at  it  for  twa  pehnies  a-day  aboon  the 
common  wage.  But  the  bairns  were  reasonably  weel  cared  for,  in  the  way  of  air  and 
exercise,  and  a  very  responsible  youth  heard  them  their  carritch,  and  gied  thcro  lessons 
in  Reediemadeasy.*  Now,  what  did  they  ever  get  before  ?  Mayhe  on  a  winter  day 
they  wad  be  called  out  to  beat  the  wood  for  cocks  or  sicklike,  and  then  the  starving 
weans  would. maybe  get  a  bite  of  broken  bread  and  maybe  no^  just  as  the  butler  was  in 
humour — that  was  a'  they  got" 

"They  were  not,  then,  a  very  kind  family  to  the  poor,  these  old  possessors?"  said 
I,  somewhat  bitterly ;  for  I  had  expected  to  hear  my  ancestors'  praises  recorded,  though 
I  certainly  despaired  of  being  regaled  with  my  own. 

"  They  werena  ill  to  them,  sir,  and  that  is  aye  something.  They  were  just  decent 
bien  bodies  ;^-ony  poor  creature  that  had  face  to  beg,  got  an  awmous  and  welcome  ; 
they  that  were  shamefaced  gaed  by,  and  twice  as  welcome.  But  they  keepit  an  honest 
walk  before  God  and  man,  the  Croftangrys,  and  as  I  said  before,  if  they  did  little  good, 
they  did  as  little  ill.  They  lifted  their  rents  and  spent  them,  called  in  their  kain  and 
eat  them ;  gaed  to  the  kirk  of  a  Sunday,  bowed  civilly  if  folk  took  aff  their  bannets  as 
they  gaed  by,  and  lookit  as  black  as  sin  at  them  that  keepit  them  on." 

"  These  are  their  arms  that  you  have  on  the  sign  ?  " 

"  Wliat !  on  the  painted  board  that  is  skirling  and  groaning  at  the  door  ? — Na,  these 
are  Mr.  Treddles's  arms — though  they  look  as  like  legs  as  arms — ill  pleased  I  was  at  the 
fule  thing,  that  cost  as  muckle  as  would  hae  repaired  the  house  from  the  wa'  stane  to 
the  riggin-trce.  But  if  I  am  to  bide  here,  I'll  hae  a  decent  board  wi'  a  punch  bowl  on 
it." 

"  Is  there  a  doubt  of  your  staying  here,  Mrs.  Steele  ?" 

"  Dinna  Mistress  me,"  said  the  cross  old  woman,  whose  fingers  were  now  plying  their 
thrift  in  a  manner  which  indicated  nervous  irritation — "  there  was  nae  luck  in  the  land 
since  Luckie  turned  Mistress,  and  Mistress  my  Leddy ;  and  as  for  staying  here,  if  it  concerns 
you  to  ken,  I  may  stay  if  I  can  pay  a  hundred  pund  sterling  for  the  lease,  and  I  may 
flit  if  I  canna ;  and  so  gude-e'en  to  you,  Christie," — and  round  went  the  wheel  with 
much  activity. 

"  And  you  like  the  trade  of  keeping  a  public  house  ?" 

"  I  can  scarce  say  that,"  she  replied.  "  But  worthy  Mr.  Prendergast  is  clear  of  its 
lawfulness,  and  I  hae  gotten  used  to  it^  and  made  a  decent  living,  though  I  never  make 
out  a  fause  reckoning,  or  give  ony  ane  the  means  to  disorder  reason,  in  my  house." 

"Indeed  ?"  said  I;  "in  that  case,  there  is  no  wonder  you  have  not  made  up  the 
hundred  pounds  to  purchase  the  lease." 

"  How  do  you  ken,"  said  she  sharply,  "  that  I  might  not  have  had  a  hundred  punds 
of  my  ain  fee  ?  If  I  have  it  not,  I  am  sure  it  is  my  ain  faut ;  and  I  wunna  ca'  it  faut 

*  **  Reading  made  Kasy,"  usually  lo  pronounced  in  Scotland. 
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neither,  for  it  gaed  to  her  wha  was  weel  entitled  to  a'  my  service."  Again  she  pulled 
stoutly  at  the  flax,  and  the  wheel  went  smartly  round. 

"  This  old  gentleman,"  said  I,  fixing  my  eye  on  the  painted  panel,  "  seems  to  have 
had  his  arms  painted  as  well  as  Mr.  Treddles — ^that  is,  if  that  painting  in  the  corner 
be  a  scutcheon." 

"Ay,  ay, — cushion  just  sae,  they  maun  a'  hae  their  cushions;  there's  smaV  gentry 
without  that ;  and  so  the  arms,  as  they  ca'  them,  of  the  house  of  Glentanner,  may  be 
seen  on  an  auld  stane  in  the  west  end  of  the  house.  But  to  do  them  justice,  they  didna 
propale  sae  muckle  about  them  as  poor  Mr.  Treddles  did ; — it's  like  they  were  better 
used  to  them." 

"  Very  likely. — Are  there  any  of  the  old  family  in  life,  goodwife  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  then  added,  after  a  moment's  hesitation — "  not  that  I  know  of," — 
and  the  wheel,  which  had  intermitted,  began  again  to  revolve. 

"  Gone  abroad,  perhaps  ?"  I  suggested. 

She  now  looked  up,  and  faced  me—"  No,  sir.  There  were  three  sons  of  the  last  Laird 
of  Glentanner,  as  he  was  then  called ;  John  and  William  were  hopeful  young  gentlemen, 
but  they  died  early — one  of  a  decline,  brought  on  by  the  mizzles,  the  other  lost  his  life  in  a 
fever.     It  would  hae  been  lucky  for  mony  ane  that  Chrystal  had  gane  the  same  gate." 

"  Oh — he  must  have  been  the  young  spendthrift  that  sold  the  property  ?  Well,  but 
you  should  not  have  such  an  ill-will  against  him :  remember  necessity  has  no  law ;  and 
then,  goodwife,  he  was  not  more  culpable  than  Mr.  Treddles,  whom  you  are  so  sorry  for." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  sae,  sir,  for  his  mother's  sake ;  but  Mr.  Treddles  was  in  trade, 
and  though  he  had  no  preceese  right  to  do  so,  yet  there  was  some  warrant  for  a  man 
being  expensive  that  imagined  he  was  making  a  mint  of  money.  But  this  unh&ppy 
lad  devoured  his  patrimony,  when  he  kenned  that  he  was  living  like  a  ratten  in  a  Dunlap 
cheese,  and  diminishing  his  means  at  a'  hands — I  canna  bide  to  think  on't."  With  this 
she  broke  out  into  a  snatch  of  a  ballad ;  but  little  of  mirth  was  there  either  in  the  tone 
or  the  expression  : — 

"  For  he  did  spend,  and  make  an  end 
'Of  gear  that  his  forefathers  wan ; 
Of  land  and  ware  he  made  him  bare, 
So  speak  nae  mair  of  the  auld  gudeman." 

"  Come,  dame,"  said  I,  "  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  I  will  not  keep  from 
you  tliat  I  have  heard  something  of  this  poor  fellow,  Chrystal  Croftangry.  He  has 
sown  his  wild  oats,  as  they  say,  and  has  settled  into  a  steady  respectable  man." 

"  And  wlia  tell'd  ye  that  tidings?"  said  slie,  looking  sharply  at  me. 

"  Not  perhaps  the  best  judge  in  the  world  of  his  character,  for  it  was  himself,  dame." 

"  And  if  he  tell'd  you  truth,  it  was  a  virtue  he  did  not  aye  use  to  practise,"  said 
Christie. 

"  The  devil ! "  said  I,  considerably  nettled ;  "  all  the  world  held  him  to  be  a  man  of 
honour." 

"Ay,  ay,  he  would  hae  shot  ony  body  wi'  his  pistols  and  his  guns,  that  had  evened 
him  to  be  a  liar.  But  if  he  promised  to  pay  an  honest  tradesman  the  next  term  day, 
did  he  keep  his  word  then  ?  And  if  he  promised  a  puir  silly  lass  to  make  gude  her 
shame,  did  he  speak  truth  then  ?  And  what  is  that,  but  being  a  liar,  and  a  black- 
hearted deceitful  liar  to  boot  ?" 

My  indignation  was  rising,  but  I  strove  to  suppress  it ;  indeed,  I  should  only  have 
afforded  my  tormentor  a  triumph  by  an  angry  reply.  I  partly  suspected  she  began  to 
recognize  me ;  yet  she  testified  so  little  emotion,  that  I  could  not  think  my  suspicion  well 
founded.  I  went  on,  therefore,  to  say,  in  a  tone  as  indifferent  as  I  could  command, 
"  Well,  goodwife,  I  see  you  will  believe  no  good  of  this  Chrystal  of  yours,  till  he  comes 
back  and  buys  a  good  farm  on  the  estate,  and  makes  you  his  housekeeper." 

c  c  2 
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The  old  woman  dropped  her  thread,  folded  her  hands,  as  she  looked  ap  to  heaven  with 
a  face  of  apprehension.  "  The  Lord,**  she  exclaimed,  *^  forbid !  The  Lord  in  his  merej 
forbid !  Oh,  sir,  if  jou  really  know  this  unlucky  man,  persuade  him  to  settle  where  folk 
ken  the  good  that  you  say  he  has  come  to,  and  dlnna  ken  the  evil  of  his  former  days. 
He  used  to  be  proud  enough — Oh,  dinna  let  him  come  here,  even  for  his  own  sake. — 
He  used  ance  to  have  some  pride." 

Here  she  once  more  drew  the  wheel  close  to  her,  and  began  to  pull  at  the  flax  with 
both  hands — '*  Dinna  let  him  come  here,  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  ony  that  may  be  left 
of  his  auld  reiving  companions,  and  to  sec  the  decent  folk  that  he  looked  over  his  nose 
at  look  over  their  noses  at  him,  baith  at  kirk  and  market.  Dinna  let  him  come  to  his 
ain  country  to  be  made  a  tale  about  when  ony  neighbour  points  him  out  to  another, 
and  tells  what  he  is,  and  what  he  was,  and  how  he  wrecked  a  dainty  estate,  and  brought 
harlots  to  the  door-cheek  of  his  futher*s  house,  till  he  made  it  nae  residence  for  his 
mother ;  and  how  it  had  been  foretauld  by  a  servant  of  his  ain  house,  that  he  was  a 
ne'er-do-weel,  and  a  child  of  perdition,  and  how  her  words  were  made  good,  and ** 

"  Stop  there,  goodwife,  if  you  please,"  said  I ;  *'  you  have  said  as  much  as  I  can  well 
remember,  and  more  than  it  may  be  safe  to  repeat  I  can  use  a  great  deal  of  freedom 
with  the  gentleman  we  speak  of;  but  I  think  were  any  other  person  to  carry  him  half 
of  your  message,  I  would  scarce  ensure  his  personal  safety.    And  now,  as  I  see  the  night 

is  settled  to  be  a  fine  one,  I  will  walk  on  to ,  where  I  must  meet  a  coach  to-morrow, 

as  it  passes  to  Edinburgh." 

So  sapng,  I  paid  my  moderate  reckoning,  and  took  my  leave,  without  being  able  to 
discover  whether  the  prejudiced  and  hard-hearted  old  woman  did,  or  did  not,  suspect 
the  identity  of  her  guest  with  the  Chrystal  Croftangry  against  whom  she  harboured  so 
much  dislike. 

The  night  was  fine  and  frosty,  though,  when  I  pretended  to  see  what  its  character 
was,  it  might  have  rained  like  the  deluge.  I  only  made  the  excuse  to  escape  from  old 
Christie  Steele.  The  horses  which  run  races  in  the  Corso  at  Rome  without  any  riders, 
in  order  to  stimulate  their  exertion,  carry  each  his  own  spurs,  namely,  small  balls  of 
steel,  with  sharp  projecting  spikes,  wliich  are  attached  to  loose  straps  of  leather,  and, 
flying  about  in  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  keep  the  horse  to  his  speed  by  pricking  him 
as  they  strike  against  his  flanks.  The  old  woman's  reproaches  had  the  same  eflect  on 
me,  and  urged  me  to  a  rapid  pace,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  to  escape  from  my  own 
recollections.  In  the  best  days  of  my  life,  when  I  won  one  or  two  hard  walking  matches, 
I  doubt  if  I  ever  walked  so  fast  as  I  did  betwixt  the  Treddles  Arms  and  the  borough 
town  for  which  I  was  bound.  Though  the  night  was  cold,  I  was  warm  enough  by  the 
time  I  got  to  my  inn ;  and  it  required  a  refreshing  draught  of  porter,  with  half  an 
hour's  repose,  ere  I  could  determine  to  give  no  farther  thought  to  Christie  and  her  opinions, 
than  those  of  any  other  vulgar  prejudiced  old  woman.  I  resolved  at  last  to  treat  the 
thing  en  bagatelle,  and,  calling  for  T\'riting  materials,  I  folded  up  a  check  for  £100,  with 
these  lines  on  the  envelope : 

♦'  Chrrstal,  the  no'er-do-wccl, 
Child  destined  to  the  dcil, 
Sends  thic  to  Christie  Steele.** 

And  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  new  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  that  I  regretted 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  my  finding  a  person  to  carry  the  letter  express  to  its 
destination. 

"  But  with  the  morning  cool  reflection  came." 

I  considered  that  the  money,  and  probably  more,  was  actually  due  by  me  on  my  mother's 
account  to  Christie,  who  had  lent  it  in  a  moment  of  great  necessity,  and  that  the  returning 
it  in  a  light  or  ludicirous  manner  was  not  unlikely  to  prevent  so  touchy  and  punctilious 
a  person  from  accepting  a  debt  which  was  most  justly  her  due^  and  which  it  became  me 
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particularly  to  see  satisfied.  Sacrificing  then  my  triad  with  little  regret,  (for  it 
looked  better  by  candle-light,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  pot  of  porter,  than  it  did  by 
daylight,  and  with  bohea  for  a  menstruum,)  I  determined  to  employ  Mr.  Fairscribe's 
mediation  in  buying  up  the  lease  of  the  little  inn,  and  conferring  it  upon  Christie  in 
the  way  which  should  make  it  most  acceptable  to  her  feelings.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  my  plan  succeeded,  and  that  Widow  Steele  even  yet  keeps  the  Treddles  Arms. 
Do  not  say,  therefore,  that  I  have  been  disingenuous  with  you,  reader ;  since,  if  I  have 
not  told  all  the  ill  of  myself  I  might  have  done,  I  have  indicated  to  you  a  person  able 
and  willing  to  supply  the  blank,  by  relating  all  my  delinquencies,  as  well  as  my 
misfortunes. 

In  the  meantime,  I  totally  abandoned  the  idea  of  redeeming  any  part  of  my  paternal 
property,  and  resolved  to  take  Christie  Steele's  advice,  as  young  Norval  does  Glenalvon's, 
"  although  it  sounded  harshly." 


Cpapurx  i'3).i  £Hl\f^. 


MR.    CROFTANORY    SETTLES    IN    THE    I'ANONGATE. 


If  you  will  know  my  house, 

•Tia  at  the  tuft  of  Olives  here  hard  by. 

Ai  You  Like  It. 


SS^Y  a  revolution  of  humour  wliicli  I  am  unablo  to  account  for,  I  changed  my 
mind  entirely  on  my  plans  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  disappointment,  the 
i  history  of  which  fills  the  last  chapter.  I  began  to  discover  that  the  country 
would  not  at  all  suit  me ;  for  I  had  relinquished  field-sports,  and  felt  no 
inclination  whatever  to  farming,  the  ordinary  vocation  of  country  gentlemen ;  besides  that, 
I  had  no  talent  for  assisting  either  candidate,  in  case  of  an  expected  election,  and  saw  no 
amusement  in  the  duties  of  a  road  trustee,  a  commissioner  of  supply,  or  even  in  the 
magisterial  functions  of  the  bench.  I  had  begun  to  take  some  taste  for  reading ;  and 
a  domiciliation  in  the  country  must  remove  me  from  the  use  of  books,  excepting  the  small 
subscription  library,  in  which  the  very  book  which  you  want  is  uniformly  sure  to  be 
engaged. 

I  resolved  therefore  to  make  the  Scottish  metropolis  my  regular  resting-place,  reserving 
to  myself  to  take  occasionally  those  excursions,  which,  spite  of  all  I  have  said  ag&inst 
mail-coaches,  Mr.  Piper  has  rendered  so  easy.     Friend  of  our  life  and  of  our  leisure,  he 
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secures  by  despatch  against  loss  of  time,  and  hj  the  best  of  coaches,  cattle,  and  the 
steadiest  of  drivers,  against  hazard  of  limb,  and  wafts  us,  as  well  as  onr  letters,  from 
Edinburgh  to  Cape  Wrath,  in  the  penning  of  a  paragraph. 

'^^Tien  my  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  make  Auld  Reekie  my  headquarters,  reserving 
the  privilege  of  exploring  in  all  directions,  I  began  to  explore  in  good  earnest  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  a  suitable  habitation.  "  And  whare  trew  ye  I  gaed?"  as  Sir 
Pertinax  says.  Not  to  George's  Square— nor  to  Charlotte  Square — nor  to  the  old  New 
Town — nor  to  the  new  New  Town — nor  to  the  Calton  Hill;  I  went  to  the  Canongate, 
and  to  the  very  portion  of  the  Canongate  in  which  I  had  formerly  been  immured, 
like  the  errant  knight,  prisoner  in  some  enchanted  castle,  where  spells  have  made  the 
ambient  air  impervious  to  the  unhappy  captive,  although  the  organs  of  sight  encountered 
no  obstacle  to  his  free  passage. 

Why  I  should  have  thought  of  pitching  my  tent  here  I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  it  was 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  freedom,  where  I  had  so  long  endured  the  bitterness  of  restraint ; 
on  the  principle  of  the  officer,  who,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  army,  ordered  his 
servant  to  continue  to  call  him  at  the  hour  of  parade,  simply  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  saying — "D — n  the  parade!"  and  turning  to  the  other  side  to  enjoy  his 
slumbers.  Or  perhaps  I  expected  to  find  in  the  vicinity  some  little  old-fashioned  house, 
having  somewhat  of  the  rus  in  urbCy  which  I  was  ambitious  of  enjoying.  Enough, 
I  went,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Canongate. 

I  stood  by  the  kennel,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  and,  my  mind  being  at  ease, 
my  bodily  organs  were  more  delicate.    I  was  more  sensible  than  heretofore,  that,  like  the 

trade  of  Pompey  in  Measure  for  Measure — it  did  in  some  sort ^pah — an  ounce  of 

civet,  good  apothecary ! — Turning  from  thence,  my  steps  naturally  directed  themselves 
to  my  own  humble  apartment,  where  my  little  Highland  landlady,  as  dapper  and  as  tight 
as  ever,  (for  old  women  wear  a  hundred  times  better  than  the  hard -wrought  seniors  of 
the  masculine  sex,)  stood  at  the  door  teecUing  to  herself  a  Highland  song  as  she  shook  a 
table  napkin  over  the  forestair,  and  then  proceeded  to  fold  it  up  neatly  for  future  service. 

"  How  do  you,  Janet  ?" 

"  Thank  ye,  good  sir,"  answered  my  old  friend,  without  looking  at  me;  "  but  ye  might 
as  weel  say  Mrs.  MacEvoy,  for  she  is  na  a*body's  Shanet — umph." 

"  You  must  be  rriT/  Janet,  thougli,  for  all  that — have  you  forgot  me  ? — Do  you  not 
remember  Chrystal  Croftangry?" 

Tlie  light,  kind-hearted  creature  threw  her  napkin  into  the  open  door,  skipped  down 
the  stair  like  a  fairy,  three  steps  at  once,  seized  me  by  the  hands, — both  hands, — jumped 
up,  and  actually  kissed  me.  I  was  a  little  ashamed ;  but  what  swain,  of  somewhere 
inclining  to  sixty,  could  resist  the  advances  of  a  fair  contemporary  ?  So  we  allowed  the 
full  degree  of  kindness  to  the  meeting, — honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense, — and  then  Janet 
entered  instantly  upon  business.  "  An'  ye'll  gae  in,  man,  and  see  your  auld  lodgings, 
nae  doubt,  and  Shanet  will  pay  ye  the  fifteen  shillings  of  change  that  ye  ran  away 
without,  and  without  bidding  Shanet  good-day. — But  never  mind,"  (nodding  good- 
humou redly,)  "  Shanet  saw  you  were  carried  for  the  time." 

By  this  time  we  were  in  my  old  quarters,  and  Janet,  with  her  bottle  of  cordial  in  one 
hand  and  the  glass  in  the  other,  had  forced  on  me  a  dram  of  usquebaugh,  distilled  with 
safiron  and  other  herbs,  after  some  old-fashioned  Highland  receipt.  Then  was  unfolded, 
out  of  many  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  the  reserved  sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  which  Janet 
had  treasured  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

"  Here  they  are,"  she  said,  in  honest  triumph,  "just  the  same  I  was  holding  out  to 
ye  when  ye  ran  as  if  ye  had  been  fey.  Shanet  has  had  siller,  and  Shanet  has  wanted 
siller,  mony  a  time  since  that — and  the  ganger  has  come,  and  the  factor  has  come,  and 
the  butcher  and  baker — Cot  bless  us — ^just  like  to  tear  poor  auld  Shanet  to  pieces ;  but 
she  took  good  care  of  Mr.  Croftangry's  fifteen  shillings." 
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"  But  what  if  I  had  never  come  back,  Janet?** 

'^  Och,  if  Shanet  had  heard  70U  were  dead,  she  would  hae  gien  it  to  the  poor  of  the 
chapel,  to  pray  for  Mr.  Croftangry,"  said  Janet,  crossing  herself,  for  she  was  a  Catholic  ; 
— "  you  maybe  do  not  think  it  would  do  you  cood,  but  the  blessing  of  the  poor  can 
never  do  no  harm." 

I  heartily  agreed  in  Janet*s  conclusion ;  and,  as  to  have  desired  her  to  consider  the 
hoard  as  her  own  property,  would  have  been  an  indelicate  return  to  her  for  the  upright- 
ness of  her  conduct,  I  requested  her  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  had  proposed  to  do  in  the 
event  of  my  death,  that  is,  if  she  knew  any  poor  people  of  merit  to  whom  it  might  be 
usefuL 

"  Ower  mony  of  them,"  raising  the  comer  of  her  checked  apron  to  her  eyes,  "  e'en 
ower  mony  of  them,  Mr.  Croftangry  — Och,  ay — there  is  the  puir  Highland  creatures 
frae  Glenshee,  that  cam  down  for  the  harvest,  and  are  lying  wi'  the  fever — ^five  shillings 
to  them,  and  half-a-crown  to  Bessie  MacEvoy,  whose  coodman,  puir  creature,  died  of  the 
frost,  being  a  shairman,  for  a'  the  whisky  he  could  drink  to  keep  it  out  o'  his  stamoch — 
and ^" 

But  she  suddenly  interrupted  the  bead-roll  of  her  proposed  charities,  and  assuming 
a  very  sage  look,  and  primming  up  her  little  chattering  mouth,  she  went  on  in  a  different 
tone — "  But,  och,  Mr.  Croftangry,  bethink  ye  whether  ye  will  not  need  a'  this  siller 
yoursell,  and  maybe  look  back  and  think  lang  for  ha'en  kiven  it  away,  whilk  is  a  creat 
sin  to  forthink  a  wark  o'  charity,  and  also  is  unlucky,  and,  moreover,  is  not  tlie  thought 
of  a  shentleman's  son  like  yoursell,  dear.  And  I  say  this,  that  ye  may  think  a  bit ;  for 
your  mother's  son  kens  that  ye  are  no  so  careful  as  you  should  be  of  the  gear,  and  I  hae 
tauld  ye  of  it  before,  jewel." 

I  assured  her  I  could  easily  spare  the  money,  without  risk  of  future  repentance ;  and 
she  went  on  to  infer,  that,  in  such  a  case,  "  Mr.  Crofltangry  had  grown  a  rich  man  in 
foreign  parts,  and  was  free  of  his  troubles  with  messengers  and  sheriff-officers,  and 
sidike  scum  of  the  earth,  and  Shanet  MacEvoy's  mother's  daughter  be  a  blithe  woman 
to  hear  it.  But  if  Mr.  Croftangry  was  in  trouble,  there  was  his  room,  and  his  ped,  and 
Shanet  to  wait  on  him,  and  tak  payment  when  it  was  quite  convenient." 

I  explained  to  Janet  my  situation,  in  which  she  expressed  unqualified  delight.  I  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  her  own  circumstances,  and,  though  she  spoke  cheerfully  and 
contentedly,  I  could  see  they  were  precarious.  I  had  paid  more  than  was  due ;  other 
lodgers  fell  into  an  opposite  error,  and  forgot  to  pay  Janet  at  all.  Then,  Janet  being 
ignorant  of  all  indirect  modes  of  screwing  money  out  of  her  lodgers,  others  in  the  same 
line  of  life,  who  were  sharper  than  the  poor  simple  Highland  woman,  were  enabled  to 
let  their  apartments  cheaper  in  appearance,  though  the  inmates  usually  found  them 
twice  as  dear  in  the  long-run. 

As  I  had  already  destined  my  old  landlady  to  be  my  housekeeper  and  governante, 
knowing  her  honesty,  good-nature,  and,  although  a  Scotchwoman,  her  cleanliness  and 
excellent  temper,  (saving  the  short  and  hasty  expressions  of  anger  which  Highlanders 
call  Vkfuffy)  I  now  proposed  the  plan  to  her  in  such  a  way  as  was  likely  to  make  it  most 
acceptable.  Very  acceptable  as  the  proposal  was,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  Janet,  however, 
took  a  day  to  consider  upon  it;  and  her  reflections  against  our  next  meeting  had 
suggested  only  one  objection,  which  was  singular  enough. 

"  My  honour,"  so  she  now  termed  me,  "  would  pe  for  biding  in  some  fine  street  apont 
the  town ;  now  Shanet  wad  ill  like  to  live  in  a  place  where  polish,  and  sheriffs,  and 
bailiffs,  and  sic  thieves  and  trash  of  the  world,  could  tak  puir  shentlemen  by  the  throat, 
just  because  they  wanted  a  wheen  dollars  in  the  sporran.  She  had  lived  in  the  bonny 
glen  of  Tomanthoulick — Cot,  an  ony  of  the  vermint  had  come  there,  her  father  wad  hae 
wared  a  shot  on  them,  and  he  could  hit  a  buck  within  as  mony  measured  yards  as  e'er 
a  man  of  his  clan.     And  the  place  here  was  sac  quiet  frae  them,  they  durstna  put  their 
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'  nose  owcr  the  gutter.  Shanet  owed  nobody  a  bodle,  pat  she  couldna  pide  to  see  honest 
folk  and  pretty  shentlemen  forced  away  to  prison  whether  they  would  or  no  5  and  then  if 
Shanet  was  to  lay  her  tangs  ower  ane  of  the  ragamuffin's  heads,  it  would  be,  maybe, 
that  the  law  would  gie't  a  hard  name." 

One  thing  I  have  learned  in  life, — never  to  speak  sense  when  nonsense  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well.  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  to  convince  this  practical  and 
disinterested  admirer  and  vindicator  of  liberty,  that  arrests  seldom  or  never  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  satisfy  her  of  their  justice  and  necessity,  would 
have  been  as  difficult  as  to  convert  her  to  the  Protestant  faith.  I  therefore  assured  her 
my  intention,  if  I  coidd  get  a  suitable  habitation,  was  to  remain  in  the  quarter  where 
she  at  present  dwelt.  Janet  gave  three  skips  on  the  floor,  and  uttered  as  many  short 
shrill  yells  of  joy ;  yet  doubt  almost  instantly  returned,  and  she  insisted  on  knowing 
what  possible  reason  I  could  have  for  making  my  residence  where  few  lived,  save  those 
whose  misfortunes  drove  them  thither.  It  occurred  to  me  to  answer  her  by  recounting 
the  legend  of  the  rise  of  my  family,  and  of  our  deriving  our  name  from  a  particular 
place  near  Ilolyrood  Palace.  This,  which  would  have  appeared  to  most  people  a  very 
absurd  reason  for  choosing  a  residence,  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Janet  MacEvoy. 

"  Och,  nae  doubt !  if  it  was  the  land  of  her  fathers,  there  was  nae  mair  to  be  said. 
Put  it  was  queer  that  her  family  estate  should  just  lie  at  the  town  tail,  and  covered  with 
houses,  where  the  King's  cows.  Cot  bless  them  hide  and  horn,  used  to  craze  upon.  It 
was  strange  changes."— She  mused  a  little,  and  then  added,  "  Put  it  is  something  better 
wi'  Croftangry  when  the  changes  is  frae  the  field  to  the  habited  place,  and  not  from  the 
place  of  habitation  to  the  desert;  for  Shanet,  her  nainsell,  kent  a  glen  where  there 
were  men  as  weel  as  there  may  be  in  Croftangry,  and  if  there  werena  altogether  sae 
mony  of  them,  they  were  as  good  men  in  their  tartan  as  the  others  in  their  broadcloth. 
And  there  were  houses  too ;  and  if  they  were  not  biggit  with  stane  and  lime,  and  lofted 
like  the  houses  at  Croftangry,  yet  they  served  the  purpose  of  them  that  lived  there ;  and 
mony  a  braw  bonnet,  and  mony  a  silken  snood,  and  comely  white  curch,  would  come 
out  to  gang  to  kirk  or  chapel  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  little  bairns  toddling  after  j  and 
now, — Och,  Och,  Ohellany,  Ohonari !  the  glen  is  desolate,  and  the  braw  snoods  and 
bonnets  are  gane,  and  the  Saxon's  house  stands  dull  and  lonely,  like  the  single  bare- 
breasted  rock  that  the  falcon  builds  on — the  falcon  that  drives  the  heathbird  frae  the 
glen." 

Janet,  like  many  Highlanders,  was  full  of  imagination ;  and,  when  melancholy  themes 
came  upon  her,  expressed  herself  almost  poetically,  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  Celtic 
language  in  which  she  thought,  and  in  which,  doubtless,  she  would  have  spoken,  had  I 
understood  Gaelic.  In  two  minutes  the  shade  of  gloom  and  regret  had  passed  from  her 
good-humoured  features,  and  she  was  again  the  little,  busy,  prating,  important  old 
woman,  undisputed  owner  of  one  flat  of  a  small  tenement  in  the  Abbey-yard,  and  about 
to  be  promoted  to  be  housekeeper  to  an  elderly  bachelor  gentleman,  Chrystal  Croft- 
angry, Esq. 

It  was  not  long  before  Janet's  local  researches  found  out  exactly  the  sort  of  place  I 
wanted,  and  there  we  settled.  Janet  was  afraid  I  would  not  be  satisfied,  because  it  is 
not  exactly  part  of  Croftangry  j  but  I  stopped  her  doubts,  by  assuring  her  it  had  been 
part  and  pendicle  thereof  in  my  forefather's  time,  which  passed  very  well. 

I  do  not  intend  to  possess  any  one  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  my  lodging ;  though, 
as  Bobadil  says,  "  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  since  the  cabin  is  convenient."  But  I  may 
state  in  general,  that  it  is  a  house  "  within  itself,"  or,  according  to  a  newer  phraseology 
in  advertisements,  self-contained,  has  a  garden  of  near  half  an  acre,  and  a  patch  of  ground 
with  trees  in  front.  It  boasts  five  rooms,  and  servants'  apartments — ^looks  in  front  upon 
the  palace,  and  from  behind  towards  the  hill  and  crags  of  the  King's  Park.  Fortunately 
the  place  had  a  name,  which,  with  a  little  improvement,  served  to  countenance  the 
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legend  which  I  had  imposed  on  Janet,  and  would  not  perhaps  have  been  sorry  if  I  had 
been  able  to  impose  on  myself.  It  was  called  Littlecrofl ;  we  have  dabbed  it  Little 
CrofVangry,  and  the  men  of  letters  belonging  to  the  Post  Office  have  sanctioned  the 
change,  and  deliver  letters  so  addressed.  Thus  I  am  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Chrystal  Croftangry  of  that  Ilk. 

My  establishment  consists  of  Janet,  an  under  maid-servant,  and  a  Highland  "wench 
for  Janet  to  exercise  her  Gaelic  upon,  with  a  handy  lad  who  can  lay  the  cloth,  and  take 
care  besides  of  a  pony,  on  which  I  find  my  way  to  Portobello  sands,  especially  when  the 
cavalry  have  a  drill;  for,  like  an  old  fool  as  I  am,  I  have  not  altogether  become 
indifferent  to  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  flash  of  weapons,  of  which,  though  no 
professional  soldier,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  see  something  in  my  youth.  For  wet 
mornings,  I  have  my  book — is  it  fine  weather,  I  visit,  or  I  wander  on  the  crags,  as  the 
humour  dictates.  My  dinner  is  indeed  solitary,  yet  not  quite  so  neither ;  for  though 
Andrews  waits,  Janet,  or, — as  she  is  to  all  the  world  but  her  master,  and  certain  old 
Highland  Grossips, — Mrs.  MacEvoy,  attends,  bustles  about,  and  desires  to  see  every 
thing  is  in  first-rate  order,  and  to  tell  me,  Cot  pless  us,  the  wonderful  news  of  the  Palace 
for  the  day.  When  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  I  light  my  cigar,  and  begin  to  husband 
a  pint  of  port,  or  a  glass  of  old  whisky  and  water,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  house  that  Janet 
takes  a  chair  at  some  distance,  and  nods  or  works  her  stocking,  as  she  may  be  disposed ; 
ready  to  speak,  if  I  am  in  the  talking  humour,  and  sitting  quiet  as  a  mouse  if  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  study  a  book  or  the  newspaper.  At  six  precisely  she  makes  my  tea, 
and  leaves  me  to  drink  it ;  and  then  occurs  an  interval  of  time  which  most  old  bachelors 
find  heavy  on  their  hands.  The  theatre  is  a  good  occasional  resource,  especially  if  Will 
Murray  acts,  or  a  bright  star  of  eminence  shines  forth ;  but  it  is  distant,  and  so  are  one 
or  two  public  societies  to  which  I  belong  ;  besides,  these  evening  walks  are  all  incompa- 
tible with  the  elbow-chair  feeling,  which  desires  some  employment  that  may  divert  the 
mind  without  fatiguing  the  body. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  this  literary 
undertaking.  I  must  have  been  the  Bonassus  himself  to  have  mistaken  myself  for 
a  genius,  yet  I  have  leisure  and  reflection  like  my  neighbours.  I  am  a  borderer  also 
between  two  generations,  and  can  point  out  more  perhaps  than  others  of  those  fading 
traces  of  anticjuity  which  are  daily  vanishing ;  and  I  know  many  a  modern  instance  and 
many  an  old  tradition,  and  therefore  I  ask — 

What  ails  roe,  I  may  not,  as  well  as  they, 

Rake  up  some  threadbare  tales,  that  mouldering  lay 

In  chimney  comers,  wont  by  Christmas  Arcs 

To  read  and  rock  to  sleep  our  ancient  sires? 

No  man  his  threshold  better  knows  than  I 

Brute's  first  arrival  and  first  victory. 

Saint  George's  sorrel  and  his  cross  of  blood, 

Arthur's  round  board  and  Caledonian  wood. 

No  shop  is  so  easily  set  up  as  an  antiquary's.  Like  those  of  the  lowest  order  of 
pawnbrokers,  a  commodity  of  rusty  iron,  a  bag  or  two  of  hobnails,  a  few  odd  shoebuckles, 
cashiered  kail-pots,  and  fire-irons  declared  incapable  of  service,  are  quite  sufiicient  to 
set  him  up.  If  he  add  a  sheaf  or  two  of  penny  ballads  and  broadsides,  he  is  a  great 
man — an  extensive  trader.  And  tlien — like  the  pawnbrokers  aforesaid,  if  the  author 
understands  a  little  legerdemain,  he  may,  by  dint  of  a  little  picking  and  stealing,  make 
the  inside  of  his  shop  a  great  deal  richer  than  the  out,  and  be  able  to  shew  you  tilings 
which  cause  those  who  do  not  understand  the  antiquarian  trick  of  clean  conveyance,  to 
wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  by  them. 

It  may  be  said,  that  antiquarian  articles  interest  but  few  customers,  and  that  we  may 
bawl  ourselves  as  rusty  as  the  wares  we  deal  in  without  any  one  asking  the  price  of 
our  merchandise.     But  I  do  not  rest  my  hopes  upon  this  department  of  my  labours 
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only.  I  propose  also  to  liave  a  corresponding  shop  tor  Sentiment,  and  Dialogues,  and 
Disquisition,  which  may  captivate  the  fancy  of  those  who  have  no  relisli,  as  the 
established  phrase  goes,  for  pure  antiquity ; — a  sort  of  green-grocer's  stall  erected  in 
front  of  my  ironmongery  wares,  garlanding  the  rusty  memorials  of  ancient  times,  with 
cresses,  cabbages,  leeks,  and  water  purpy. 

As  I  have  some  idea  that  I  am  writing  too  well  to  be  understood,  I  humble  myself 
to  ordinary  language,  and  aver,  with  becoming  modesty,  that  I  do  think  myself  capable 
of  sustaining  a  publication  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  as  like  to  the  Spectator  or  the 
Guardian,  the  Mirror  or  the  Lounger,  as  my  poor  abilities  may  be  able  to  accomplish. 
Not  that  I  have  any  purpose  of  imitating  Johnson,  whose  general  power  of  learning 
and  expression  I  do  not  deny,  but  many  of  whose  Ramblers  are  little  better  than  a  sort 
of  pageant,  where  trite  and  obvious  maxims  are  made  to  swagger  in  lofty  and  mystic 
language,  and  get  some  credit  only  because  they  are  not  easily  understood.  There  are 
some  of  the  great  Moralist's  papers  which  I  cannot  peruse  without  thinking  on  a  second- 
rate  masquerade,  where  the  best-known  and  least-esteemed  characters  in  town  march  in 
as  heroes,  and  sultans,  and  so  forth,  and,  by  dint  of  tawdry  dresses,  get  some  consider- 
ation until  they  are  found  out.  It  is  not,  however,  prudent  to  commence  with  throwing 
stones,  just  when  I  am  striking  out  windows  of  my  own. 

I  think  even  the  local  situation  of  Little  Croftangry  may  be  considered  as  favourable 
to  my  undertaking.  A  nobler  contrast  there  can  hardly  exist  than  that  of  the  huge 
city,  dark  with  the  smoke  of  ages,  and  groaning  with  the  various  sounds  of  active 
industry  or  idle  revel,  and  the  lofty  and  craggy  hill,  silent  and  solitary  as  the  grave ; 
one  exliibiting  the  full  tide  of  existence,  pressing  and  precipitating  itself  forward  with 
the  force  of  an  inundation ;  the  other  resembling  some  time-worn  anchorite,  whose  Hfe 
passes  as  silent  and  unobserved  as  the  slender  rill  which  escapes  unheard,  and  scarce 
seen,  from  the  fountain  of  his  patron  saint.  The  city  resembles  the  busy  temple 
where  the  modern  Comus  and  Mammon  hold  their  court,  and  thousands  sacrifice 
ease,  independence,  and  virtue  itself,  at  their  shrine ;  the  misty  and  lonely  mountain 
seems  as  a  throne  to  the  majestic  but  terrible  Genius  of  feudal  times,  when  the  same 
divinities  dispensed  coronets  and  domains  to  those  who  had  heads  to  devise,  and  arms  to 
execute,  bold  enterprises. 

I  have,  as  it  were,  the  two  extremities  of  tlie  moral  world  at  my  tlireshold.  From 
the  front  door,  a  few  minutes'  walk  brings  me  into  the  heart  of  a  wealthy  and  populous 
city;  as  many  paces  from  my  opposite  entrance,  phices  me  in  a  solitude  as  complete  as 
Zimmerman  could  have  desired.  Surely  with  such  aids  to  my  imagination,  I  may  write 
better  than  if  I  were  in  a  lodging  in  the  New  Town,  or  a  garret  in  the  old.  As  the 
Spaniard  says,  "  Viamos — Caracco! " 

I  have  not  chosen  to  publish  periodically,  my  reason  for  which  was  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  I  don't  like  to  be  hurried,  and  have  had  enough  of  duns  in  an  early  part  of 
my  life,  to  make  me  reluctant  to  hear  of,  or  see  one,  even  in  the  less  awful  shape  of  a 
printer's  devil.  But,  secondly,  a  periodical  paper  is  not  easily  extended  in  circulation 
beyond  the  quarter  in  which  it  is  published.  This  work,  if  published  in  fu^-itive 
numbers,  would  scarce,  without  a  high  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  bookseller,  be  raised 
above  the  Netlierbow,  and  never  could  be  expected  to  ascend  to  the  level  of  Prince's 
Street.  Now,  I  am  ambitious  that  my  compositions,  though  having  their  origin  in  this 
Valley  of  Holyrood,  should  not  only  be  extended  into  those  exalted  regions  I  have 
mentioned,  but  also  that  they  should  cross  the  Forth,  astonish  the  long  town  of  Kirkaldy, 
enchant  tlie  skippers  and  colliers  of  the  East  of  Fife,  venture  even  into  the  classic 
arcades  of  St.  Andrews,  and  travel  as  much  farther  to  the  north  as  the  breath  of 
applause  will  carry  their  sails.  As  for  a  southward  direction,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
in  my  fondest  dreams.  I  am  informed  that  Scottish  literature,  like  Scottish  whisky, 
Avill  be  presently  laid  under  a  prohibitory  duty.     But  enough  of  this.     If  any  reader  is 
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dull  enough  not  to  comprehend  the  advantages  which,  in  point  of  circulation^  a  compact 
book  has  over  a  collection  of  fugitive  numbers,  let  him  try  the  range  of  a  gun  loaded 
with  hail-shot,  against  that  of  the  same  piece  charged  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead 
consolidated  in  a  single  bullet 

Besides,  it  was  of  less  consequence  that  I  should  have  published  periodically,  since 
I  did  not  mean  to  solicit  or  accept  of  the  contributions  of  friends,  or  the  criticisms 
of  those  who  may  be  less  kindly  disposed.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  examples 
which  might  be  quoted,  I  will  establish  no  begging-box,  either  under  the  name  of  a 
lion's-head  or  an  ass's.  What  is  good  or  ill  shall  be  mine  own,  or  the  contribution  of 
friends  to  whom  I  may  have  private  access.  Many  of  my  voluntary  assistants  might 
be  cleverer  than  myself,  and  then  I  should  have  a  brilliant  article  appear  among  my 
chiller  effusions,  like  a  patch  of  lace  on  a  Scottish  cloak  of  Gralashiels  gray.  Some 
might  be  worse,  and  then  I  must  reject  them,  to  the  injury  of  the  feelings  of  the  writer, 
or  else  insert  them,  to  make  my  own  darkness  yet  more  opaque  and  palpable.  **  Let 
every  herring,"  says  our  old-fashioned  proverb,  "  hang  by  his  own  head." 

One  person,  however,  I  may  distinguish,  as  she  is  now  no  more,  who,  living  to  the 
utmost  term  of  human  life,  honoured  me  with  a  great  share  of  her  friendship,  as  indeed 
we  were  blood-relatives  in  the  Scottish  sense — Heaven  knows  how  many  degrees 
removed — and  friends  in  the  sense  of  Old  England.  I  mean  the  late  excellent  and 
regretted  Mrs.  Bethune  BalioL  But  as  I  design  this  admirable  picture  of  the  olden  time 
for  a  principal  character  in  my  work,  I  will  only  say  here,  that  she  knew  and  approved 
of  my  present  purpose ;  and  though  she  declined  to  contribute  to  it  while  she  lived, 
from  a  sense  of  digniBed  retirement,  which  she  thought  became  her  age,  sex,  and 
condition  in  life,  she  left  me  some  materials  for  carrying  on  my  proposed  work,  which 
I  coveted  when  I  heard  her  detail  them  in  conversation,  and  which  now,  when  I  have 
their  substance  in  her  own  handwriting,  I  account  far  more  valuable  than  any  thing 
I  have  myself  to  offer.  I  hope  the  mentioning  her  name  in  conjunction  with  my  own, 
will  give  no  offence  to  any  of  her  numerous  friends,  as  it  was  her  own  express  pleasure 
that  I  should  employ  the  manuscripts,  which  she  did  me  the  honour  to  bequeath  me,  in 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  now  used  them.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  I  have  disguised  names,  and  in  some  have  added  shading  and  colouring  to  bring 
out  the  narrative. 

Much  of  my  materials,  besides  these,  are  derived  from  friends,  living  or  dead.  The 
accuracy  of  some  of  these  may  be  doubtful,  in  which  case  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive, 
from  sufficient  authority,  the  correction  of  the  errors  which  must  cre^p  into  traditional 
documents.  The  object  of  the  whole  publication  is,  to  throw  some  light  on  the  manners 
of  Scotland  as  they  were,  and  to  contrast  them,  occasionally,  with  those  of  the  present 
day.  My  own  opinions  are  in  favour  of  our  own  times  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  so 
far  as  affords  means  for  exercising  the  imagination,  or  exciting  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  other  times.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  writer  or  a  reader  in  1826,  but  I  would  be 
most  interested  in  reading  or  relating  what  happened  from  half  a  century  to  a  century 
before.  We  have  the  best  of  it.  Scenes  in  which  our  ancestors  thought  deeply,  acted 
fiercely,  and  died  desperately,  are  to  us  tales  to  divert  the  tedium  of  a  winter's  evening, 
when  we  are  engaged  to  no  party,  or  beguile  a  summer's  morning,  when  it  is  too 
scorching  to  ride  or  walk. 

Yet  I  do  not  mean  that  my  essays  and  narratives  should  be  limited  to  Scotland. 
I  pledge  myself  to  no  particular  line  of  subjects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  say  with  Bums, 

Perhapt  it  may  turn  out  a  tang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  aermon. 

I  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  postscript  to  these  preliminary  chapters,  that  I  have 
had  recourse  to  MoliSre's  recipe,  and  read  my  manuscript  over  to  my  old  woman,  Janet 
MacEvoy. 
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The  dignity  of  being  consulted  delighted  Janet ;  and  Wilkie,  or  Allan,  would  have 
made  a  capital  sketch  of  her,  as  she  sat  upright  in  her  chair,  instead  of  her  ordinary 
lounging  posture,  knitting  her  stocking  systematically,  as  if  she  meant  erery  twist  of 
her  thread,  and  inclination  of  the  wires,  to  bear  burden  to  the  cadence  of  my  voice.  I  am 
afraid,  too,  that  I  myself  felt  more  delight  than  I  ought  to  have  done  in  my  own  com- 
position, and  read  a  little  more  oratorically  than  I  should  have  ventured  to  do  before  an 
auditor,  of  whose  applause  I  was  not  secure.  And  the  result  did  not  entirely  encourage 
my  plan  of  censorship.  Janet  did  indeed  seriously  incline  to  the  account  of  my  previous 
life,  and  bestowed  some  Highland  maledictions  more  emphatic  than  courteous  on  Christie 
Steele's  reception  of  a  "  slientlemans  in  distress,''  and  of  her  own  mistress's  house  too. 
I  omitted,  for  certain  reasons,  or  greatly  abridged,  what  related  to  herself.  But  when 
I  came  to  treat  of  my  general  views  in  publication,  I  saw  poor  Janet  was  entirely  thrown 
out,  though,  like  a  jaded  hunter,  panting,  puffing,  and  short  of  wind,  she  endeavoured 
at  least  to  keep  up  with  the  chase.  Or  rather  her  perplexity  made  her  look  all  the 
wliile  like  a  deaf  person  ashamed  of  his  infirmity,  who  does  not  understand  a  word  you 
ar^  saying,  yet  desires  you  to  believe  that  he  does  understand  you,  and  who  is  extremely 
jealous  that  you  suspect  his  incapacity.  When  she  saw  that  some  remark  was  necessary, 
she  resembled  exactly  in  her  criticism  the  devotee  who  pitched  on  the  "  sweet  word 
Mesopotamia,"  as  the  most  edifying  note  which  she  could  bring  away  from  a  sermon. 
She  indeed  hastened  to  bestow  general  praise  on  i^hat  she  said  was  all  "  very  fine ;"  but 
chiefiy  dwelt  on  what  I  had  said  about  Mr.  Timmerman,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  the 
German  philosopher,  and  supposed  he  must  be  of  the  same  descent  with  the  Highland 
clan  of  M*Intyre,  which  signifies  Son  of  the  Carpenter.  "  And  a  fery  honourable  name 
too — Shanet's  own  mither  was  a  M'lntyre." 

In  short,  it  was  plain  the  latter  part  of  my  introduction  was  altogether  lost  on  poor 
Janet,  and  so,  to  have  acted  up  to  Moliere's  system,  I  should  have  cancelled  the  whole, 
and  written  it  anew.  But  I  do  not  know  how  it  is;  I  retained,  I  suppose,  some 
tolerable  opinion  of  my  own  composition,  though  Janet  did  not  comprehend  it,  and  felt 
loath  to  retrench  those  delilahs  of  the  imagination,  as  Dryden  calls  them,  the  tropes  and 
figures  of  which  are  caviar  to  the  multitude.  Besides,  I  hate  re-writing,  as  much  as 
Falstaff  did  paying  back — it  is  a  double  labour.  So  I  determined  with  myself  to  consult 
Janet,  in  future,  only  on  such  things  as  were  within  the  limits  of  her  comprehension, 
and  hazard  my  arguments  and  ray  rhetoric  on  the  public  without  her  imprimatur. 
I  am  pretty  sure  she  will  "  applaud  it  done."  And  in  such  narratives  as  come  within 
her  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  I  shall,  as  I  first  intended,  take  the  benefit  of  her 
unsophisticated  judgment,  and  attend  to  it  deferentially — that  is,  when  it  happens  not 
to  be  in  peculiar  opposition  to  my  own ;  for,  after  all,  I  say,  with  Almanzor — 

Know  that  I  alone  am  king  of  me. 

The  reader  has  now  my  who  and  my  whereabout,  the  purpose  of  the  work,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  undertaken.  He  has  also  a  si)ecimen  of  the  author's 
talents,  and  may  judge  for  himself,  and  proceed,  or  send  back  the  volume  to  the  book- 
seller, as  his  own  taste  shall  determine. 
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MIL    CUOFTAXGRY's   account    of   3IRS.    BETIIUNE    BALIOL. 


The  moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler. 

CORIOLAKUS. 


J  HEN  we  set  out  on  the  jolly  voyage  of  life,  what  a  brave  fleet  there  is  around 
us,  as  stretching  our  fresh  canvass  to  the  breeze,  all  "  shipshape  and  Bristol 
fashion,"  pennons  flying,  music  playing,  cheering  each  other  as  we  pass,  we 
are  rather  amused  than  alarmed  when  some  awkward  comrade  goes  right 
ashore  for  want  of  pilotage ! — Alas  !  when  the  voyage  is  well  spent,  and  we  look  about 
us,  toil-worn  mariners,  how  few  of  our  ancient  consorts  still  remain  in  sight,  and  they, 
how  torn  and  wasted,  and,  like  ourselves,  struggling  to  keep  as  long  as  possible  off  the 
fatal  shore,  against  which  we  are  all  finally  drifting ! 

I  felt  this  very  trite  but  melancholy  truth  in  all  its  force  the  other  day,  when  a  packet 
with  a  black  seal  arrived,  containing  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  my  late  excellent  friend 
Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  and  marked  with  the  fatal  indorsation,  "  To  be  delivered 
according  to  address,  after  I  shall  be  no  more."  A  letter  from  her  executors  accom- 
panied the  packet,  mentioning  that  they  had  found  in  her  will  a  bequest  to  me  of  a 
painting  of  some  value,  wliich  she  stated  would  just  fit  the  space  above  my  cupboard,  and 
fifty  guineas  to  buy  a  ring.  And  thus  I  separated,  with  all  the  kindness  which  we  had 
maintained  for  many  years,  from  a  friend,  who,  though  old  enough  to  have  been  the 
companion  of  my  mother,  was  yet,  in  gaiety  of  spirits,  and  admirable  sweetness  of  temper, 
capable  of  being  agreeable,  and  even  animating  society,  for  those  who  write  themselves 
in  the  vaward  of  youth ;  an  advantage  which  I  have  lost  for  these  five-and-thirty  years. 
The  contents  of  the  packet  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing,  and  have  partly  hinted  at 
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them  in  the  last  chapter.  But,  to  instruct  the  reader  in  the  particulars,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  indulge  myself  with  recalling  the  virtues  and  agreeable  qualities  of  my  late 
friend,  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  her  manners  and  habits. 

Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol  was  a  person  of  quality  and  fortune,  as  these  are  esteemed 
in  Scotland.  Her  family  was  ancient,  and  her  connections  honourable.  She  was  not 
fond  of  specially  indicating  her  exact  age,  but  her  juvenile  recollections  stretched  back- 
wards till  before  the  eventful  year  1745 ;  and  she  remembered  the  Highland  clans  being 
in  possession  of  the  Scottish  capital,  though  probably  only  aa  an  indistinct  vision.  Her 
fortune,  independent  by  her  father's  bequest,  was  rendered  opulent  by  the  death  of  more 
than  one  brave  brother,  who  fell  successively  in  the  service  of  their  country ;  so  that  the 
family  estates  became  vested  in  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  ancient  house  of  Bethune 
Baliol.  My  intimacy  was  formed  with  the  excellent  lady  after  this  event,  and  when  she 
was  already  something  advanced  in  age. 

She  inhabited,  when  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  regularly  spent  the  winter  season,  one 
of  those  old  hotels,  which,  till  of  late,  were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Canongate,  and  of  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  which,  separated  from  the  street, 
now  dirty  and  vulgar,  by  paved  courts,  and  gardens  of  some  extent,  made  amends  for  an 
indifferent  access,  by  shewing  something  of  aristocratic  state  and  seclusion,  when  you 
were  once  admitted  within  their  precincts.  They  have  pulled  her  house  down ;  for, 
indeed,  betwixt  building  and  burning,  every  ancient  monument  of  the  Scottish  capital  is 
now  likely  to  be  utterly  demolished.  I  pause  on  the  recollections  of  the  place,  however ; 
and  since  nature  has  denied  a  pencil  when  she  placed  a  pen  in  my  hand,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  words  answer  the  purpose  of  delineation. 

Baliol's  Lodging,  so  was  the  mansion  named,  reared  its  high  stack  of  chimneys,  among 
which  were  seen  a  turret  or  two,  and  one  of  those  small  projecting  platforms  called 
bartizans,  above  the  mean  and  modem  buildings  which  line  the  south  side  of  the 
Canongate,  towards  the  lower  end  of  that  street,  and  not  distant  from  the  Palace.  A 
parte  cochkre^  having  a  wicket  for  foot  passengers,  was,  upon  due  occasion,  unfolded  by 
a  lame  old  man,  tall,  grave,  and  thin,  who  tenanted  a  hovel  beside  the  gate,  and  acted  as 
porter.  To  this  office  he  had  been  promoted  by  my  friend's  charitable  feelings  for  an 
old  soldier,  and  partly  by  an  idea,  that  his  head,  which  was  a  very  fine  one,  bore  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of  Lusignan.  He  was  a  man  saturnine, 
silent,  and  slow  in  his  proceedings,  and  would  never  open  the  pQ7*te  coMre  to  a  hackney 
coach ;  indicating  the  wicket  with  his  finger,  as  the  proper  passage  for  all  who  came  in 
that  obscure  vehicle,  which  was  not  permitted  to  degrade  with  its  ticketed  presence  the 
dignity  of  Baliors  Lodging.  I  do  not  think  this  peculiarity  would  have  met  with  his 
lady's  approbation,  any  more  than  the  occasional  partiality  of  Lusignan,  or,  as  mortals 
called  him,  Archy  Macready,  to  a  dram.  But  Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  conscious  that, 
in  case  of  conviction,  she  could  never  have  prevailed  upon  herself  to  dethrone  the  King 
of  Palestine  from  the  stone  bench  on  which  he  sat  for  hours  knitting  his  stocking, 
refused,  by  accrediting  the  intelligence,  even  to  put  him  upon  his  trial;  well  judging 
that  he  would  observe  more  wholesome  caution  if  he  conceived  his  character  unsuspected, 
than  if  he  were  detected,  and  suffered  to  pass  unpunished.  For  after  all,  she  said,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  dismiss  an  old  Highland  soldier  for  a  peccadillo  so  appropriate  to  his 
country  and  profession. 

The  stately  gate  for  carriages,  or  the  humble  accommodation  for  foot-passengers, 
admitted  into  a  narrow  and  short  passage,  running  between  two  rows  of  lime-trees, 
whose  green  foliage,  during  the  spring,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  swart  complexion 
of  tlie  two  walls  by  the  side  of  which  they  grew.  This  access  led  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  which  was  formed  by  two  gable  ends,  notched,  and  having  their  windows  adorned 
with  heavy  architectural  ornaments ;  they  joined  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  a  half 
circular  tower,  which  contained  the  entrance  and  the  staircase,  occupied  the  point  of 
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junction,  and  rounded  the  acute  angle.  One  of  other  two  sides  of  the  little  court,  in 
which  there  was  just  sufficient  room  to  turn  a  carriage,  was  occupied  by  some  low 
buildings  answering  the  purpose  of  offices;  the  other,  by  a  parapet  surrounded  bj  % 
highly-ornamented  iron  railing,  twined  round  with  honeysuckle  and  other  parasitical 
shrubs,  which  permitted  the  eye  to  peep  into  a  pretty  suburban  garden,  extending  down 
to  the  road  called  the  South  Back  of  the  Canongate,  and  boasting  a  number  of  old  treea^ 
many  flowers,  and  even  some  fruit.  We  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  the  extreme  clean- 
liness of  the  court-yard  was  such  as  intimated  that  mop  and  pail  had  done  their  utmost  in 
that  favoured  spot,  to  atone  for  the  general  dirt  and  dinginess  of  the  quarter  where 
the  premises  were  situated. 

Over  the  doorway  were  the  arms  of  Bethune  and  Baliol,  with  various  other  devices 
carved  in  stone ;  the  door  itself  was  studded  with  iron  nails,  and  formed  of  black  oak  ; 
an  iron  rasp,*  as  it  was  called,  was  placed  on  it,  instead  of  a  knocker,  for  the  purpose  of 
summoning  the  attendants.  He  who  usually  appeared  at  the  summons  was  a  smart  lad, 
in  a  handsome  livery,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Martha's  gardener  at  Mount  BalioL  Now  and 
then  a  servant  girl,  nicely  but  plainly  dressed,  and  fully  accoutred  with  stockings  and 
shoes,  would  perform  this  duty;  and  twice  or  thrice  I  remember  being  admitted  bjr 
Beaufiet  himself,  whose  exterior  looked  as  much  like  that  of  a  clergyman  of  rank  as  the 
butler  of  a  gentleman's  family.  He  had  been  valet-de-chambre  to  the  last  Sir  Richard 
Bethune  Baliol,  and  was  a  person  highly  trusted  by  the  present  lady.  A  full  stand,  aa 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  of  garments  of  a  dark  colour,  gold  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and 
at  the  knees  of  his  breeches,  with  his  hair  regularly  dressed  and  powdered,  announced 
him  to  be  a  domestic  of  trust  and  importance.     His  mistress  used  to  say  of  him. 

He's  sad  and  civil, 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes. 

As  no  one  can  escape  scandal,  some  said  that  Beauflet  made  a  rather  better  thing  of 
the  place  than  the  modesty  of  his  old-fashioned  wages^would,  unassisted,  have  amounted 
to.  But  the  man  was  always  very  civil  to  me.  He  had  been  long  in  the  family ;  had 
eryoyed  legacies,  and  laid  by  a  something  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  now  enjoys 
ease  with  dignity,  in  as  far  as  his  newly -married  wife,  Tibbie  Shortacres,  will  permit 
1dm. 

The  Lodging — Dearest  reader,  if  you  are  tired,  pray  pass  over  the  next  four  or  five 
pages — was  not  by  any  means  so  large  as  its  external  appearance  led  people  to  conjecture. 
The  interior  accommodation  was  much  cut  up  by  cross  walls  and  long  passages,  and  that 
neglect  of  economizing  space  which  characterizes  old  Scottish  architecture.  But  there 
was  far  more  room  than  my  old  friend  required,  even  when  she  had,  as  was  often  the 
case,  four  or  five  young  cousins  under  her  protection ;  and  I  believe  much  of  the  house 
was  unoccupied.  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  never,  in  my  presence,  shewed  herself  so  much 
ofiended,  as  once  with  a  meddling  person  who  advised  her  to  have  the  windows  of  these 
supernumerary  apartments  built  up,  to  save  the  tax.  She  said  in  ire,  that,  while  she 
lived,  the  light  of  God  should  visit  the  house  of  her  fathers ;  and  while  she  had  a  penny 
king  and  country  should  have  their  due.     Indeed  she  was  punctiliously  loyal,  even  in 

*  The  ingenious  Mr.  R.  Chambers,  in  his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  foigotten  rasp 
orrisp: — 

"  This  house  had  a  pin  or  risp  at  the  door,  instead  of  the  more  modem  convenience,  a  knocker.  The  pin,  rendered 
interesting  by  the  figure  which  it  makes  in  Scottish  song,  was  formed  of  a  small  rod  of  iron,  twisted  or  notched,  which 
was  placed  perpendicularly,  starting  out  a  little  from  the  door,  and  bore  a  small  ring  of  the  same  metal,  which  an  applicant 
for  admittance  drew  rapidly  up  and  down  the  nicki,  so  as  to  produce  a  grating  sound.  Sometimes  the  rod  was  aimply 
stretched  across  the  vizzying  hole,  a  convenient  aperture  through  which  the  porter  could  take  cognisance  of  the  persoa 
applying;  in  which  case  it  acted  also  as  a  stanchion.  These  were  almost  all  disused  about  sixty  years  ago,  when  knockers 
were  generally  substituted  as  more  genteel.  But  knockers  at  that  time  did  not  long  remain  in  repute,  though  they  have 
never  been  altogether  superseded,  even  by  bells,  in  the  Old  Town.  The  comparative  merit  of  knockers  and  pins  waa  for  a 
long  time  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  many  knockers  got  their  heads  twisted  off  in  the  course  of  the  dispute." — Chambxbs's 
Traditions  of  Edinburgh. 
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that  most  staggering  test  of  loyalty,  the  payment  of  imposts.  Mr.  Beaufiet  told  me  he 
was  ordered  to  offer  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  person  who  collected  the  income  tax,  and  that 
the  poor  man  was  so  overcome  by  a  reception  so  nnwontedly  generous,  that  he  had  well- 
nigh  fainted  on  the  spot. 

You  entered  by  a  matted  anteroom  into  the  eating  parlour,  filled  with  old-fashioned 
furniture,  and  hung  with  family  portraits,  which,  excepting  one  of  Sir  Bernard  Bethune, 
in  James  the  Sixth's  time,  said  to  be  by  Jameson,  were  exceedingly  frightful.  A  saloon, 
as  it  was  called,  a  long  narrow  chamber,  led  out  of  the  dining-parlour,  and  served  for  a 
drawing-room.  It  was  a  pleasant  apartment,  looking  out  upon  the  south  flank  of 
Holyrood-house,  the  gigantic  slope  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  girdle  of  lofty  rocks  called 
Salisbury  Crags  ;*  objects  so  rudely  wild,  that  the  mind  can  hardly  conceive  them  to 
exist  in  the  vicinage  of  a  populous  metropolis.  The  paintings  of  the  saloon  came  from 
abroad,  and  had  some  of  them  much  merit.  To  see  the  best  of  them,  however,  you  must 
be  admitted  into  the  very  penetralia  of  the  temple,  and  allowed  to  draw  the  tapestry 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon,  and  enter  Mrs.  Martha's  own  special  dressing-ioom. 
This  was  a  charming  apartment,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  form,  it 
had  so  many  recesses,  which  were  filled  up  with  shelves  of  ebony,  and  cabinets  of  japan 
and  or  molu;  some  for  holding  books,  of  which  Mrs.  Martha  had  an  admirable  collection, 
some  for  a  display  of  ornamental  china,  others  for  shells  and  similar  curiosities.  In  a 
little  niche,  half  screened  by  a  curtain  of  crimson  silk,  was  disposed  a  suit  of  tilting 
armour  of  bright  steel,  inlaid  with  silver,  which  had  been  worn  on  some  memorable 
occasion,  by  Sir  Bernard  Bethune,  already  mentioned ;  while  over  the  canopy  of  the 
niche,  hung  the  broadsword  with  which  her  father  had  attempted  to  change  the  fortunes 
of  Britain  in  1715,  and  the  spontoon  which  her  elder  brother  bore  when  he  was  leading 
on  a  company  of  the  Black  Watchf  at  Fontenoy. 

There  were  some  Italian  and  Flemish  pictures  of  admitted  authenticity,  a  few  genuine 
bronzes  and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  which  her  brothers  or  herself  had  picked  up  while 
abroad.  In  short,  it  was  a  place  where  the  idle  were  tempted  to  become  studious,  the 
studious  to  grow  idle — where  the  grave  might  find  matter  to  make  them  gay,  and  the 
gay  subjects  for  gravity. 

That  it  might  maintain  some  title  to  its  name,  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  the  lady's 
dressing-room  exhibited  a  superb  mirror,  framed  in  silver  filigree  work ;  a  beautiful  toilet, 
the  cover  of  which  was  of  Flanders  lace ;  and  a  set  of  boxes  corresponding  in  materials 
and  work  to  the  frame  of  the  mirror. 

This  dressing  apparatus,  however,  was  mere  matter  of  parade :  Mrs.  Martha  Bethune 
Baliol  always  went  through  the  actual  duties  of  the  toilet  in  an  inner  apartment,  which 
corresponded  with  her  sleeping-room  by  a  small  detached  staircase.  There  were,  I  believe, 
more  than  one  of  those  turnpike  stairs,  as  they  were  called,  about  the  house,  by  which 
the  public  rooms,  all  of  which  entered  through  each  other,  were  accommodated  with 
separate  and  independent  modes  of  access.  In  the  little  boudoir  we  have  described, 
Mrs.  Martha  Baliol  had  her  choicest  meetings.  She  kept  early  hours ;  and  if  you  went 
in  the  morning,  you  must  not  reckon  that  space  of  day  as  extending  beyond  three  o'clock, 
or  four  at  the  utmost.  These  vigilant  habits  were  attended  with  some  restraint  on  her 
visiters,  but  they  were  indemnified  by  your  always  finding  the  best  society,  and  the  best 
information,  which  was  to  be  had  for  the  day  in  the  Scottish  capital.  Without  at  all 
affecting  the  blue  stocking,  she  liked  books — they  amused  her — and  if  the  authors  were 
persons  of  character,  she  thought  she  owed  them  a  debt  of  civility,  which  she  loved  to 
discharge  by  personal  kindness.     When  she  gave  a  dinner  to  a  small  party,  which  she  did 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  fiowles  derives  the  name  of  these  crags,  as  of  the  Episcopal  city  in  the  west  of  England,  from  the  same 
root ;  both,  in  his  opinion,  which  he  very  ably  defends  and  illustrates,  having  been  Uie  sites  of  druidical  temples. 

t  The  well-known  original  designation  of  the  gallant  42d  Regiment.  Being  the  first  corps  raised  for  the  royal  service  in 
the  Highlands,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  national  garb,  they  were  thus  named  from  the  contrast  which  their  dark  tartans 
furnished  to  the  scarlet  and  white  of  the  other  regiments. 
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now  and  then,  she  had  the  good  nature  to  look  for,  and  the  good  luck  to  discover,  what 
sort  of  people  suited  each  other  best,  and  chose  her  company  as  Duke  Theseus  did  his 
hounds, 

matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 

Each  under  each.* 

SO  that  every  guest  could  take  his  part  in  the  cry;  instead  of  one  mighty  Tom  of  a 
fellow,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  silencing  all  besides,  by  the  tremendous  depth  of  his  diapason. 
On  such  occasions  she  afforded  clibre  exquise ;  and  every  now  and  then  there  was  some 
dish  of  French,  or  even  Scottish  derivation,  which,  as  well  as  the  numerous  assortment 
of  vim  exti'aordlnaires  produced  by  Mr.  Beauffet,  gave  a  sort  of  antique  and  foreign 
air  to  the  entertainment,  which  rendered  it  more  interesting. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  asked  to  such  parties  ;  and  not  less  so  to  be  invited  to  the 
early  conversazione,  which,  in  spite  of  fashion,  by  dint  of  the  best  coffee,  the  finest  tea, 
and  cfiasse  cafe  that  would  have  called  the  dead  to  life,  she  contrived  now  and  then  to 
assemble  in  her  saloon  already  mentioned,  at  the  unnatural  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening. 
At  such  times,  the  cheerful  old  lady  seemed  to  enjoy  herself  so  much  in  the  happiness 
of  her  guests,  that  they  exerted  themselves,  in  turn,  to  prolong  her  amusement  and  their 
own  ;  and  a  certain  charm  was  excited  around,  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  which  was  founded  on  the  general  desire  of  every  one  present  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  common  amusement. 

But,  although  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  wait  on  my  excellent  friend 
in  the  morning,  or  be  invited  to  her  dinner  or  evening  parties,  I  prized  still  higher  the 
right  which  I  had  ac^iuired,  by  old  acquaintance,  of  visiting  Baliol's  Lodging,  upon 
the  chance  of  finding  its  venerable  inliabitant  preparing  for  tea,  just  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  It  was  only  to  two  or  three  old  friends  that  she  permitted  this  freedom, 
nor  was  this  sort  of  chance-party  ever  allowed  to  extend  itself  beyond  five  in  number. 
The  answer  to  those  who  came  later,  announced  that  the  company  was  fiUed  up  for  the 
evening;  which  had  the  double  effect,  of  making  those  who  waited  on  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol 
in  this  unceremonious  manner  punctual  in  observing  her  hour,  and  of  adding  the  zest  of 
a  little  difficulty  to  the  eiyoyment  of  the  party. 

It  more  fre(j[uently  happened  that  only  one  or  two  persons  partook  of  this  refresh- 
ment on  the  same  evening ;  or,  supposing  the  case  of  a  single  gentleman,  Mrs.  Martha, 
though  slie  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  him  to  her  boudoir,  after  the  privilege  of  the 
French  and  the  old  Scottish  school,  took  care,  as  she  used  to  say,  to  preserve  all  possible 
propriety,  by  commanding  the  attendance  of  her  principal  female  attendant,  Mrs.  Alice 
Lambskin,  who  might,  from  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  her  api>earance,  have  sufficed  to 
matronize  a  whole  boarding  school,  instead  of  one  maiden  lady  of  eighty  and  upwards. 
As  the  weather  permitted,  Mrs.  Alice  sat  duly  remote  from  the  company  in  a  fauteuil 
behind  the  projecting  chimney-piece,  or  in  the  embrazure  of  a  window,  and  prosecuted 
in  Carthusian  silence,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  a  piece  of  embroidery,  which  seemed  no 
bad  emblem  of  eternity. 

But  I  have  neglected  all  this  while  to  introduce  my  friend  herself  to  the  reader,  at 
least  so  far  as  words  can  convey  the  peculiarities  by  which  her  appearance  and  con- 
versation were  distinguished. 

A  little  woman,  with  ordinary  features,  and  an  ordinary  form,  and  hair,  which  in 
youth  had  no  decided  colour,  we  may  believe  Mrs.  Martha,  when  she  said  of  herself 
that  she  was  never  remarkable  for  personal  channs ;  a  modest  admission,  which  was 
readily  confirmed  by  certain  old  ladies,  her  contemporaries,  who,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  useful  advantages  which  they  more  than  hinted  had  been  fi)rmerly  their  own 
share,  were  now,  in  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  far  inferior  to 
my  accomplished  friend.     Mrs.  Martha's  features  had  been  of  a  kind  which  might  be 

*  Shakfpcare'fi  Midjiuninier  Night's  Dream.  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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sidd  to  wear  well ;  their  irregalarity  was  now  of  little  oonaequenee,  ammaled  as  U167 
were  by  the  vivacitj  of  her  conversation ;  her  teeth  were  excellent^  and  her  eje% 
although  inclining  to  gray,  were  lively,  laughing,  and  undimmed  by  time.  A  alight 
shade  of  complexion,  more  brilliant  than  her  years  promised,  subjected  my  friend, 
amongst  strangers,  to  the  suspicion  of  having  stretched  her  foreign  habits  as  far  as  the 
prudent  touch  of  the  rouge.  But  it  was  a  calumny;  for  when  telling  or  listening  to  an 
interesting  and  affecting  story,  I  have  seen  her  colour  come  and  go  as  if  it  played  on 
the  cheek  of  eighteen. 

Her  hair,  whatever  its  former  deficiencies,  was  now  the  most  beautiful  white  that  time 
could  bleach,  and  was  disposed  with  some  degree  of  pretension,  though  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible,  so  as  to  appear  neatly  smoothed  under  a  cap  of  Flanders  lace,  of  an 
old-fashioned,  but,  as  I  thought,  of  a  very  handsome  form,  which  undoubtedly  has  a 
name,  and  I  would  endeavour  to  recur  to  it,  if  I  thought  it  would  make  my  description 
a  bit  more  intelligible.  I  think  I  have  heard  her  say  these  favourite  caps  had  been  her 
mother's,  and  had  come  in  fashion  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  wig  used  by  the  gentlemen 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  RamiUies.  The  rest  of  her  dress  was  always  rather 
costly  and  distinguished,  especially  in  the  evening.  A  silk  or  satin  gown,  of  some  colour 
becoming  her  age,  and  of  a  form  which,  though  complying  to  a  certain  degree  with  the 
present  fashion,  had  always  a  reference  to  some  more  distant  period,  was  garnished  with 
triple  ruffles ;  her  shoes  had  diamond  buckles,  and  were  raised  a  little  at  heel,  an 
advantage  which,  possessed  in  her  youth,  she  allied  her  size  would  not  permit  her  to 
forego  in  her  old  age.  She  always  wore  rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  valuer 
either  for  the  materials  or  the  workmanship ;  nay,  perhaps  she  was  a  little  profuse  in 
this  species  of  display.  But  she  wore  them  as  subordinate  matters^  to  which  the  habit 
of  being  constantly  in  high  life  rendered  her  indifferent  She  wore  them  because  her 
rank  required  it ;  and  thought  no  more  of  them  as  articles  of  finery,  than  a  gentleman 
dressed  for  dinner  thinks  of  his  clean  linen  and  weU-bmshed  coat,  the  consdonsness  of 
which  embarrasses  the  rustic  beau  on  a  Sunday. 

Now  and  then,  however,  if  a  gem  or  ornament  chanced  to  be  noticed  for  its  beau^  or 
singularity,  the  observation  usually  led  the  way  to  an  entertaining  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  acquired,  or  the  person  from  whom  it  had  descended  to  its  present 
possessor.  On  such  and  similar  occasions  my  old  friend  spoke  willingly,  which  is  not 
uncommon ;  but  she  also,  which  is  more  rare,  spoke  remarkably  well,  and  had  in  her 
little  narratives  concerning  foreign  parts,  or  former  days,  which  formed  an  interesting 
part  of  her  conversation,  the  singular  art  of  dismissing  aU  the  usual  protracted  tautology 
respecting  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  which  is  apt  to  settle  like  a  mist  upon  the 
cold  and  languid  tales  of  age,  and  at  the  same  time  of  bringing  forward,  dwelling  upon, 
and  illustrating,  those  incidents  and  characters  which  give  point  and  interest  to  the  story. 

She  had,  as  we  have  hinted,  travelled  a  good  deal  in  foreign  countries :  for  a  brother, 
to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  had  been  sent  upon  various  missions  of  national 
importance  to  the  continent,  and  she  had  more  than  once  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
accompanying  him.  This  furnished  a  great  addition  to  the  information  which  she  could 
supply,  especially  during  the  last  war,  when  the  continent  was  for  so  many  years 
hermetically  sealed  against  the  English  nation.  But,  besides,  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol 
visited  distant  countries,  not  in  the  modern  fashion,  when  English  travel  in  caravans 
together,  and  see  in  France  and  Italy  little  besides  the  same  society  which  they  might 
have  enjoyed  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  she  mingled,  when  abroad,  with  the  natives  of 
those  countries  she  visited,  and  enjoyed  at  once  the  advantage  of  their  society,  and  the 
pleasure  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  her  becoming  habituated  with  foreign  manners,  jMts.  Bethune  Baliol 
had,  perhaps,  acquired  some  slight  tincture  of   them  herself.      Yet  I  was   always  . 
persuaded,  that  the  peculiar  vivacity  of  look  and  manner — the  pointed  and  appropriate 
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action — ^with  which  she  accompanied  what  she  said — ^the  use  of  the  gold  and  gemmed 
tabatih^e^  or  rather  I  should  say  horibonnikre^  (for  she  took  no  snuff,  and  the  little  box 
contained  only  a  few  pieces  of  candied  angelioa,  or  some  such  lady-like  sweetmeat,) 
were  of  real  old-fashioned  Scottish  growth,  and  such  as  might  have  graced  the  tea-table 
of  Susannah,  Countess  of  Eglinton,*  the  patroness  of  Allan  Ramsay,  or  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Colonel  Ogilvy,  who  was  another  mirror  by  whom  the  maidens  of  Auld  Reekie 
were  required  to  dress  themselves.  Although  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  other 
countries,  her  manners  had  been  chiefly  formed  in  her  own,  at  a  time  when  great  folk 
lived  within  little  space,  and  when  the  distinguished  name  of  the  highest  society  gave  to 
Edinburgh  the  kclat^  which  we  now  endeavour  to  derive  from  the  imbounded  expense 
and  extended  circle  of  our  pleasures. 

I  was  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  dialect  which  Mrs. 
Baliol  used.  It  was  Scottish,  decidedly  Scottish,  often  containing  phrases  and  words 
little  used  in  the  present  day.  But  then  her  tone  and  mode  of  pronunciation  were  as 
different  from  the  usual  accent  of  the  ordinary  Scotch  patois,  as  the  accent  of  St.  James's 
is  from  that  of  Billingsgate.  The  vowels  were  not  pronounced  much  broader  than  in 
the  Italian  language,  and  there  was  none  of  the  disagreeable  drawl  which  is  so  offensive 
to  southern  ears.  In  short,  it  seemed  to  be  the  Scottish  as  spoken  by  the  ancient  court 
of  Scotland,  to  which  no  idea  of  vulgarity  could  be  attached  ;  and  the  lively  manner 
and  gestures  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  were  so  completely  in  accord  with  the 
sound  of  the  voice  and  the  style  of  talking,  that  I  cannot  assign  them  a  different  origin. 
In  long  derivation,  perhaps,  the  manners  of  the  Scottish  court  might  have  been 
originally  formed  on  that  of  France,  to  which  it  had  certainly  some  affinity ;  but  I  will 
live  and  die  in  the  belief,  that  those  of  Mrs.  Baliol,  as  pleasing  as  they  were  peculiar, 
came  to  her  by  direct  descent  from  the  high  dames  who  anciently  adorned  with  their 
presence  the  royal  halls  of  Holyrood. 

*  Susannah  Kennedy,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Cullean,  Bart.,  by  Elizabeth  Lesly,  daughter  of  Darid  lK>rd 
Newark,  third  wife  of  Alexander  0th  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  mother  of  the  10th  and  11th  Earls.  She  survived  her  husband, 
who  died  1729,  no  leas  than  flfly-seven  years,  and  died  March,  1780,  in  her  9 1st  year.  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd, 
published  1726,  is  dedicated  to  her,  in  verse,  by  Hamilton  of  Bangour. 
The  following  account  of  this  distinguished  lady  is  taken  from  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  by  Mr.  Croker :— 
"  Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  only  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Stair,  married  in  1700,  to  Hugh,  Third  Earl  of  Loudona.  Slie 
died  in  1777,  aged  ont  hundred.  Of  thb  venerable  lady,  and  of  the  Countess  of  Eglintoune,  whom  Johnson  visited  next  day, 
he  thus  speaks  in  his  Journey. — '  Length  of  life  is  distributed  impartially  to  very  diflerent  modes  of  life,  in  very  different 
climates ;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater  examples  of  age  than  the  Lowlands,  where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies  of 
high  quality,  one  of  whom  (Lady  Loudon)  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  presided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise  of  aU  her 
powers:  and  the  other,  (Lady  Eglintoune,)  had  attained  her  eighty -fourth  year,  without  any  diminution  of  her  Tlvacity,  and 
little  reason  to  accuse  time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty.'" 

»     .  *  •  ♦  •  • 

"  Lady  Eglintoune,  though  she  was  now  in  her  eighty-flflh  year,  and  had  lived  in  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  almost 
half  a  century,  was  still  a  very  agreeable  woman.  She  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Kennedy,  and  had  all  the  elevation  wUeh 
the  consciousness  of  such  birth  inspires.  Her  figure  was  mi^estic,  her  manners  high-bred,  her  reading  extensive,  and  her 
conversation  elegant.  She  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  gay  circles  of  life,  and  the  patroness  of  poets.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
delighted  with  his  reception  here.  Her  principles  in  church  and  state  were  congenial  with  his.  She  knew  all  his  merit,  and 
had  heard  much  of  him  from  her  son,  Earl  Alexander,  who  loved  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  talents  in  every 
department** 

•  ««••« 

'*  In  the  course  of  'our  conversation  this  day,  it  came  out  that  Lady  Eglintoune  was  married  the  year  bef(»ie  Dr.  Johnson 
was  bom  :  upon  which  she  graciously  said  to  him,  that  she  might  have  been  his  mother,  and  that  she  now  adopted  him, 
and  when  we  were  going  away,  she  embraced  him,  saying,  '  My  dear  son,  farewell !'  My  friend  was  much  pleased  with  this 
day's  entertainment,  and  owned  that  I  had  done  well  to  force  him  out." 

"  At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  absence  of  mind  to  which  every  man  is  at  times  subject,  I  told,  in  a  blundering 
manner.  Lady  Eglintoune's  complimentary  adoption  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  her  son ;  for  I  unfortunately  stated  that  her  lady- 
ship adopted  him  as  her  son,  in  consequence  of  her  having  been  married  the  year  after  he  was  bom.  Dr.  Johnson  instantly 
corrected  me.  '  Sir,  don't  you  perceive  that  you  are  defaming  the  Countess?  For,  supposing  me  to  be  her  son,  and  that  she 
was  not  married  till  the  year  after  my  birth,  I  must  have  been  her  natural  son.'  A  young  lady  of  quality  who  was  present, 
very  handsomely  said, '  Might  not  the  son  have  Justified  the  fault f  My  friend  was  much  flattered  by  this  compliment, 
which  he  never  forgot.  When  in  more  than  ordinary  spirits,  and  talking  of  his  Journey  in  Scotland,  he  has  called  to  me, 
*  Boswcll,  what  was  it  that  the  young  lady  of  quality  said  of  me  at  Sir  Alexander  Dick's  V  Nobody  will  doubt  that  I  was 
happy  in  repeating  it." 


^fpa^ttmr  t|)t  #e)mtt|)« 
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UCH  as  I  have  described  Mrs.  Beihane  Baliol,  the  reader  will  easilj  believe 
that  when  I  thought  of  the  misoellaneous  nature  of  mj  work,  I  rested  upon 
the  information  she  possessed,  and  her  communicative  disposition,  as  one  of 
the  principal  supports  of  my  enterprise.  Indeed,  she  bj  no  means  disapproved 
of  my  proposed  publication,  though  expressing  herself  very  doubtful  how  fair  she  could 
personally  assist  it — a  doubt  which  might  be  perhaps  set  down  to  a  little  lady-like 
coquetry,  which  required  to  be  sued  for  the  boon  she  was  not  unwilling  to  grant.  Or, 
perhaps,  the  good  old  lady,  conscious  that  her  unusual  term  of  years  must  soon  draw  to 
a  close,  preferred  bequeathing  the  materials  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy,  to  subjecting  them 
to  the  judgment  of  a  critical  public  during  her  lifetime. 

Many  a  time  I  used,  in  our  conversations  of  the  Canongate,  to  resume  my  request  of 
assistance,  from  a  sense  that  my  friend  was  the  most  valuable  depository  of  Scottish 
traditions  that  was  probably  now  to  be  found.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  my  mind 
was  so  much  made  up,  that  when  I  heard  her  carry  her  description  of  manners  so  far 
back  beyond  her  own  time,  and  describe  how  Fletcher  of  Salton  spoke,  how  Graham  of 
Claverhouse  danced,  what  were  the  jewels  worn  by  the  famous  Duchess  of  Lauderdale^ 
and  how  she  came  by  them,  I  could  not  help  telling  her  I  thought  her  some  fairy,  who 
cheated  us  by  retaining  the  appearance  of  a  mortal  of  our  own  day,  when,  in  fact,  she 
had  witnessed  the  revolutions  of  centuries.  She  was  much  diverted  when  I  required  her 
to  take  some  solemn  oath  that  she  had  not  danced  at  the  balls  given  by  Mary  of  Este, 
when  her  unhappy  husband  *  occupied  Holyrood  in  a  species  of  honourable  baniBh- 
ment; — or  asked,  whether  she  could  not  recollect  Charles  the  Second,  when  he  came  to 
Scotland  in  1650,  and  did  not  possess  some  slight  recollections  of  the  bold  usurper  who 
drove  him  beyond  the  Forth. 

"  Beau  cousin^''  she  said,  laughing,  **  none  of  these  do  I  remember  personally;  but 

*  Tho  Duke  of  York,  afterwardt  James  II.  frequently  resided  in  Holjryood-hoiue,  when  his  religion  rendered  him  an  ol^ett 
of  Bospicion  to  the  English  Parliament. 
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you  must  know  there  has  been  wonderfully  little  change  on  my  natural  temper  from 
youth  to  age.  From  which  it  follows,  cousin,  that  being  even  now  something  too  young 
in  spirit  for  the  years  which  Time  has  marked  me  in  his  calender,  I  was,  when  a  girl,  a 
little  too  old  for  those  of  my  own  standing,  and  as  much  inclined  at  that  period  to  keep 
the  society  of  elder  persons,  as  I  am  now  disposed  to  admit  the  company  of  gay  young 
fellows  of  fifty  or  sixty  like  yourself,  rather  than  collect  about  me  all  the  octogenarians. 
Now,  although  I  do  not  actually  come  from  Elfland,  and  therefore  cannot  boast  any 
personal  knowledge  of  the  great  personages  you  inquire  about,  yet  I  have  seen  and  heard 
those  who  knew  them  well,  and  who  have  given  me  as  distinct  an  account  of  them  as 
I  could  give  you  myself  of  the  Empress  Queen,  or  Frederic  of  Prussia ;  and  I  will 
frankly  add,"  said  she,  laughing  and  offering  her  bonbonnidre,  "  that  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Revolution,  that  I  sometimes  am 
apt  to  confuse  the  vivid  descriptions  fixed  on  my  memory  by  the  frequent  and  animated 
recitation  of  others,  for  things  which  I  myself  have  actually  witnessed.     I  caught  myself 

but  yesterday  describing  to  Lord  M the  riding  of  the  last  Scottish  Parliament,  with 

as  much  minuteness  as  if  I  had  seen  it,  as  my  mother  did,  from  the  balcony  in  front  of 
Lord  Moray's  Lodging  in  the  Canongate." 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  have  given  Lord  M a  high  treat." 

"  I  treated  him  with  a  hearty  laugh,  I  believe,"  she  replied ;  "  but  it  is  you,  you  vile 
seducer  of  youtli,  who  lead  me  into  such  follies.  But  I  will  be  on  my  guard  against  my 
own  weakness.  I  do  not  well  know  if  the  wandering  Jew  is  supposed  to  have  a  wife, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  a  decent  middle-aged  Scottish  gentlewoman  should  be  suspected 
of  identity  with  such  a  supernatural  person." 

"  For  all  that,  I  must  torture  you  a  little  more,  ma  belle  cousiney  with  my  interroga- 
tories ;  for  how  shall  I  ever  turn  author  unless  on  the  strength  of  the  information  which 
you  have  so  often  procured  me  on  the  ancient  state  of  manners?" 

"  Stay,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  give  your  points  of  inquiry  a  name  so  very  venerable,  if 
I  am  expected  to  answer  them.  Ancient  is  a  term  for  antediluvians.  You  may  catechise 
me  about  the  battle  of  Flodden,  or  ask  particulars  about  Bruce  and  Wallace,  under 
pretext  of  curiosity  after  ancient  manners  ;  and  that  last  subject  would  wake  my  Baliol 
blood,  you  know." 

"  Well,  but,  jVIrs.  Baliol,  suppose  we  settle  our  era : — ^you  do  not  call  the  accession  of 
James  the  Sixth  to  the  kingdom  of  Britain  very  ancient  ?" 

"  Umph  I  no,  cousin — I  think  I  could  tell  you  more  of  that  tlian  folk  now-a-days 
remember, — for  instance,  that  as  James  was  trooping  towards  England,  bag  and  baggage, 
his  journey  was  stopped  near  Cockenzie  by  meeting  the  funeral  of  the  Earl  of  Winton, 
the  old  and  faithful  servant  and  follower  of  his  ill-fated  mother,  poor  Mary !  It  was  an 
ill  omen  for  the  infare,  and  so  was  seen  of  it,  cousin."* 

I  did  not  choose  to  prosecute  this  subject,  well  knowing  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  did  not 
like  to  be  much  pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  Stewarts,  whose  misfortunes  she  pitied,  the 
rather  that  her  father  had  espoused  their  cause.  And  yet  her  attachment  to  the  present 
dynasty  being  very  sincere,  and  even  ardent,  more  especially  as  her  family  had  served 
his  late  Majesty  both  in  peace  and  war,  she  experienced  a  little  embarrassment  in 
reconciling  her  opinions  respecting  the  exiled  family,  with  those  she  entertained  for  the 
present.     In  fact,  like  many  an  old  Jacobite,  she  was  contented  to  be  somewhat  incon- 

*  The  incident  here  alluded  to  is  thus  narrated  in  Nichols'  Progresses  of  James  I.  Vol.  III.  p.  306. 

"  The  family"  (of  Winton)  "  owed  its  first  elevation  to  the  union  of  Sir  Christopher  Seton  with  a  sister  of  King  Robert 
Bruce.  With  King  James  VI.  they  acquired  great  favour,  who,  having  created  his  brother  Earl  of  Dunfermline  in  15t^!>. 
made  Robert,  seventh  Lord  Scton,  Earl  of  Winton  in  1600.  Before  the  King's  accession  to  the  English  throne,  his  M^csty 
and  the  Queen  were  frequently  at  Seton,  where  the  Earl  kept  a  very  hospitable  table,  at  which  all  foreigners  of  quality  were 
entertained  on  their  visits  to  Scotland.  His  Lordship  die<1  in  1603,  and  was  buried  on  the  5th  of  April,  on  tlic  very  day  the 
King  left  Edinburgh  for  England.  His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  was  pleased  to  rest  himself  at  the  south-west  round  of  the 
orchard  of  Seton,  on  the  highway,  till  the  funeral  was  over,  that  he  might  not  withdraw  the  noble  company;  and  he  said 
that  he  had  lost  a  good,  faithful,  and  loyal  subject"— Nicholi*  Progrettei  of  K.  Jamei  I.  Vol.  III.  p.  306. 
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sistent  on  the  subject,  comforting  herself,  that  now  every  ihing  stood  as  it  ought  to  do, 
and  that  there  was  no  use  in  looking  back  narrowly  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  die  matter 
half  a  century  ago. 

**  The  Highlands,"  I  suggested,  ^  should  furnish  you  with  ample  sulgects  of  recollection. 
You  have  witnessed  the  complete  change  of  that  primeval  country,  and  have  seen  a  race 
not  far  removed  from  the  earliest  period  of  society,  melted  down  into  the  great  mass  of 
civilization ;  and  that  could  not  happen  without  incidents  striking  in  themselves,  and 
curious  as  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  race." 

**  It  is  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Baliol;  ^*one  would  think  it  should  have  struck  the 
observers  greatly,  and  yet  it  scarcely  did  so.  For  me^  I  was  no  Highlander  myself  and 
the  Highland  chiefs  of  old,  of  whom  I  certainly  knew  several,  had  little  in  their  manners 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  LowUnd  gentry,  when  they  mixed  in  society  in  Edinburgh, 
and  assumed  the  Lowland  dress.  Their  peculiar  character  was  for  the  clansmen  at 
home ;  and  you  must  not  imagine  that  they  swaggered  about  in  plaids  and  broadswords 
at  the  Cross,  or  came  to  the  Assembly-Rooms  in  bonnets  and  kilts." 

<<  I  remember,"  said  I,  *'  that  Sw^  in  his  journal,  tells  Stella  he  had  dined  in  the 
house  of  a  Scots  nobleman,  with  two  Highland  chiefs,  whom  he  had  found  as  well  bred 
men  as  he  had  ever  met  with.* 

^'Yery  likely,"  said  my  friend.  ^The  extremes  of  society  approach  much  more 
closely  to  each  other  than  perhaps  the  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's  expected-  The  savage 
is  always  to  a  certain  degree  polite.  Besides,  going  always  armed,  and  having  a  very 
punctilious  idea  of  their  own  gentility  and  consequence,  they  usually  behaved  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Lowlanders,  with  a  good  deal  of  formal  poUteiiess,  which  sometimes 
even  procured  them  the  character  of  insincerity." 

*^  Falsehood  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  society,  as  well  as  the  deferential  forms  which 
we  style  politeness,"  I  replied.  '*  A  child  does  not  see  the  least  moral  beauty  in  truth, 
until  he  has  been  flogged  half-a-dozen  times.  It  is  so  easy,  and  apparently  so  natural, 
to  deny  what  you  cannot  be  easily  convicted  of,  that  a  savage  as  wdl  as  a  child  lies  to 
excuse  himself,  almost  as  instinctively  as  he  raises  his  hand  to  protect  his  head.  The 
old  saying,  *  confess  and  be  hanged,'  carries  much  argument  in  it  I  observed  a  remark 
the  other  day  in  old  Birrel.  He  mentions  that  M*Gregor  of  Glenstrae  and  some  of  his 
people  had  surrendered  themselves  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  upon  the  express 
condition  that  they  should  be  conveyed  safe  into  England.  The  MacAUan  Mhor  of  the 
day  kept  the  word  of  promise,  but  it  was  only  to  the  ear.  He  indeed  sent  his  captives 
to  Berwick,  where  they  had  an  airing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  but  it  was  under 
the  custody  of  a  strong  guard,  by  whom  they  were  brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  and 
delivered  to  the  executioner.     This,  Birrel  calls  keeping  a  Highlandman's  promise."t 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Baliol,  "  I  might  add,  that  many  of  the  Highland  chiefs  whom 
I  knew  in  former  days  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  which  might  improve  their 
politeness,  though  perhaps  it  did  not  amend  their  sincerity.  But  considering,  that, 
belonging  to  the  depressed  and  defeated  faction  in  the  state,  they  were  compelled  some- 
times to  use  dissimulation,  you  must  set  their  uniform  fidelity  to  their  friends  against 
their  occasional  falsehood  to  their  enemies,  and  then  you  will  not  judge  poor  John 
Highlandman  too  severely.  They  were  in  a  state  of  society  where  bright  b'ghts  are 
strongly  contrasted  with  deep  shadows." 

*  Extract  op  Jourwal  to  Stblla.— "  I  dined  to-day  (12th  March,  1712)  with  Lord  Treasunr  and  two  gentleman  of 
the  HighlandB  of  Scotland*  yet  very  polite  men."— Swirr'a  Workt,  Vol.  III.  p.  7.    Bdin,  1824. 

t  The  2  of  Octr  :  <  1603)  Alhuter  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae  tane  be  the  laird  Arkynlet,  hot  eecapit  agalne;  hot  aftertaken  be 
the  Earle  of  Argyll  the  4  of  Januaril,  and  brought  to  Edr:  the  9  of  Janoar :  1604,  wt:  18  mae  of  het  Mendes  MacGregon. 
He  was  convoyit  to  Berwick  be  the  gaird,  conform  to  the  Earle's  promes ;  for  he  prometit  to  put  him  out  of  Scottls 
grand:  Sua  he  keipit  an  Hielandman's  promes  in  respect  he  tent  the  gaird  to  conroy  him  out  of  Scottis  grand ;  hot  yai  wer 
not  directit  to  pairt  wt :  him»  bot  to  fetche  him  bak  againe.  The  18  of  Januar,  he  came  at  evin  againe  to  Edinbnighe;  and 
npone  the  20  day,  he  was  hangit  at  the  crosse,  and  ^  of  his  fireindai  and  name,  upon  ane  gallows :  himself  being  chieff,  he 
was  hangit  his  awin  hight  abofe  the  rest  of  hes  flriendii."— BxmUBU.'s  Diarg,  (in  Dalsxll's  Fragwtent*  of  SeotUtk 
HMorp,)  p.  eO-1. 
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**  It  is  to  that  point  I  would  bring  yon,  ma  belle  causine^ — and  therefore  they  are  moet 
proper  subjects  for  composition." 

**  And  you  want  to  turn  composer,  my  good  friend,  and  set  my  old  tales  to  some 
popular  tune  ?  But  there  have  been  too  many  composers,  if  that  be  the  word,  in  the 
field  before.  The  Highlands  were  indeed  a  rich  mine ;  but  they  have,  I  think,  been 
fairly  wrought  out,  as  a  good  tune  is  grinded  into  vulgarity  when  it  descends  to  the 
hurdy-gurdy,  and  the  barrel-organ." 

"  If  it  be  really  tune,"  I  replied,  "  it  will  recover  its  better  qualities  when  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  better  artists." 

**  Umph  I "  said  Mrs.  Baliol,  tapping  her  box,  ^'  we  are  happy  in  our  own  good  opinion 
this  evening,  Mr.  Croftangry.  And  so  you  think  you  can  restore  the  gloss  to  the  tartan, 
which  it  has  lost  by  being  dragged  through  so  many  fingers  ?" 

**  With  your  assistance  to  procure  materials,  my  dear  lady,  much,  I  think,  may  be 
done." 

"  Well — I  must  do  my  best,  I  suppose ;  though  all  I  know  about  the  Gkel  is  but  of 
little  consequence — indeed,  I  gathered  it  chiefly  from  Donald  MacLeish." 

"  And  who  might  Donald  MacLeish  be  ?" 

"  Neither  bard  nor  sennachie,  I  assure  you ;  nor  monk,  nor  hermit,  the  approved 
authorities  for  old  traditions.  Donald  was  as  good  a  postilion  as  ever  drove  a  chaise  and 
pair  between  Glencroe  and  Inverary.  I  assure  you,  when  I  give  you  my  Highland 
anecdotes,  you  will  hear  much  of  Donald  MacLeish.  He  was  Alice  Lambskin's  beau 
and  mine  through  a  long  Highland  tour." 

**  But  when  am  I  to  possess  these  anecdotes  ? — You  answer  me  as  Harley  did  poor 
Prior — 

Let  thAt  be  done  which  Mat  doth  say. 
'  Yea,'  quoth  the  Earl,  '  but  not  to-day.'  " 

<'  Well,  man  beau  causing  if  you  begin  to  remind  me  of  my  cruelty,  I  must  remind  you 
it  has  struck  nine  on  the  Abbey  clock,  and  it  is  time  you  were  going  home  to  Little 
Croftangry. — ^For  my  promise  to  assist  your  antiquarian  researches,  be  assured,  I  will 
one  day  keep  it  to  the  utmost  extent.  It  shall  not  be  a  Highlandman's  promise,  as  yonr 
old  citizen  calls  it." 

I,  by  this  time,  suspected  the  purpose  of  my  friend's  procrastination ;  and  it  saddened 
my  heart  to  reflect  that  I  was  not  to  get  the  information  which  I  desired,  excepting  in 
the  shape  of  a  legacy.  I  found  accordingly,  in  the  packet  transmitted  to  me  after  the 
excellent  lady's  death,  several  anecdotes  respecting  the  Highlands,  from  which  I  have 
selected  that  which  follows,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  possessing  great  power  over  the 
feelings  of  my  critical  housekeeper,  Janet  MacEvoy,  who  wept  most  bitterly  when  I  read 
it  to  her. 

It  is,  however,  but  a  very  simple  tale,  and  may  have  no  interest  for  persons  beyond 
Janet's  rank  of  life  or  understanding. 
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ft  wound  as  near  afl  near  could  be, 
liut  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell; 


On  the  other  side  it  seem'd  to  be, 

Of  the  huge  broad- breasted  old  oak-tree. 

COLKRIDOE. 


S.  Bethune  Baliol's  memorandum  begins  thus : — 
^ffr^  It  is  five-and-tbirty,  or  perhaps  nearer  forty  years  ago,  since,  to  relieve  the 
^A^ij  dejection  of  spirits  occasioned  by  a  great  family  loss  sustained  two  or  three 
4i.  ^'x-''./  months  before,  I  undertook  what  was  called  the  short  Highland  tour.  This 
had  become  in  some  degree  fashionable ;  but  though  the  military  roads  were  excellent, 
yet  the  accommodation  was  so  indifferent,  that  it  was  reckoned  a  little  adventure  to 
accomplish  it.  Besides,  the  Highlands,  though  now  as  peaceable  as  any  part  of  King 
George's  dominions,  was  a  sound  which  still  carried  terror,  while  so  many  survived  who 
had  witnessed  the  insurrection  of  1745  ;  and  a  vague  idea  of  fear  was  impressed  on  many, 
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as  they  looked  from  the  towers  of  Stirling  northward  to  the  huge  chain  of  moniitainSy 
which  rises  like  a  dusky  rampart  to  conceal  in  its  recesses  a  people,  whose  dress,  manners, 
and  language,  differed  still  very  much  from  tliose  of  their  Lowland  countrymen.  For  my 
part,  I  come  of  a  race  not  greatly  subject  to  apprehensions  arising  from  imagination 
only.  I  had  some  Highland  relatives,  knew  several  of  their  families  of  distinction ;  and, 
though  only  having  the  company  of  my  bower-maiden,  Mrs.  Alice  Lambskin,  I  went  on 
my  journey  fearless. 

But  then  I  had  a  guide  and  cicerone,  almost  equal  to  Greatheart  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  in  no  less  a  person  than  Donald  MacLeish,  the  postilion  whom  I  hired  at 
Stirling,  with  a  pair  of  able-bodied  horses,  as  steady  as  Donald  himself,  to  drag  my 
carriage,  my  duenna,  and  myself,  wheresoever  it  was  my  pleasure  to  go. 

Donald  MacLeish  was  one  of  a  race  of  post-boys,  whom,  I  suppose,  mail-coaches  and 
steam-boats  have  put  out  of  fashion.  They  were  to  be  found  chiefly  at  Perth,  Stirling* 
or  Glasgow,  where  they  and  their  horses  were  usually  hired  by  travellers,  or  tourists,  to 
accomplish  such  journeys  of  business  or  pleasure  as  they  might  have  to  perform  in  the 
land  of  the  Gael.  This  class  of  persons  approached  to  the  character  of  what  is  called 
abroad  a  conducteur;  or  might  be  compared  to  the  sailing-master  on  board  a  British  ship 
of  war,  who  follows  out  after  his  own  manner  the  course  wliich  the  captain  commands 
him  to  observe.  You  explained  to  your  postilion  the  length  of  your  tour,  and  the  objects 
you  were  desii-ous  it  should  embrace ;  and  you  found  him  perfectly  competent  to  fix  the 
places  of  rest  or  refreshment,  with  due  attention  that  those  should  be  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  your  convenience,  and  tp  any  points  of  interest  which  you  might  desire  to  visit. 

Tlie  qualifications  of  such  a  person  were  necessarily  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
"  first  ready,"  who  gallops  thrice-a-day  over  the  same  ten  miles.  Donald  MacLeish, 
besides  being  quite  alert  at  repairing  all  ordinary  accidents  to  his  horses  and  carriage, 
and  in  making  shift  to  support  them,  where  forage  was  scarce,  with  such  substitutes  as 
bannocks  and  cakes,  was  likewise  a  man  of  intellectual  resources.  He  had  acquired 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  traditional  stories  of  the  country  which  he  had  traversed  so 
often ;  and,  if  encouraged,  (for  Donald  was  a  man  of  the  most  decorous  reserve,)  he 
would  willingly  point  out  to  you  the  site  of  the  principal  clan-battles,  and  recount  the 
most  remarkable  legends  by  which  the  road,  and  the  objects  which  occurred  in  travelling 
it,  had  been  distinguished.  There  was  some  originality  in  the  man's  habits  of  thinking 
and  expressing  himself,  his  turn  for  legendary  lore  strangely  contrasting  with  a  portion 
of  the  knowing  shrewdness  belonging  to  his  actual  occupation,  which  made  his  conversa- 
tion amuse  the  way  well  enough. 

Add  to  this,  Donald  knew  all  his  peculiar  duties  in  the  country  which  he  traversed 
so  frequently.  He  could  tell,  to  a  day,  when  they  would  "  be  killing"  lamb  at  Tyndrum 
or  Glenuilt ;  so  that  the  stranger  would  have  some  chance  of  being  fed  like  a  Christian; 
and  knew  to  a  mile  the  last  village  where  it  was  possible  to  procure  a  wheaten  loaf, 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  little  familiar  with  the  Land  of  Cakes.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  road  every  mile,  and  could  tell  to  an  inch  which  side  of  a  Highland 
bridge  was  passable,  which  decidedly  dangerous.*  In  short,  Donald  MacLeish  was  not 
only  our  faithful  attendant  and  steady  servant,  but  our  humble  and  obliging  friend  ;  and 
though  I  have  known  the  half-classical  cicerone  of  Italy,  the  talkative  French  valet-de- 
place,  and  even  the  muleteer  of  Spain,  who  piques  himself  on  being  a  maize-eater,  and 
whose  honour  is  not  to  be  questioned  without  danger,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  so 
sensible  and  intelligent  a  guide. 

Our  motions  were  of  course  under  Donald's  direction ;  and  it  frequently  happened, 
when  the  weather  was  serene,  that  we  preferred  halting  to  rest  his  horses  even  where 
there  was  no  established  stage,  and  taking  our  refreshment  under  a  crag,  from  which 
leaped  a  waterfall,  or  beside  the  verge  of  a  fountain  enamelled  with  verdant  turf  and 

•  This  is,  or  wa«  at  least,  a  necessary  accomplishment  In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  the  Highlands  was,  not 
many  years  since,  a  bridge  bearing  this  startling  caution,  "  Keep  to  the  right  side,  the  left  being  dangerous." 
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wildflowers.  Donald  had  an  eye  for  such  spots,  and  though  he  had,  I  dare  say,  nerer 
read  Gril  Bias  or  Don  Quixote,  yet  he  chose  such  halting-places  as  Le  Sage  or  Cervantes 
would  have  described.  Very  often,  as  he  obsenred  the  pleasure  I  took  in  conversing  with 
the  country  people^  he  would  manage  to  fix  our  place  of  rest  near  a  cottage  where  there 
was  some  old  Gael,  whose  broadsword  had  blazed  at  Falkirk  or  Preston,  and  who  seemed 
the  frail  yet  faithful  record  of  times  which  had  passed  away.  Or  he  would  contrive  to 
quarter  us,  as  far  as  a  cup  of  tea  went,  upon  the  hospitality  of  some  parish  minister  of 
worth  and  intelligence,  or  some  country  family  of  the  better  class,  who  mingled  with 
the  wild  simplicity  of  their  original  manners,  and  their  ready  and  hospitable  welcome^  a 
sort  of  courtesy  belonging  to  a  people,  the  lowest  of  whom  are  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  as  being,  according  to  the  Spanish  phrase,  **  as  good  gentlemen  as  the  kin^ 
only  not  quite  so  rich." 

To  all  such  persons  Donald  MacLeish  was  weU  known,  and  his  introduction  passed 
as  current  as  if  we  had  brought  letters  from  some  high  chief  of  the  country. 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  Highland  hospitality  which  welcomed  us  with  all  the 
variety  of  mountain  fare,  preparations  of  milk  and  ^gs,  and  girdle-cakes  of  various  kinds, 
as  well  as  more  substantial  dainties,  according  to  the  inhabitant's  means  of  regaling  the 
passenger,  descended  rather  too  exuberantly  on  Donald  MacLeish  in  the  shape  of 
mountain  dew.  Poor  Donald !  he  was  on  such  occasions  like  Gideon's  fleece,  moist 
with  the  noble  element,  which,  of  course,  fell  not  on  us.  But  it  was  his  only  faulty  and 
when  pressed  to  drink  doch-an-dorrock  to  my  ladyship's  good  health,  it  would  have  been 
ill  taken  to  have  refused  the  pledge,  nor  was  he  willing  to  do  such  discourtesy.  It  was^ 
I  repeat,  his  only  fault,  nor  had  we  any  great  right  to  complain ;  for  if  it  rendered  him  a 
little  more  talkative,  it  augmented  his  ordinary  share  of  punctilious  civilly,  and  he  only 
drove  slower,  and  talked  longer  and  more  pompously  than  when  he  had  not  come  by  a 
drop  of  usquebaugh.  It  was,  we  remarked,  only  on  such  occasions  that  Donald  talked 
with  an  air  of  importance  of  the  fiunily  of  MacLeish;  and  we  had  no  title  to  be 
scrupulous  in  censuring  a  foible^  the  consequences  of  which  were  confijied  within  such 
innocent  limits. 

We  became  so  much  accustomed  to  Donald's  mode  of  managing  us,  that  we  observed 
with  some  interest  the  art  which  he  used  to  produce  a  little  agreeable  surprise,  by  con- 
cealing from  us  the  spot  where  he  proposed  our  halt  to  be  made,  when  it  was  of  an 
unusual  and  interesting  character.  This  was  so  much  his  wont,  that  when  he  made 
apologies  at  setting  o%  for  being  obliged  to  stop  in  some  strange  solitary  place,  till  the 
horses  should  eat  the  com  which  he  brought  on  with  them  for  that  purpose,  our 
imagination  used  to  be  on  the  stretch  to  guess  what  romantic  retreat  he  had  secretly 
fixed  upon  for  our  noontide  baiting-place. 

We  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dalmally, 
and  had  gone  upon  the  lake  under  the  guidance  of  the  excellent  clergyman  who  was  then 
incumbent  at  Glenorquhy,*  and  had  heard  a  hundred  legends  of  the  stem  chiefs  of  Loch 
Awe,  Duncan  with  the  thmm  bonnet,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  now  mouldering  towers 
of  Kilchurn-t     Thus  it  was  later  than  usual  when  we  set  out  on  our  joumey,  after  a 

*  This  venerable  and  hospitable  gentleman's  name  was  Mao-Intyre. 

t  Loch  Awe,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the  scene  of  action  took  place,  is  tbiity-four  miles  in  length.  The  north  side  is 
bounded  by  wide  muirs  and  inconsiderable  hills,  which  occupy  an  extent  of  country  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  the  whole  of  this  space  is  enclosed  as  by  drcumvallation.  Upon  the  north  it  is  barred  by  Loch  Eitive,  on  the  south  by 
Loch  Awe,  and  on  the  east  by  the  dreadful  pass  of  Brandir,  through  which  an  arm  of  the  latter  lake  opens,  at  about  four 
miles  from  its  eastern  extremity,  and  discharges  the  river  Awe  into  the  former.  The  pass  is  about  three  miles  in  length ;  its 
enst  side  is  bounded  by  the  almost  inaccessible  steeps  which  form  the  base  of  the  vast  and  rugged  mountain  of  Cruachan.  Thm 
crags  rise  in  some  places  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and  for  their  chief  extent  show  no  space  nor  level  at  their 
feet,  but  a  rough  and  narrow  edge  of  stony  beach.  Upon  the  whole  of  these  diflk  grows  a  thick  and  interwoven  wood  of  all 
kinds  of  trees,  both  timber,  dwarf,  and  coppice ;  no  track  existed  through  the  wilderness,  but  a  winding  path,  which  some- 
times crept  along  the  precipitous  height,  and  sometimes  descended  in  a  straight  pass  along  the  margin  of  the  water.  Near 
the  extremity  of  the  defile,  a  narrow  level  opened  between  the  water  and  the  crag ;  but  a  great  part  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
preceding  steeps,  was  formerly  enveloped  in  a  thicket,  which  shewed  little  fkcility  to  the  feet  of  any  but  the  marUns  and 
wild  cats.    Along  the  west  side  of  the  pass  lies  a  waU  of  sheer  and  barren  crags.    From  behind  they  rise  in  rough,  uneven, 
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hint  or  two  from  Donald  concerning  the  length  of  the  way  to  the  next  stage,  as  there 
was  no  good  halting-place  hetween  Dalmallj  and  Oban. 

Having  bid  adieu  to  our  venerable  and  kind  cicerone,  we  proceeded  on  our  tour,  wind- 
ing round  the  tremendous  mountain  called  Cruaclian  Ben,  which  rushes  down  in  all  its 
migesty  of  rocks  and  wilderness  on  the  lake,  leaving  only  a  pass,  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  extreme  strength,  the  warlike  clan  of  MacDougal  of  Lorn  were  almost  destroyed 
by  the  sagacious  Robert  Bruce.  That  King,  the  Wellington  of  his  day,  had  accomplished, 
by  a  forced  march,  the  unexpected  manoeuvre  of  forcing  a  body  of  troops  round  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  thus  placed  him  in  the  flank  and  in  the  rear  of  the  men  of 
Lorn,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  attacked  in  front.  The  great  number  of  cairns  yet 
visible,  as  you  descend  the  pass  on  the  westward  side,  shews  the  extent  of  the  vengeance 
wliich  Bruce  exhausted  on  his  inveterate  and  personal  enemies.  I  am,  you  know,  the 
sister  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  since  struck  me  forcibly  that  the  manojuvre  which  Donald 
described,  resembled  those  of  Wellington  or  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  a  great  man  Robert 
Bruce,  even  a  Baliol  must  admit  that ;  although  it  begins  now  to  be  allowed  that  his 
title  to  the  crown  was  scarce  so  good  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  family  with  whom  he 
contended — But  let  that  pass. — The  slaughter  had  been  the  greater,  as  the  deep  and 
rapid  river  Awe  is  disgorged  from  the  lake,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  and  encircles 
the  base  of  the  tremendous  mountain  ;  so  that  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  flyers  was 
intercepted  on  all  sides  by  the  inaccessible  character  of  the  country,  which  had  seemed 
to  promise  them  defence  and  protection.* 

and  heathy  decliTities,  out  of  the  wide  muir  before  mentioned,  between  Loch  EitiTe  and  Loch  Awe;  but  in  front  they  ter- 
minate abruptly  in  the  most  frightful  precipices,  which  form  the  whole  side  of  the  pass,  and  descend  at  one  fall  into  the  water 
which  fills  its  trough.  At  the  north  end  of  the  barrier,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  pass,  lies  that  part  of  the  cIUT  which  is 
called  Craiganuni ;  at  its  foot  the  arm  of  the  lake  gradually  contracts  its  water  to  a  very  nanow  space,  and  at  length  terminatea 
at  two  rocks  (called  the  Rocks  of  Brandir),  which  form  a  straight  channel,  something  resembling  the  lock  of  a  canal.  From 
this  outlet  there  is  a  continual  descent  towards  Loch  Eitive,  and  from  hence  the  river  Awe  pours  out  its  current  in  a  fturioos 
stream,  foaming  over  a  bod  broken  with  holes,  and  cumbered  with  masses  of  granite  and  whinstone. 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  bridge  near  Craiganuni  in  ancient  times,  it  must  have  been  at  the  Rocks  of  Brandir.  From  the  daya 
of  Wallace  to  those  of  General  Wade,  there  were  never  passages  of  this  kind  but  in  places  of  great  necessity,  too  narrow  fbr  a 
boat,  and  to  wide  for  a  leap;  even  then  they  were  but  an  unsafe  footway  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  transvenely 
from  rock  to  rock,  unstripped  of  their  bark,  and  destitute  of  either  plank  or  rail.  For  such  a  structure,  there  is  no  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Craiganuni,  but  at  the  rocks  above  mentioned.  In  the  lake  and  on  the  river,  the  water  it  far  too  wide; 
but  at  the  strait,  the  space  is  not  greater  than  might  be  crossed  by  a  tall  mountain  pine,  and  the  rocks  on  either  side  are 
formed  by  nature  like  a  pier.  That  this  point  was  always  a  place  of  passage,  is  rendered  probable  by  its  fkcility,  and  the  use 
of  recent  times.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was  the  common  gate  of  the  country  on  either  side  the  river  and  the  pass;  the 
mode  of  crossing  is  yet  in  the  memory  of  people  living,  and  was  performed  by  a  little  currach  moored  on  either  aide  the 
water,  and  a  stout  cable  fixed  across  the  stream  from  bank  to  bank,  by  wliich  the  passengers  drew  themselves  across  in  the 
manner  still  practised  in  places  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  bridge  in  former  times  that 
the  above  method  only  existed  in  ours,  rather  than  a  passage  of  that  kind,  which  would  seem  the  more  improved  expedient. 
The  contradiction  is  sufiiciently  accounted  for  by  tlie  decay  of  timber  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  old,  both  oaks  and  firs  of  an 
immense  sice  abounded  within  a  very  inconsiderable  distance ;  but  it  is  now  many  years  since  the  destruction  of  the  foreata 
of  Glen  Eitivc  and  Glen  Urcha  has  deprived  the  country  of  all  the  trees  of  sufficient  Rise  to  cross  the  strait  of  Brandir;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  the  currach  was  not  introduced  till  the  want  of  timber  had  disenabled  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
ttom  maintaining  a  bridge.  It  only  farUier  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  at  some  distance  below  the  rocks  of  Brandir,  there 
was  formerly  a  ford,  which  was  used  for  cattle  in  the  memory  of  people  living ;  f^m  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  the 
force  of  the  stream,  and  the  broken  bed  of  the  river,  it  was,  however,  a  dangerous  pass,  and  could  only  be  attempted  with 
safety  at  leisure  and  by  experience." — Notes  to  the  Bridal  ofCaolckairn. 

*  "  But  the  King,  whose  dear-bought  experience  in  war  had  taught  him  extreme  caution,  remained  in  the  Braes  of  Bal- 
quhidder  till  he  had  acquired  by  his  spies  and  outskirrics  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  the  army  of  Lorn,  and  the 
intention  of  its  leader.  He  then  divided  his  force  into  two  columns,  intrusting  the  command  of  the  first,  in  which  he  placed 
his  archers  and  lightest  armed  troops,  to  Sir  James  Douglas,  whilst  he  himself  took  the  leading  of  the  other,  which  consisted 
principally  of  his  knights  and  barons.  On  approaching  the  defile,  Bruce  despatched  Sir  James  Douglas  by  a  pathway  which 
the  enemy  had  neglected  to  occupy,  with  directions  to  advance  silently,  and  gain  the  heights  above  and  in  fh>nt  of  the  hilly 
ground  where  the  men  of  Lorn  were  concealed ;  and,  having  ascertained  that  this  movement  had  been  executed  with  success, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  division,  and  fearlessly  led  his  men  into  the  defile.  Here,  prepared  as  he  was  for  what 
was  to  take  place,  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  a  temporary  panic,  when  the  yell  which,  to  this  day,  invariably  precedes  the 
assault  of  the  mountaineer,  burst  fhim  the  rugged  bosom  of  Ben  Cruachan  ;  and  the  woods  which,  the  moment  before,  had 
waved  in  silence  and  solitude,  gave  forth  their  birth  of  steel-clad  warriors,  and,  in  an  instant,  became  instinct  with  the  dreadfU 
vitality  of  war.  But  although  appalled  and  checked  for  a  brief  space  by  the  suddenness  of  the  assault,  and  the  masses  of 
rock  which  the  enemy  rolled  down  from  the  precipices,  Bruce,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  pressed  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Whilst  tliis  party  assaulted  the  men  of  Lorn  with  the  utmost  fury,  Sir  James  Douglas  and  his  party  shouted  suddenly  upon 
the  heights  in  their  fh>nt,  showering  down  their  arrows  upon  them;  and,  when  these  missiles  were  exhausted,  attacking  them 
with  their  swords  and  battle-axes.  The  consequence  of  such  an  attack,  both  in  front  and  rear,  was  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  army  of  Lorn ;  and  the  circumstances  to  which  this  chief  had  so  confidently  looked  forward,  as  rendering  the  destmctioii 
of  Btuw  almost  inevitable,  were  now  turned  with  fatal  eflTcct  against  himself.  His  great  superiority  of  numbers  cumbered 
and  impeded  his  movements.    Thrust,  by  the  double  assault,  and  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  grotmd,  into  tneh  nanow 
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Musing,  like  the  Irish  Lady  in  the  song,  "  upon  things  which  are  long  enough  a-gone,"* 
we  felt  no  impatience  at  the  slow,  and  almost  creeping  pace,  with  which  our  conductor 
proceeded  along  General  Wade's  military  road,  which  never  or  rarely  condescends  to 
turn  aside  from  the  steepest  ascent,  but  proceeds  right  up  and  down  hill,  with  the  indiffe- 
rence to  height  and  hollow,  steep  or  level,  indicated  by  the  old  Roman  engineers.  Still, 
however,  the  substantial  excellence  of  these  great  works — for  such  are  the  military 
highways  in  the  Highlands— deserved  the  compliment  of  the  poet,  who,  whether  he  came 
from  our  sister  kingdom,  and  spoke  in  his  own  dialect,  or  whether  he  supposed  those 
whom  he  addressed  might  have  some  national  pretension  to  the  second  sight,  produced 
the  celebrated  couplet — 

Had  you  but  seen  these  roads  befort  they  were  made, 
You  would  hold  up  your  hands,  and  bless  General  Wade. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  wonderful  than  to  see  these  wildernesses  penetrated  and 
pervious  in  every  quarter  by  broad  accesses  of  the  best  possible  construction,  and  so 
superior  to  what  the  country  could  have  demanded  for  many  centuries  for  any  pacific 
purpose  of  commercial  intercourse.  Thus  the  traces  of  war  are  sometimes  happily 
accommodated  to  the  purposes  of  peace.  The  victories  of  Bonaparte  have  been  without 
results ;  but  his  road  over  the  Simplon  will  long  be  the  communication  betwixt  peaceful 
countries,  who  will  apply  to  the  ends  of  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  that  gigantic 
work,  which  was  formed  for  the  ambitious  purpose  of  warlike  invasion. 

"While  we  were  thus  stealing  along,  we  gradually  turned  round  the  shoulder  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  and,  descending  the  course  of  the  foaming  and  rapid  Awe,  left  behind  us  the 
expanse  of  the  majestic  lake  which  gives  birth  to  that  impetuous  river.  The  rocks  and 
precipices  which  stooped  down  perpendicularly  on  our  path  on  the  right  hand,  exhibited 
a  few  remains  of  the  wood  which  once  clothed  them,  but  which  had,  in  latter  times,  been 
felled  to  supply,  Donald  MacLeish  informed  us,  the  iron-founderies  at  the  Bunawe. 
This  made  us  fix  our  eyes  with  interest  on  one  large  oak,  which  grew  on  the  left  hand 
towards  the  river.  It  seemed  a  tree  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  picturesque  beauty, 
and  stood  just  where  there  appeared  to  be  a  few  roods  of  open  ground  lying  among 
huge  stones,  which  had  rolled  down  from  the  mountain.  To  add  to  the  romance  of  the 
situation,  the  spot  of  clear  ground  extended  round  the  foot  of  a  proud-browed  rock, 
from  the  summit  of  which  leaped  a  mountain  stream  in  a  fall  of  sixty  feet,  in  which  it 
was  dissolved  into  foam  and  dew.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fall  the  rivulet  with  difficulty 
collected,  like  a  routed  general,  its  dispersed  forces,  and,  as  if  tiuned  by  its  descent, 
found  a  noiseless  passage  through  the  heath  to  join  the  Awe. 

I  was  mucli  struck  with  the  tree  and  waterfall,  and  wished  myself  nearer  them ;  not 
that  I  thought  of  sketch-book  or  portfolio, — for,  in  my  younger  days.  Misses  were  not 
accustomed  to  black-lead  pencils,  unless  they  could  use  them  to  some  good  purpose — but 
merely  to  indulge  myself  with  a  closer  view.  Donald  immediately  opened  the  chaise 
door,  but  observed  it  was  rough  walking  down  the  brae,  and  that  I  would  see  the  tree 
better  by  keeping  the  road  for  a  hundred  yards  farther,  when  it  passed  closer  to  the  spot, 
for  which  he  seemed,  however,  to  have  no  predilection.  "  He  knew,"  he  said,  "  a  far 
bigger  tree  than  that  nearer  Bunawe,  and  it  was  a  place  where  there  was  flat  ground  for 

room  as  the  pass  aflbrded,  and  driven  to  fury  by  flnding  themselves  cut  to  pieces  in  detail,  without  power  of  resistance,  the 
men  of  Lorn  fled  towards  Locli  Eitjve,  where  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Awe,  and  supported  upon  two  immense  rocks,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Rocks  of  Brandir.  funned  the  solitary  communication  between  the  side  of  the  river  where  the  !>attle  took 
l)lace,  and  the  country  of  Lorn.  Their  object  was  to  gain  the  bridge,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  wood,  and,  hnving 
availed  tljcmsclves  of  it  in  their  retreat,  to  destroy  it,  and  tlms«  throw  the  impassable  torrent  of  the  Awe  between  tliem  and 
their  enemies.  But  their  intention  was  instantly  detected  by  Douglas,  wlu),  rushing  down  from  the  high  grounds  at  the  liead 
of  his  arclicrs  anri  liglit-armed  foresters,  atucked  the  body  of  the  mcmntainetrs,  whiih  had  occupied  the  bridge,  and  drove 
them  from  it  with  great  slaughter,  so  that  Bruce  and  his  division,  on  coming  up,  passed  it  without  molestation :  and,  this 
last  resource  being  taken  from  them,  the  army  of  Lorn  were,  in  a  few  hours,  literally  cut  to  pieces,  whilst  their  chief,  who 
occupied  Loch  Eitive  with  his  fleet,  saw,  from  his  ships,  the  discomfiture  of  his  men,  and  found  it  impossible  to  give  them 
the  least  assistance."— Tyti.kk's  Life  of  Bruce. 

*  This  is  a  line  from  a  very  pathetic  ballad  which  1  heard  sung  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  EdgcworUistown  in  1825. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  bccu  printed. 
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the  carriage  to  stand,  which  it  could  j imply  do  on  these  braes;— but  just  as  mj 
leddyship  liked." 

My  ladyship  did  choose  rather  to  look  at  the  fine  tree  before  me,  than  to  pass  it  by  in 
hopes  of  a  finer ;  so  we  walked  beside  the  carriage  till  we  should  come  to  a  pointy  from 
which,  Donald  assured  us,  we  might,  without  scrambling,  go  as  near  the  tree  as  we  chose, 
"  though  he  wadna  advise  us  to  go  nearer  than  the  high-road." 

There  was  sometliing  grave  and  mysterious  in  Donald's  sun-browned  countenance 
when  he  gave  us  this  intimation,  and  his  manner  was  so  different  from  his  usual  frank- 
ness, that  my  female  curiosity  was  set  in  motion.  We  walked  on  the  whilst,  and  I  found 
the  tree,  of  which  we  had  now  lost  sight  by  the  intervention  of  some  rising  ground, 
was  really  more  distant  than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  "  I  could  have  sworn  now,**  said 
I  to  my  cicerone,  "  that  yon  tree  and  waterfall  was  the  very  place  where  you  intended 
to  make  a  stop  to-day." 

"  The  Lord  forbid  !"  said  Donald,  hastily. 

"  And  for  what,  Donald  ?  why  should  you  be  willing  to  pass  such  a  pleasant  sjjot?** 

"  It's  ower  near  Dalmally,  my  leddy,  to  corn  the  beasts — ^it  would  bring  their  dinner 
ower  near  their  breakfast,  poor  things : — an',  besides,  the  place  is  not  canny." 

"  Oh !  then  the  mystery  is  out.  There  is  a  bogle  or  a  brownie,  a  witch  or  a  gyre- 
carlin,  a  bodach  or  a  fairy,  in  the  case?" 

"  The  ne'er  a  bit,  my  leddy — ^ye  are  clean  aff  the  road,  as  I  may  say.  But  if  your 
leddyship  will  just  hae  patience,  and  wait  till  we're  by  the  place  and  out  of  the  glen, 
I'll  tell  ye  all  about  it.  There  is  no  much  luck  in  speaking  of  such  things  in  the  place 
they  chanced  in." 

I  was  obliged  to  suspend  my  curiosity,  observing,  that  if  I  persisted  in  twisting  tlie 
discourse  one  way  while  Donald  was  twining  it  another,  I  should  make  his  objection, 
like  a  hempen -cord,  just  so  much  the  tougher.  At  length  the  promised  turn  of  the  road 
brought  us  within  fifty  paces  of  the  tree  which  I  desired  to  admire,  and  I  now  saw  to 
my  surprbe,  that  there  was  a  human  habitation  among  the  clifis  which  surrounded  it. 
It  was  a  hut  of  the  least  dimensions,  and  most  miserable  description,  that  I  ever  saw 
even  in  the  Highlands.  The  walls  of  sod,  or  divot,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  were  not  four 
feet  high — the  roof  was  of  turf,  repaired  with  reeds  and  sedges — ^the  chimney  was  com- 
posed of  clay,  bound  round  by  straw  ropes — and  the  whole  walls,  roof,  and  chimney, 
were  alike  covered  with  the  vegetation  of  house-leek,  rye-grass,  and  moss,  common  to 
decayed  cottages  formed  of  such  materials.  There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  a 
kale-yard,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  very  worst  huts ;  and  of  living  things  we 
saw  nothing,  save  a  kid  which  was  browsing  on  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  a  goat,  its 
mother,  at  some  distance,  feeding  betwixt  the  oak  and  the  river  Awe. 

"  What  man,"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  can  have  committed  sin  deep  enough  to 
deserve  such  a  miserable  dwelling  ! " 

"  Sin  enough,"  said  Donald  MacLcish,  with  a  half-suppressed  groan ;  "  and  God  he 
knoweth,  misery  enough  too ; — and  it  is  no  man's  dwelling  neither,  but  a  woman's." 

"  A  woman's ! "  I  repeated,  "  and  in  so  lonely  a  place — AVTiat  sort  of  a  woman  can 
she  be?" 

"  Come  this  way,  my  leddy,  and  you  may  judge  that  for  yourself,"  said  Donald.  And 
by  advancing  a  few  steps,  and  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  Icfib,  we  gained  a  sight  of  the 
side  of  the  great  broad-breasted  oak,  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  in  which  we  had 
hitherto  seen  it. 

"  If  she  keeps  her  old  wont,  she  will  be  there  at  this  hour  of  the  day,"  said  Donald ; 
but  immediately  became  silent,  and  pointed  with  his  finger,  as  one  afraid  of  being  over- 
heard. I  looked,  and  beheld,  not  without  some  sense  of  awe,  a  female  form  seated  by 
the  stem  of  the  oak,  with  her  head  drooping,  her  hands  clasped,  and  a  dark-coloured 
mantle  drawn  over  her  head,  exactly  as  Judah  is  represented  in  the  Syrian  medals  as 
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seated  under  her  palm-tree.  I  was  infected  with  the  fear  and  reverence  which  my  guide 
seemed  to  entertain  towards  this  solitary  being,  nor  did  I  think  of  advancing  towards  her 
to  obtain  a  nearer  view  until  I  had  cast  an  inquiring  look  on  Donald;  to  which  he 
replied  in  a  half  whisper — "  She  has  been  a  fearfu'  bad  woman,  mj  leddy," 

"  Mad  woman,  said  you,"  replied  I,  hearing  him  imperfectly ;  "  then  she  is  perhaps 
dangerous?" 

"  No— she  is  not  mad,"  replied  Donald ;  "  for  then  it  may  be  she  would  be  happier 
than  she  is ;  though  when  she  thinks  on  what  she  has  done,  and  caused  to  be  done, 
rather  than  yield  up  a  hair-breadth  of  her  ain  wicked  will,  it  is  not  likely  she  can  be 
very  well  settled.  But  she  neither  is  mad  nor  mischievous ;  and  yet,  my  leddy,  I  think 
you  had  best  not  go  nearer  to  her."  And  then,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  he  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  story  which  I  am  now  to  tell  more  in  detail.  I  heard  the  narrative 
with  a  mixture  of  horror  and  sympathy,  which  at  once  impelled  me  to  approach  the 
sufferer,  and  speak  to  her  the  words  of  comfort,  or  rather  of  pity,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  me  afraid  to  do  so. 

Tliis  indeed  was  the  feeling  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  the  Highlanders  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  looked  upon  Elspat  MacTavish,  or  the  Woman  of  the  Tree,  as  they 
called  her,  as  the  Greeks  considered  those  who  were  pursued  by  the  Furies,  and  endured 
the  mental  torment  consequent  on  great  criminal  actions.  They  regarded  such  unhappy 
beings  as  Orestes  and  CEdipus,  as  being  less  the  voluntary  perpetrators  of  their  crimes, 
than  as  the  passive  instruments  by  which  the  terrible  decrees  of  Destiny  had  been 
accomplished;  and  the  fear  with  which  they  beheld  them  was  not  umningled  with 
veneration. 

I  also  learned  farther  from  Donald  MacLeish,  that  there  was  some  apprehension  of  ill 
luck  attending  those  who  had  the  boldness  to  approach  too  near,  or  disturb  the  awful 
solitude  of  a  being  so  unutterably  miserable;  that  it  was  supposed  that  whosoever 
approached  her  must  experience  in  some  respect  the  contagion  of  her  wretchedness. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  reluctance  that  Donald  saw  me  prepare  to  obtain  a  nearer 
view  of  tlie  sufferer,  and  that  he  himself  followed  to  assist  me  in  the  descent  down  a 
very  rough  path.  I  believe  his  regard  for  me  conquered  some  ominous  feelings  in  his 
own  breast,  which  connected  his  duty  on  this  occasion  with  the  presaging  fear  of  lame 
horses,  lost  linch-pins,  overturns,  and  other  perilous  chances  of  the  postilion's  life. 

I  am  not  sure  if  my  own  courage  would  have  carried  me  so  close  to  Elspat,  had  he 
not  followed.  There  was  in  her  countenance  the  stern  abstraction  of  hopeless  and  over- 
powering sorrow,  mixed  with  the  contending  feelings  of  remorse,  and  of  the  pride  which 
struggled  to  conceal  it.  She  guessed,  perhaps,  that  it  was  curiosity,  arising  out  of  her 
uncommon  story,  which  induced  me  to  intrude  on  her  solitude — and  she  could  not  be 
pleased  that  a  fate  like  hers  had  been  the  theme  of  a  traveller's  amusement.  Yet  the 
look  with  which  she  regarded  me  was  one  of  scorn  instead  of  embarrassment.  The 
opinion  of  the  world  and  all  its  children  could  not  add  or  take  an  iota  from  her  load  of 
misery ;  and,  save  from  the  half  smile  that  seemed  to  intimate  the  contempt  of  a  being 
rapt  by  the  very  intensity  of  her  affliction  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  humanities,  she 
seemed  as  indilferent  to  my  gaze,  as  if  she  had  been  a  dead  corpse  or  a  marble  statue. 

Elspat  was  above  the  middle  stature ;  her  hair,  now  grizzled,  was  still  profuse,  and  it 
had  been  of  the  most  decided  black.  So  were  her  eyes,  in  which,  contradicting  the  stern 
and  rigid  features  of  her  countenance,  there  shone  the  wild  and  troubled  light  that 
indicates  an  unsettled  mind.  Her  hair  was  wrapt  round  a  silver  bodkin  with  some 
attention  to  neatness,  and  her  dark  mantle  was  disposed  around  her  with  a  degree  of 
taste,  though  the  materials  were  of  the  most  ordinary  sort. 

After  gazing  on  this  victim  of  guilt  and  calamity  tiU  I  was  ashamed  to  remain  silent, 
though  uncertain  how  I  ought  to  address  her,  I  began  to  express  my  surprise  at  her 
choosing  such  a  desert  and  deplorable  dwelling.     She  cut  short  these  expressions  of 
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gjinpathy,  by  answering  in  a  stern  voice,  without  the  least  change  of  countenance  or 
posture — "  Daughter  of  the  stranger,  he  has  told  you  my  story."  I  was  silenced  at  once, 
and  felt  how  little  all  earthly  accommodation  must  seem  to  the  mind  which  had  such 
subjects  as  hers  for  rumination.  Without  again  attempting  to  open  the  conversation,  I 
took  a  piece  of  gold  from  my  purse,  (for  Donald  had  intimated  she  lived  on  alms,) 
expecting  she  would  at  least  stretch  her  hand  to  receive  it.  But  she  neither  accepted 
nor  rejected  the  gift — she  did  not  even  seem  to  notice  it,  though  twenty  times  as  valuable, 
probably,  as  was  usually  offered.  I  was  obliged  to  place  it  on  her  knee,  saying  invo- 
luntarily, as  I  did  so,  "  May  God  pardon  you,  and  relieve  you ! "  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  which  she  cast  up  to  Heaven,  nor  the  tone  in  which  she  exclaimed,  in  the  very 
words  of  my  old  friend,  John  Home — 

"  My  beautiful— my  brave !" 

It  was  the  language  of  nature,  and  arose  from  the  heart  of  the  deprived  mother,  as  it 
did  from  that  gifted  imaginative  poet,  while  furnishing  with  appropriate  expressions  the 
ideal  grief  of  Lady  Randolph. 


«Pi>fiptn'  :llj)ie  ^«fioiii3i!. 


Oh,  I'm  come  to  the  Low  Country 

Och,  och,  ohonochic, 
Without  a  penny  in  my  pouch 

To  buy  a  meal  for  me. 
I  was  the  proudest  of  my  clan. 

Long,  long  may  I  repine; 
And  Donald  was  the  bravest  man, 

And  Donald  he  wan  mine. 

Old  Bono. 


'LSPAT  bad  enjoyed  happy  days,  though  her  age  had  sunk  into  hopeless  and 
inconsolable  sorrow  and  distress.  She  was  once  the  beautiful  and  happy  wife 
of  Ilamish  MacTavish,  for  whom  his  strength  and  feats  of  prowess  had 
gained  the  title  of  MacTavish  IMhor.  His  life  was  turbulent  and  dangerous, 
his  habits  being  of  the  old  Highland  stamp,  which  esteemed  it  shame  to  want  any  thing 
that  could  be  had  for  the  taking.  Those  in  the  Lowland  line  who  lay  near  him,  and 
desired  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  property  in  quiet,  were  contented  to  pay  him  a  small 
composition,  in  name  of  protection  money,  and  comforted  themselves  with  the  old 
proverb,  that  it  was  better  to  "  fleech  the  deil  than  fight  him."     Others,  who  accounted 
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such  composition  dishonourable,  were  often  surprised  by  MacTavish  Mhor,  and  his 
associates  and  followers,  who  usually  inflicted  an  adequate  penalty,  either  in  person  or 
property,  or  both.  The  creagh  is  yet  remembered,  in  which  he  swept  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cows  from  Monteith  in  one  drove ;  and  how  he  placed  the  Laird  of  Ballybught 
naked  in  a  slougli,  for  having  threatened  to  send  for  a  party  of  the  Highland  Watch  to 
protect  his  property. 

Whatever  were  occasionally  the  triumphs  of  this  daring  cateran,  they  were  of%en 
exchanged  for  reverses;  and  his  narrow  escapes,  rapid  flights,  and  the  ingenious 
stratagems  with  which  he  extricated  himself  from  imminent  danger,  were  no  less 
remembered  and  admired  than  the  exploits  in  which  he  had  been  successful.  In  weal 
or  wo,  through  every  species  of  fatigue,  difficulty,  and  danger,  Elspat  was  hb  faithful 
companion.  She  enjoyed  with  him  the  fits  of  occasional  prosperity ;  and  when  adversity 
pressed  them  hard,  her  strength  of  mind,  readiness  of  wit,  and  courageous  endurance  of 
danger  and  toil,  are  said  often  to  have  stimulated  the  exertions  of  her  husband 

Their  morality  was  of  the  old  Highland  cast,  faithful  friends  and  fierce  enemies ;  the 
Lowland  herds  and  harvests  they  accounted  their  own,  whenever  they  had  the  means  of 
driving  off*  the  one,  or  of  seizing  upon  the  other ;  nor  did  the  least  scruple  on  the  right 
of  property  interfere  on  such  occasions.  Hamish  Mhor  argued  like  the  old  Cretan 
warrior: 

My  Bword,  my  spear,  my  shaggy  shield, 

They  make  me  lord  of  all  below ; 
For  he  who  dreads  the  lance  to  wield, 

Before  my  shaggy  shield  must  bow. 
His  lands,  his  vineyards,  must  resign, 
And  all  that  cowards  have  is  mine. 

But  those  days  of  perilous,  though  frequently  successful  depredation,  began  to  be 
abridged,  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  MacTavish 
Mhor  had  not  sat  still  on  that  occasion,  and  he  was  outlawed,  both  as  a  traitor  to  the 
state,  and  as  a  robber  and  cateran.  Grarrisons  were  now  settled  in  many  places  where 
a  red-coat  had  never  before  been  seen,  and  the  Saxon  wardrum  Resounded  among  the 
most  hidden  recesses  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The  fate  of  MacTavish  became  every 
day  more  inevitable ;  and  it  was  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  make  his  exertions  for 
defence  or  escape,  that  Elspat,  amid  his  evil  days,  had  increased  his  family  with  an 
infant  child,  which  was  a  considerable  encumbrance  upon  the  necessary  rapidity  of  their 
motions. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived.  In  a  strong  pass  on  the  skirts  of  Ben  Cruachan,  the 
celebrated  MacTavish  Mhor  was  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  the  Sidier  Roy.*  His 
wife  assisted  him  heroically,  charging  his  piece  from  time  to  time ;  and  as  they  were  in 
possession  of  a  post  that  was  nearly  unassailable,  he  might  have  perhaps  escaped  if  his 
ammunition  had  lasted.  But  at  length  his  balls  were  expended,  although  it  was  not 
until  he  had  fired  off"  most  of  the  silver  buttons  from  his  waistcoat,  and  the  soldiers,  no 
longer  deterred  by  fear  of  the  unerring  marksman,  who  had  slain  three,  and  wounded 
more  of  their  number,  approached  his  stronghold,  and,  unable  to  take  him  alive,  slew 
him,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance. 

All  this  Elspat  witnessed  and  survived,  for  she  had,  in  the  child  which  relied  on  her 
for  support,  a  motive  for  strength  and  exertion.  In  what  manner  she  maintained  herself 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Her  only  ostensible  means  of  support  were  a  flock  of  three  or 
four  goats,  which  she  fed  wherever  she  pleased  on  the  mountain  pastures,  no  one 
challenging  the  intrusion.  In  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  her  ancient  acquaint- 
ances had  little  to  bestow ;  but  what  they  could  part  with  from  their  own  necessities, 
they  willingly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  others.  From  Lowlanders  she  sometimes 
demanded  tribute,  rather  than  requested  alms.     She  had  not  forgotten  she  was  the 

*  The  Red  Soldier. 
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widow  of  MacTayiflh  Mhor,  or  that  the  child  who  trotted  by  her  knee,  mighty  snch  were 
her  imaginatioiig,  emulate  one  day  the  fame  of  his  father^  and  command  the  same 
influence  which  he  had  once  exerted  without  control.  She  associated  so  little  with 
others,  went  so  seldom  and  so  unwillingly  from  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains* 
where  she  usually  dwelt  with  her  goats,  that  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  great 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  country  around  her^  the  substitution  of  dvil  order 
for  military  yiolence,  and  the  strength  gained  by  the  law  and  its  adherents  over  those 
who  were  called  in  Gaelic  song,  **  the  stormy  sons  of  the  sword.**  Her  own  diminished 
consequence  and  straitened  circumstances  she  indeed  felt,  but  for  this  the  death  of  Mac- 
Tavish  Mhor  was,  in  her  apprehension,  a  sufficing  reason ;  and  she  doubted  not  that  she 
should  rise  to  her  former  state  of  importance,  when  Hamish  Bean  (or  Fair-haired  James) 
should  be  able  to  wield  the  arms  of  his  father.  If,  then,  Elspat  was  repelled  rudely 
when  she  demanded  any  thing  necessary  for  her  wants,  or  the  accommodation  of  her  little 
flock,  by  a  churlish  farmer,  her  threats  of  Ycngeance,  obscurely  expressed,  yet  terrible 
in  their  tenor,  used  frequently  to  extort,  through  fear  of  her  maledictions,  the  relief 
which  was  denied  to  her  necessities ;  and  the  trembling  goodwife^  who  ^ye  meal  or 
money  to  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  wished  in  her  heart  that  the  stem  old  carlin 
had  been  burnt  on  the  day  her  husband  had  his  due. 

Tears  thus  ran  on,  and  Hamish  Bean  grew  up,  not  indeed  to  be  of  his  fether's  siae 
or  strength,  but  to  become  an  active,  high-spirited,  fair-haired  youth,  with  a  ruddy 
cheek,  an  eye  like  an  eagle,  and  all  the  agility,  if  not  all  the  strength,  of  his  formidable 
father,  upon  whose  history  and  achievements  his  mother  dwelt,  in  order  to  form  her 
son's  mind  to  a  similar  course  of  adventures.  But  the  young  see  the  present  state  dT 
this  changeful  world  more  keenly  than  the  old.  Much  attached  to  his  mother,  and 
disposed  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  her  support,  Hamish  yet  perceived,  when  he  mixed 
with  the  world,  that  the  trade  of  the  cateran  was  now  alike  dangerous  and  discreditable^ 
and  that  if  he  were  to  emulate  his  father's  prowess,  it  must  be  in  some  other  line  of 
warfare,  more  ccmsonant  to  the  opinions  of  the  present  day. 

As  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  b^an  to  expand,  he  became  more  sensible  of  the 
precarious  nature  of  his  situation,  of  the  erroneous  views  of  his  mother,  and  her 
ignorance  respecting  the  changes  of  the  society  with  which  she  mingled  so  little.  In 
visiting  friends  and  neighbours,  he  became  aware  of  the  extremely  reduced  scale  to 
which  his  parent  was  limited,  and  learned  that  she  possessed  little  or  nothing  more  than 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  these  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  failing. 
At  times  his  success  in  fishing  and  the  chase  was  able  to  add  something  to  her 
subsistence;  but  he  saw  no  regular  means  of  contributing  to  her  support,  unless  by 
stooping  to  servile  labour,  which,  if  he  himself  could  have  endured  it,  would,  he  knew, 
have  been  like  a  death's-wound  to  the  pride  of  his  mother. 

Elspat,  meanwhile,  saw  with  surprise,  that  Hamish  Bean,  although  now  tall  and  fit  for 
the  field,  shewed  no  disposition  to  enter  on  his  father's  scene  of  action.  There  was 
something  of  the  mother  at  her  heart,  which  prevented  her  from  urging  him  in  plain 
terms  to  take  the  field  as  a  cateran,  for  the  fear  occurred  of  the  perils  into  which  the 
trade  must  conduct  him;  and  when  she  would  have  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  it 
seemed  to  her  heated  imagination  as  if  the  ghost  of  her  husband  arose  between  them  in 
his  bloody  tartans,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  appeared  to  prohibit  the  topic.  Tet 
she  wondered  at  what  seemed  his  want  of  spirit,  sighed  as  she  saw  him  from  day  to  day 
lounging  about  in  the  long-skirted  Lowland  coat,  which  the  legislature  had  imposed 
upon  the  Grael  instead  of  their  own  romantic  garb,  and  thought  how  much  nearer  he 
would  have  resembled  her  husband,  had  he  been  dad  in  the  belted  plaid  and  short  hose, 
with  his  polished  arms  gleaming  at  his  side. 

Besides  these  subjects  for  anxiety,  Ebpat  had  others  arising  from  the  engrossing 
impetuosity  of  her  temper.    Her  love  of  MacTavish  Mhor  had  been  qualified  by  respect 
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and  sometimes  even  by  fear ;  for  the  cateran  was  not  the  species  of  man  who  submits  to 
female  government;  but  over  his  son  she  had  exerted,  at  first  during  childhood,  and 
aflerwards  in  earlj  youtli,  an  imperious  authority,  which  gave  her  maternal  love 
a  character  of  jealousy.  She  could  not  bear,  when  Ilamish,  with  advancing  life,  made 
repeated  steps  towards  independence,  absented  himself  from  her  cottage  at  such  season, 
and  for  sucli  length  of  time  as  he  chose,  and  seemed  to  consider,  although  maintaining 
towards  her  every  possible  degree  of  respect  and  kindness,  that  the  control  and  respon- 
sibility of  his  actions  rested  on  himself  alone.  This  would  have  been  of  little  consequence, 
could  she  have  concealed  her  feelings  within  her  own  bosom;  but  the  ardour  and 
impatience  of  her  passions  made  her  frc(iuently  shew  her  son  that  she  conceived  herself 
neglected  and  ill  used.  When  he  was  absent  for  any  length  of  time  from  her  cottage, 
without  giving  intimation  of  his  purpose,  her  resentment  on  his  return  used  to  be  so 
unreasonable,  tliat  it  naturally  suggested  to  a  young  man,  fond  of  independence,  and 
desirous  to  amend  his  situation  in  the  world,  to  leave  her,  even  for  the  very  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  provide  for  the  parent  whose  egotistical  demands  on  his  filial  attention 
tended  to  confine  him  to  a  desert,  in  which  both  were  starving  in  hopeless  and  helpless 
indigence. 

Upon  one  occasion,  the  son  having  been  guilty  of  some  independent  excursion,  by 
which  the  mother  felt  herself  afironted  and  disobliged,  she  had  been  more  than  usually 
violent  on  lib  return,  and  awakened  in  Ilamish  a  sense  of  displeasure,  which  clouded  his 
brow  and  cheek.  At  length,  as  she  persevered  in  her  unreasonable  resentment,  his 
patience  became  exhausted,  and  taking  liis  gun  from  the  chimney  comer,  and  muttering 
to  himself  the  reply  which  his  respect  for  his  mother  prevented  him  from  speaking  aloud, 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  hut  which  he  had  but  barely  entered. 

"  Ilamish,"  said  his  mother,  "  arc  you  again  about  to  leave  me  ?"  But  Hamish  only 
replied  by  looking  at,  and  rubbing  the  lock  of  his  gun. 

"  Ay,  rub  the  lock  of  your  gun,"  said  his  parent,  bitterly ;  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
courage  enough  to  fire  it,  though  it  be  but  at  a  roe-deer."  Hamish  started  at  this 
undeserved  taunt,  and  cast  a  look  of  anger  at  her  in  reply.  She  saw  that  she  had  found 
the  means  of  giving  him  pain. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "look  fierce  as  you  will  at  an  old  woman,  and  your  mother;  it  would 
be  long  ere  you  bent  your  brow  on  tlic  angry  countenance  of  a  bearded  man." 

"  Be  silent,  mother,  or  speak  of  what  you  understand,"  said  Hamish,  much  irritated, 
"  and  that  is  of  the  distaff  and  the  spindle." 

"  And  was  it  of  spindle  and  distaff  that  I  was  thinking  when  I  bore  you  away  on  my 
back  through  the  fire  of  six  of  the  Saxon  soldiers,  and  you  a  wailing  child  ?  I  tell  you, 
Hamish,  1  know  a  hundred-fold  more  of  swords  and  guns  than  ever  you  will ;  and  you 
will  never  learn  so  much  of  noble  war  by  yourself,  as  you  have  seen  when  you  were 
wrapped  up  in  my  plaid." 

"  You  are  determined  at  least  to  allow  me  no  peace  at  home,  mother ;  but  this  shall 
have  an  end,"  said  Ilamish,  as,  resuming  his  purpose  of  leaving  the  hut,  he  rose  and 
went  towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,  I  command  you,"  said  his  mother ;  "  stay,  or  may  the  gun  you  carry  be  the 
means  of  your  ruin — may  the  road  you  are  going  be  the  track  of  your  funeral ! " 

"  What  makes  you  use  such  words,  mother  ?"  said  the  young  man,  turning  a  little  back 
— "  they  are  not  good,  and  good  cannot  come  of  them.  Farewell  just  now,  we  are  too 
angry  to  speak  together— farewell ;  it  will  be  long  ere  you  see  me  again."  And  he 
departed,  his  mother,  in  the  first  burst  of  her  impatience,  showering  after  him  her 
maledictions,  and  in  the  next  invoking  them  on  her  own  head,  so  that  they  might  spare 
her  son's.  Slie  passed  that  day  and  the  next  in  all  the  vehemence  of  impotent  and  yet 
unrestrained  passion,  now  entreating  Heaven,  and  such  powers  as  were  familiar  to  lior 
by  rude  tradition,  to  restore  her  dear  son,   "  the  calf  of  her  heart ;"  now  in  impatient 
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resentment,  meditating  with  what  hitter  terms  she  should  rehnke  his  filial  disohedienoe 
upon  his  return,  and  now  studying  the  most  tender  language  to  attach  him  to  the  cottage, 
which,  when  her  hoy  was  present,  she  would  not,  in  the  rapture  of  her  affection,  have 
exchanged  for  the  apartments  of  Taymouth  Castle. 

Two  days  passed,  during  which,  neglecting  even  the  slender  means  of  supporting 
nature  which  her  situation  afforded,  nothing  hut  the  strength  of  a  frame  accustomed  to 
hardships  and  privations  of  every  kind,  could  have  kept  her  in  existence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  anguish  of  her  mind  prevented  her  heing  sensible  of  her  personal  weakness. 
Her  dwelling,  at  this  period,  was  the  same  cottage  near  which  I  had  found  her,  but  then 
more  habitable  by  the  exertions  of  Hamish,  by  whom  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
built  and  repaired. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  her  son  had  disappeared,  as  she  sat  at  the  door  rocking 
herself,  after  the  fashion  of  her  countrywomen  when  in  distress,  or  in  pain,  that  the  then 
unwonted  circumstance  occurred  of  a  passenger  being  seen  on  the  high-road  above  the 
cottage.  She  cast  but  one  glance  at  him — ^he  was  on  horseback,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
Hamish,  and  Elspat  cared  not  enough  for  any  other  being  on  earth,  to  make  her  turn 
her  eyes  towards  him  a  second  time.  The  stranger,  however,  paused  opposite  to  her 
cottage,  and  dismounting  from  his  pony,  led  it  down  the  steep  and  broken  path  which 
conducted  to  her  door. 

'*  Grod  bless  you,  Elspat  MacTavish I" — She  looked  at  the  man  as  he  addressed  her  in 
her  native  language,  with  the  displeased  air  of  one  whose  reverie  is  interrupted ;  but  the 
traveller  went  on  to  say,  ^  J  bring  you  tidings  of  your  son  Hamish."  At  once,  from  being 
the  most  uninteresting  ol^ject,  in  respect  to  Elspat,  that  could  exist,  the  form  of  the 
stranger  became  awful  in  her  eyes,  as  that  of  a  messenger  descended  from  Heaven, 
expressly  to  pronounce  upon  her  death  or  life.  She  started  from  her  seat,  and  with 
hands  convulsively  clasped  together,  and  held  up  to  Heaven,  eyes  fixed  on  the  stranger^s 
countenance,  and  person  stooping  forward  to  him,  she  looked  those  inquiries^  which  her 
faltering  tongue  could  not  articulate.  **  Your  son  sends  you  his  dutiftd  remembrance  and 
this,"  said  the  messenger,  putting  into  Elspat's  hand  a  small  purse  containing  four  or  five 
dollars. 

"  He  is  gone,  he  is  gone !"  exclaimed  Elspat ;  "  he  has  sold  himself  to  be  the  servant 
of  the  Saxons,  and  I  shall  never  more  behold  him !  Tell  me.  Miles  MacPhadraick,  for 
now  I  know  you,  is  it  the  price  of  the  son's  blood  that  you  have  put  into  the  mother's 
hand?" 

"  Now,  God  forbid ! "  answered  MacPhadraick,  who  was  a  tacksman,  and  had  possession 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  ground  under  his  Chief,  a  proprietor  who  lived  about  twenty 
miles  off—"  God  forbid  I  should  do  wrong,  or  say  wrong,  to  you,  or  to  the  son  of  Mac- 
Tavish  Mhor !  I  swear  to  you  by  the  hand  of  my  Chief,  that  your  son  is  well,  and  will 
soon  see  you,  and  the  rest  he  will  tell  you  himself."  So  saying,  MacPhadraick  hastened 
back  up  the  pathway,  gained  the  road,  mounted  his  pony,  and  rode  upon  his  way. 
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pLSPAT  Mactayish  remained  gazing  on  the  money,  as  if  the  impress  of  the 
coin  could  have  conveyed  information  how  it  was  procured. 

"  I  love  not  this  MacPhadraick,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  it  was  his  race  of 
whom  the  Bard  hath  spoken,  saying,  Fear  them  not  when  their  words  are  loud 
as  the  winter's  wind,  but  fear  them  when  they  fall  on  you  like  the  sound  of  the  thrush's 
song.  And  yet  this  riddle  can  be  read  but  one  way :  My  son  hath  taken  the  sword,  to 
win  that  with  strength  like  a  man,  which  churls  would  keep  him  from  with  the  words 
that  frighten  children."  This  idea,  when  once  it  occurred  to  her,  seemed  the  more 
reasonable,  that  MacPhadraick,  as  she  well  knew,  himself  a  cautious  man,  had  so  far 
encouraged  her  husband's  practices,  Jis  occasionally  to  buy  cattle  of  MacTavish, 
although  he  must  have  well  known  how  they  were  come  by,  taking  care,  however,  that 
the  transaction  was  so  made,  as  to  be  accompanied  with  great  profit  and  absolute  safety. 
Who  80  likely  as  MacPhadraick  to  indicate  to  a  young  catcran  the  glen  in  which  he  could 
commence  his  perilous  trade  with  most  prospect  of  success?  who  so  likely  to  convert  his 
booty  into  money  ?  The  feelings  which  another  might  have  experienced  on  believing  that 
an  only  son  had  rushed  forward  on  the  same  path  in  which  his  father  had  perished,  were 
scarce  known  to  the  Highland  mothers  of  that  day.  She  thought  of  the  death  of  Mac- 
Tavish Mlior  as  that  of  a  hero  who  had  fallen  in  his  proper  trade  of  war,  and  who  had 
not  fallen  unavenged.  She  feared  less  for  her  son's  life  than  for  his  dishonour.  She 
dreaded  on  his  account  the  subjection  to  strangers,  and  the  death-sleep  of  the  soul 
which  is  brought  on  by  what  she  regarded  as  slavery. 

The  moral  principle  which  so  naturally  and  so  justly  occurs  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
have  been  educated  under  a  settled  government  of  laws  that  protect  the  property  of  the 
weak  against  the  incursions  of  the  strong,  was  to  poor  Elspat  a  book  sealed  and  a 
fountain  closed.  She  had  been  taught  to  consider  those  whom  they  called  Saxons,  as  a 
race  with  whom  the  Gael  were  constantly  at  war,  and  she  regarded  every  settlement  of 
theirs  within  the  reach  of  Highland  incursion,  as  affording  a  legitimate  object  of  attack 
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and  plunder.  Her  feelings  on  this  point  had  been  strengthened  and  confirmed,  not  only 
by  the  desire  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  by  the  sense  of  general 
indignation  entertained,  not  uiyustly,  through  the  Highliands  of  Scotland,  on  account  of 
the  barbarous  and  violent  conduct  of  the  victors  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Other 
Highland  clans,  too,  she  regarded  as  the  fair  objects  of  plunder  when  that  was  possible, 
upon  the  score  of  ancient  enmities,  and  deadly  feuds. 

The  prudence  that  might  have  weighed  the  slender  means  which  the  times  afforded  for 
resisting  the  efforts  of  a  combined  government,  which  had,  in  its  less  compact  and 
established  authority,  been  unable  to  put  down  the  ravages  of  such  lawless  caterans  as 
MacTavish  Mhor,  was  unknown  to  a  solitary  woman,  whose  ideas  still  dwelt  upon  her 
own  early  times.  She  imagined  that  her  son  had  only  to  proclaim  himself  his  father's 
successor  in  adventure  and  enterprise,  and  that  a  force  of  men  as  gallant  as  those  who 
had  followed  his  father's  banner,  would  crowd  around  to  support  it  When  again  displayed. 
To  her,  Hamish  was  the  eagle  who  had  only  to  soar  aloft  and  resume  his  native  place  in 
the  skies,  without  her  being  able  to  comprehend  how  many  additional  eyes  would  have 
watched  his  flight,  how  many  additional  bullets  would  have  been  directed  at  his  bosom. 
To  be  brief,  Elspat  was  one  who  viewed  the  present  state  of  society  with  the  same 
feelings  with  which  she  regarded  the  times  that  had  passed  away.  She  had  been  indigent, 
neglected,  oppressed,  since  the  days  that  her  husband  had  no  longer  been  feared  and 
powerful,  and  she  thought  that  the  term  of  her  ascendance  would  return  when  her  son 
had  determined  to  play  the  part  of  his  father.  If  she  permitted  her  eye  to  glance  farther 
into  futurity,  it  was  but  to  anticipate,  that  she  must  be  for  many  a  day  cold  in  the  grave, 
with  the  coronach  of  her  tribe  cried  duly  over  her,  before  her  fair-haired  Hamish  could, 
according  to  her  calculation,  die  with  his  hand  on  the  basket-hilt  of  the  red  claymore. 
His  father's  hair  was  gray,  ere,  after  a  hundred  dangers,  he  had  fallen  with  his  arms  in 
his  hands.  That  she  should  have  seen  and  survived  the  sight,  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  manners  of  that  age.  And  better  it  was — such  was  her  proud  thought — ^that  she 
had  seen  him  so  die,  than  to  have  witnessed  his  departure  from  life  in  a  smoky  hovel — 
on  a  bed  of  rotten  straw,. like  an  over-worn  hound,  or  a  bullock  which  died  of  disease. 
But  the  hour  of  her  young,  her  brave  Hamish,  was  yet  far  distant.  He  must  succeed — 
he  must  conquer,  like  his  father.  And  when  he  fell  at  length, — for  she  anticipated  for 
him  no  bloodless  death, — ^Elspat  would  ere  then  have  lain  long  in  the  grave,  and  could 
neither  sec  his  death-struggle,  nor  mourn  over  his  grave-sod. 

With  such  wild  notions  working  in  her  brain,  the  spirit  of  Elspat  rose  to  its  usual 
pitch,  or  rather  to  one  which  seemed  higher.  In  the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture, 
which  in  that  idiom  does  not  greatly  differ  from  her  own,  she  arose,  she  washed  and 
changed  her  apparel,  and  ate  bread,  and  was  refreshed. 

She  longed  eagerly  for  the  return  of  her  son,  but  she  now  longed  not  with  the  bitter 
anxiety  of  doubt  and  apprehension.  She  said  to  herself,  that  much  must  be  done  ere  he 
could,  in  these  times,  arise  to  be  an  eminent  and  dreaded  leader.  Yet  when  she  saw  him 
again,  she  almost  expected  him  at  the  head  of  a  daring  band,  with  pipes  playing,  and 
banners  flying,  the  noble  tartans  fluttering  free  in  the  wind,  in  despite  of  the  laws  which 
had  suppressed,  under  severe  penalties,  the  use  of  the  national  garb,  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  Highland  Chivalry.  For  all  this,  her  eager  im^ination  was  content  only 
to  allow  the  interval  of  some  days. 

From  the  moment  this  opinion  had  taken  deep  and  serious  possession  of  her  mind,  her 
thouglits  were  bent  upon  receiving  her  son  at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  in  the  manner 
in  which  she  used  to  adorn  her  hut  for  the  return  of  his  father. 

The  substantial  means  of  subsistence  she  had  not  the  power  of  providing,  nor  did  she 
consider  that  of  importance.  The  successful  caterans  would  bring  with  them  herds  and 
flocks.  But  the  interior  of  her  hut  was  arranged  for  their  reception — the  usquebaugh 
was  brewed,  or  distilled,  in  a  larger  quantity  than  it  could  have  been  supposed  one  lone 
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woman  could  have  made  ready.  Her  hut  was  put  into  such  order  as  might,  in  some 
degree,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  day  of  rejoicing.  It  was  swept  and  decorated  with 
boughs  of  various  kinds,  like  the  house  of  a  Jewess,  upon  what  is  termed  the  Feast  of 
the  Tabernacles.  The  produce  of  the  milk  of  her  little  flock  was  prepared  in  as  great 
variety  of  forms  as  her  skill  admitted,  to  entertain  her  son  and  his  associates,  wliom  she 
expected  to  receive  along  with  him. 

But  the  principal  decoration,  which  she  sought  with  the  greatest  toil,  was  the  cloud- 
berry, a  scarlet  fruit,  which  is  only  found  on  very  high  hills,  and  there  only  in  very  small 
quantities.  Her  husband,  or  perhaps  one  of  his  forefathers,  had  chosen  this  as  the 
emblem  of  his  family,  because  it  seemed  at  once  to  imply  by  its  scarcity  the  smallness  of 
their  clan,  and  by  the  places  in  which  it  was  found,  the  ambitious  height  of  their 
pretensions. 

For  tlie  time  that  these  simple  preparations  for  welcome  endured,  ELspat  was  in  a 
state  of  troubled  happiness.  In  fact,  her  only  anxiety  was,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
complete  all  that  she  could  do  to  welcome  Hamish  and  the  friends  who  she  supposed 
must  have  attached  themselves  to  his  band  before  they  should  arrive,  and  find  her 
unprovided  for  their  reception. 

But  when  such  efforts  as  she  could  make  had  been  accomplished,  she  once  more  had 
nothing  left  to  engage  her  save  the  trifling  care  of  her  goats  ;  and  when  these  had  been 
attended  to,  she  had  only  to  review  her  little  preparations,  renew  such  as  were  of  a 
transitory  nature,  replace  decayed  branches,  and  fading  boughs,  and  then  to  sit  down  at 
her  cottage  door  and  watch  the  road,  as  it  ascended  on  the  one  side  from  the  banks  of 
the  Awe,  and  on  the  other  wound  round  the  heights  of  the  mountain,  with  such  a  degree 
of  accommodation  to  hill  and  level  as  the  plan  of  the  military  engineer  permitted.  While 
so  occupied,  her  imagination,  anticipating  the  future  from  recollections  of  the  past,  formed 
out  of  the  morning-mist,  or  the  evening-cloud,  the  wild  forms  of  an  advancing  band, 
which  were  then  called  "  Sidier  Dhu," — dark  soldiers — dressed  in  their  native  tartan, 
and  so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  the  scarlet  ranks  of  the  British  army.  In  this 
occupation  she  spent  many  hours  of  each  morning  and  evening. 


i^J  T  was  in  vain  that  Elspat's  eyes  surveyed  the  distant  path,  by  the  earliest 
^  light  of  the  dawn  and  the  latest  glimmer  of  the  twilight.  No  rising  dust 
awakened  the  expectation  of  nodding  plumes  or  flashing  arms ;  the  solitary 
traveller  trudged  listlessly  along  in  his  brown  lowland  great-coat,  his  tartans 
dyed  black  or  purple,  to  comply  with,  or  evade,  the  law,  which  prohibited  their  being 
worn,  in  their  variegated  hues.  The  spirit  of  the  Gael,  sunk  and  broken  by  the  severe 
though  perhaps  necessary  laws,  that  proscribed  the  dress  and  arms  which  he  considered 
as  his  birthright,  was  intimated  by  his  drooping  head  and  dejected  appearance.  Not 
in  such  depressed  wanderers  did  Elspiit  recognize  the  light  and  free  step  of  her 
son,  now,  as  she  concluded,  regenerated  from  every  sign  of  Saxon  thraldom.  Night  by 
night,  as  darkness  came,  she  removed  from  her  unclosed  door  to  throw  herself  on  her 
restless  pallet,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  watch.  The  brave  and  the  terrible,  she  said,  walk  by 
night — their  steps  are  heard  in  darkness,  when  all  is  silent  save  the  whirlwind  and  the 
cataract— the  timid  deer  comes  only  forth  when  the  sun  is  upon  the  mountain's  peak; 
but  the  bold  wolf  walks  in  the  red  light  of  the  harvest-moon.  She  reasoned  in  vain — 
her  son's  expected  summons  did  not  call  her  from  the  lowly  couch,  where  she  lay  dreaming 
of  his  approach.     Hamish  came  not. 

"Hope  deferred,"  saith  the  royal  sage,  "maketh  the  heart  sick;"  and  strong  as  was 
Elspat's  constitution,  she  began  to  experience  that  it  was  unequal  to  the  toils  to  which 
her  anxious  and  immoderate  affection  subjected  her,  when  early  one  morning  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  traveller  on  the  lonely  mountain-road,  revived  hopes  which  had  begun  to 
sink  into  listless  despair.  There  was  no  sign  of  Saxon  subjugation  about  the  stranger. 
At  a  distance  she  could  see  the  flutter  of  the  belted-plaid,  that  drooped  in  graceful  folds 
behind  him,  and  the  plume  that,  placed  in  the  bonnet,  shewed  rank  and  gentle  birth. 
He  carried  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  the  claymore  was  swinging  by  his  side,  with  its  usual 
appendages,  the  dirk,  the  pistol,  and  the  sporrnn  moUach,*  Ere  yet  her  eye  had  scanned 
all  tliese  particulars,  the  light  step  of  the  traveller  was  hastened,  his  arm  was  waved  in 
token  of  recognition — a  moment  more,  and  Elspat  held  in  her  arms  her  darling  son, 

*  TJic  goatskin  pouch,  worn  by  tht  Highlanders  round  their  waiit. 
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dressed  in  the  garb  of  his  ancestors,  and  looking  in  her  maternal  eyes,  the  fairest  among 
ten  thousand ! 

The  first  outpouring  of  aifection  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  Blessings 
mingled  with  the  most  endearing  epithets  which  her  energetic  language  affords^  in 
striving  to  express  the  wild  rapture  of  Elspat's  joy.  Her  board  was  heaped  hastily 
with  all  she  had  to  offer ;  and  the  mother  watched  the  young  soldier,  as  he  partook  of 
the  refreshment,  with  feelings  how  similar  to,  yet  how  different  from,  those  with  which 
she  had  seen  him  draw  his  first  sustenance  from  her  bosom  I 

When  the  tumult  of  joy  was  appeased,  Elspat  became  anxious  to  know  her  son's 
adventures  since  they  parted,  and  could  not  help  greatly  censuring  his  rashness  for 
traversing  the  hills  in  the  Higliland  dress  in  the  broad  sunshine,  when  the  penalty  was 
so  heavy,  and  so  many  red  soldiers  were  abroad  in  the  country. 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  mother,"  said  Hamish,  in  a  tone  designed  to  relieve  her  anxiety, 
and  yet  somewhat  embarrassed ;  "  I  may  wear  the  breacan  *  at  the  gate  of  Fort- 
Augustus,  if  I  like  it." 

''  Oh,  be  not  too  daring,  my  beloved  Hamish,  though  it  be  the  fault  which  best 
becomes  thy  father's  son — ^yet  be  not  too  daring!  Alas,  they  fight  not  now  as  in  former 
days,  with  fair  weapons,  and  on  equal  terms,  but  take  odds  of  numbers  and  of  arms,  so 
that  the  feeble  and  the  strong  are  alike  levelled  by  the  shot  of  a  boy.  And  do  not  think 
me  unworthy  to  be  called  your  father's  widow,  and  your  mother,  because  I  speak  thus ; 
for  God  knoweth,  tliat,  man  to  man,  I  would  peril  thee  against  the  best  in  Breadalbane, 
and  broad  Lorn  besides." 

"  1  assure  you,  my  dearest  mother,"  replied  Hamish,  "  that  I  am  in  no  danger.  But 
have  you  seen  MacPhadraick,  mother,  and  what  has  he  said  to  you  on  my  account?" 

"  Silver  he  left  me  in  plenty,  Hamish ;  but  the  best  of  hb  comfort  was,  that  you 
were  well,  and  would  see  me  soon.  But  beware  of  MacPhadraick,  my  son ;  for  when 
he  called  himself  the  friend  of  your  father,  he  better  loved  the  most  worthless  stirk  in 
his  herd,  than  he  did  the  life-blood  of  MacTavish  Mhor.  Use  his  services,  therefore, 
and  pay  liim  for  them — for  it  is  thus  we  should  deal  with  the  unworthy ;  but  take  my 
counsel,  and  trust  him  not." 

Hamish  could  not  suppress  a  sigh,  which  seemed  to  Elspat  to  intimate  that  the  caution 
came  to  late.  "TXliat  have  you  done  witli  him?"  she  continued,  eager  and  alarmed. 
"  I  had  money  of  him,  and  he  gives  not  that  without  value — he  is  none  of  those  who 
exchange  barley  for  chaff.  Oh,  if  you  repent  you  of  your  bargain,  and  if  it  be  one  which 
you  may  break  off  without  disgrace  to  your  truth  or  your  manhood,  take  back  his  silver, 
and  trust  not  to  his  fair  words." 

"  It  may  not  be,  mother,"  said  Hamish;  "  I  do  not  repent  my  engagement,  unless 
that  it  must  make  me  leave  you  soon." 

"  Leave  me !  how  leave  me  ?  Silly  boy,  think  you  I  know  not  what  duty  belongs  to 
the  wife  or  mother  of  a  daring  man?  Thou  art  but  a  boy  yet;  and  when  thy  father  had 
been  the  dread  of  the  country  for  twenty  years,  he  did  not  despise  my  company  and 
assistance,  but  often  said  my  help  was  worth  that  of  two  strong  gillies." 

"  It  is  not  on  that  score,  mother;  but  since  I  must  leave  the  country " 

"  Leave  the  country!"  replied  his  mother,  interrupting  him  ;  **  and  think  you  that  I 
am  like  a  bush,  that  is  rooted  to  the  soil  where  it  grows,  and  must  die  if  carried  else- 
where ?  I  have  breathed  other  winds  than  these  of  Ben  Cruachan — I  have  followed 
your  father  to  the  wilds  of  Ross,  and  the  impenetrable  deserts  of  Y  Mac  Y  ^Ihor — 
Tush,  man,  my  limbs,  old  as  they  are,  will  bear  me  as  far  as  your  young  feet  can  trace 
the  way." 

"  Alas,  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  faltering  accent,  "  but  to  cross  the 
sea ^" 

*  That  wliich  is  variegated,  i.e.  the  tartan. 
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^*  The  sea !  who  am  I  that  I  should  fear  the  sea!  Have  I  never  been  in  a  birling  In 
my  life— never  known  the  Sound  of  Mull,  the  Isles  ci  Treshomishy  and  the  rough 
rocks  of  Harris?** 

*'  Alas,  mother,  I  go  far,  far  from  all  of  these — ^I  am  enlisted  in  one  of  the  new 
regiments,  and  we  go  against  the  French  in  America." 

<<  Enlisted!"  uttered  the  astonished  mother — ^^ against  my  will — without  my  consent 
— you  could  not, — ^you  would  not," — then  rising  up,  and  assuming  a  posture  of  almost 
imperial  command,  "  Hamish,  you  dared  not!" 

<<  Despair,  mother,  dares  every  thing,"  answered  Hamish,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy 
resolution.  **  What  should  I  do  here,  where  I  can  scarce  get  brei^d  for  myself  and  you, 
and  when  the  times  are  growing  daily  worse  ?  Would  you  but  sit  down  and  listen,  I 
would  convince  you  I  have  acted  for  the  best." 

With  a  bitter  smile  Elspat  sat  down,  and  the  same  severe  ironical  expression  was  on 
her  features,  as,  with  her  lips  firmly  closed,  she  listened  to  his  vindication. 

Hamish  went  on,  without  being  disconcerted  by  her  expected  displeasure.  *^  When 
I  left  you,  dearest  mother,  it  was  to  go  to  MacPhadraick's  house ;  for  although  I  knew 
he  is  crafty  and  worldly,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Sassenach,  yet  he  is  wise,  and 
J  thought  how  he  would  teach  me,  as  it  would  cost  him  nothing,  in  which  way  I  could 
mend  our  estate  in  the  world." 

<<  Our  estate  in  the  world!"  said  Elspat,  losing  patience  at  the  word;  ''and  went  you 
to  a  base  fellow,  with  a  soul  no  better  than  that  of  a  cowherd,  to  ask  counsel  about 
your  conduct  ?    Your  father  asked  none,  save  of  his  courage  and  his  sword." 

**  Dearest  mother,"  answered  Hamish, ''  how  shall  I  convince  you  that  you  live  in 
this  land  of  our  fathers,  as.  if  our  fathers  were  yet  living  ?  You  walk  as  it  were  in  a 
dream,  surrounded  by  the  phantoms  of  those  who  have  been  long  with  the  dead.  When 
my  father  lived  and  fought,  the  great  respected  the  man  of  the  strong  right  hand,  and 
the  rich  feared  hinL  He  had  protection  from  Mac AUan  Mhor,  and  from  Caberfae^*  and 
tribute  from  meaner  men.  That  is  ended,  and  his  son  would  only  earn  a  disgraceful  and 
unpitied  death,  by  the  practices  which  gave  his  father  credit  and  power  among  those 
who  wear  the  breacan.  The  land  is  conquered — ^its  lights  are  quenched, — Glengary, 
Lochiel,  Perth,  Lord  Lewis,  all  the  high  chiefs  are  dead  or  in  exile— We  may  mourn 
for  it,  but  we  cannot  help  it.  Bonnet,  broadsword,  and  sporran — ^power,  strength,  and 
wealth,  were  all  lost  on  Drummossie-muir." 

"  It  is  false!"  said  Elspat,  fiercely;  "you,  and  such  like  dastardly  spirits,  are  quelled 
by  your  own  faint  hearts,  not  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy;  you  are  like  the  fearful 
waterfowl,  to  whom  the  least  cloud  in  the  sky  seems  the  shadow  of  the  eagle." 

"  Mother,"  said  Hamish,  proudly,  "  lay  not  faint  heart  to  my  charge.  I  go  where 
men  are  wanted  who  have  strong  arms  and  bold  hearts  too.  I  leave  a  desert,  for  a  land 
where  I  may  gather  fame." 

"  And  you  leave  your  mother  to  perish  in  want,  age,  and  solitude,"  said  Elspat, 
essaying  successively  every  means  of  moving  a  resolution,  which  she  began  to  see  was 
more  deeply  rooted  than  she  had  at  first  thought. 

"  Not  so,  neither,"  he  answered ;  "  I  leave  you  to  comfort  and  certainty,  which  you 
have  yet  never  known.  Barcaldine's  son  is  made  a  leader,  and  with  him  I  have  enrolled 
myself;  MacFhadraick  acts  for  him,  and  raises  men,  and  finds  his  own  in  doing  it." 

"  That  is  the  truest  word  of  the  tale,  were  all  the  rest  as  false  as  heU,"  said  the  old 
woman,  bitterly. 

"  But  we  are  to  find  our  good  in  it  also,"  continued  Hamish ;  ''  for  Barcaldine  is  to 
give  you  a  shieling  in  his  wood  of  Letterfindreight,  with  grass  for  your  goats,  and  a 
cow,  when  you  please  to  have  one,  on  the  common ;  and  my  own  pay,  dearest  mother, 
though  I  am  far  away,  will  do  more  than  provide  you  with  meal,  and  with  all  else  yon 

•  Cabcrfae^^M^/icr,  the  Stag's-head,  th*  Celtic  deftignation  for  the  arau  of  tho  Aunily  of  Um  hi^  Chief  of  Seaforth. 
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can  want.  Do  not  fear  for  me.  I  enter  a  private  gentleman ;  but  I  will  return,  if  hard 
fighting  and  regular  duty  can  deserve  it,  an  officer,  and  with  half  a  dollar  a-day." 

"Poor  child!*' — replied  Elspat,  in  a  tone  of  pity  mingled  with  contempt,  **  and  you 
trust  MacPhadraick?" 

"  I  might,  mother," — said  Hamish,  the  dark  red  colour  of  his  race  crossing  his 
forehead  and  cheeks,  "  for  MacPhadraick  knows  the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins,  and 
is  aware,  that  should  he  break  trust  with  you,  he  might  count  the  days  which  could 
bring  Hamish  back  to  Breadalbane,  and  number  those  of  his  life  within  three  suns  more. 
I  would  kill  him  at  his  own  hearth,  did  he  break  his  word  with  me — I  would,  by  the 
great  Being  who  made  us  both!" 

The  look  and  attitude  of  the  young  soldier  for  a  moment  overawed  Elspat ;  she  was 
unused  to  see  him  express  a  deep  and  bitter  mood,  which  reminded  her  so  strongly  of 
his  father,  but  she  resumed  her  remonstrances  in  the  same  taunting  manner  in  which 
she  had  commenced  them. 

"  Poor  boy!"  she  said;  "  and  you  think  that  at  the  distance  of  half  the  world  your 
threats  will  be  heard  or  thought  of!  But,  go — go^place  your  neck  under  him  of 
Hanover's  yoke,  against  whom  every  true  Gael  fought  to  the  death. — Gro,  disown  the 
royal  Stewart,  for  whom  your  father,  and  his  fathers,  and  your  mother's  fathers,  have 
crimsoned  many  a  field  with  their  blood. — Gro,  put  your  head  under  the  belt  of  one  of 
the  race  of  Dcrmid,  whose  children  murdered — ^yes,"  she  added,  with  a  wild  shriek, 
"  murdered  your  mother's  fathers  in  their  peaceful  dwellings  in  Glencoe ! — Yes,"  she 
again  exclaimed,  with  a  wilder  and  shriller  scream,  "I  was  then  unborn,  but  my 
mother  has  told  me — and  I  attended  to  the  voice  of  my  mother — Well  I  remember  her 
words! — They  came  in  peace,  and  were  received  in  friendship,  and  blood  and  fire  arose, 
and  screams,  and  murder!"  * 

*  The  following  succinct  account  of  this  too  celebrated  event,  may  be  sufliclent  for  this  place : — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1G02,  an  action  of  unexampled  barbarity  disgraced  the  government  of  King  William  III.  in 
Scotland.  In  the  August  preceding,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  offering  an  indemnity  to  such  insurgents  as  should  take 
the  oaths  to  the  King  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December ;  and  the  chiefs  of  such  tribes,  as  had  been  in  arnia 
for  James,  soon  after  took  advantage  of  the  proclamation.  But  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  was  prevented  by  accident,  rather  than 
design,  flrom  tendering  his  submission  within  the  limited  time.  In  the  end  of  December  he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  in  Fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  government ;  and  the  latter  having  f^imished 
him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Argyll,  directed  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Inverary.  to 
make  his  submission  in  a  legal  manner  before  that  magistrate.  But  the  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains, the  season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  So  eager,  however,  was  Mac- 
donald to  take  the  oaths  before  the  limited  time  should  expire,  tliat,  though  the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  house, 
he  stopped  not  to  visit  his  family,  and,  after  various  obstructions,  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  had  elapsed,  and  the 
sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his  submission;  but  Macdonald  prevailed  by  his  importunities,  and  even  tears,  in  inducing  that 
functionary  to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  delay.  At  (his  time  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,  being  in  attendance  upon  William  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  advantage  of  Macdonald'* 
neglecting  to  take  the  oath  within  the  time  prescribed,  and  procured  from  the  King  a  warrant  of  military  execution  against 
that  chief  and  his  whole  clan.  This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the  Glencoe  men  had 
plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  Government,  in  negotiating  with  the  Highland  clans,  Macdonald  himself  had  exposed. 
The  king  was  accordingly  persuaded,  that  Glencoe  w^as  the  main  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands :  and  the  fact 
of  the  unfortunate  chiefs  submission  having  been  concealed,  the  sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding  to  military  execution 
against  his  clan  were  in  consequence  obtained.  The  warrant  was  both  signed  and  counter-signed  by  the  King's  own  hand,  and 
the  Secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  witli  the  utmost  rigour.  Campbell 
of  Glcnlyon,  a  captain  in  Argyll's  regiment,  and  two  subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Glencoe  on  the  first  of  February 
Mrith  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  father  witli  all 
manner  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  "The  men  were  lodged  at  free  quarters  in  the  houses  of  his  tenants,  and  received  tlie 
kindest  entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the  montli  the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  famili.irity  with  the  people ; 
and  on  the  very  night  of  the  massacre,  the  officers  passed  the  evening  at  cards,  in  Macdonald's  house.  In  the  night.  Lieu- 
tenant Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  instantly  admitted.  Macdonald^ 
while  in  the  act  of  rising  to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  through  the  back  with  two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  dressed, 
but  she  was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  th?  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  slaughter  now  became 
general,  and  neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  spared.  Some  women,  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed ;  boys,  imploring 
mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  officers,  on  whose  knees  they  hung.  In  one  place  nine  persons,  as  tliey  sat  enjoying  themselves  at 
table,  were  butchered  by  the  soldiers.  In  Inveriggon,  Cam]>bcir8  own  quarters,  nine  men  were  first  bound  by  the  soldiers, 
and  then  shot  at  intervals  one  by  one.  Nearly  forty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops :  and  several,  who  ficd  to  the 
mountains,  perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those  who  escaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempestuous 
night.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  received  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his  march 
with  four  hundred  men,  to  guard  all  the  passes  from  the  valley  of  Glencoe ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  which  proved  the  safety  cf  the  unfortunate  clan.  Next  day  he  entered  the  valley,  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and 
carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the  officers  and  soldiers."— ^r/jr/«f  "Britain;"  Euct/c- 
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"  Mother,'*  answered  Hamish,  mournfully,  but  with  a  decided  tone,  "  all  that  I  have 
thought  over — ^there  is  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Glencoe  on  the  noble  hand  of  Barcal- 
dine — with  the  unhappy  house  of  Glenlyon,  the  curse  remains,  and  on  them  God  hath 
avenged  it." 

"  You  speak  like  the  Saxon  priest  already,"  replied  his  mother;  "  will  you  not  better 
-»tay,  and  ask  a  kirk  from  MacAllan  Mhor,  that  you  may  preach  forgiveness  to  the  race 
ofDermid?" 

"  Yesterday  was  yesterday,"  answered  Hamish,  "  and  to-day  is  to-day.  When  the 
clans  are  crushed  and  confounded  together,  it  is  well  and  wise  that  their  hatreds  and 
their  feuds  should  not  survive  their  independence  and  their  power.  He  that  cannot 
execute  vengeance  like  a  man,  should  not  harbour  useless  enmity  like  a  craven.  Mother, 
young  Barcaldine  is  true  and  brave;  I  know  that  MacPhadraick  counselled  him,  that  he 
should  not  let  me  take  leave  of  you,  lest  you  dissuaded  me  from  my  purpose ;  but  he 
said,  '  Hamish  MacTavish  is  the  son  of  a  brave  man,  and  he  will  not  break  his  word.' 
Mother,  Barcaldine  leads  an  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  the  Gael  in  their 
native  dress,  and  with  their  fathers'  arms — heart  to  heart — shoulder  to  shoulder. 
I  have  sworn  to  go  with  him — He  has  trusted  me,  and  I  will  trust  him." 

At  this  reply,  so  firmly  and  resolvedly  pronounced,  Elspat  remained  like  one  thunder- 
struck, and  sunk  in  despair.  The  arguments  which  she  had  considered  so  irresistibly 
conclusive,  had  recoiled  like  a  wave  from  a  rock.  After  a  long  pause,  she  filled  her 
son's  quaigh,  and  presented  it  to  him  with  an  air  of  dejected  deference  and  submission. 

**  Drink,"  she  said,  "to  tliy  father's  roof- tree,  ere  you  leave  it  for  ever ;  and  tell  me, 
since  the  chains  of  a  new  King,  and  of  a  new  Chief,  whom  your  fathers  knew  not  save 
as  mortal  enemies,  are  fastened  upon  the  limbs  of  your  father's  son, — tell  me  how  many 
links  you  count  upon  them?" 

Hamish  took  the  cup,  but  looked  at  her  as  if  uncertain  of  her  meaning.  She 
proceeded  in  a  raised  voice.  "  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  for  I  have  a  right  to  know,  for  how 
many  days  the  will  of  those  you  have  made  your  masters  permits  me  to  look  upon  you  ? 
— In  other  words,  how  many  are  the  days  of  my  life — for  when  you  leave  me,  the  earth 
has  nought  besides  worth  living  for!" 

"  Mother,"  replied  Hamish  MacTavish,  "  for  six  days  I  may  remain  with  you,  and  if 
you  will  set  out  with  me  on  the  fifth,  I  will  conduct  you  in  safety  to  your  new  dwelling. 
But  if  you  remain  here,  then  1  will  depart  on  the  seventh  by  day -break — then,  as  at  the 
last  moment,  I  must  set  out  for  Dunbar  ton,  for  if  I  appear  not  on  the  eighth  day,  I  am 
subject  to  punishment  as  a  deserter,  and  dishonoured  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  Your  father's  foot,"  she  answered,  "  was  free  as  the  wind  on  the  heath — it  were  as 
vain  to  say  to  him,  w^here  goest  thou,  as  to  ask  that  viewless  driver  of  the  clouds, 
wherefore  blowest  thou  ?  Tell  me  under  what  penalty  thou  must — since  go  thou  must, 
and  go  thou  wilt — return  to  thy  thraldom?" 

"  Cull  it  not  thraldom,  mother,  it  is  the  service  of  an  honourable  soldier — ^the  only 
service  which  is  now  open  to  the  son  of  MacTavish  IVIhor." 

"  Yet  say  what  is  the  penalty  if  thou  shouldst  not  return  !"  replied  Elspat. 

"  ^lilitaiy  punishment  as  a  deserter,"  answered  Hamish  ;  writhing,  however,  as  his 
mother  failed  not  to  observe,  under  some  internal  feelings,  wliich  she  resolved  to  probe 
to  tlie  uttermost. 

"And  that,"  she  said,  with  assumed  calmness,  which  her  glancing  eye  disowned,  "is 
tlie  punishment  of  a  disobedient  hound,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Ask  me  no  more,  mother,"  said  Hamish  ;  "  the  punishment  is  nothing  to  one  who 
Avill  never  deserve  it." 

"To  me  it  is  something,"  replied  Elspat^"  smce  I  know  better  than  thou,  that  where  there 
is  power  to  inflict,  there  is  often  the  will  to  do  so  without  cause      I  would  pray  for  thee. 
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Ilamish,  and  I  must  know  against  what  evils  I  should  beseech  Him  who  leaves  none 
unguarded,  to  protect  thy  youth  and  simplicity." 

"  Mother,'*  said  Hamish,  "  it  signifies  little  to  what  a  criminal  may  be  exposed,  if  a 
man  is  determined  not  to  be  such.  Our  Highland  chiefs  used  also  to  punish  their 
vassals,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  severely. — Was  it  not  Lachlan  Maclan,  whom  we  remem- 
ber of  old,  whose  head  was  struck  off  by  order  of  his  chieftain  for  shooting  at  the  stag 
before  him  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  Elspat,  '^  and  right  he  had  to  lose  it,  since  he  dishonoured  the  father  of 
the  people  even  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  clan.  But  the  chiefs  were  noble  in  their 
ire — they  punished  with  the  sharp  blade,  and  not  with  the  baton.  Their  punishments 
drew  blood,  but  they  did  not  infer  dishonour.  Canst  thou  say  the  same  for  the  laws  under 
whose  yoke  thou  hast  placed  thy  freebom  neck  ?" 

"  I  cannot — ^mother — I  cannot,"  said  Hamish,  mournfully.  "  I  saw  them  punish  a 
Sassenach  for  deserting,  as  they  called  it,  Ids  banner.  He  was  scourged — I  own  it — 
scourged  like  a  hound  who  has  offended  an  imperious  master.  I  was  sick  at  the  sight — 
I  confess  it.  But  the  punishment  of  dogs  is  only  for  those  worse  than  dogs,  who  know 
not  how  to  keep  their  faith." 

"  To  this  infamy,  however,  thou  hast  subjected  thyself,  Hamish,"  replied  Elspat,  **  if 
thou  shouldest  give,  or  thy  officers  take,  measures  of  offence  against  thee. — ^I  speak  no 
more  to  thee  on  thy  purpose. — Were  the  sixth  day  from  this  morning's  sun  my  dying 
day,  and  thou  wert  to  stay  to  close  mine  eyes,  thou  wouldst  run  the  risk  of  being  lashed 
like  a  dog  at  a  post — ^yes  !  unless  thou  hadst  the  gallant  heart  to  leave  me  to  die  alone, 
and  upon  my  desolate  hearth,  the  last  spark  of  tliy  father's  fire,  and  of  thy  forsaken 
mother's  life,  to  be  extinguished  together !" — Hamish  traversed  the  hut  with  an  impatient 
and  angry  pace. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  at  length,  "  concern  not  yourself  about  such  things.  I  cannot  be 
subjected  to  such  infamy,  for  never  will  I  deserve  it ;  and  were  I  threatened  with  it, 
I  should  know  how  to  die  before  I  was  so  far  dishonoured." 

"  There  spoke  the  son  of  the  husband  of  my  heart !"  replied  Elspat;  and  she  changed 
the  discourse,  and  seemed  to  listen  in  melancholy  acquiescence,  when  her  son  reminded 
her  how  short  the  time  was  which  they  were  permitted  to  pass  in  each  other's  society, 
and  entreated  that  it  miglit  be  spent  without  useless  and  unpleasant  recollections 
respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  they  must  soon  be  separated. 

Elspat  was  now  satisfied  tliat  her  son,  with  some  of  his  father's  other  properties, 
preserved  the  haughty  masculine  spirit  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  divert  him  from 
a  resolution  which  he  had  deliberately  adopted.  She  assumed,  therefore,  an  exterior  of 
apparent  submission  to  their  inevitable  separation;  and  if  she  now  and  then  broke  out 
into  complaints  and  murmurs,  it  was  either  that  she  could  not  altogether  suppress  the 
natural  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  or  because  she  had  the  wit  to  consider,  that  a  total 
and  unreserved  acquiescence  might  have  seemed  to  her  son  constrained  and  suspicious, 
and  induced  liim  to  watch  and  defeat  the  means  by  which  she  still  hoped  to  prevent  his 
leaving  her.  Her  ardent,  though  selfish  affection  for  her  son,  incapable  of  being 
qualified  by  a  regard  of  the  true  interests  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  her  attaclunent, 
resembled  the  instinctive  fondness  of  the  animal  race  for  their  offspring  ;  and  diving 
little  farther  into  futurity  than  one  of  the  inferior  creatures,  she  only  felt,  that  to  be 
separated  from  Hamish  was  to  die. 

In  the  brief  interval  permitted  them,  Elspat  exhausted  every  art  which  affection 
could  de>'ise,  to  render  agreeable  to  him  the  space  which  they  were  apparently  to  spend 
with  each  other.  Her  memory  carried  her  far  back  into  former  days,  and  her  stores  of 
legendary  history,  which  furnish  at  all  times  a  principal  amusement  of  the  Highlander 
in  his  moments  of  repose,  were  augmented  by  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  songs 
of  ancient  bards,  and  traditions  of  the  most  approved  Seannachies  and  tellers  of  tales. 
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Her  offficions  attentions  to  her  son's  accommodation^  indeed,  were  so  unremitted  as 
almost  to  give  him  pain ;  and  he  endeavoured  quietlj  to  prevent  her  from  taking  so 
much  personal  toil  in  selecting  the  hlooming  heath  for  his  bed,  or  preparing  the  meal  for 
his  refreshment.  ^'Let  me  alone,  Hamish,"  she  would  replj  on  sudi  occasions;  **jotL 
foUow  your  own  will  in  departing  from  your  mother,  let  your  mother  have  hers  in  doing 
what  gives  her  pleasure  while  you  remain." 

So  much  she  seemed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  in  her 
behalf,  that  she  could  hear  him  speak  to  her  of  her  removing  to  the  lands  of  Green  Colin, 
as  the  gentleman  was  called,  on  whose  estate  he  had  provided  her  an  asylum.  In  truth, 
however,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  her  thoughts.  From  what  he  had  said  during 
their  first  violent  dispute,  Elspat  had  gathered,  that  if  Hamish  returned  not  by  the 
appointed  time  permitted  by  his  furlough,  he  would  incur  the  hazard  of  corporal  punish- 
ment Were  he  placed  within  the  risk  of  being  thus  dishonoured,  she  was  well  aware 
that  he  would  never  submit  to  the  disgrace  by  a  return  to  the  regiment  where  it  might 
be  inflicted.  Whether  she  looked  to  any  farther  probable  consequences  of  her  unhappy 
scheme,  cannot  be  known ;  but  the  partner  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  in  all  his  perils  and 
wanderings,  was  familiar  with  a  hundred  instances  of  resistance  or  escape,  by  which 
one  brave  man,  amidst  a  land  of  rocks,  lakes,  and  mountains,  dangerous  passes,  and  dark 
forests,  might  baffle  the  pursuit  of  hundreds.  For  the  future,  therefore,  she  feared 
nothing  ;  her  sole  engrossing  object  was  to  prevent  her  son  from  keeping  his  word  with 
his  commanding  officer. 

With  this  secret  purpose,  she  evaded  the  proposal  which  Hamish  repeatedly  made, 
that  they  should  set  out  together  to  take  possession  of  her  new  abode ;  and  she  resisted 
it  upon  grounds  apparently  so  natural  to  her  character,  that  her  son  was  nei^er  alarmed 
nor  displeased.  **  Let  me  not,"  she  said,  "  in  the  same  short  week,  bid  fieurewell  to  my 
only  son,  and  to  the  glen  in  which  I  have  so  long  dwelt.  Let  my  eye,  when  dimmed 
with  weeping  for  thee,  still  look  around,  for  a  while  at  least,  upon  Loch  Awe  and  on  Ben 
Cruachan." 

Hamish  yielded  the  more  willingly  to  his  mother's  humour  in  this  particular,  that  one 
or  two  persons  who  resided  in  a  neighbouring  glen,  and  had  given  their  sons  to  Barcaldine's 
levy,  were  also  to  be  provided  for  on  the  estate  of  the  chieftain,  and  it  was  apparently 
settled  that  Elspat  was  to  take  her  journey  along  with  them  when  they  should  remove 
to  their  new  residence.  Thus,  Hamish  believed  that  he  had  at  once  indulged  his  mother's 
humour,  and  ensured  her  safety  and  accommodation.  But  she  nourished  in  her  mind 
very  different  thoughts  and  projects  I 

The  period  of  Hamish's  leave  of  absence  was  fast  approaching,  and  more  than  once 
he  proposed  to  depart,  in  such  time  as  to  ensure  his  gaining  easily  and  early  Dunbarton, 
the  town  where  were  the  headquarters  of  his  regiment.  But  still  his  mother's  entreaties, 
his  own  natural  disposition  to  linger  among  scenes  long  dear  to  him,  and  above  all,  his 
firm  reliance  in  his  speed  and  activity,  induced  him  to  protract  his  departure  till  the 
sixth  day,  being  the  very  last  which  he  could  possibly  afford  to  spend  with  his  mother,  if 
indeed  he  meant  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  his  furlough. 


€"|>6ip;tx  tlij  dFii'tli. 


liul,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  oh,  believe  it — 
M(»l  dan^i-rou.-Iy  ynu  h<ivu  with  him  prevailed, 
If  iii>t  most  iiiDrtul  tu  him. — 

CORIOLANVS. 


^}^i^^^^  the  evening  which  preceded  his  proposed  departure,  Ilaniizidi  walked  down 
VM  '•  ;j.\^  to  the  river  with  his  fishing-rod,  to  practise  in  the  Awe,  for  the  last  time,  a 
p>Ar^)>.<  sport  in  which  he  excelled,  and  to  find,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  for  makinir 
^-•^'Sw-.i'V  yjj^»  social  meal  with  his  mother,  on  something  better  than  their  ordinary 
<'hcer.  He  was  as  successful  as  usual,  and  soon  killed  a  fine  salmon.  On  his  return 
homtjward  an  incident  befell  him,  which  he  afterwards  related  as  ominous,  though  pro- 
bably his  heated  imagination,  joined  to  the  universal  turn  of  his  countrymen  for  the 
niarvi'llous,  exaggerated  into  superstitious  importance  some  very  ordinary  and  accidental 
circumstance. 

In  the  i>ath  which  he  pursued  homeward,  he  was  surprised  to  observe  a  person,  who, 
like  himself,  was  dressed  and  armed  after  the  oM  Highland  fashion.  The  first  idea  that 
struck  him  was,  that  the  passenger  belonged  to  his  own  corps,  who,  levied  by  government, 
and  bearing  arms  under  royal  authority,  we^  not  amenable  for  breach  of  the  statutes 
against  the  use  of  the  Highland  garb  or  wea|)ons.  But  he  was  struck  on  perceiving,  as 
he  mended  his  pace  to  make  up  to  his  suj>|>c)sed  comrade,  meaning  to  request  his  company 
for  the  next  day's  journey,  that  the  stnmgcr  won*  a  wliite  cockade,  the  fatal  badge  which 
was  proscribed  in  the  Highlands.  The  stature  of  the  man  was  tall,  and  there  was  some- 
thing shadowy  in  the  outline,  which,  added  to  his  size,  and  liis  ukkIc  of  motion,  which 
rather  resembled  gliding  than    walking,   impressed  Ilamish   with  superstitious   fears 
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concerning  the  character  of  the  being  wliich  thus  passed  before  him  in  the  twilight 
He  no  longer  strove  to  make  up  to  the  stranger,  but  contented  himself  with  keeping 
him  in  view;  under  the  superstition,  common  to  the  Highlanders,  that  you  ought 
neither  to  intrude  yourself  on  such  supernatural  apparitions  as  you  may  witness,  nor 
avoid  their  presence,  but  leave  it  to  themselves  to  withhold  or  extend  their  communica- 
tion, as  their  power  may  permit,  or  the  purpose  of  their  commission  require.' 

Upon  an  elevated  knoll  by  the  side  of  the  road,  just  where  the  pathway  turned  down 
to  Elspat's  hut,  the  stranger  made  a  pause,  and  seemed  to  await  Hamish's  coming  up. 
Hamish,  on  his  part,  seeing  it  was  necessary  he  should  pass  the  object  of  his  suspicion, 
mustered  up  his  courage,  and  approached  the  spot  where  the  stranger  had  placed  him? 
self ;  who  first  pointed  to  Elspat's  hut,  and  made  with  arm  and  head,  a  gesture  prohibiting 
Hamish  to  approach  it^  then  stretched  his  hand  to  the  road  which  led  to  the  southward^ 
with  a  motion  which  seemed  to  enjoin  his  instant  departure  in  that  direction.  In  a 
moment  afterwards  the  plaided  form  was  gone — Hamish  did  not  exactly  say  vanished, 
because  there  were  rocks  and  stunted  trees  enough  to  have  concealed  him ;  but  it  was 
his  own  opinion  that  he  had  seen  the  spirit  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  warning  him  to  com- 
mence his  instant  journey  to  Dunbarton,  without  waiting  till  morning,  or  again  visiting 
his  mother's  hut. 

In  fact^  so  many  accidents  might  arise  to  delay  his  journey,  especially  where  there 
were  many  ferries,  that  it  became  his  settled  purpose,  though  he  cotdd  not  depart 
without  bidding  his  mother  adieu,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  abide  longer  than  for 
that  object ;  and  that  the  first  glimpse  of  next  day's  sun  should  see  him  many  miles 
advanced  towards  Dunbarton.  He  descended  the  path,  therefore,  and  entering  the 
cottage,  he  communicated,  in  a  hasty  and  troubled  voice,  which  indicated  mental  agitation, 
his  determination  to  take  his  instant  departure.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Elspat 
appeared  not  to  combat  his  purpose,  but  she  urged  him  to  take  some  refreshment  ere  he 
led  her  for  ever.  He  did  so  hastily,  and  in  silence,  thinking  on  the  approaching  separa- 
tion, and  scarce  yet  believing  it  would  take  place  without  a  final  struggle  with  his 
mother's  fondness.     To  his  surprise,  she  filled  the  quaigh  with  liquor  for  his  parting  cup. 

"  Go,"  she  said,  "  my  son,  since  such  is  thy  settled  purpose ;  but  first  stand  once  more 
on  thy  mother's  hearth,  the  flame  on  which  will  be  extinguished  long  ere  thy  foot  shall 
again  be  placed  there." 

"  To  your  health,  mother !"  said  Hamisli,  "  and  may  we  meet  again  in  happiness,  in 
spite  of  your  ominous  words." 

"  It  were  better  not  to  part,"  said  his  mother,  watcliing  him  as  he  quafied  the  liquor, 
of  which  he  would  have  held  it  ominous  to  have  left  a  drop. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  muttering  the  words  to  herself,  "  go — if  thou  canst  go." 

"  Mother,"  said  Hamish,  as  he  rei)laced  on  the  table  the  empty  quaigh,  "  thy  drink 
is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  takes  away  the  strength  which  it  ought  to  give." 

"  Such  is  its  first  effect,  my  son,"  replied  Elspat ;  "  but  lie  down  upon  that  soft 
heather  couch,  shut  your  eyes  but  for  a  moment,  and,  in  the  sleep  of  an  hour,  you  shall 
have  more  refreshment  than  in  the  ordinary  repose  of  three  whole  nights,  could  they  be 
blended  into  one." 

**  Mother,"  said  Hamish,  upon  whose  brain  the  potion  was  now  taking  rapid  effect, 
"  give  me  my  bonnet— I  must  kiss  you  and  begone — yet  it  seems  as  if  my  feet  were 
nailed  to  the  floor." 

"  Indeed,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  will  be  instantly  well,  if  you  will  sit  down  for  half  an 
hour — but  half  an  hour ;  it  is  eight  hours  to  dawn,  and  dawn  were  time  enough  for 
your  father's  son  to  begin  such  a  journey." 

"  I  must  obey  you,  mother — I  feel  I  must,"  said  Hamish  inarticulately ;  "  but  call  me 
when  the  moon  rises." 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed — ^reclined  back,  and  almost  instantly  was  fast  asleep.     With 
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the  throbbing  glee  of  one  who  has  brought  to  an  end  a  difficult  and  troublesome  enterprise^ 
Elspat  proceeded  tenderly  to  arrange  the  plaid  of  the  unconscious  slumberer,  to  whom 
her  extravagant  affection  was  doomed  to  be  so  fatal,  expressing,  while  busied  in  her 
office,  her  delight,  in  tones  of  mingled  tenderness  and  triumph.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  calf 
of  my  heart,  the  moon  shall  arise  and  set  to  thee,  and  so  shall  the  sun ;  but  not  to  light 
thee  from  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  or  tempt  thee  to  serve  the  foreign  prince  or  the  feudal 
enemy !  To  no  son  of  Dermid  shall  I  be  delivered,  to  be  fed  like  a  bondswoman ;  but 
he  who  is  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  shall  be  my  guard  and  my  protector.  They  say  the 
Highlands  are  changed ;  but  I  see  Ben  Cruachan  rear  his  crest  as  high  as  ever  into  the 
evening  sky — ^no  one  hath  yet  herded  his  kine  on  the  depth  of  Loch  Awe — and  yonder 
oak  does  not  yet  bend  like  a  willow.  The  children  of  the  mountains  will  be  such  as 
their  fathers,  until  the  mountains  themselves  shall  be  levelled  with  the  strath.  In  these 
wild  forests,  which  used  to  support  thousands  of  the  brave,  there  is  still  surely  subsistence 
and  refuge  left  for  one  aged  woman,  and  one  gallant  youth,  of  the  ancient  race  and  the 
ancient  manners." 

While  the  misjudging  mother  thus  exulted  in  the  success  of  her  stratagem,  we  may 
mention  to  the  reader,  that  it  was  founded  on  the  acquaintance  with  drugs  and  simples, 
which  Elspat,  accomplished  in  all  things  belonging  to  the  wild  life  which  she  had  led, 
possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  which  she  exercised  for  various  purposes.  With 
the  herbs,  which  she  knew  how  to  select  as  well  as  how  to  distil,  she  could  relieve  more 
diseases  than  a  regular  medical  person  could  easily  believe.  She  applied  some  to  dye 
the  bright  colours  of  the  tartan — from  others  she  compounded  draughts  of  various  powers, 
and  unhappily  possessed  the  secret  of  one  which  was  strongly  soporific.  Upon  the 
effects  of  this  last  concoction,  as  the  reader  doubtless  has  anticipated,  she  reckoned  with 
security  on  delaying  Hamish  beyond  the  period  for  which  his  return  was  appointed ;  and 
she  trusted  to  his  horror  for  the  apprehended  punishment  to  which  he  was  thus  rendered 
liable,  to  prevent  him  from  returning  at  all. 

Sound  and  deep,  beyond  natural  rest,  was  the  sleep  of  Hamish  MacTavish  on  that 
eventful  evening,  but  not  such  the  repose  of  his  mother.  Scarce  did  she  close  her  eyes 
from  time  to  time,  but  she  awakened  again  with  a  start,  in  the  terror  that  her  son  had 
arisen  and  departed ;  and  it  was  only  on  approaching  )iis  couch,  and  hearing  his  deep- 
drawn  and  regular  breathing,  that  she  reassured  herself  of  the  security  of  the  repose  in 
which  he  was  plunged. 

Still,  dawning,  she  feared,  miglit  awaken  him,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  strength 
of  the  potion  with  which  slie  had  drugged  his  cup.  If  there  remained  a  hope  of  mortal 
man  accomplishing  the  journey,  she  was  aware  that  Hamish  would  attempt  it,  though 
he  were  to  die  from  fatigue  upon  the  road.  Animated  by  this  new  fear,  she  studied  to 
exclude  the  light  by  stopping  all  the  crannies  and  crevices  through  which,  rather  than 
through  any  regular  entrance,  the  morning  beams  might  find  access  to  her  miserable 
dwelling ;  and  this  in  order  to  detain  amid  its  wants  and  wretchedness  the  being,  on 
whom,  if  the  world  itself  had  been  at  her  disposal,  she  would  have  joyfully  conferred  it. 

Her  pains  were  bestowed  unnecessarily.  The  sun  rose  high  above  the  heavens,  and 
not  the  fleetest  stag  in  Breadalbane,  were  the  hounds  at  his  heels,  could  have  sped,  to 
save  his  life,  so  fast  as  would  have  been  necessary  to  keep  Hamish*s  appointment.  Her 
purpose  was  fully  attained — her  son's  return  within  the  period  assigned  was  impossible. 
She  deemed  it  equally  impossible,  that  he  would  ever  dream  of  returning,  standing,  as 
he  must  now  do,  in  the  danger  of  an  infamous  punishment.  By  degrees,  and  at  different 
times,  she  had  gained  from  him  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  predicament  in  which  he 
would  be  placed  by  failing  to  appear  on  the  day  appointed,  and  the  very  small  hope  he 
could  entertain  of  being  treated  with  lenity.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  great  and 
wise  Earl  of  Chatham  prided  himself  on  the  scheme,  by  which  he  drew  together,  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonies,  those  hardy  Highlandei*s,  who,  until  his  time,  had  been  the  objects 
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of  donbt)  fear,  and  stuipicioiiy  on  the  part  of  each  Bucoesaire  administration.  Bat  some 
obatades  occurred,  from  the  peculiar  habits  and  temper  of  this  people^  to  the  execution 
of  his  patriotic  prqject  By  nature  and  habit^  every  HigUander  was  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms,  but  at  the  same  time  totally  unaccustomed  to,  and  impatient  of,  the  restraints 
imposed  by  discipline  upon  regular  troops.  They  were  a  species  of  militia,  who  had 
ho  o(mception  of  a  camp  as  their  only  home.  If  a  battle  was  lost,  they  dispersed  to  save 
themselves,  and  look  out  for  the  safety  of  their  families ;  if  won,  they  went  back  to  their 
glens  to  hoard  up  their  booty,  and  attend  to  their  cattle  and  their  farms.  This  privilege 
of  going  and  coming  at  pleasure,  they  would  not  be  deprived  of  even  by  their  Chiefi^ 
whose  authority  was  in  most  other  respects  so  despotic.  It  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  new-levied  Highland  recruits  could  scarce  be  made  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  a  military  engagement,  which  compelled  a  man  to  serve  in  the  army  longer 
than  he  pleased ;  and  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  at  enlist- 
ing to  explain  to  them  the  permanency  of  the  engagement  which  they  came  under,  lest 
such  a  disclosure  should  induce  them  to  change  their  mind.  Desertions  were  therefore 
become  numerous  from  the  newly-raised  regiment^  and  the  veteran  Greneral  who  com- 
manded at  Dunbarton,  saw  no  better  way  of  checking  them  than  by  causing  an  unusually 
severe  example  to  be  made  of  a  deserter  from  an  English  corps.  The  young  Highland 
regiment  was  obliged  to  attend  upon  the  punishment,  which  struck  a  people  peculiarly 
jealous  of  personal  honour,  with  equal  horror  and  disgust,  and  not  unnaturally  indisposed 
some  of  them  to  the  service.  The  old  Greneral,  however,  who  had  been  regularly  bred 
in  the  German  wars,  stuck  to  his  own  opinion,  and  gave  out  in  orders  that  the  first 
Highlander  who  might  either  desert,  or  fail  to  appear  at  the  expiry  of  his  ihrlough, 
should  be  brought  to  the  halberds  and  punished  like  the  culprit  whom  they  had  seen  in 

that  condition.     No  man  doubted  that  General would  keep  his  word  rigorously 

whenever  severity  was  required,  and  Elspat,  therefore,  knew  that  her  son,  when  he 
perceived  that  due  compliance  with  his  orders  was  impossible^  must  at  the  same  time 
consider  the  degrading  punishment  denounced  against  his  defection  as  inevitable,  should 
he  place  himself  within  the  General's  power.* 

*  Of  the  strong  andeviating  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  the  person,  and  their  deference  to  the  win  or  oommaiids  of 
their  chicft  and  superiors— their  ligid  adherence  to  duty  and  principle— and  their  chivalrous  acts  of  self-devotion  to  tbeee 
in  the  face  of  danger  and  death — there  are  many  instances  recorded  in  General  Stewart  of  Garth's  interesting  Sketches  of 
the  Highlanders  and  Highland  Regiments,  which  might  not  inaptly  supply  parallels  to  the  deeds  of  die  Romans  themselTet 
at  the  era  when  Rome  was  in  her  glory.    The  following  instances  of  such  are  worthy  of  being  here  quoted : — 

"  In  the  year  1795,  a  serious  disturbance  broke  out  in  Glasgow,  among  the  Breadalbane  Fendblet.  Several  men  having 
been  confined,  and  threatened  with  corporal  punishment,  considerable  discontent  and  irritation  were  excited  among  their 
comrades,  which  increased  to  such  violence,  that,  when  some  men  were  confined  in  the  guard-house,  a  great  proportion  of  th« 
regiment  rushed  out,  and  forcibly  released  the  prisoners.  This  violation  of  military  discipline  was  not  to  be  passed  orer ; 
and,  accordingly,  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  the  ringleaders.  But  so  many  were  equally  concerned,  that  It 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  crime  on  any,  as  being  more  prominently  guilty.  And  here  was  shewn  a  trait  of 
character  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  originated  flrom  a  feeling  alive  to  the  disgrace  of  a  degrading  punishment. 
The  soldiers  being  made  sensible  of  the  nature  of  their  misconduct,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  public  example,  seeerol 
mrn  voluntarily  offrred  ihemtelret  to  stand  trial,  and  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law,  as  an  atonement  for  the  whole.  That* 
men  were  accordingly  marched  to  Edinburgh  CasUe,  tried,  and  four  condemned  to  be  shot  Three  of  them  were  allerwarda 
reprieved,  and  the  fourth,  Alexander  Sutherland,  was  shot  on  Musselburgh  Sands. 

"  The  ff>Ilowing  demi-official  account  of  this  unfortunate  misunderstanding  was  published  at  the  time:— 

"  '  During  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  when  a  private  of  the  light  company  of  the  Breadalbane  Fendbles,  who  had  been 
confined  for  a  military  offence,  was  released  by  that  company,  and  some  other  companies  who  had  assembled  in  a  tumultuoua 
manner  before  the  guard-house,  no  person  whatever  was  hurt,  and  no  violence  offered;  and  however  unjustifiable  th« 
proceedings,  it  originated  not  ftt>m  any  disrespect  or  ill-will  to  their  officers,  but  firom  a  mistaken  point  of  honour,  in  a  par- 
ticular set  of  men  in  the  battalion,  who  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  the  impending  punishment  of  one  of  their  number. 
The  men  have,  in  every  respect,  since  that  period  conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  strict  subordination. 
The  whole  of  the  battalion  seemed  extremely  sensible  of  the  improper  conduct  of  such  as  were  concerned,  whatever  regret 
they  might  feel  for  the  fate  of  the  few  individuals  who  had  so  readily  given  themselves  up  as  prisoners  to  be  tried  for  their 
own  and  others'  misconduct.' 

"  On  the  march  to  Edinburgh,  a  circumstuee  occurred,  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  shews  a  strong  principle  of  honofor 
and  fidelity,  to  his  word,  and  to  his  officer,  in  a  common  Highland  soldier.  One  of  the  men  stated  to  the  officer  oom- 
mandlng  the  party,  that  he  knew  what  hU  fate  would  be,  but  that  he  had  left  business  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  friend 
in  Glasgow,  which  he  wished  to  transact  before  his  death  ;  that,  as  to  himself,  he  was  ftdly  prepared  to  meet  his  fiitt;  bat 
with  regard  to  hU  friend,  he  could  not  die  in  peace  unleu  the  business  vras  settled;  and  that  if  the  officer  would  sullbr  him 
to  return  to  Glasgow,  a  few  hours  there  would  be  sufficient,  and  he  would  Join  him  before  he  reached  Edinbai|^,  and  mardi 
as  a  prisoner  with  the  party.    The  soldier  added,  <Tou  have  known  me  aimoe  I  was  a  diUdj  joa  know  my  ooantry  and 
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When  noon  was  well  passed,  new  apprehensions  came  on  the  mind  of  the  lonely 
woman.  Her  son  still  slept  under  the  influence  of  the  draught ;  but  what  if,  being 
stronger  than  she  had  ever  known  it  administered,  his  liealth  or  his  reason  should  be 
affected  by  its  potency  ?  For  the  first  time,  likewise,  notwithstanding  her  liigh  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  parental  authority,  she  began  to  dread  the  resentment  of  her  son,  whom 
her  heart  told  her  she  hjid  wronged.  Of  late,  she  had  observed  that  his  temper  was  less 
docile,  and  liis  determinations,  especially  upon  this  late  occasion  of  his  enlistment,  indepen- 
dently formed,  and  then  boldly  carried  tlirough.  She  remembered  the  stern  wilfubiess 
of  his  father  when  he  accounted  himself  ill-used,  and  began  to  dread  that  Ilamish,  upon 
finding  the  deceit  she  had  put  upon  him,  might  resent  it  even  to  the  extent  of  casting 
her  off,  and  pursuing  his  own  course  through  the  world  alone.  Such  were  the  alarming 
and  yet  the  reasonable  apprehensions  which  began  to  crowd  upon  the  unfortunate  woman, 
after  the  apparent  success  of  her  ill-advised  stratagem. 

It  was  near  evening  when  Ilamish  first  awoke,  and  then  he  was  far  from  being  in  the 
full  possession  either  of  his  mental  or  bodily  powers.  From  his  vague  expressions  and 
disordered  pulse,  Elspat  at  first  experienced  much  apprehension ;  but  she  used  such 
expedients  as  her  medical  knowledge  suggested ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  she  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  him  sink  once  more  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  probably  carried  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  effects  of  the  drug,  for  about  sunrising  she  heard  him  arise,  and 
call  to  her  for  his  bonnet.  This  she  had  purposely  removed,  from  a  fear  that  he  might 
awaken  and  depart  in  the  n';,l.t-time,  without  her  knowledge. 

"  My  bonnet — my  bonnet,"  cried  Ilamish,  "  it  is  time  to  take  farewell  Mother,  your 
drink  was  too  strong — the  sun  is  up — but  with  the  next  morning  I  will  still  see  the  double 

kindred ;  and  you  may  believe  I  shall  never  bring  you  to  any  blame  by  a  breach  of  the  promise  I  now  make,  to  be  *ilh  you 
In  All]  time  to  be  delivered  up  in  the  Cafitle.'  This  was  a  startling  proi>osal  to  the  officer,  who  was  a  Judicious,  humane  man, 
and  knew  perfectly  his  ri.sk  and  responsibility  in  yielding  to  such  an  extraordinary  application.  However,  liis  confldcnce 
was  such,  that  he  complied  with  the  request  of  the  prisoner,  who  returned  to  Glasgow  at  night,  settled  his  business,  and  left 
the  town  before  daylight  to  redeem  his  pledge.  He  took  a  long  circuit  to  avoid  being  seen,  apprehended  as  a  deserter,  and 
sent  back  to  Glasgow,  as  probably  his  account  of  his  officer's  indulgence  would  not  have  bi'cn  credited.  In  consequence  of 
this  caution,  and  the  lengthened  march  thnmgh  woods  and  over  hills  by  an  unf^iuentcd  route,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
him  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  perplexity  of  the  officer  when  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  may  be  easily 
imagined.  He  moved  forward  slowly  indeed,  but  no  soldier  appeared  ;  and  unable  to  delay  any  longer,  he  marched  up  to 
the  Castle,  and  as  he  was  delivering  over  the  pri$<inor8,  but  before  any  report  was  given  in,  Macmartin,  the  absent  soldier, 
rushed  in  among  his  fellow-prisoneni,  all  pale  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  breathless  with  apprehension  of  the  con- 
sequences in  which  his  delay  might  have  involved  hid  benefactor. 

"  In  whatever  light  the  conduct  of  the  officer  (my  respectable  friend.  Major  Colin  Campbell)  may  be  considered,  either 
by  military  men  or  others,  in  this  memorable  exemplillrutiun  of  the  characteristic  principle  of  his  country-men,  fidelity  to 
their  word,  it  cannot  but  be  wished  that  the  soldier's  magnanimous  Kclf-devotion  had  been  taken  as  an  atonement  for  his 
own  misconduct  and  that  of  the  whole,  who  also  had  made  a  high  sacrilice,  in  the  voluntary  offer  of  their  lives  for  tlie  con- 
duct of  their  brotlier  soldiers.  Are  these  a  people  to  be  treated  us  malefactors,  without  regard  to  their  feelings  and  principles  f 
and  might  not  a  discipline,  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  mode,  be,  with  advantage,  applied  to  them f — Vol.  II.  p. 
413— i:.,  3d  Kdit. 

"  A  soldier  of  this  regiment,  (The  Argyllshire  Highlanders,)  deserted,  and  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  settled.  Several 
years  after  his  desertion,  a  letter  was  received  from  him,  with  a  sum  of  money,  for  the  puri>oso  of  procuring  one  or  two  men 
to  supply  his  place  in  the  regiment,  as  the  only  recompense  he  could  make  for  '  breaking  his  oath  to  his  God  and  his 
allegiance  to  his  King,  which  preyed  on  his  conscience  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  had  no  rest  night  nor  day.' 

••  This  man  had  had  good  principles  early  instilled  into  his  mind,  and  the  disgrace  which  he  had  been  originally  taught  to 
believe  would  attach  to  a  breach  of  faith  now  operated  with  full  effect.  The  soldier  who  deserted  from  the  42d  Regiment  at 
Gibraltar,  in  17i>7,  exhibited  the  same  remorse  of  conscience  after  he  had  violated  his  allegiance.  In  countries  where  such 
principles  prevail,  and  regulate  the  character  of  a  people,  the  mass  of  the  population  may,  on  occasions  of  trial,  be  reckoned 
on  as  sound  and  trustworthy." — Vol.  II.  p.  218.  3d  Edit. 

••  The  late  James  Menxies  of  Culdares,  having  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  been  taken  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
was  carried  to  London,  where  he  was  tried  and  condemned,  but  afterwards  reprieved.  Grateful  for  this  clemency,  he  remained 
at  home  in  1745,  but,  retaining  a  predilection  for  the  old  cause,  he  sent  a  handsome  charger  as  a  present  to  Prince  Charles, 
when  advancin g  through  England.  I'he  servant  who  led  and  delivered  the  horse  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  was  tried  and  condemned.  To  extort  a  discovery  of  the  person  who  sent  the  liorse,  threats  of  immediate  execution 
in  case  of  reflisal,  and  offers  of  pardon  on  his  giving  information,  were  held  out  ineffectually  to  the  faithful  messenger.  He 
knew,  he  said,  what  the  consequence  of  a  disclosure  would  be  to  his  master,  and  his  own  life  was  notliing  in  the  comparison ; 
when  brought  out  for  execution,  he  was  again  pressed  to  inform  on  his  master.  He  asked  if  they  were  serious  in  supposing 
him  such  a  villain.  If  he  did  what  they  desired,  and  forgot  his  master  and  his  trust,  he  could  not  return  to  his  native 
country,  for  Glenlyon  would  be  no  home  or  country  for  him,  as  he  would  be  despised  and  Imnted  out  of  the  Glen.  Accord- 
ingly he  kept  steady  to  his  trust,  and  was  executed.  This  trusty  servant's  name  was  John  Macnaughton,  from  Glenlyon, 
in  Perthshire;  he  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  both  on  account  of  his  incorruptible  fidelity,  and  of  his  testimony  to  the 
honourable  principles  of  the  people,  and  to  their  detestation  of  a  breach  of  trust  to  a  kind  and  honourable  master,  however 
great  might  be  the  risk,  or  however  fatal  the  consequences,  to  the  individual  himself."— Vol.  I.  pp.  52,  53,  3d  Edit. 
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summit  of  the  ancient  Dun.  My  bonnet — my  bonnet !  mother,  I  must  be  instant  in  my 
departure."  These  expressions  made  it  plain  that  poor  Hamish  was  unconscious  that  two 
nights  and  a  day  had  passed  since  he  had  drained  the  fatal  quaigh,  and  Elspat  had  now 
to  venture  on  what  she  felt  as  the  almost  perilous,  as  well  as  painful  task,  of  explaining 
her  machinations. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  son,"  she  said,  approaching  Hamish,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand 
with  an  air  of  deferential  awe,  which  perhaps  she  had  not  always  used  to  his  father, 
even  when  in  his  moody  fits. 

"  Forgive  you,  mother — forwhat  ?"  said  Ilamish,  laughing ;  "  for  giving  me  a  dram 
that  was  too  strong,  and  which  my  head  still  feels  this  morning,  or,  for  liiding  my 
bonnet  to  keep  me  an  instant  longer  ?  Nay,  do  you  forgive  me.  Give  me  the  bonnet, 
and  let  that  be  done  which  now  must  be  done.  Give  me  my  bonnet,  or  I  go  without  it ; 
surely  I  am  not  to  be  delayed  by  so  trifling  a  want  as  that — I,  who  have  gone  for  years 
with  only  a  strap  of  deer's  hide  to  tie  back  my  hair.  Trifle  not,  but  give  it  me,  or 
I  must  go  bareheaded,  since  to  stay  is  impossible." 

"  My  son,"  said  Elspat,  keeping  fast  hold  of  his  hand,  "  what  is  done  cannot  be  re- 
called ;  could  you  borrow  the  wings  of  yonder  eagle,  you  would  arrive  at  the  Dun  too 
late  for  what  you  purpose, — too  soon  for  what  awaits  you  there.  You  believe  you  see 
the  sun  rising  for  the  first  time  since  you  have  seen  him  set,  but  yesterday  beheld  him 
climb  Ben  Cruachan,  though  your  eyes  were  closed  to  his  light." 

Ilamish  cast  upon  his  mother  a  wild  glance  of  extreme  terror,  then  instantly  recover- 
ing himself,  said — "  I  am  no  child  to  be  cheated  out  of  my  purpose  by  such  tricks  as 
these — FareweU,  mother,  each  moment  is  worth  a  lifetime." 

"  Stay,"  she  said,  "  my  dear — my  deceived  son !  rush  not  on  infamy  and  ruin — Yonder 
I  see  the  priest  upon  the  high-road  on  his  white  horse — ask  him  the  day  of  the  month 
and  week — let  him  decide  between  us." 

With  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  Ilamish  darted  up  the  acclivity,  and  stood  by  the  minister 
of  Glenorquhy,  who  was  pacing  out  thus  early  to  administer  consolation  to  a  distressed 
family  near  Bunawe. 

The  good  man  was  somewhat  startled  to  beliold  an  armed  Highlander,  then  so  unusual 
a  sight,  and  apparently  much  agitated,  stop  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  ask  him  with 
a  fultoring  voice  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  "  Had  you  been  where  you  should 
have  been  yesterday,  young  man,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "you  would  have  known 
that  it  was  God's  Sabbath ;  and  that  this  is  Monday,  the  second  day  of  the  week,  and 
twenty-first  of  the  month." 

"  And  is  this  true  r"  said  Hamish. 

**  As  tniv"  answered  the  surprised  minister,  "  as  that  I  yesterday  preached  the  word 
of  God  to  this  parish. — What  ails  you,  young  man  ? — are  you  sick? — are  you  in  your 
right  mind  ?" 

Hiiniish  made  no  answer,  only  repeated  to  himself  the  first  expression  of  the  clergyman 
— ''  Had  you  been  where  you  should  have  been  yesterday  ;"  and  so  saying,  he  let  go  the 
bridle,  turned  from  the  road,  and  descended  the  path  towards  the  hut,  with  the  look  and 
I)acc  of  one  wlio  was  going  to  execution.  The  minister  looked  after  him  with  surprise  ; 
but  although  lie  knew  the  inhabitant  of  the  hovel,  the  character  of  Elspat  had  not  invited 
liini  to  open  any  communication  with  her,  because  she  was  generally  reputed  a  Papist,  or 
rather  one  indifferent  to  all  religion,  except  some  superstitious  observances  which  had 
been  lianded  down  from  her  parents.  On  Hamish  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tyrie  had  bestowed 
instructions  wlien  he  was  occasionally  tlirown  in  his  way,  and  if  the  seed  fell  among  the 
brambles  and  thorns  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  disposition,  it  had  not  yet  been  entirely 
checked  or  destroyed.  There  was  something  so  ghastly  in  the  present  expression  of  the 
youth's  features,  that  the  good  man  was  tempted  to  go  down  to  the  hovel,  and  inquire 
whether  any  distress  had  befallen  the  inhabitants,  in  which  his  presence  might  be  consoling, 
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and  his  ministry  useful  Unhappily  he  did  not  persevere  in  this  resolution,  which  might 
have  saved  a  great  misfortune,  as  he  would  have  prohably  become  a  mediator  for  the 
unfortunate  young  man ;  but  a  recollection  of  the  wild  moods  of  such  Highlanders  as 
had  been  educated  after  the  old  fashion  of  the  country,  prevented  his  interesting  himself 
in  the  widow  and  son  of  the  far-dreaded  robber,  MacTavish  Mhor ;  and  he  thus  missed 
an  opportunity,  which  he  afterwards  sorely  repented,  of  doing  much  good. 

When  Hamish  MacTavish  entered  his  mother's  hut,  it  was  only  to  throw  himself  on 
the  bed  he  had  left,  and  exclaiming,  "  Undone,  undone  ! "  to  give  vent,  in  cries  of  grief 
and  anger,  to  his  deep  sense  of  the  deceit  which  had  been  practised  on  him,  and  of  the 
cruel  predicament  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

Elspat  was  prepared  for  the  first  explosion  of  her  son's  passion,  and  said  to  herself, 
"  It  is  but  the  mountain  torrent,  sweUed  by  the  thunder  shower.  Let  us  sit  and  rest  us 
by  the  bank ;  for  all  its  present  tumult,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  may  pass  it 
dryshod."  She  suffered  his  complaints  and  his  reproaches,  which  were,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  agony,  respectful  and  affectionate,  to  die  away  without  returning  any  answer ; 
and  when,  at  length,  having  exhausted  all  the  exclamations  of  sorrow  which  his  language, 
copious  in  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  affords  to  the  sufferer,  he  sunk  into  a 
gloomy  silence,  she  suffered  the  interval  to  continue  near  an  hour  ere  she  approached 
her  son's  couch. 

"  And  now,"  she  said  at  length,  with  a  voice  in  which  the  authority  of  the  mother 
was  qualified  by  her  tenderness,  **  have  you  exhausted  your  idle  sorrows,  and  are  you 
able  to  place  what  you  have  gained  against  what  you  have  lost  ?  Is  the  false  son  of 
Dermid  your  brother,  or  the  father  of  your  tribe,  that  you  weep  because  you  cannot  bind 
yourself  to  his  belt,  and  become  one  of  those  who  must  do  his  bidding  ?  Could  you 
find  in  yonder  distant  country  the  lakes  and  the  mountains  that  you  leave  behind  you 
here  ?  Can  you  hunt  the  deer  of  Breadalbane  in  the  forests  of  America,  or  will  the 
ocean  afford  you  the  silver-scaled  salmon  of  the  Awe  ?  Consider,  then,  what  is  your  loss, 
and  like  a  wise  man*  set  it  against  what  you  have  won." 

"  I  have  lost  all,  mother,"  replied  Hamish,  "  since  I  have  broken  my  word,  and  lost 
my  honour.  I  might  tell  my  tale,  but  who,  oh,  who  would  believe  me?"  The  unfor- 
tunate young  man  again  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  pressing  them  to  his  forehead, 
hid  his  face  upon  the  bed. 

Elspat  was  now  really  alarmed,  and  perhaps  wished  the  fatal  deceit  had  been  left 
unattemptcd.  She  had  no  hope  or  refuge  saving  in  the  eloquence  of  persuasion,  of  which 
she  possessed  no  small  share,  though  her  total  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  actually 
existed,  rendered  it5  energy  unavailing.  She  urged  her  son,  by  every  tender  epithet 
which  a  parent  could  bestow,  to  take  care  for  his  own  safety. 

"  Leave  me,"  she  said,  "  to  bafile  your  pursuers.  I  will  save  your  life — I  will  save 
your  honour — I  will  tell  them  that  my  fair-haired  Hamish  fell  from  the  Corrie  dhu  (black 
precipice)  into  the  gulf,  of  which  human  eye  never  beheld  the  bottom.  I  will  tell  them 
this,  and  I  will  fling  your  plaid  on  the  thorns  w^hich  grow  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
that  they  may  believe  my  words.  They  will  believe,  and  they  will  return  to  the  Dun 
of  the  double-crest ;  for  though  the  Saxon  drum  can  call  the  living  to  die,  it  cannot 
recall  the  dead  to  their  slavish  standard.  Then  will  we  travel  together  far  northward 
to  the  salt  lakes  of  Kintail,  and  place  glens  and  mountains  betwixt  us  and  the  sons  of 
Dermid.  We  will  visit  the  shores  of  the  dark  lake,  and  my  kinsmen — (for  was  not  my 
mother  of  the  children  of  Kenneth,  and  will  they  not  remember  us  with  the  old  love  ?) — 
my  kinsmen  will  receive  us  with  the  affection  oC  the  olden  time,  which  lives  in  those 
distant  glens,  where  the  Gael  still  dwell  in  their  nobleness,  unmingled  with  the  churl 
Saxons,  or  with  the  base  brood  that  are  their  tools  and  their  slaves." 

The  energy  of  the  language,  somewhat  allied  to  hyperbole,  even  in  its  most  ordinary 
expressions,  now  seemed  almost  too  weak  to  afford  Elspat  the  means  of  bringing  out  the 
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splendid  picture  wliich  she  presented  to  ber  son  of  the  land  in  which  she  proposed  to 
him  to  take  ref i^^  Yet  the  colonrs  were  few  with  which  she  could  paint  her  Highland 
paradise.  **  The  hills,"  she  said,  **  were  higher  and  more  magnificent  than  those  of 
Breadalbane — ^Ben  Cruachan  was  but  a  dwarf  to  Skooroora.  The  lakes  were  broader 
and  larger,  and  abounded  not  only  with  fish,  but  with  the  enchanted  and  amphibious 
animal  which  gives  oil  to  the  lamp.*  The  deer  were  larger  and  more  numerous — the 
white-tusked  boar,  the  chase  of  which  the  brave  loved  best,  was  jet  to  be  roused  in  those 
western  solitudes — ^the  men  were  nobler,  wiser,  and  stronger,  than  the  degenerate  brood 
who  lived  under  the  Saxon  banner.  The  daughters  of  the  land  were  beautiful,  with 
blue  ejes  and  fair  hair,  and  bosoms  of  snow,  and  out  of  these  she  would  choose  a  wife 
for  Hamish,  of  blameless  descent,  spotless  fame,  fixed  and  true  affection,  who  should  be 
in  their  summer  bothy  as  a  beam  of  the  sun,  and  in  their  winter  abode  as  the  warmth  of 
the  needful  fire." 

Such  were  the  topics  with  which  Elspat  strove  to  soothe  the  despair  of  her  son,  and 
to  determine  him,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  fatal  spot,  on  which  he  seemed  resolved  to 
linger.  The  style  of  her  rhetoric  was  poetical,  but  in  other  respects  resembled  that 
which,  like  other  fond  mothers,  she  had  lavished  on  Hamish,  while  a  child  or  a  boy,  in 
order  to  gain  his  consent  to  do  something  he  had  no  mind  to ;  and  she  spoke  louder, 
quicker,  and  more  earnestly,  in  proportion  as  she  began  to  despair  of  her  words  carrying 
conviction. 

On  the  mind  of  Hamish  her  eloquence  made  no  impression.  He  knew  fiur  better  than 
she  did  the  actual  situation  of  the  country,  and  was  sensible^  that^  though  it  might  be 
possible  to  hide  himself  as  a  fugitive  among  more  distant  mountains,  there  was  now  no 
comer  in  the  Highlands  in  which  his  father's  profession  could  be  practised,  even  if  he 
had  not  adopted,  from  the  improved  ideas  of  the  time  when  he  lived,  the  opinion,  that 
the  trade  of  the  cateran  was  no  longer  the  road  to  honour  and  distinction.  Her  words 
were  therefore  poured  into  regardless  ears,  and  she  exhausted  herself  in  vain  in  the 
attempt  to  paint  the  regions  of  her  mother's  kinsmen  in  such  terms  as  might  tempt 
Hamish  to  accompany  her  thither.  She  spoke  for  hours,  but  she  spoke  in  vain.  She 
could  extort  no  answer,  save  groans,  and  sighs,  and  ejaculations,  expressing  the  extremity 
of  despair. 

At  length,  starting  on  her  feet,  and  changing  the  monotonous  tone  in  which  she  had 
chanted,  as  it  were,  the  praises  of  the  province  of  refuge,  into  the  short,  stem  language 
of  eager  passion — "  I  am  a  fool,"  she  said,  "  to  spend  my  words  upon  an  idle,  poor- 
spirited,  unintelligent  boy,  who  crouches  like  a  hound  to  the  lash.  Wait  here,  and  receive 
your  taskmasters,  and  abide  your  chastisement  at  their  hands ;  but  do  not  think  your 
mother's  eyes  will  behold  it.  I  could  not  see  it  and  live.  My  eyes  have  looked  often 
upon  death,  but  never  upon  dishonour.     Farewell,  Hamish ! — We  never  meet  again." 

She  dashed  from  the  hut  like  a  lapwing,  and  perhaps  for  the  moment  actually  enter- 
tained the  purpose  which  she  expressed,  of  parting  with  her  son  for  ever.  A  fearful 
sight  she  would  have  been  that  evening  to  any  who  might  have  mot  her  wandering 
through  the  wilderness  like  a  restless  spirit,  and  speaking  to  herself  in  language  which 
will  endure  no  translation.  She  rambled  for  hours,  seeking  rather  than  shunning  the 
most  dangerous  paths.  The  precarious  track  through  the  morass,  the  dizzy  path  along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  gulfing  river,  were  the  roads  which,  far  from 
avoiding,  she  sought  with  eagerness,  and  traversed  with  reckless  haste.  But  the  courage 
arising  from  despair  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life,  which  (though  deliberate  suicide 
was  rarely  practised  in  the  Highlands)  she  was  perhaps  desirous  of  terminating.  Her 
step  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  was  firm  as  that  of  the  wild  goat  Her  eye,  in  that 
state  of  excitation,  was  so  keen  as  to  discern,  even  amid  darkness,  the  perils  which  noon 
would  not  have  enabled  a  stranger  to  avoid. 

^  The  seali  are  coniidcred  by  the  HlgbUnden  ai  enchanted  princee. 
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Elspat's  course  was  not  directly  forward,  else  she  had  soon  been  far  from  the  bothy  in 
which  she  had  left  her  son.  It  was  circuitous,  for  that  hut  was  the  centre  to  which  her 
heartstrings  were  chained,  and  though  she  wandered  around  it,  she  felt  it  impossible  to 
leave  the  vicinity.  With  the  first  beams  of  morning,  she  returned  to  the  hut.  A  while 
she  paused  at  the  wattled  door,  as  if  ashamed  that  lingering  fondness  should  have 
brought  her  back  to  the  spot  which  she  had  left  with  the  puipose  of  never  returning ; 
but  there  was  yet  more  of  fear  and  anxiety  in  her  hesitation — of  anxiety,  lest  her  fair- 
haired  son  bad  suffered  from  tlie  effects  of  her  potion— of  fear,  lest  his  enemies  had 
come  upon  him  in  the  night.  She  opened  the  door  of  tlie  hut  gently,  and  entered  with 
noiseless  step.  Exhausted  with  his  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  not  entirely  relieved 
perhaps  from  the  influence  of  the  powerful  opiate,  Ilamish  Bean  again  slept  the  stem 
sound  sleep,  by  which  the  Indians  are  said  to  be  overcome  during  the  interval  of  their 
torments.  His  mother  was  scarcely  sure  that  she  actually  discerned  his  form  on  the  beil, 
scarce  certain  that  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  his  breathing.  With  a  throbbing  heart, 
Elspat  went  to  the  fire-place  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  where  slumbered,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  turf,  the  glimmering  embers  of  the  fire,  never  extinguished  on  a  Scottish  hearth 
until  the  indwellers  leave  the  mansion  for  ever. 

"  Feeble  greishogh,"*  she  said,  as  she  lighted,  by  the  help  of  a  match,  a  splinter  of 
bog  pine  which  was  to  serve  the  place  of  a  candle ;  "  weak  greishogh,  soon  shalt  thou 
be  put  out  for  ever,  and  may  Heaven  grant  that  the  life  of  Elspat  MacTavish  have  no 
longer  duration  than  thine ! " 

While  she  spoke  she  raised  the  blazing  light  towards  the  bed,  on  which  still  lay  the 
prostrate  limbs  of  her  son,  in  a  posture  that  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  slept  or 
swooned.  As  she  advanced  towards  him,  the  light  flashed  upon  his  eyes — he  started  up 
in  an  instant,  made  a  stride  forward  with  his  naked  dirk  in  his  hand,  like  a  man  armed 
to  meet  a  mortal  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  "  Stand  off! — on  thy  life,  stand  off!" 

"  It  is  the  word  and  the  action  of  my  husband,"  answ^ered  ELspat ;  "  and  I  know  by 
his  speech  and  his  step  the  son  of  MacTavish  Mhor." 

"  Mother,"  said  Hamish,  relapsing  from  his  tone  of  desperate  firmness  into  one  of 
melancholy  expostulation;  "  oh,  dearest  mother,  wherefore  have  you  returned  hither?*' 

"  Ask  why  the  hind  comes  back  to  the  fawn,"  said  Elspat ;  "  why  the  cat  of  the 
mountain  returns  to  her  lodge  and  her  young.  Know  you,  Hamish,  that  the  heart  of 
the  mother  only  lives  in  the  bosom  of  the  child." 

"  Th^n  will  it  soon  cease  to  throb,"  said  Hamish,  "  unless  it  can  beat  within  a  bosom 
that  lies  beneath  the  turf. — Mother,  do  not  blame  me ;  if  I  weep,  it  is  not  for  myself, 

but  for  you,  for  my  sufferings  will  soon  be  over ;  but  yours Oh,  who  but  Heaven 

shall  set  a  boundary  to  them  !" 

Elspat  shuddered  and  stepped  backward,  but  almost  instantly  resumed  her  firm  and 
upright  position,  and  her  dauntless  bearing. 

"  I  thought  thou  wert  a  man  but  even  now,"  she  said,  "  and  thou  art  again  a  child. 
Hearken  to  me  yet,  and  let  us  leave  this  place  together.  Have  I  done  thee  wrong  or 
injury?  if  so,  yet  do  not  avenge  it  so  cruelly — See,  Elspat  MacTavish,  who  never 
kneeled  before  even  to  a  priest,  falls  prostrate  before  her  son,  and  craves  his  forgiveness." 
And  at  once  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  young  man,  seized  on  his  hand, 
and  kissing  it  a  hundred  times,  repeated  as  often,  in  heart-breaking  accents,  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  for  forgiveness.  "  Pardon,"  she  exclaimed,  "  pardon,  for  the  sake  of 
your  father's  ashes — pardon,  for  the  sake  of  the  pain  with  which  I  bore  thee,  the  care 
with  which  I  nurtured  thee ! — Hear  it,  Heaven,  and  behold  it,  Earth — the  mother  asks 
pardon  of  her  child,  and  she  is  refused ! " 

It  was  in  vain  that  Hamish  endeavoured  to  stem  this  tide  of  passion,  by  assuring  his 

*  Greishogh,  a  glowing  ember. 
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mother,  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  that  he  forgave  entirely  the  fatal  deceit 
which  she  had  practised  upon  him. 

"  Empty  words,"  she  said ;  "  idle  protestations,  which  are  but  used  to  hide  the 
obduracy  of  your  resentment.  Would  you  have  me  believe  you,  then  leave  the  hut  this 
instant,  and  retire  from  a  country  which  every  hour  renders  more  dangerous — Do  this, 
and  I  may  think  you  have  forgiven  me — refuse  it,  and  again  I  call  on  moon  and  stars, 
heaven  and  earth,  to  witness  the  unrelenting  resentment  with  which  you  prosecute  your 
mother  for  a  faulty  which,  if  it  be  one,  arose  out  of  love  to  you." 

"  Mother,"  said  Hamish,  "  on  this  subject  you  move  me  not.  I  will  fly  before  no  man. 
If  Barcaldine  should  send  every  Grael  tliat  is  under  his  banner,  here,  and  in  tliis  place, 
wiU  I  abide  them ;  and  when  you  bid  me  fly,  you  may  as  well  command  yonder  mountain 
to  be  loosened  from  its  foundations.  Had  I  been  sure  of  the  road  by  which  they  are 
coming  hither,  I  had  spared  them  the  pains  of  seeking  me ;  but  I  miglit  go  by  the 
mountain,  while  they  perchance  came  by  the  lake.  Here  I  will  abide  my  fate ;  nor  is 
there  in  Scotland  a  voice  of  power  enough  to  bid  me  stir  from  hence,  and  be  obeyed." 

"  Here,  then,  I  also  stay,"  said  Elspat,  rising  up  and  speaking  with  assumed  com- 
posure. "  I  have  seen  my  husband's  death — my  eyelids  shall  not  grieve  to  look  on  the 
fall  of  my  son.  But  MacTavish  Mhor  died  as  became  the  brave,  with  his  good  sword 
in  his  right  hand ;  my  son  will  perish  like  the  bullock  that  is  driven  to  the  shambles  by 
the  Saxon  owner,  who  has  bought  him  for  a  price." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man,  "  you  have  taken  my  life ;  to  that  you  have 
a  right,  for  you  gave  it ;  but  touch  not  my  honour !  It  came  to  me  from  a  brave  train 
of  ancestors,  and  should  be  sullied  neither  by  man's  deed  nor  woman's  speech.  What 
I  shall  do,  perhaps  I  myself  yet  know  not ;  but  tempt  me  no  farther  by  reproachful 
words ;  you  have  already  made  wounds  more  than  you  can  ever  heal." 

"  It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Elspat,  in  reply.  "  Expect  neither  farther  complaint  nor 
remonstrance  from  me ;  but  let  us  be  silent,  and  wait  the  chance  which  Heaven  shall 
send  us." 

The  sun  arose  on  the  next  morning,  and  found  the  bothy  silent  as  the  grave.  The 
mother  and  son  had  arisen,  and  were  engaged  each  in  their  separate  task — Hamish  in 
l)reparing  and  cleaning  his  arms  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  but  with  an  air  of  deep 
dejection.  Elspat,  more  restless  in  her  agony  of  spirit,  employed  herself  in  making 
ready  the  food  which  the  distress  of  yesterday  had  induced  them  both  to  disi)ense  with 
for  an  unusual  number  of  hours.  Slie  placed  it  on  the  board  before  her  son  so  soon  as  it 
was  prepared,  with  the  words  of  a  Gaelic  poet,  "  Without  daily  food,  the  husbandman's 
ploughshare  stands  still  in  the  furrow;  without  daily  food,  the  sword  of  the  warrior  is 
too  lioavy  for  liis  hand.  Our  bodies  are  our  slaves,  yet  they  must  be  fed  if  we  would 
have  their  service.    So  spake,  in  ancient  days,  the  Blind  Bard  to  the  warriors  of  Fion." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply,  but  he  fed  on  w^hat  was  placed  before  him,  as  if  to 
gather  strength  for  the  scene  which  he  was  to  undergo.  When  his  mother  saw  that  he 
liad  eaten  what  sufficed  him,  she  again  filled  the  fatal  quaigh,  and  proffered  it  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast.  But  he  started  aside  with  a  convulsive  gesture,  expressive 
at  once  of  fear  and  abhorrence." 

"  Nay,  my  son,"  she  said,  **  this  time,  surely,  thou  hast  no  cause  of  fear." 

"  Urge  me  not,  mother,"  answered  Hamish ;  "  or  put  the  leprous  toad  into  a  flagon, 
and  I  will  drink ;  but  from  that  accursed  cup,  and  of  that  mind-destroying  potion,  never 
will  I  taste  more  ! " 

"  At  your  pleasure,  my  son,"  said  Elspat,  haughtily;  and  began,  with  much  apparent 
assiduity,  the  various  domestic  tasks  which  had  been  interrupted  during  the  preceding 
day.  Whatever  was  at  her  heart,  all  anxiety  seemed  banished  from  her  looks  and 
deniuanour.  It  was  but  from  an  over  activity  of  bustling  exertion  that  it  miglit  have 
been  perceived,  by  a  close  observer,  that  her  actions  were  spurred  by  some  internal 
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cause  of  painful  excitement ;  and  such  a  spectator,  too,  might  also  have  observed  how 
often  she  broke  off  the  snatches  of  songs  or  tunes  which  she  hummed,  apparently  without 
knowing  what  she  was  doing,  in  order  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  from  the  door  of  the  hut. 
Whatever  might  be  in  the  mind  of  Hamish,  liis  demeanour  was  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  adopted  by  his  mother.  Having  finished  the  task  of  cleaning  and  preparing  his 
arms,  which  he  arranged  within  the  hut,  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  door  of  the 
bothy,  and  watched  the  opposite  hill,  like  the  fixed  sentinel  who  expects  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  Noon  found  him  in  the  same  unchanged  posture,  and  it  was  an  hour  after 
that  period,  when  his  mother,  standing  beside  him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  indifferent,  as  if  she  had  been  talking  of  some  friendly  visit,  "AVhen  dost 
thou  expect  them?" 

"  They  cannot  be  here  till  the  shadows  fall  long  to  the  eastward,"  replied  Hamish  ; 
"that  is,  even  supposing  the  nearest  party,  commanded  by  Sergeant  Allan  Breack 
Cameron,  has  been  commanded  hither  by  express  from  Dunbarton,  as  it  is  most  likely 
they  will." 

"  Then  enter  beneath  your  mother's  roof  once  more ;  partake  the  last  time  of  the  food 
which  she  has  prepared ;  after  this,  let  them  come,  and  thou  shalt  see  if  thy  mother  is 
a  useless  encumbrance  in  the  day  of  strife.  Thy  hand,  practised  as  it  is,  cannot  fire 
these  arms  so  fast  as  I  can  load  them ;  nay,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  do  not  myself  fear  the 
flash  or  the  report,  and  my  aim  has  been  held  fatal." 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  mother,  meddle  not  with  this  matter!"  said  Hamish. 
"  Allan  Breack  is  a  wise  man  and  a  kind  one,  and  comes  of  a  good  stem.  It  may  be, 
he  can  promise  for  our  ofiicers,  that  they  will  touch  me  with  no  infamous  punishment ; 
and  if  they  offer  me  confinement  in  the  dungeon^  or  death  by  the  musket,  to  that  I  may 
not  object." 

"  Alas !  and  wilt  thou  trust  to  their  word,  my  foolish  child  ?  Remember  the  race  of 
Dermid  were  ever  fair  and  false,  and  no  sooner  shall  they  have  gyves  on  thy  hands,  than 
they  will  strip  thy  shoulders  for  the  scourge." 

"  Save  your  advice,  mother,"  said  Hamish,  sternly;  "  for  me,  my  mind  is  made  up." 
But  though  he  spoke  thus,  to  escape  the  almost  persecuting  urgency  of  his  mother, 
Hamish  would  have  found  it,  at  that  moment,  impossible  to  say  upon  what  course  of 
conduct  he  had  thus  fixed.  On  one  point  alone  he  was  determined,  namely,  to  abide  his 
destiny,  be  what  it  might,  and  not  to  add  to  the  breach  of  his  word,  of  which  he  had  been 
involuntarily  rendered  guilty,  by  attempting  to  escape  from  punishment.  This  act  of  self- 
devotion  he  conceived  to  be  due  to  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  countrymen.  Which 
of  his  comrades  would  in  future  be  trusted,  if  he  should  be  considered  as  having  broken 
his  word,  and  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  officers?  and  whom  but  Hamish  Bean 
MacTavish  would  the  Gael  accuse,  for  having  verified  and  confirmed  the  suspicions 
which  the  Saxon  general  was  well  known  to  entertain  against  the  good  faith  of  the 
Highlanders?  He  was,  therefore,  bent  firmly  to  abide  his  fate.  But  whether  his 
intention  was  to  yield  himself  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the  party  who  should  come 
to  apprehend  him,  or  whether  he  purposed  by  a  show  of  resistance,  to  provoke  them  to 
kill  him  on  the  spot,  was  a  question  which  he  could  not  himself  have  answered.  His 
desire  to  see  Barcaldine,  and  explain  the  cause  of  his  absence  at  the  appointed  time, 
urged  him  to  the  one  course ;  his  fear  of  the  degrading  punishment,  and  of  his  mother's 
bitter  upbraidings,  strongly  instigated  the  latter  and  the  more  dangerous  purpose.  He 
left  it  to  chance  to  decide  when  the  crisis  should  arrive;  nor  did  he  tarry  long  in 
expectation  of  the  catastrophe. 

Evening  approached,  the  gigantic  shadows  of  the  mountains  streamed  in  darkness 
towards  the  east,  while  their  western  peaks  were  still  glowing  with  crimson  and  gold. 
The  road  which  winds  round  Ben  Cruachan  was  fully  visible  from  the  door  of  the  bothy, 
hen  a  party  of  five  Highland  soldiers,  whose  arms  glanced  in  the  sun,  wheeled  suddenly 
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into  sight  from  the  most  distant  extremity  where  the  highway  is  hidden  behind  the 
mountain.  One  of  the  party  walked  a  little  before  the  other  four,  who  marched  regularly 
and  in  files,  according  to  the  rules  of  military  discipline.  There  was  no  dispute,  from 
the  firelocks  which  they  carried,  and  the  plaids  and  bonnets  which  they  wore,  that  they 
were  a  party  of  Hamish*s  regiment,  under  a  non-commissioned  officer ;  and  there  could 
be  as  little  doubt  of  the  purpose  of  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Awe. 

"  They  come  briskly  forward,"  said  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor, — "I  wonder  how 
fast  or  how  slow  some  of  them  will  return  again  I  But  they  are  five,  and  it  is  too  much 
odds  for  a  fair  field.  Step  back,  within  the  hut,  my  son,  and  shoot  from  the  loophole 
beside  the  door.  Two  you  may  bring  down  ere  they  quit  the  high-road  for  the  foot- 
path— there  will  remain  but  three;  and  your  father,  with  my  aid,  has  often  stood 
against  that  number." 

Hamish  Bean  took  the  gun  which  his  mother  offered,  but  did  not  stir  from  the  door  of 
the  hut.  He  was  soon  visible  to  the  party  on  the  high-road,  as  was  evident  from  their 
increasing  their  pace  to  a  run ;  the  files,  however,  still  keeping  together,  like  coupled 
grayhounds,  and  advancing  with  great  rapidity.  In  far  less  time  than  would  have  been 
accomplished  by  men  less  accustomed  to  the  mountains,  they  had  left  the  high-road, 
traversed  the  narrow  path,  and  approached  within  pistol-shot  of  the  bothy,  at  the  door 
of  which  stood  Hamish,  fixed  like  a  statue  of  stone,  with  his  firelock  in  his  hand,  while 
his  mother,  placed  behind  him,  and  almost  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  violence  of  her 
passions,  reproached  him  in  the  strongest  terms  which  despair  could  invent,  for  his 
want  of  resolution  and  faintness  of  heart.  Her  words  increased  the  bitter  gall  which 
was  arising  in  the  young  man's  own  spirit,  as  he  observed  the  unfriendly  speed  with 
which  his  late  comrades  were  eagerly  making  towards  him,  like  hounds  towards  the  stag 
when  he  is  at  bay.  The  untamed  and  angry  passions  which  he  inherited  from  father 
and  mother,  were  awakened  by  the  supposed  hostility  of  those  who  pursued  him ;  and 
the  restraint  under  which  these  passions  had  been  hitherto  held  by  his  sober  judgment, 
began  gradually  to  give  way.  The  sergeant  now  called  to  him,  "  Hamish  Bean  Mac- 
Tavish, lay  down  your  arms,  and  surrender." 

"  Do  you  stand,  Allan  Breack  Cameron,  and  command  your  men  to  stand,  or  it  vnll 
be  the  worse  for  us  all." 

"Halt,  men!" — said  the  sergeant,  but  continuing  himself  to  advance.  ** Hamish, 
think  what  you  do,  and  give  up  your  gun ;  you  may  spill  blood,  but  you  cannot  escape 
punishment." 

"  The  scourge — the  scourge  ! — My  son,  beware  the  scourge ! "  whispered  his  mother. 

"  Take  heed,  Allan  Breack,"  said  Hamish.  "  I  would  not  hurt  you  willingly, — but 
I  will  not  be  taken  unless  you  can  assure  me  against  the  Saxon  lash." 

"  Fool ! "  answered  Cameron,  "  you  know  I  cannot ;  yet  I  will  do  all  I  can.  I  will 
say  I  met  you  on  your  return,  and  the  punishment  will  be  light — But  give  up  your 
musket. — Come  on,  men." 

Instantly  he  rushed  forward,  extending  his  arm  as  if  to  push  aside  the  young  man's 
levelled  firelock.  Elspat  exclaimed,  "  Now,  spare  not  your  father's  blood  to  defend  your 
father's  hearth!"  Hamish  fired  his  piece,  and  Cameron  dropped  dead. — All  these 
things  happened,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  The  soldiers  rushed 
forward  and  seized  Hamish,  who,  seeming  petrified  with  what  he  had  done,  offered  not 
the  least  resistance.  Not  so  his  mother ;  who,  seeing  the  men  about  to  put  handcuffs 
on  her  son,  threw  herself  on  the  soldiers  with  such  fury,  that  it  required  two  of  them  to 
hold  her,  while  the  rest  secured  the  prisoner." 

"  Are  you  not  an  accursed  creature,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  Hamish,  "  to  have  slain 
your  best  friend,  who  was  contriving,  during  the  whole  march,  how  he  could  find  some 
way  of  getting  you  off  without  punishment  for  your  desertion  ?" 

"  Do  you  hear  that^  mother  ?"  said  Hamish,  turning  himself  as  much  towards  her  as 
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his  bonds  would  permit — but  tlie  mother  heard  nothing,  and  saw  nothing.  She  had 
fainted  on  the  floor  of  her  hut.  Without  waiting  for  her  recovery,  the  party  almost 
immediately  began  their  homeward  march  towards  Dunbarton,  leading  along  with  them 
their  prisoner.  They  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  stay  for  a  little  space  at  the 
village  of  Dalmally,  from  which  they  despatched  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  to  bring 
away  the  body  of  their  unfortunate  leader,  while  they  themselves  repaired  to  a  magistrate 
to  state  what  had  happened,  and  requii-e  his  instructions  as  to  the  farther  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  crime  being  of  a  military  character,  they  were  instructed  to  march  the 
prisoner  to  Dunbarton  without  delay. 

The  swoon  of  the  mother  of  Hamish  lasted  for  a  length  of  time ;  the  longer  perhaps 
that  her  constitution,  strong  as  it  was,  must  have  been  much  exhausted  by  her  previous 
agitation  of  three  days'  endurance.  She  was  roused  from  her  stupor  at  length  by 
female  voices,  which  cried  the  coronach,  or  lament  for  the  dead,  with  clapping  of  hands 
and  loud  exclamations ;  wliile  the  melancholy  note  of  a  lament,  appropriate  to  the  clan 
Cameron,  played  on  the  bagpipe,  was  heard  from  time  to  time. 

Elspat  started  up  like  one  awakened  from  the  dead,  and  without  any  accurate 
recollection  of  the  scene  which  had  passed  before  her  eyes.  There  were  females  in  the 
hut  who  were  swathing  the  corpse  in  its  bloody  plaid  before  carrying  it  from  the  fatal 
spot.  "  Women,"  she  said,  starting  up  and  interrupting  their  chant  at  once  and  their 
labour — "  Tell  me,  women,  why  sing  you  the  dirge  of  MacDhonuil  Dhu  in  the  house  of 
MacT'avishMhor?" 

"  She-wolf,  be  silent  with  thine  ill-omened  yell,"  answered  one  of  the  females, 
a  relation  of  the  deceased,  "  and  let  us  do  our  duty  to  our  beloved  kinsman !  There 
shall  never  be  coronach  cried,  or  dirge  played,  for  thee  or  thy  bloody  wolf-burd.*  The 
ravens  shall  eat  him  from  the  gibbet,  and  the  foxes  and  wild-cats  shall  tear  thy  corpse 
upon  the  hilL     Cursed  be  he  that  would  sain  your  bones,  or  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn  !" 

"  Daughter  of  a  foolish  mother,"  answered  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  "  know 
that  the  gibbet  with  which  you  threaten  us,  is  no  portion  of  our  inheritance.  For  thirty 
years  the  Black  Tree  of  the  Law,  whose  apples  are  dead  men's  bodies,  hungered  after 
the  beloved  husband  of  my  heart ;  but  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  with  the  sword  in  his 
hand,  and,  defrauded  it  of  its  hopes  and  its  fruit." 

"  So  shall  it  not  be  with  thy  child,  bloody  sorceress,"  replied  the  female  mourner, 
whose  passions  were  as  violent  as  those  of  Elspat  herself.  "  The  ravens  shall  tear  his 
fair  hair  to  line  their  nests,  before  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  Treshornish  islands." 

These  words  recalled  to  Elspat's  mind  the  whole  history  of  the  last  three  dreadful 
days. .  At  first,  she  stood  fixed  as  if  the  extremity  of  distress  had  converted  her  into 
stone ;  but  in  a  minute,  the  pride  and  violence  of  her  temper,  outbraved  as  she  thought 
herself  on  her  own  tlireshold,  enabled  her  to  reply — "  Yes,  insulting  hag,  my  fair-haired 
boy  may  die,  but  it  will  not  be  with  a  white  hand— it  has  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  his 
enemy,  in  the  best  blood  of  a  Cameron — remember  that ;  and  when  you  lay  your  dead 
in  his  grave,  let  it  be  his  best  epitaph,  tliat  he  was  killed  by  Hamish  Bean  for  essaying 
to  lay  hands  on  the  son  of  MacTavish  Mhor  on  his  own  threshold.  Farewell — the 
shame  of  defeat,  loss,  and  slaughter,  remain  with  the  clan  that  has  endured  it." 

The  relative  of  the  slaughtered  Cameron  raised  her  voice  in  reply ;  but  Elspat,  dis- 
daining to  continue  the  objurgation,  or  perhaps  feeling  her  grief  likely  to  overmaster 
her  power  of  expressing  her  resentment,  had  left  the  hut,  and  was  walking  forth  in  the 
bright  moonshine. 

The  females  who  were  arranging  the  corpse  of  the  slaughtered  man,  hurried  from 
their  melancholy  labour  to  look  after  her  tall  figure  as  it  glided  away  among  the  clifl^s. 
"  I  am  glad  she  is  gone,"  said  one  of  the  younger  persons  who  assisted.  "  I  would  as 
soon  dress  a  corpse  when  the  great  Fiend  himself — God  sain  us — stood  visibly  before  us, 

•  Wolf-brood,  i.tf.  wolf-cub. 
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as  when  Elspat  of  the  Tree  is  amoDgst  us. — Ay — ay,  even  overmuch  intercourse  hath 
she  had  with  the  Enemy  in  her  day." 

"  Silly  woman,"  answered  the  female  who  had  maintained  the  dialogue  with  the 
departed  Elspat,  '^  thinkest  thou  that  there  is  a  worse  fiend  on  earth,  or  beneath  it,  than 
the  pride  and  fury  of  an  offended  woman,  like  yonder  bloody-minded  hag  ?  Know  that 
blood  has  been  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  dew  to  the  mountain  daisy.  Many  and  many 
a  brave  man  has  she  caused  to  breathe  their  last  for  little  wrong  they  had  done  to  her 
or  hers.  But  her  hough-sinews  are  cut,  now  that  her  wolf-burd  must,  like  a  murderer 
as  he  is,  make  a  murderer's  end." 

Whilst  the  women  thus  discoursed  together,  as  they  watched  the  Corpse  of  Allan 
Breack  Cameron,  the  unhappy  cause  of  his  death  pursued  her  lonely  way  across  the 
mountain.  While  she  remained  within  sight  of  the  bothy,  she  put  a  strong  constraint 
on  herself,  that  by  no  alteration  of  pace  or  gesture,  she  might  afford  to  her  enemies  the 
triumph  of  calculating  the  excess  of  her  mental  agitation,  nay,  despair.  She  stalked, 
therefore,  with  a  slow  rather  than  a  swift  step,  and,  holding  herself  upright,  seemed  at 
once  to  endure  with  firmness  that  wo  which  was  passed,  and  bid  defiance  to  that  which 
was  about  to  come.  But  when  she  was  beyond  the  sight  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
hut,  she  could  no  longer  suppress  the  extremity  of  her  agitation.  Drawing  her  mantle 
wildly  round  her,  she  stopped  at  the  first  knoll,  and  climbing  to  its  summit,  extended 
her  arms  up  to  the  bright  moon,  as  if  accusing  heaven  and  earth  for  her  misfortunes, 
and  uttered  scream  on  scream,  like  those  of  an  eagle  whose  nest  has  been  plundered  of 
her  brood.  Awhile  she  vented  her  grief  in  these  inarticulate  cries,  then  rushed  on  her 
way  with  a  hasty  and  unequal  step,  in  the  vain  hope  of  overtaking  the  party  which  was 
conveying  her  son  a  prisoner  to  Dunbarton.  But  her  strength,  superhuman  as  it  seemed, 
failed  her  in  the  trial,  nor  was  it  possible  for  her,  with  her  utmost  efforts,  to  accomplish 
her  purpose. 

Yet  she  pressed  onward,  with  all  the  speed  which  her  exhausted  frame  could  exert. 
When  food  became  indispensable,  she  entered  the  first  cottage :  "  Give  me  to  eat,"  she 
said ;  "  I  am  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor — I  am  the  mother  of  Hamish  MacTavish 
Bean, — give  me  to  eat,  that  I  may  once  more  see  my  fair-haired  son."  Her  demand  was 
never  refused,  though  granted  in  many  cases  with  a  kind  of  struggle  between  compassion 
and  aversion  in  some  of  those  to  whom  she  applied,  which  was  in  others  qualified  by 
fear.  The  share  she  had  had  in  occasioning  the  death  of  Allan  Breack  Cameron,  which 
must  probably  involve  that  of  her  own  son,  was  not  accurately  known ;  but,  from 
a  knowledge  of  her  violent  passions  and  former  habits  of  life,  no  one  doubted  that  in 
one  way  or  other  she  had  been  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  Hamish  Bean  was 
considered,  in  the  slaughter  which  he  had  committed,  rather  as  the  instrument  than  as 
the  accomplice  of  his  mother. 

This  general  opinion  of  his  countrymen  was  of  little  service  to  the  unfortunate 
Hamish.  As  his  captain,  Green  Colin,  understood  the  manners  and  habits  of  his 
country,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  from  Hamish  the  particulars  accompanying  his 
supposed  desertion,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  the  non-commissioned  officer.  He  felt 
the  utmost  compassion  for  a  youth,  who  had  thus  fallen  a  victim  to  the  extravagant  and 
fatal  fondness  of  a  parent.  But  he  had  no  excuse  to  plead  which  could  rescue  his 
unhappy  recruit  from  the  doom,  which  military  discipline  and  the  award  of  a  court- 
martial  denounced  against  him  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 

No  time  had  been  lost  in  their  proceedings,  and  as  little  was  interposed   betwixt 

sentence  and  execution.      General had  determined  to  make  a  severe  example  of 

the  first  deserter  who  should  fall  into  his  power,  and  here  was  one  who  had  defended 
himself  by  main  force,  and  had  slain  in  the  affray  the  officer  sent  to  take  him  into  custody. 
A  fitter  subject  for  punishment  could  not  have  occurred,  and  Hamish  was  sentenced  to 
immediate  execution.      All  which  the  interference  of  his  captain  in  his  favour  could 
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procure^  was  that  lie  should  die  a  soldier's  deaths  for  there  had  been  a  purpose  of 
executing  him  upon  the  gibbet. 

The  worthy  clergyman  of  Glenorquhy  chanced  to  be  at  Dunbarton,  in  attendance 
upon  some  church  courts,  at  the  time  of  this  catastrophe.  He  visited  his  unfortunate 
parishioner  in  his  dungeon,  found  him  ignorant  indeed,  but  not  obstinate,  and  the 
answers  which  he  received  from  him,  when  conversing  on  religious  topics,  were  such 
as  induced  him  doubly  to  regret  that  a  mind  naturally  pure  and  noble  should  have 
remained  unhappily  so  wild  and  uncultivated. 

When  he  ascertained  the  real  character  and  disposition  of  the  young  man,  the  worthy 
pastor  made  deep  and  painful  reflections  on  his  own  shyness  and  timidity,  which,  arising 
out  of  the  evil  fame  that  attached  to  the  lineage  of  Hamish,  had  restrained  him  from 
charitably  endeavouring  to  bring  this  strayed  sheep  within  the  great  fold.  While  the 
good  minister  blamed  his  cowardice  in  times  past,  which  had  deterred  him  from  risking 
his  person,  to  save,  perhaps,  an  immortal  soul,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  be  governed  by 
such  timid  counsels,  but  to  endeavour,  by  application  to  his  officers,  to  obtain  a  reprieve, 
at  least,  if  not  a  pardon,  for  the  criminal,  in  whom  he  felt  so  unusually  interested, 
at  once  from  his  docility  of  temper  and  his  generosity  of  disposition. 

Accordingly,  the  divine  sought  out  Captain  Campbell  at  the  barracks  within  the 
garrison.  There  was  a  gloomy  melancholy  on  the  brow  of  Green  Colin,  which  was  not 
lessened,  but  increased,  when  the  clergyman  stated  his  name,  quality,  and  errand. 
"  You  cannot  tell  me  better  of  the  young  man  than  I  am  disposed  to  believe,"  answered 
the  Highland  officer ;  "  you  cannot  ask  me  to  do  more  in  his  behalf  than  I  am  of  myself 

inclined,  and  have  already  endeavoured  to  do.     But  it  is  all  in  vain.     General is 

half  a  Lowlander,  half  an  Englishman.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  high  and  enthusiastic 
character  which,  in  these  mountains,  often  brings  exalted  virtues  in  contact  with  great 
crimes,  which,  however,  are  less  offences  of  the  heart  than  errors  of  the  understanding. 
I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  him,  that,  in  this  young  man,  he  was  putting  to  death  the 
best  and  the  bravest  of  my  company,  where  all,  or  almost  all,  are  good  and  brave.  I 
explained  to  him  by  what  strange  delusion  the  culprit's  apparent  desertion  was 
occasioned,  and  how  little  his  heart  was  accessory  to  the  crime  which  his  hand  unhappily 
committed.  His  answer  was,  *  These  are  Highland  visions,  Captain  Campbell,  as 
unsatisfactory  and  vain  as  those  of  the  second  sight.  An  act  of  gross  desertion  may,  in 
any  case,  be  palliated  under  the  plea  of  intoxication ;  the  murder  of  an  officer  may  be 
as  easily  coloured  over  with  that  of  temporary  insanity.  The  example  must  be  made  ; 
and  if  it  has  fallen  on  a  man  otherwise  a  good  recruit,  it  will  have  the  greater  effisct.' — 
Such  being  the  general's  unalterable  purpose,"  continued  Captain  Campbell,  with  a  sigh, 
be  it  your  care,  reverend  sir,  that  your  penitent  prepare,  by  break  of  day  to-morrow,  for 
that  great  change  which  we  shall  all  one  day  be  subjected  to." 

"  And  for  which,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  may  God  prepare  us  all,  as  I  in  my  duty 
will  not  be  wanting  to  this  poor  youth." 

Next  morning,  as  the  very  earliest  beams  of  sunrise  saluted  the  gray  towers,  which 
crown  the  summit  of  that  singular  and  tremendous  rock,  the  soldiers  of  the  new  High- 
land regiment  appeared  on  the  parade,  within  the  Castle  of  Dunbarton,  and  having 
fallen  into  order,  began  to  move  downward  by  steep  staircases  and  narrow  passages 
towards  the  external  barrier-gate,  which  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  rock.  The  wild 
wailings  of  the  pibroch  were  heard  at  times,  interchanged  with  the  drums  and  fifes, 
which  beat  the  Dead  March. 

The  unhappy  criminal's  fate  did  not,  at  firsts  excite  that  general  sympathy  in  the 
regiment  which  would  probably  have  arisen  had  he  been  executed  for  desertion  alone. 
The  slaughter  of  the  unfortunate  Allan  Breack  had  given  a  different  colour  to  Hamish's 
offijnce  ;  for  the  deceased  was  much  beloved,  and  besides  belonged  to  a  numerous  and 
powerful  clan,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  ranks.      The  unfortunate  criminal,  on 
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the  contrary,  was  little  known  to,  and  scarcely  connected  with,  any  of  his  regimental 
companions.  His  father  had  been,  indeed,  distinguished  for  his  strength  and  manhood , 
but  he  was  of  a  broken  clan,  as  those  names  were  called  who  had  no  chief  to  lead  them 
to  battle. 

It  would  almost  have  been  impossible,  in  another  case,  to  have  turned  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  regiment  the  party  necessary  for  execution  of  the  sentence ;  but  the  six  individuals 
selected  for  that  purpose,  were  friends  of  the  deceased,  descended,  like  him,  from  the 
race  of  MacDhonuil  Dhu ;  and  while  they  prepared  for  the  dismal  task  which  their  duty 
imposed,  it  was  not  without  a  stern  feeling  of  gratified  revenge.  The  leading  company 
of  the  regiment  began  now  to  defile  from  the  barrier-gate,  and  was  followed  by  the 
others,  each  successively  moving  and  halting  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Adjutant,  so 
as  to  form  three  sides  of  an  oblong  square,  with  the  ranks  faced  inwards.  The  fourth, 
or  blank  side  of  the  square,  was  closed  up  by  the  huge  and  lofty  precipice  on  which  the 
Castle  rises.  About  the  centre  of  the  procession,  bare-headed,  disarmed,  and  with  his 
hands  bound,  came  the  unfortunate  victim  of  military  law.  He  was  deadly  pale, 
but  his  step  was  firm  and  his  eye  as  bright  as  ever.  The  clergyman  walked  by  his  side — 
the  coffin,  which  was  to  receive  his  mortal  remains,  was  borne  before  him.  The  looks 
of  his  comrades  were  still,  composed,  and  solemn.  They  felt  for  the  youth,  whose 
handsome  form,  and  manly  yet  submissive  deportment  had,  as  soon  as  he  was  distinctly 
visible  to  them,  softened  the  hearts  of  many,  even  of  some  who  had  been  actuated  by 
vindictive  feelings. 

The  coffin  destined  for  the  yet  living  body  of  Hamish  Bean  was  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow  square,  about  two  yards  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which  rises 
in  that  place  as  steep  as  a  stone  wall  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet. 
Thither  the  prisoner  was  also  led,  the  clergyman  still  continuing  by  his  side,  pouring 
forth  exhortations  of  courage  and  consolation,  to  which  the  youth  appeared  to  listen  with 
respectful  devotion.  With  slow  and,  it  seemed,  almost  unwilling  steps,  the  firing  party 
entered  the  square,  and  were  drawn  up  facing  the  prisoner,  about  ten  yards  distant. 
The  clergyman  was  now  about  to  retire — "  Think,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  on  what  I  have 
told  you,  and  let  your  hope  be  rested  on  the  anchor  which  I  have  given.  You  will  then 
exchange  a  short  and  miserable  existence  here,  for  a  life  in  which  you  will  experience 
neither  sorrow  nor  pain. — Is  there  aught  else  which  you  can  intrust  to  me  to  execute 
for  you  ?" 

The  youth  looked  at  his  sleeve  buttons.  They  were  of  gold,  booty  perhaps  which  his 
father  had  taken  from  some  English  officer  during  the  civil  wars.  The  clergyman 
disengaged  them  from  his  sleeves. 

"  My  mother  I "  he  said  with  some  effi>rt,  "  give  them  to  my  poor  mother ! — See  her, 
good  father,  and  teach  her  what  she  should  think  of  all  this.  Tell  her  Ilamish  Bean  is 
more  glad  to  die  than  ever  he  was  to  rest  after  the  longest  day's  hunting.  Farewell, 
sir — Farewell ! " 

The  good  man  could  scarce  retire  from  the  fatal  spot.  An  officer  affi^rded  him  the 
support  of  his  arm.  At  his  last  look  towards  Hamish,  he  beheld  him  alive  and  kneeling 
on  the  coffin ;  the  few  that  were  around  him  had  all  withdrawn.  The  fatal  word  was 
given,  the  rock  rung  sharp  to  the  sound  of  the  discharge,  and  Ilamish,  falling  forward 
with  a  groan,  died,  it  may  be  supposed,  without  almost  a  sense  of  the  passing  agony. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  his  own  company  then  came  forward,  and  laid  with  solemn  reverence 
the  remains  of  their  comrade  in  the  coffin,  while  the  Dead  March  was  again  struck  up, 
and  the  several  companies,  marching  in  single  files,  passed  the  coffin  one  by  one,  in  order 
that  all  might  receive  from  the  awful  spectacle  the  warning  which  it  was  peculiarly 
intended  to  affi>rd.  The  regiment  was  then  marched  off*  the  ground,  and  reascended  the 
ancient  cliff*,  their  music,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  striking  lively  strains,  as  if  sorrow,  or 
even  deep  thought,  should  as  short  a  while  as  possible  be  the  tenant  of  the  soldier's  bosom. 
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At  the  same  time  the  small  party,  which  we  before  mentioned,  bore  the  bier  of  the 
ill-fated  Hamish  to  his  humble  grave,  in  a  comer  of  the  churchyard  of  Dunbarton, 
usually  assigned  to  criminals.  Here,  among  the  dust  of  the  guilty,  lies  a  youth,  whose 
name,  had  he  survived  the  ruin  of  the  fatal  events  by  which  he  was  hurried  into  crime, 
might  have  adorned  the  annals  of  the  brave. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquhy  left  Dunbarton,  immediately  after  he  had  witnessed  the 
last  scene  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe.  His  reason  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the 
sentence,  which  required  blood  for  blood,  and  he  acknowledged  that  the  vindictive  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen  required  to  be  powerfully  restrained  by  the  strong  curb  of 
social  law.  But  still  he  mourned  over  the  individual  victim.  Who  may  arraign  the 
bolt  of  Heaven  when  it  bursts  among  the  sons  of  the  forest ;  yet  who  can  refrain  from 
mourning,  when  it  selects  for  the  object  of  its  blighting  aim  the  fair  stem  of  a  young 
oak,  that  promised  to  be  the  pride  of  the  dell  in  which  it  flourished  ?  Musing  on  these 
melancholy  events,  noon  found  him  engaged  in  the  mountain  passes,  by  which  he  was  to 
return  to  his  still  distant  home. 

Confident  in  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  clergyman  had  left  the  main  road,  to 
seek  one  of  those  shorter  paths,  which  are  only  used  by  pedestrians,  or  by  men,  like  the 
minister,  mounted  on  the  small,  but  sure-footed,  hardy,  and  sagacious  horses  of  the 
country.  The  place  which  he  now  traversed,  was  in  itself  gloomy  and  desolate,  and 
tradition  had  added  to  it  the  terror  of  superstition,  by  affirming  it  was  haunted  by  an 
evil  spirit,  termed  Cloght'deargy  that  is,  Bedmantle,  who  at  all  times,  but  especially  at 
noon  and  at  midnight,  traversed  the  glen,  in  enmity  both  to  man  and  th^  inferior  creation, 
did  such  evil  as  her  power  was  permitted  to  extend  to,  and  afflicted  with  ghastly  terrors 
those  whom  she  had  not  license  otherwise  to  hurt. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquhy  had  set  his  face  in  opposition  to  many  of  these  supersti- 
tions, which  he  justly  thought  were  derived  from  the  dark  ages  of  Popery,  perhaps  even 
from  those  of  Paganism,  and  unfit  to  be  entertained  or  believed  by  the  Christians  of  an 
enlightened  age.  Some  of  his  more  attached  parishioners  considered  him  as  too  rash  in 
opposing  the  ancient  faith  of  their  fathers ;  and  though  they  honoured  the  moral  intre- 
pidity of  their  pastor,  they  could  not  avoid  entertaining  and  expressing  fears,  that  he 
would  one  day  fall  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  in  the  glen  of  the 
Cloght-dearg,  or  some  of  those  other  haunted  wilds,  which  he  appeared  rather  to  have  a 
pride  and  pleasure  in  traversing  alone,  on  the  days  and  hours  when  the  wicked  spirits 
were  supposed  to  have  especial  power  over  man  and  beast. 

These  legends  came  across  the  mind  of  the  clergyman ;  and,  solitary  as  he  was,  a 
melancholy  smile  shaded  his  cheek,  as  he  thought  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature, 
and  reflected  how  many  brave  men,  whom  the  yell  of  the  pibroch  would  have  sent  head- 
long against  fixed  bayonets,  as  the  wild  bull  rushes  on  his  enemy,  might  have  yet  feared 
to  encounter  those  visionary  terrors,  which  he  himself,  a  man  of  peace,  and  in  ordinary 
perils  no  way  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  his  nerves,  was  now  risking  without 
hesitation. 

As  he  looked  around  the  scene  of  desolation,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  it  was  not  ill  chosen  for  the  haunt  of  those  spirits,  which  are  said  to  delight 
in  solitude  and  desolation.  The  glen  was  so  steep  and  narrow,  that  there  was  but  just 
room  for  the  meridian  sun  to  dart  a  few  scattered  rays  upon  the  gloomy  and  precarious 
stream  which  stole  through  its  recesses,  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  but  occasionally 
murmuring  sullenly  against  the  rocks  and  large  stones,  which  seemed  determined  to  bar 
its  farther  progress.  In  winter,  or  in  the  rainy  season,  this  small  stream  was  a  foaming 
torrent  of  the  most  formidable  magnitude,  and  it  was  at  such  periods  that  it  had  torn 
open  and  laid  bare  the  broad-faced  and  huge  fragments  of  rock,  which,  at  the  season  of 
which  we  speak,  hid  its  course  from  the  eye,  and  seemed  disposed  totally  to  interrupt 
its  course.     "  Undoubtedly,"  thought  the  clergyman,  "  this  mountain  rivulet,  suddenly 
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swelled  by  a  water-spout,  or  thunder-storm,  has  often  been  the  cause  of  those  accidents, 
which,  happening  in  the  glen  called  hj  her  name,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the 
Cloght-dearg." 

Just  as  this  idea  crossed  his  mind,  he  heard  a  female  voice  exclaim,  in  a  wild  and 
thrilling  accent,  "  Michael  Tyrie — Michael  Tyrie !"  He  looked  round  in  astonishment, 
and  not  without  some  fear.  It  seemed  for  an  instant,  as  if  the  Evil  Being,  whose 
existence  he  had  disowned,  was  about  to  appear  for  the  punishment  of  his  incredulity. 
This  alarm  did  not  hold  him  more  than  an  instant,  nor  did  it  prevent  his  replying  in  a 
firm  voice,  "Who  calls — and  where  are  you  ?" 

"  One  who  journeys  in  wretchedness,  between  life  and  death,"  answered  the  voice ; 
and  the  speaker,  a  tall  female,  appeared  from  among  the  fragments  of  rocks  which  had 
concealed  her  from  view. 

As  she  approached  more  closely,  her  mantle  of  bright  tartan,  in  which  the  red  colour 
much  predominated,  her  stature,  the  long  stride  with  which  she  advanced,  and  the 
writhen  features  and  wild  eyes  which  were  visible  from  under  her  curch,  would  have 
made  her  no  inadequate  representative  of  the  spirit  which  gave  name  to  the  valley. 
But  Mr.  Tyrie  instantly  knew  her  as  the  Woman  of  the  Tree,  the  widow  of  MacTavish 
Mhor,  the  now  childless  mother  of  Hamish  Bean.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  minister 
would  not  have  endured  the  visitation  of  the  Cloght-dearg  herself,  rather  than  the  shock 
of  Elspat's  presence,  considering  her  crime  and  her  misery.  He  drew  up  his  horse 
instinctively,  and  stood  endeavouring  to  collect  his  ideas,  while  a  few  paces  brought  her 
up  to  his  horse's  head. 

"  Michael  Tyrie,"  said  she,  "  the  foolish  women  of  the  Clachan  ♦  hold  thee  as  a  god — 
be  one  to  me,  and  say  that  my  son  lives.  Say  this,  and  I  too  will  be  of  thy  worship — 
I  will  bend  my  knees  on  the  seventh  day  in  thy  house  of  worship,  and  thy  (Jod  shall  be 
my  God." 

"  Unhappy  woman,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "man  forms  not  pactions  with  his  Maker 
as  with  a  creature  of  clay  like  himself.  Thinkest  thou  to  chaffer  with  Him,  who  formed 
the  earth,  and  spread  out  the  heavens,  or  that  thou  canst  offer  aught  of  homage  or  devo- 
tion that  can  be  worth  acceptance  in  his  eyes  ?  He  hath  asked  obedience,  not  sacrifice ; 
patience  under  the  trials  with  which  he  afflicts  us,  instead  of  vain  bribes,  such  as  man 
offers  to  his  changeful  brother  of  clay,  that  he  may  be  moved  from  his  purpose." 

"  Be  silent,  priest  !"  answered  the  desperate  woman ;  "speak  not  to  me  the  words  of 
thy  white  book.  Elspat's  kindred  were  of  those  who  crossed  themselves  and  knelt 
when  the  sacring  bell  was  rung ;  and  she  knows  that  atonement  can  be  made  on  the 
altar  for  deeds  done  in  the  field.  Elspat  had  once  flocks  and  herds,  goats  upon  the  cliffs, 
and  cattle  in  the  strath.  She  wore  gold  around  her  neck  and  on  her  hair — thick  twists 
as  those  worn  by  the  heroes  of  old.  All  these  would  she  have  resigned  to  the  priest — 
all  these  ;  and  if  he  wished  for  the  ornaments  of  a  gentle  lady,  or  the  sporran  of  a  high 
chief,  though  they  had  been  great  as  Macallanmore  himself,  MacTavish  Mhor  would 
have  procured  them  if  Elspat  had  promised  them.  Elspat  is  now  poor,  and  has  nothing 
to  give.  But  the  Black  Abbot  of  Inchaffray  would  have  bidden  her  scourge  her 
shoulders,  and  macerate  her  feet  by  pilgrimage,  and  he  would  have  granted  his  pardon  to 
her  when  he  saw  that  her  blood  had  flowed,  and  that  her  flesh  had  been  torn.  These  were 
the  priests  who  had  indeed  power  even  with  the  most  powerful — they  threatened  the 
great  men  of  the  earth  with  the  word  of  their  mouth,  the  sentence  of  their  book,  the 
blaze  of  their  torch,  the  sound  of  their  sacring  bell.  The  mighty  bent  to  their  will, 
unloosed  at  the  word  of  the  priests  those  whom  they  had  bound  in  their  wrath,  and  set 
at  liberty,  unharmed,  him  whom  they  had  sentenced  to  death,  and  for  whose  blood  they 
had  thirsted.  These  were  a  powerful  race,  and  might  well  ask  the  poor  to  kneel,  since 
their  power  could  humble  the  proud.     But  you ! — against  whom  are  ye  Strong,  but 

*  i.e.  The  village,  literally  the  itones. 
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against  women  who  have  been  guilty  of  folly,  and  men  who  never  wore  sword  ?  The 
priests  of  old  were  like  the  winter  torrent  which  fills  this  hollow  valley,  and  rolls  these 
massive  rocks  against  each  other  as  easily  as  the  boy  plays  with  the  ball  which  he  casts 
before  him — But  you  !  you  do  but  resemble  the  summer-stricken  stream,  which  is  turned 
aside  by  the  rushes,  and  stemmed  by  a  bush  of  sedges — Wo  worth  you,  for  there  is  no 
help  in  you  ! " 

The  clergyman  was  at  no  loss  to  conceive  that  Elspat  had  lost  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  without  gaining  any  other,  and  that  she  still  retained  a  vague  and  confused  idea  of 
the  composition  with  the  priesthood,  by  confession,  alms,  and  penance,  and  of  their 
extensive  power,  which,  according  to  her  notion,  was  adequate,  if  duly  propitiated,  even 
to  effecting  her  son's  safety.  Compassionating  her  situation,  and  allowing  for  her  errors 
and  ignorance,  he  answered  her  with  mildness. 

"  Alas,  unhappy  woman  !  Would  to  God  I  could  convince  thee  as  easily  where  thou 
oughtest  to  seek,  and  art  sure  to  find  consolation,  as  I  can  assure  you  with  a  single  word, 
that  were  Rome  and  all  her  priesthood  once  more  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  they 
could  not,  for  largesse  or  penance,  afford  to  thy  misery  an  atom  of  aid  or  comfort. — 
Elspat  MacTavish,  I  grieve  to  tell  you  the  news." 

"  I  know  them  without  thy  speech,"  said  the  unhappy  woman — "  My  son  is  doomed 
to  die." 

'*  Elspat,"  resumed  the  clergyman,  '<  he  n^o^  doomed,  and  the  sentence  has  been  exe- 
cuted." The  hapless  mother  threw  her  ejes  up  to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  shriek  so  unlike 
the  voice  of  a  human  being,  that  the  eagle  which  soared  in  middle  air  answered  it  as 
she  would  have  done  the  call  of  her  mate. 

'^  It  is  impossible  I "  she  exclaimed,  *'  it  is  impossible !  Men  do  not  condemn  and 
kill  on  the  same  day !  Thou  art  deceiving  me. — The  people  call  thee  holy — ^hast  thou 
the  heart  to  tell  a  mother  she  has  murdered  her  only  child  ?" 

*^  Grod  knows,"  said  the  priest,  the  tears  falling  fast  from  his  eyes,  '^  that,  were  it  in 
my  power,  I  would  gladly  tell  better  tidings — ^but  these  which  I  bear  are  as  certain  as 
they  are  fatal — My  own  ears  heard  the  death-shot,  my  own  eyes  beheld  thy  son's  death — 
thy  son's  funeral. — My  tongue  bears  witness  to  what  my  ears  heard  and  my  eyes  saw." 

The  wretched  female  clasped  her  hands  close  together,  and  held  them  up  towarda 
heaven  like  a  sybil  announcing  war  and  desolation ;  while,  in  impotent  yet  frightful  rage, 
she  poured  forth  a  tide  of  the  deepest  ipiprecations. — '^  Base  Saxon  churl ! "  she  exclaimed, 
'^  vile  hypocritical  juggler !  May  the  eyes  that  looked  tamely  on  the  death  of  my  fair- 
haired  boy  be  melted  in  their  sockets  with  ceaseless  tears,  shed  for  those  that  are  nearest 
and  most  dear  to  thee !  May  the  ears  that  heard  his  death-knell  be  dead  hereafter  to  all 
other  sounds  save  the  screech  of  the  raven,  and  the  hissing  of  the  adder !  May  the  tongue 
that  tells  me  of  his  death,  and  of  my  own  crime,  be  withered  in  thy  mouth — or,  better, 
when  thou  wouldst  pray  with  thy  pei^le,  may  the  Evil  One  guide  it,  and  give  voice  to 
blasphemies  instead  of  blessings,  until  men  shall  fly  in  terror  from  thy  presence,  and  the 
thunder  of  heaven  be  launched  against  thy  head,  and  stop  for  ever  thy  cursing  and  accursed 
voice ! — ^Begone,  with  this  malison  !  Elspat  will  never,  never  again  bestow  so  many 
words  upon  living  man." 

She  kept  her  word.  From  thlit  day  the  world  was  to  her  a  wilderness,  in  which  she 
remained,  without  thought,  care,  or  interest,  absorbed  in  her  own  grief — ^indifferent  to 
every  thing  else. 

With  her  mode  of  life,  or  rather  of  existence,  the  reader  is  already  as  far  acquainted 
as  I  have  the  power  of  making  him.  Of  her  death,  I  can  tell  him  nothing.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  several  years  after  she  had  attracted  the  attention  of  my 
excellent  friend  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol.  Her  benevolence,  which  was  never  satisfied  with 
dropping  a  sentimental  tear  when  there  was  room  for  the  operation  of  effective  charity, 
induced  her  to  make  various  attempts  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  this  most  wretch^ 
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woman.  But  all  her  exertions  could  only  render  Elspat's  means  of  subsistence  less 
precarious,  a  circumstance  which,  though  generally  interesting  even  to  the  most  wretched 
outcasts,  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  total  indifference.  Every  attempt  to  place  any 
person  in  her  hut  to  take  charge  of  her  miscarried,  through  the  extreme  resentment 
with  which  she  regarded  all  intrusion  on  her  solitude,  or  by  the  timidity  of  those  who 
had  been  pitched  upon  to  be  inmates  with  the  terrible  Woman  of  the  Tree.  At  length, 
when  Elspat  became  totally  unable  (in  appearance  at  least)  to  turn  herself  on  the 
wretched  settle  which  served  her  for  a  couch,  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Tyrie's  successor 
sent  two  women  to  attend  upon  the  last  moments  of  the  solitary,  which  could  not,  it  was 
judged,  be  far  distant,  and  to  avert  the  possibility  that  she  might  perish  for  want  of 
assistance  or  food,  before  she  sunk  under  the  effects  of  extreme  age,  or  mortal 
malady. 

It  was  on  a  November  evening,  that  the  two  women,  appointed  for  this  melancholy 
purpose,  arrived  at  the  miserable  cottage  which  we  have  already  described.  Its  wretched 
inmate  lay  stretched  upon  the  bed,  and  seemed  almost  already  a  lifeless  corpse,  save  for 
the  wandering  of  the  fierce  dark  eyes,  which  rolled  in  their  sockets  in  a  manner  terrible 
to  look  upon,  and  seemed  to  watch,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  the  motions  of  the 
strangers,  as  persons  whose  presence  was  alike  unexpected  and  unwelcome.  They  were 
frightened  at  her  looks ;  but,  assured  in  each  other's  company,  they  kindled  a  fire,  lighted 
a  candle,  prepared  food,  and  made  other  arrangements  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
assigned  them. 

The  assistants  agreed  they  should  watch  the  bedside  of  the  sick  person  by  turns ;  but, 
about  midnight,  overcome  by  fatigue,  (for  they  had  walked  far  that  morning,)  both  of 
them  fell  fast  asleep. — When  they  awoke,  which  was  not  till  after  the  interval  of  some 
hours,  the  hut  was  empty,  and  the  patient  gone.  They  rose  in  terror,  and  went  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  which  was  latched  as  it  had  been  at  night  They  looked  out  into 
the  darkness,  and  called  upon  their  charge  by  her  name.  The  night-raven  screamed 
from  the  old  oak-tree ;  the  fox  howled  on  the  hill ;  the  hoarse  waterfall  replied  with  its 
echoes  ;  but  there  was  no  human  answer.  The  terrified  women  did  not  dare  to  make 
farther  search  till  morning  should  appear ;  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  creature 
so  frail  as  Elspat,  together  with  the  wild  tenor  of  her  history,  intimidated  them  from 
stirring  from  the  hut  They  remained,  therefore,  in  dreadful  terror,  sometimes  thinking 
they  heard  her  voice  without,  and  at  other  times,  that  sounds  of  a  different  description 
were  mingled  with  the  mournful  sigh  of  the  night-breeze  or  the  dash  of  the  cascade. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  latch  rattled,  as  if  some  frail  and  impotent  hand  were  in  vain 
attempting  to  lift  it,  and  ever  and  anon  they  expected  the  entrance  of  their  terrible 
patient,  animated  by  supernatural  strength,  and  in  the  company,  perhaps,  of  some  being 
more  dreadful  than  herself.  Morning  came  at  length.  They  sought  brake,  rock,  and 
thicket,  in  vain.  Two  hours  after  daylight  the  minister  himself  appeared ;  and,  on  the 
report  of  the  watchers,  caused  the  country  to  be  alarmed,  and  a  general  and  exact  search 
to  be  made  through  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage,  and  the  oak-tree.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  Elspat  MacTavish  was  never  found,  whether  dead  or  alive ;  nor  could 
there  ever  be  traced  the  slightest  circumstance  to  indicate  her  fate. 

The  neighbourhood  was  divided  concerning  the  cause  of  her  disappearance.  The 
credulous  thought  that  the  Evil  Spirit,  under  whose  influence  she  seemed  to  have  acted, 
had  carried  her  away  in  the  body;  and  there  are  many  who  are  still  unwilling,  at 
untimely  hours,  to  pass  the  oak-tree,  beneath  which,  as  they  allege,  she  may  still  be  seen 
seated  according  to  her  wont.  Others  less  superstitious  supposed,  that  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  search  the  gulf  of  the  Corrie  Dhu,  the  profound  depths  of  the  lake,  or  the 
whelming  eddies  of  the  river,  the  remains  of  Elspat  MacTavish  might  have  been 
discovered ;  as  nothing  was  more  natural,  considering  her  state  of  body  and  mind,  than 
that  she  should  have  fallen  in  by  accident,  or  precipitated  herself  intentionally  into  ono 
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or  Other  of  those  places  of  sure  destruction.  The  dergjman  entertained  an  opinion  of 
his  own.  He  thought  that,  impatient  of  the  watch  which  was  placed  over  her,  this 
unhappy  woman's  instinct  had  taught  her,  as  it  directs  various  domestic  animals,  to 
withdraw  herself  from  the  sight  of  her  own  race,  that  the  death-struggle  might  take 
place  in  some  secret  den,  where,  in  all  probability,  her  mortal  relics  would  never  meet 
the  eyes  of  mortals.  This  species  of  instinctive  feeling  seemed  to  him  of  a  tenor  with 
the  whole  course  of  her  unhappy  life,  and  most  likely  to  influence  her,  when  it  drew  to 
a  conclusion. 
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iWr.  ffiroftangrg  (ntrottucfs  anotjer  ®ale. 

Together  both  on  the  high  lawns  appear'd. 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom 
They  drove  afield. 

Elbot  cm  Ltcidas. 

HAVE  sometimes  wondered  why  all  the  fayourite 
occupations  and  pastimes  of  mankind  go  to  the 
disturbance  of  that  happy  state  of  tranquillity, 
that  Otium,  as  Horace  terms  it,  which  he  says 
is  the  object  of  all  men's  prayers,  whether  pre- 
ferred from  sea  or  land ;  and  that  the  undisturbed 
repose,  of  which  we  are  so  tenacious,  when  duty 
or  neceasity  compels  us  to  abandon  it,  is  precisely  what  we  long  to 
e% change  for  a  state  of  excitation,  as  soon  as  we  may  prolong  it  at 
our  own  pleasure.     Briefly,  you  have  only  to  say  to  a  man,  "  remain  at 
rest,"  and  you  instantly  inspire  the  love  of  labour.      The  sportsman 
toils  like  bis  gamekeeper,  the  master  of  the  pack  takes  as  severe  exercise 
a^  bb  whipper-in^  the  statesman  or  politician  drudges  more  than  the  pro- 
fessional lawyer ;    and  to  come  to  my  own  case,  the  volunteer  author 
subjects  himaelf  to  the  risk  of  painful  criticism,  and  the  assured  certainty  of 
mental  aiid  manual  labouv,  just  as  completely  as  his  needy  brother,  whose 
necessities  compel  bim  to  lissume  the  pen. 

Tliese  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  an  annunciation  on  the  part  of 
Janet,  "  that  the  little  Gillie-whitefoot  was  come  from  the  printing-office." 

"  Gillie-blackfoot  you  should  call  him,  Janet,"  was  my  response,  "  for  he  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  imp  of  the  devil,  come  to  torment  me  for  cop^f  for  so  the  printers 
call  a  supply  of  manuscript  for  the  press." 

**  Now,  Cot  forgie  your  honour,"  said  Janet;  "  for  it  is  no  like  your  ainsell  to  give 
such  names  to  a  faitherless  bairn." 

"  I  have  got  nothing  else  to  give  him,  Janet — he  must  wait  a  little." 
"  Then  I  have  got  some  breakfast  to  give  the  bit  gillie,"  said  Janet ;  "  and  he  can 
wait  by  the  fireside  in  the  kitchen,  till  your  honour's  ready ;  and  cood  enough  for  the 
like  of  him,  if  he  was  to  wait  your  honour's  pleasure  all  day." 

"  But,  Janet,"  said  I  to  my  little  active  superintendent,  on  her  return  to  the  parlour, 
after  having  made  her  hospitable  arrangements,  ^'  I  begin  to  find  this  writing  our 
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Chronicles  is  rather  more  tiresome  than  I  expected,  for  here  comes  this  little  fellow  to 
ask  for  manuscript — that  is,  for  something  to  print — and  I  have  got  none  to  give  him." 

"  Your  honour  can  be  at  nae  loss ;  I  have  seen  you  write  fast  and  fast  enough ;  and 
for  subjects,  70U  have  the  whole  Highlands  to  write  about,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  a 
hundred  tales  better  than  that  about  Hamish  MacTavish,  for  it  was  but  about  a  young 
cateran  and  an  auld  carline,  when  all's  done ;  and  if  they  had  burned  the  rudas  queen 
for  a  witch,  I  am  thinking,  may  be,  they  would  not  have  tyned  their  coals — and  her  to 
gar  her  neer-do-weel  son  shoot  a  gentleman  Cameron  !  I  am  third  cousin  to  the  Camerons 
mysell — ^my  blood  warms  to  them — And  if  you  want  to  write  about  deserters,  I  am  sure 
there  were  deserters  enough  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  when  the  MacRaas  broke  out, 
and  on  that  woful  day  beside  Leith  Pier — Ohonari !" — 

Here  Janet  began  to  weep,  and  to  wipe  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  For  my  part,  the 
idea  I  wanted  was  supplied,  but  I  hesitated  to  make  use  of  it  Topics,  like  times,  are 
apt  to  become  common  by  frequent  use.  It  is  only  an  ass  like  Justice  Shallow,  who 
would  pitch  upon  the  over-scutched  tunes,  which  the  carmen  whistled,  and  try  to  paas 
them  off  as  his  fancies  and  his  good-nights.  Now,  the  Highlands,  though  formerly  a 
rich  mine  for  original  matter,  are,  as  my  friend  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  warned  me,  in  some 
degree  worn  out  by  the  incessant  labour  of  modem  romancers  and  novelists,  who,  finding 
in  those  remote  regions  primitive  habits  and  manners,  have  vainly  imagined  that  the 
public  can  never  tire  of  them ;  and  so  kilted  Highlanders  are  to  be  found  as  frequently, 
and  nearly  of  as  genuine  descent,  on  the  shelves  of  a  circulating  library,  as  at  a 
Caledonian  ball.  Much  might  have  been  made  at  an  earlier  time  out  of  the  history  of 
a  Highland  regiment,  and  the  singular  revolution  of  ideas  which  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  composed  it,  when  exchanging  their  native  hills  for  the  battle 
fields  of  the  Continent,  and  their  simple,  and  sometimes  indolent  domestic  habits,  for  the 
regular  exertions  demanded  by  modem  discipline.  But  the  market  is  forestalled.  There 
is  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  has  drawn  the  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the 
mountains  in  their  natural  unsophisticated  state;*  and  my  friend,  Greneral  Stewart  of 
Grarth,f  in  giving  the  real  history  of  the  Highland  regiments,  has  rendered  any  attempt 
to  fill  up  the  sketch  with  fancy-colouring  extremely  rash  aud  precarious.  Yet  I,  too, 
have  still  a  lingering  fancy  to  add  a  stone  to  the  cairn ;  and  without  calling  in  imagina- 
tion to  aid  the  impressions  of  juvenile  recollection,  I  may  just  attempt  to  embody  one  or 
two  scenes  illustrative  of  the  Highland  character,  and  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  to  the  grayheaded  eld  of  whom  they  are  as  familiar  as  to 
Chrystal  Croftangry.  Yet  I  will  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  clanship  and  claymores. 
Have  at  you,  gentle  reader,  with  a  tale  of  Two  Drovers.  An  oyster  may  be  crossed  in 
love,  says  the  gentle  Tilburina — and  a  drover  may  be  touched  on  a  point  of  honour,  says 
the  Chronicler  of  the  Canongate. 

•  Letters  ttom  the  Mountains,  3  vols.—Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders— The  Highlanders,  and  other 
Poems,  &c. 

t  The  gallant  and  amiable  author  of  the  History  of  the  Highland  Regiments,  in  whose  glorious  services  his  own  share 
had  been  great,  went  out  Governor  of  St.  Luda  in  1828,  and  died  in  that  island  on  the  18th  of  December,  1829,— no  man 
more  regretted,  or  perhaps  by  a  wider  circle  of  friends  and  acquainUnce. 


TIELM    •E'W©    ®3B®¥313Eg< 


^luptx  ifjie  dFax^t 


Q}^T  was  the  day  after  Doune  Fair  when  my  story  commences.  It  had  been  a 
,^w  brisk  market ;  several  dealers  had  attended  from  the  northern  and  midland 

Cjg  'j^  counties  in  England,  and  English  money  had  flown  so  merrily  about  as  to 
•^^  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Highland  farmers.  Many  large  droves  were  about 
to  set  off  for  England,  under  the  protection  of  their  owners,  or  of  the  topsmen  whom  they 
employed  in  the  tedious,  laborious,  and  responsible  office  of  driving  the  cattle  for  many 
hundred  miles,  from  the  market  where  they  had  been  purchased,  to  the  fields  or  farm- 
yards where  they  were  to  be  fattened  for  the  shambles. 

The  Highlanders,  in  particular,  are  masters  of  this  difficult  trade  of  driving,  which  seems 
to  suit  them  as  well  as  the  trade  of  war.  It  affi^rds  exercise  for  all  their  habits  of  patient 
endurance  and  active  exertion.  They  are  required  to  know  perfectly  the  drove-roads, 
which  lie  over  the  wildest  tracts  of  the  country,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
highways,  which  distress  the  feet  of  the  bullocks,  and  the  turnpikes,  which  annoy  the 
spirit  of  the  drover ;  whereas,  on  the  broad  green  or  gray  track,  wliich  leads  across  the 
pathless  moor,  the  herd  not  only  move  at  ease  and  without  taxation,  but,  if  they  mind 
their  businesss,  may  pick  up  a  mouthful  of  food  by  the  way.  At  night,  the  drovers  usually 
sleep  along  with  their  cattle,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  will ;  and  many  of  these  hardy 
men  do  not  once  rest  under  a  roof  during  a  journey  on  foot  from  Lochaber  to  Lincoln- 
shire. They  are  paid  very  highly,  for  the  trust  reposed  is  of  the  last  importance,  as  it 
depends  on  their  prudence,  vigilance,  and  honesty,  whether  the  cattle  reach  the  final 
market  in  good  order,  and  afibrd  a  profit  to  the  grazier.    But  as  they  maintain  themselves 
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at  their  own  expense,  they  are  especially  economical  in  that  particular.  At  the  period 
we  speak  of,  a  Highland  drover  was  victualled  for  his  long  and  toilsome  journey  with  a 
few  handfulls  of  oatmeal,  and  two  or  three  onions,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and 
a  ram's  horn  filled  with  whisky,  which  he  used  regularly,  but  sparingly,  every  night  and 
morning.  His  dirk,  or  skenedhuy  (J.e,  black -knife,)  so  worn  as  to  be  concealed  beneath 
the  arm,  or  by  the  folds  of  the  plaid,  was  his  only  weapon,  excepting  the  cudgel  with 
which  he  directed  the  movements  of  the  cattle.  A  Highlander  was  never  so  happy  as 
on  these  occasions.  There  was  a  variety  in  the  whole  journey,  which  exercised  the 
Celt's  natural  curiosity  and  love  of  motion ;  there  were  the  constant  change  of  place  and 
scene,  the  petty  adventures  incidental  to  the  traffic,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  various 
farmers,  graziers,  and  traders,  intermingled  with  occasional  merry-makings,  not  the  less 
acceptable  to  Donald  that  they  were  void  of  expense ; — and  there  was  the  consciousness 
of  superior  skill ;  for  the  Highlander,  a  child  amongst  flocks,  is  a  prince  amongst  herds, 
and  his  natural  habits  induce  him  to  disdain  the  shepherd's  slothful  life,  so  that  he  feels 
himself  nowhere  more  at  home  than  when  following  a  gallant  drove  of  his  country  cattle 
in  the  character  of  their  guardian. 

Of  the  number  who  left  Doune  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  purpose  we  described, 
not  a  Olunamie  of  them  all  cocked  his  bonnet  more  briskly,  or  gartered  his  tartan  hose 
under  knee  over  a  pair  of  more  promising  spiogs  (legs,)  than  did  Robin  Oig  M*Combich, 
called  familiarly  Robin  Oig,  that  is.  Young,  or  the  Lesser,  Robin.  Though  small  of 
stature,  as  the  epithet  Oig  implies,  and  not  very  strongly  limbed,  he  was  as  light  and 
alert  as  one  of  the  deer  of  his  mountains.  He  had  an  elasticity  of  step,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  march,  made  many  a  stout  fellow  envy  him ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  busked  his  plaid  and  adjusted  his  bonnet,  argued  a  consciousness  that  so  smart  a  John 
Highlandman  as  himself  would  not  pass  unnoticed  among  the  Lowland  lasses.  The 
ruddy  cheek,  red  lips,  and  white  teeth,  set  off  a  countenance,  which  had  gained  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  a  healthful  and  hardy  rather  than  a  rugged  hue.  If  Robin  Oig 
did  not  laugh,  or  even  smile  frequently,  as  indeed  is  not  the  practice  among  his  country- 
men, his  bright  eyes  usually  gleamed  from  under  his  bonnet  with  an  expression  ot 
cheerfulness  ready  to  be  turned  into  mirth. 

The  departure  of  Robin  Oig  was  an  incident  in  the  little  town,  in  and  near  which  he 
had  many  friends,  male  and  female.  He  was  a  topping  person  in  his  way,  transacted 
considerable  business  on  his  own  behalf,  and  was  intrusted  by  the  best  farmers  in  the 
Highlands,  in  preference  to  any  other  drover  in  that  district  He  might  have  increased 
his  business  to  any  extent  had  he  condescended  to  manage  it  by  deputy  ;  but  except  a 
lad  or  two,  sister's  sons  of  his  own,  Robin  rejected  the  idea  of  assistance,  conscious,  perhaps, 
how  much  his  reputation  depended  upon  his  attending  in  person  to  the  practical  discharge 
of  his  duty  in  every  instance.  He  remained,  therefore,  contented  with  the  highest 
premium  given  to  persons  of  his  description,  and  comforted  himself  with  the  hopes  that 
a  few  journeys  to  England  might  enable  him  to  conduct  business  on  his  own  account,  in 
a  manner  becoming  his  birth.  For  Robin  Oig's  father,  Lachlan  M^Combich,  (or  son  of 
mj/friendj  his  actual  clan-surname  being  McGregor,)  had  been  so  called  by  the  celebrated 
Rob  Roy,  because  of  the  particular  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  the  grandsire 
of  Robin  and  that  renowned  cateran.  Some  people  even  say,  that  Robin  Oig  derived 
his  Christian  name  from  one  as  renowned  in  the  wilds  of  Lochlomond  as  ever  was  his 
namesake  Robin  Hood,  in  the  precincts  of  merry  Sherwood.  "  Of  such  ancestry,"  as 
James  Boswell  says,  "  who  would  not  be  proud?"  Robin  Oig  was  proud  accordingly ; 
but  his  frequent  visits  to  England  and  to  the  Lowlands  had  given  him  tact  enough  to 
know  that  pretensions,  which  still  gave  him  a  little  riglit  to  distinction  in  his  own  lonely 
glen,  might  be  both  obnoxious  and  ridiculous  if  preferred  elsewhere.  The  pride  of 
birth,  therefore,  was  like  the  miser's  treasure,  the  secret  subject  of  his  contemplation, 
but  never  exhibited  to  strangers  as  a  subject  of  boasting. 
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Many  were  the  words  of  gratulation  and  good  luck  which  were  bestowed  on  Robin 
Oig.  The  judges  commended  his  drove,  especially  Robin's  own  property,  which  were 
the  best  of  them.  Some  thrust  out  their  snuff-mulls  for  the  parting  pinch — others 
tendered  the  doch-an-dorrach^  or  parting  cup.  All  cried — "  Good-luck  travel  out  with 
you  and  come  home  with  you. — Give  you  luck  in  the  Saxon  market—  brave  notes  in  the 
leabhar-dhvy"  (black  pocketbook,)  "  and  plenty  of  English  gold  in  the  ffporran^^  (pouch 
of  goatskin.) 

The  bonny  lasses  made  their  adieus  more  modestly,  and  more  than  one,  it  was  said, 
would  have  given  her  best  brooch  to  be  certain  that  it  was  upon  her  that  his  eye  last 
rested  as  he  turned  towards  the  road. 

Robin  Oig  had  just  given  the  preliminary  "  Hoo-liooV^  to  urge  forward  the  loiterers 
of  the  drove,  when  there  was  a  cry  behind  him. 

"Stay,  Robin — ^bide  a  blink.  Here  is  Janet  of  Tomahourich — auld  Janet,  your 
father's  sister." 

"  Plague  on  her,  for  an  auld  Highland  witch  and  spaewife,"  said  a  farmer  from  the 
Carse  of  Stirling ;  "  she'll  cast  some  of  her  cantrips  on  the  cattle." 

"  She  canna  do  that,"  said  another  sapient  of  the  same  profession — "  Robin  Oig  is  no 
the  lad  to  leave  any  of  them,  without  tying  Saint  Mungo's  knot  on  their  tails,  and  that 
will  put  to  her  speed  the  best  witch  that  ever  flew  over  Dimayet  upon  a  broomstick." 

It  may  not  be  indifferent  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  the  Highland  cattle  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  tahen^  or  infected,  by  spells  and  witchcraft;  which  judicious  people  guard 
against,  by  knitting  knots  of  peculiar  complexity  on  the  tuft  of  hair  which  terminates 
the  animal's  tail. 

But  the  old  woman  who  was  the  object  of  the  farmer's  suspicion,  seemed  only  busied 
about  the  drover,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  drove.  Robin,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  rather  impatient  of  her  presence. 

"  What  auld-world  fancy,"  he  said,  "  has  brought  you  so  early  from  the  ingle-side  this 
morning,  Muhme  ?  I  am  sure  I  bid  you  good-even,  and  had  your  God-speed,  last  night." 

"  And  left  me  more  siller  than  the  useless  old  woman  will  use  till  you  come  back  again, 
bird  of  my  bosom,"  said  the  sibyl.  "  But  it  is  little  I  would  care  for  the  food  that  nourishes 
me,  or  the  fire  that  warms  me,  or  for  God's  blessed  sun  itself,  if  aught  but  weel  should 
happen  to  the  grandson  of  my  father.  So  let  me  walk  the  decaxl  round  you,  that  you 
may  go  safe  out  into  the  foreign  land,  and  come  safe  home." 

Robin  Oig  stopped,  half  embarrassed,  half  laughing,  and  signing  to  those  near  that  he 
only  complied  with  the  old  woman  to  soothe  her  humour.  In  the  meantime,  she  traced 
around  him,  with  wavering  steps,  the  propitiation,  which  some  have  thought  has  been 
derived  from  the  Druidical  mythology.  It  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  person  who 
makes  the  deasil  walking  three  times  round  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  the  ceremony, 
taking  care  to  move  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  At  once,  however,  she  stopped 
short,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  alarm  and  horror,  "  Grandson  of  my  father,  there  is 
blood  on  your  hand." 

"  Hush,  for  God's  sake,  aunt,"  said  Robin  Oig ;  "  you  will  bring  more  trouble  on 
yourself  with  this  Taishataragh " (second  sight)  "than  you  will  be  able  to  get  out  of 
for  many  a  day." 

The  old  woman  only  repeated,  with  a  ghastly  look,  "  There  is  blood  on  your  hand, 
and  it  is  English  blood.      The  blood  of  the  Gael  is  richer  and  redder.      Let  us  see — let 


Ere  Robin  Oig  could  prevent  her,  which,  indeed,  could  only  have  been  done  by  positive 
violence,  so  hasty  and  peremptory  were  her  proceedings,  she  had  drawn  from  his  side  the 
dirk  which  lodged  in  the  folds  of  his  plaid,  and  held  it  up,  exclaiming,  although  the 
weapon  gleamed  clear  and  bright  in  the  sun,  "Blood,  blood — Saxon  blood  again. 
Robin  Oig  M*Combich,  go  not  this  day  to  England  ! " 
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"Prutt  trutt,"  answered  Robin  Oig,  "that  will  never  do  neither — it  would  be  next 
thing  to  running  the  country.  For  shame,  Muhme — ^give  me  the  dirk.  You  cannot 
tell  by  the  colour  the  difference  betwixt  the  blood  of  a  black  bullock  and  a  white  one, 
and  you  speak  of  knowing  Saxon  from  Graelic  blood.  All  men  have  their  blood  from 
Adam,  Muhme.  Give  me  my  skene-dhu,  and  let  me  go  on  my  road.  I  should  have 
been  half  way  to  Stirling  brig  by  this  time. — Give  me  my  dirk,  and  let  me  go.'* 

"  Never  will  I  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  old  woman — "  Never  will  I  quit  my  hold  on 
your  plaid,  unless  you  promise  me  not  to  wear  that  unhappy  weapon." 

The  women  around  him  urged  him  also,  saying  few  of  his  aunt's  words  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  and  as  the  Lowland  farmers  continued  to  look  moodily  on  the  scene,  Robin  Oig 
determined  to  close  it  at  any  sacrifice. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  young  drover,  giving  the  scabbard  of  the  weapon  to  Hugh 
Morrison,  "  you  Lowlanders  care  nothing  for  these  freats.  Keep  my  dirk  for  me. 
I  cannot  give  it  to  you,  because  it  was  my  father's ;  but  your  drove  follows  ours,  and 
I  am  content  it  should  be  in  your  keeping,  not  in  mine. — Will  this  do,  Muhme  ?" 

"  It  must,"  said  the  old  woman — "  that  is,  if  the  Lowlander  is  mad  enough  to  carry 
the  knife." 

The  strong  westlandman  laughed  aloud. 

"  Goodwife,"  said  he,  "  I  am  Hugh  Morrison  from  Glenae,  come  of  the  Manly  Morrisons 
of  auld  langsyne,  that  never  took  short  weapon  against  a  man  in  their  lives.  And 
neither  needed  they.  They  had  their  broadswords,  and  I  have  this  bit  supple,"  shewing 
a  formidable  cudgel — "  for  dirking  ower  the  board,  I  leave  that  to  John  Highlandman 
— Ye  needna  snort,  none  of  you  Highlanders,  and  you  in  especial  Robin.  I'll  keep  the 
bit  knife,  if  you  are  feared  for  the  auld  spaewife's  tale,  and  give  it  back  to  you  when- 
ever you  want  it," 

Robin  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  some  part  of  Hugh  Morrison's  speech ;  but 
he  had  learned  in  his  travels  more  patience  than  belonged  to  his  Highland  constitution 
originally,  and  he  accepted  the  service  of  the  descendant  of  the  Manly  Morrisons  without 
finding  fault  with  the  rather  depreciating  manner  in  which  it  was  offered. 

"  If  he  had  not  had  his  morning  in  his  head,  and  been  but  a  Dumfries-shire  hog  into 
the  boot,  he  would  have  spoken  more  like  a  gentleman.  But  you  cannot  have  more  of  a 
sow  than  a  grumph.  It's  shame  my  father's  knife  should  ever  slosh  a  haggis  for  the  like 
of  him." 

Thus  saying,  (but  saying  it  in  Gaelic,)  Robin  drove  on  his  cattle,  and  waved  farewell 
to  all  behind  him.  He  was  in  the  greater  haste,  because  he  expected  to  join  at  Falkirk 
a  comrade  and  brother  in  profession,  with  whom  he  proposed  to  travel  in  company. 

Robin  Oig's  chosen  friend  was  a  young  Englishman,  Harry  Wakefield  by  name,  well 
known  at  every  northern  market,  and  in  his  way  as  much  famed  and  honoured  as  our 
Highland  driver  of  bullocks.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  gallantly  formed  to  keep 
the  rounds  at  Smithfield,  or  maintain  the  ring  at  a  wrestling  match  ;  and  although  he 
might  have  been  overmatched,  perhaps,  among  the  regular  professors  of  the  Fancy,  yet, 
as  a  yokel,  or  rustic,  or  a  chance  customer,  he  was  able  to  give  a  bellyful  to  any  amateur 
of  the  pugilistic  art.  Doncaster  races  saw  him  in  his  glory,  betting  his  guinea,  and 
generally  successfully ;  nor  was  there  a  main  fought  in  Yorkshire,  the  feeders  being 
persons  of  celebrity,  at  which  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  if  business  permitted.  But  though  a 
sprack  lad,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and  its  haunts,  Harry  Wakefield  was  steady,  and  not 
the  cautious  Robin  Oig  M'Combich  himself  was  more  attentive  to  the  main  chance. 
His  holydays  were  holydays  indeed ;  but  his  days  of  work  were  dedicated  to  steady  and 
persevering  labour.  In  countenance  and  temper,  Wakefield  was  the  model  of  old 
England's  merry  yeomen,  whose  clothyard  shafts,  in  so  many  hundred  battles,  asserted 
her  superiority  over  the  nations,  and  whose  good  sabres,  in  our  own  time,  are  her 
cheapest  and  most  assured  defence.     His  mirth  was  readily  excited  ;  for,  strong  in  limb 
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and  constitution,  and  fortunate  in  circumstances,  he  was  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
every  thing  about  him ;  and  such  difficulties  as  he  might  occasionally  encounter,  were, 
to  a  man  of  his  energy,  rather  matter  of  amusement  than  serious  annoyance.  With  all 
the  merits  of  a  sanguine  temper,  our  young  English  drover  was  not  without  his  defects. 
He  was  irascible,  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  being  quarrelsome  ;  and  perhaps  not 
the  less  inclined  to  bring  his  disputes  to  a  pugilistic  decision,  because  he  found  few 
antagonists  able  to  stand  up  to  him  in  the  boxing  ring. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Harry  Wakefield  and  Robin  Oig  first  became  intimates ;  but 
it  is  certain  a  close  acquaintance  had  taken  place  betwixt  them,  although  they  had 
apparently  few  common  subjects  of  conversation  or  of  interest,  so  soon  as  their  talk 
ceased  to  be  of  bullocks.  Robin  Oig,  indeed,  spoke  the  English  language  rather  imper- 
fectly upon  any  other  topics  but  stots  and  kyloes,  and  Harry  Wakefield  could  never 
bring  his  broad  Yorkshire  tongue  to  utter  a  single  word  of  Gaelic  It  was  in  vain 
Robin  spent  a  whole  morning,  during  a  walk  over  Minch  Moor  in  attempting  to  teach 
his  companion  to  utter,  with  true  precision,  the  shibboleth  LUiUy  which  is  the  Gaelic  for 
a  calf.  From  Traquair  to  Murder-cairn,  the  hill  rung  with  the  discordant  attempts  ol 
the  Saxon  upon  the  unmanageable  monosyllable,  and  the  heartfelt  laugh  which  followed 
every  failure.  They  had,  however,  better  modes  of  awakening  the  echoes ;  for  Wakefield 
could  sing  many  a  ditty  to  the  praise  of  Moll,  Susan,  and  Cicely,  and  Robin  Oig  had  a 
particular  gift  at  whistling  interminable  pibrochs  through  all  their  involutions,  and  what 
was  more  agreeable  to  his  companion's  southern  ear,  knew  many  of  the  northern  airs, 
both  lively  and  pathetic,  to  which  Wakefield  learned  to  pipe  a  bass.  Thus,  though  Robin 
could  hardly  have  comprehended  his  companion's  stories  about  horse-racing,  and  cock- 
fighting,  or  fox-hunting,  and  although  his  own  legends  of  clan-fights  and  creaghs^  varied 
with  talk  of  Highland  goblins  and  fairy  folk,  would  have  been  caviare  to  his  companion, 
they  contrived  nevertheless  to  find  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  each  other's  company,  which 
had  for  three  years  back  induced  them  to  join  company  and  travel  together,  when  the 
direction  of  their  journey  permitted.  Each,  indeed,  found  his  advantage  in  this  com- 
panionship ;  for  where  could  the  Englishman  have  found  a  guide  through  the  Western 
Highlands  like  Robin  Oig  M*Combich  ?  and  when  they  were  on  what  Harry  called  the 
right  side  of  the  border,  his  patronage,  which  was  extensive,  and  his  purse,  which  was 
heavy,  were  at  all  times  at  the  service  of  his  Highland  friend,  and  on  many  occasions 
his  liberality  did  him  ijenuine  yeoman's  service. 


Vol.  X.  II  H 


dHjptcr  ifjf 


Were  ever  two  such  loving  friendb!  — 

How  could  they  disagree/ 
Oh  thus  it  was,  he  loved  him  dear, 

And  thought  how,,  to  requite  him, 
And  having  no  friend  left  but  he. 

He  did  resolve  to  fight  him. 

Di'KE  UPON*  Duke. 


SHE  pair  of  friends  Lad  traversed  with  their  usual  cordiality  the  grassy  wilds  of 
Liddesdale,  and  crossed  the  opposite  part  of  Cumberland,  emphatically  called 
The  Waste.  In  these  solitary  regions,  the  cattle  under  the  charge  of  our 
'  drovers  derived  their  subsistence  chiefly  by  picking  their  food  as  they  went 
along  the  drove-road,  or  sometimes  by  the  tempting  opportunity  of  a  start  and  on^rhrup^ 
or  invasion  of  the  neighbouring  pasture,  where  an  occasion  presented  itself.  But  now 
the  scene  changed  before  them ;  they  were  descending  towards  a  fertile  and  enclosed 
country,  where  no  such  liberties  could  be  taken  with  impunity,  or  without  a  previous 
arrangement  and  bargain  with  the  possessors  of  the  ground.  This  was  more  especially 
the  case,  as  a  great  northern  fair  was  upon  the  eve  of  taking  place,  where  both  the  Scotch 
and  English  drover  expected  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  their  cattle,  which  it  was  desirable 
to  produce  in  the  market,  rested  and  in  good  order.  Fields  were  therefore  difficult  to  Ik* 
obtained,  and  only  ui)()n  high  terms.  This  necessity  occasioned  a  temporary  separation 
lK»twixt  the  two  friends,  wlio  went  to  bargain,  each  as  he  could,  for  the  separate  acc^m- 
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modation  of  his  herd.  Unhappily  it  chanced  that  both  of  them,  unknown  to  each  other, 
thought  of  l^argaining  for  the  ground  they  wanted  on  the  property  of  a  country  gentleman 
of  some  fortune,  whose  estate  lay  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  English  drover  applied  to 
the  bailiff  on  the  property,  who  was  known  to  him.  It  chanced  that  the  Cumbrian  Squire, 
who  had  entertained  some  suspicions  of  his  manager's  honesty,  was  taking  occasional 
measures  to  ascertain  how  far  they  were  well  founded,  and  had  desired  that  any  inquiries 
about  his  enclosures,  with  a  view  to  occupy  them  for  a  temporary  purpose,  should  be 
referred  to  himself.  As,  however,  Mr.  L'eby  had  gone  the  day  before  upon  a  journey 
of  some  miles'  distance  to  the  northward,  the  bailiff  chose  to  consider  the  check  upon 
his  full  powers  as  for  the  time  removed,  and  concluded  that  he  should  best  consult  his 
master's  interest,  and  perhaps  his  own,  in  making  an  agreement  with  Harry  Wakefield. 
JVIeanwhile,  ignorant  of  what  his  comrade  was  doing,  Robin  Oig,  on  his  side,  chanced  to 
be  overtaken  by  a  good-looking  smart  little  man  upon  a  pony,  most  knowingly  hogged 
and  cropped,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  the  rider  wearing  tight  leather  breeches,  and  long- 
necked  bright  spurs.  This  cavalier  asked  one  or  two  pertinent  questions  about  markets 
and  the  price  of  stock.  So  Robin,  seeing  him  a  well-judging  civil  gentleman,  took  the 
freedom  to  ask  him  whether  he  could  let  him  know  if  there  was  any  grass-land  to  be  let 
in  that  neighbourhood,  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  his  drove.  He  could  not 
have  put  the  question  to  more  willing  ears.  The  gentleman  of  the  buckskin  was  the 
proprietor,  with  whose  bailiff  Harry  Wakefield  had  dealt,  or  was  in  the  act  of  dealing. 

"  Thou  art  in  good  luck,  my  canny  Scot,"  said  Mr.  Ireby,  "  to  have  spoken  to  me,  for 
I  see  thy  cattle  have  done  their  day's  work,  and  I  have  at  my  disposal  the  only  field 
within  three  miles  that  is  to  be  let  in  these  parts." 

"  The  drove  can  pe  gang  two>  three,  four  miles  very  pratty  weel  indeed,*^  said  the  cau- 
tious Highlander ;  *'  put  what  would  his  honour  be  axing  for  the  peasts  pe  the  head,  if 
she  was  to  tak  the  park  for  twa  or  three  days  ?"  . 

"  We  won't  differ,  Sawney,  if  you  let  me  have  six  stots  for  winterers,  in  the  way  of 
reason." 

"  And  which  peasts  wad  your  honour  pe  for  having  ?  " 

**  Why — let  me  see — the  two  black — the  dun  one — yon  doddy — ^him  with  the  twisted 
horn — tlie  brocket — How  much  by  the  head  ?  " 

"All,"  said  Robin,  "your  honour  is  a  shudge — a  real  shudge — I  couldna  have  set  off 
the  post  six  poasts  potter  my  sell,  me  that  ken  them  as  if  they  were  my  pairns,  puir  things." 

"  Well,  how  much  perliead,  Sawney?"  continued  Mr.  Ireby. 

"  It  was  high  markets  at  Doune  and  Falkirk,"  answered  Robin. 

And  thus  the  conversation  proceeded,  until  they  had  agreed  on  the  prix  juste  for  the 
bullocks,  the  Scjuire  throwing  in  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  enclosure  for  the 
cattle  into  the  boot,  and  Robin  making,  as  he  thought,  a  very  good  bargain,  provided  the 
t^rass  was  but  tolerable.  The  squire  walked  his  pony  alongside  of  tlie  drove,  partly  to 
shew  him  the  way,  and  see  him  put  into  possession  of  the  field,  and  partly  to  learn  the 
latest  news  of  the  nortliern  markets. 

They  arrived  at  the  field,  and  the  pasture  seemed  excellent.  But  what  was  their 
j^urpriso  when  they  saw  the  bailiff  quietly  inducting  the  cattle  of  Harry  Wakefield  into 
the  grassy  Goshen  which  had  just  been  assigned  to  those  of  Robin  Oig  M^Combich  by 
the  proprietor  himself !  Squire  Ireby  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  up  to  his  servant, 
and  learning  what  had  passed  between  the  parties,  briefly  informed  the  English  drover 
that  his  bailiff  had  let  the  ground  without  his  authority,  and  that  he  might  seek  grass 
for  his  cattle  wherever  he  would,  since  he  was  to  get  none  there.  At  the  same  time  he 
rebuked  his  servant  severely  for  having  transgressed  his  commands,  and  ordered  him 
in.stantly  to  assist  in  <yocting  the  hungry  and  weary  cattle  of  Harry  Wakefield,  which 
wore  just  beginning  to  enjoy  a  meal  of  unusual  plenty,  and  to  introduce  those  of  his 
ronirado,  whom  tho  English  drovor  now  began  to  consider  as  a  rival. 
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The  feelings  which  arose  in  Wakefield's  mind  would  have  induced  him  to  resist 
Mr.  Ireby's  decision  ;  but  every  Englishman  has  a  tolerably  accurate  sense  of  law  and 
jiistice,  and  John  Fleecebumpkin,  the  bailiff,  having  acknowledged  that  he  had  exceeded 
his  commission,  Wakefield  saw  nothing  else  for  it  than  to  collect  his  hungry  and  disap- 
pointed charge,  and  drive  them  on  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere.  Robin  Oig  saw  what  had 
happened  with  regret,  and  hastened  to  offer  to  his  English  friend  to  share  with  him  the 
disputed  possession.  But  Wakefield's  pride  was  severely  hurt,  and  he  answered  disdain- 
fully, "  Take  it  all,  man — take  it  all— never  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry — thou  canst  talk 
over  the  gentry,  and  blear  a  plain  man's  eye — Out  upon  you,  man — I  would  not  kiss  any 
man's  dirty  latchets  for  leave  to  bake  in  his  oven." 

Robin  Oig,  sorry  but  not  surprised  at  his  comrade's  displeasure,  hastened  to  entreat 
his  friend  to  wait  but  an  hour  till  he  had  gone  to  the  Squire's  house  to  receive  payment 
for  the  cattle  he  had  sold,  and  he  would  come  back  and  help  him  to  drive  the  cattle  into 
some  convenient  place  of  rest,  and  explain  to  him  the  whole  mistake  they  had  both  of 
them  fallen  into.  But  the  Englishman  continued  indignant :  "  Thou  hast  been  selling, 
hast  thou  ?  Ay,  ay — ^thou  is  a  cunning  lad  for  kenning  the  hours  of  bargaining.  Go  to 
the  devil  with  thyself,  for  I  will  ne'er  see  thy  fause  loon's  visage  again — thou  should  be 
ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face." 

'^  I  am  ashamed  to  look  no  man  in  the  face,"  said  Robin  Oig,  something  moved ;  "  and, 
moreover,  I  will  look  you  in  the  face  this  blessed  day,  if  you  will  bide  at  the  clachan 
down  yonder." 

"  Mayhap  you  had  as  well  keep  away,"  said  his  comrade ;  and  turning  his  back  on  his 
former  friend,  he  collected  his  unwilling  associates,  assisted  by  the  bailiff,  who  took  some 
real  and  some  affected  interest  in  seeing  Wakefield  accommodated. 

After  spending  some  time  in  negotiating  with  more  than  one  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  afford  the  accommodation  desired,  Henry  Wakefield 
at  last,  and  in  his  necessity,  accomplished  his  point  by  means  of  the  landlord  of  the  ale- 
house at  which  Robin  Oig  and  he  had  agreed  to  pass  the  night,  when  they  first  separated 
from  each  other.  Mine  host  was  content  to  let  him  turn  his  cattle  on  a  piece  of  barren 
moor,  at  a  price  little  less  than  the  bailiff  had  asked  for  the  disputed  enclosure ;  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  pasture,  as  well  as  the  price  paid  for  it,  were  set  down  as  exaggera- 
tions of  the  breach  of  faith  and  friendship  of  his  Scottish  crony.  This  turn  of 
Wakefield's  passions  was  encouraged  by  the  bailiff,  (who  had  his  own  reasons  for  being 
offended  against  poor  Robin,  as  having  been  the  unwitting  cause  of  his  falling  into 
disgrace  with  his  master,)  as  well  as  by  the  innkeeper,  and  two  or  three  chance  guests, 
who  stimulated  the  drover  in  his  resentment  against  his  quondam  associate, — some  from 
the  ancient  grudge  against  the  Scots,  which,  when  it  exists  any  where,  is  to  be  found 
lurking  in  the  Border  counties,  and  some  from  the  general  love  of  mischief,  which  cha- 
racterizes mankind  in  all  ranks  of  life,  to  the  honour  of  Adam's  children  be  it  spoken. 
Good  John  Barleycorn  also,  who  always  heightens  and  exaggerates  the  prevailing 
passions,  be  they  angry  or  kindly,  was  not  wanting  in  his  offices  on  this  occasion ; 
and  confusion  to  false  friends  and  hard  masters,  was  pledged  in  more  than  one 
tankard. 

In  the  meanwhile  JVIr.  Ireby  found  some  amusement  in  detaining  the  northern  drover 
at  his  ancient  halL  He  caused  a  cold  round  of  beef  to  be  placed  before  the  Scot  in  the 
butler's  pantry,  together  with  a  foaming  tankard  of  home-brewed,  and  took  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  hearty  appetite  with  which  these  unwonted  edibles  were  discussed  by  Robin 
Oig  M*Combich.  The  squire  himself  lighting  his  pipe,  compounded  between  his 
patrician  dignity  and  his  love  of  agricultural  gossip,  by  walking  up  and  down  while  he 
conversed  with  his  guest. 

"  I  passed  another  drove,"  said  the  Squire,  **  with  one  of  your  countrymen  behind 
them — they  were  something  less  beasts  than  your  drove,  doddies  most  of  them — a  big 
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man  was  with  them — none  of  your  kilts  though,  but  a  decent  pair  of  breeches — D  'ye 
know  who  he  may  be  ?" 

"  Hout  ay — that  might,  could,  and  would  be  Hughie  Morrison — I  didna  think  he 
could  hae  peen  sae  weel  up.  He  has  made  a  day  on  us ;  but  his  Argyleshires  will  have 
wearied  shanks.     How  far  was  he  pehind  ?" 

"  I  think  about  six  or  seven  miles,"  answered  the  Squire,  "  for  I  passed  them  at  the 
Christenbury  Crag,  and  I  overtook  you  at  the  Hollan  Bush.  If  his  beasts  be  leg-weary, 
he  will  be  may  be  selling  bargains." 

"  Na,  na,  Hughie  Morrison  is  no  the  man  for  pargains — ye  maun  come  to  some 
Highland  body  like  Robin  Oig  hersell  for  the  like  of  these — put  I  maun  pe  wishing  you 
goot  night,  and  twenty  of  them  let  alane  ane,  and  I  maun  down  to  the  Clachan  to  see 
if  the  lad  Harry  Waakfelt  is  out  of  his  humdudgeons  yet." 

The  party  at  the  alehouse  were  still  in  full  talk,  and  the  treachery  of  Robin  Oig 
still  the  theme  of  conversation,  when  the  supposed  culprit  entered  the  apartment.  His 
arrival,  as  usually  happens  in  such  a  case,  put  an  instant  stop  to  the  discussion  of  which 
he  had  furnished  the  subject,  and  he  was  received  by  the  company  assembled  with  that 
chilling  silence,  which,  more  than  a  thousand  exclamations,  tells  an  intruder  that  he  is 
unwelcome.  Surprised  and  offended,  but  not  appalled  by  the  reception  which  he 
experienced,  Robin  entered  with  an  undaunted  and  even  a  haughty  air,  attempted  no 
greeting,  as  he  saw  he  was  received  with  none,  and  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  a  little  apart  from  a  table  at  which  Harry  Wakefield,  the  bailifiT,  and  two  or  three 
other  persons,  were  seated.  The  ample  Cumbrian  kitchen  would  have  afforded  plenty 
of  room,  even  for  a  larger  separation. 

Robin,  thus  seated,  proceeded  to  light  his  pipe,  and  call  for  a  pint  of  twopenny. 

''  We  have  no  twopence  ale,"  answered  Ralph  Heskett,  the  landlord ;  **  but  as  thou 
find'st  thy  own  tobacco,  it's  like  thou  mayst  find  thy  own  liquor  too — it's  the  wont  of 
thy  country,  I  wot." 

"  Shame,  goodman,"  said  the  landlady,  a  blithe  bustling  house-wife,  hastening  herself 
to  supply  the  guest  with  liquor — "  Thou  knowest  well  enow  what  the  strange  man 
wants,  and  it's  thy  trade  to  be  civil,  man.  Thou  shouldst  know,  that  if  the  Scot  likes 
a  small  pot,  he  pays  a  sure  penny." 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this  nuptial  dialogue,  the  Highlander  took  the  flagon  in 
his  hand,  and  addressing  the  company  generally,  drank  the  interesting  toast  of  "  Good 
markets,"  to  the  party  assembled. 

"  The  better  that  the  wind  blew  fewer  dealers  from  the  north,"  said  one  of  the 
farmers,  "  and  fewer  Highland  runts  to  eat  up  the  English  meadows." 

"  Saul  of  my  pody,  put  you  arc  wrang  there,  my  friend,"  answered  Robin,  witli 
composure ;  "  it  is  your  fat  Englishmen  that  eat  up  our  Scots  cattle,  puir  things." 

"  I  wish  there  was  a  summat  to  eat  up  their  drovers,"  said  another ;  "  a  plain  English- 
man canna  make  bread  within  a  kenning  of  them." 

"  Or  an  honest  servant  keep  his  master's  favour,  but  they  will  come  sliding  in  between 
him  and  the  sunshine,"  said  the  bailiff. 

"  If  these  pe  jokes,"  said  Robin  Oig,  with  the  same  composure,  "  there  is  ower  mony 
jokes  upon  one  man." 

"  It  is  no  joke,  but  downright  earnest,"  said  the  bailiff.  "  Harkye,  Mr.  Robin  Ogg, 
or  whatever  is  your  name,  it's  right  we  should  tell  you  that  we  are  all  of  one  opinion, 
and  that  is,  that  you,  Mr.  Robin  Ogg,  have  behaved  to  our  friend  Mr.  Harry  Wakefield 
here,  like  a  raff  and  a  blackguard." 

"  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,"  answered  Robin,  with  great  composure ;  "  and  you  are  a  set 
of  very  pretty  judges,  for  whose  prains  or  pehaviour  I  wad  not  gie  a  pinch  of  sneeshing. 
If  Mr.  Harry  Waakfelt  kens  where  he  is  wranged,  he  kens  where  he  may  be  righted." 

"  He  speaks  truth,"  said  Wakefield,  who  had  listened  to  what  passed,  divided  between 
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the  offence  which  he  had  taken  at  Robin's  late  behayiour,  and  the  revival  of  his  habitual 
feelings  of  regard. 

He  now  arose,  and  went  towards  Robin,  who  got  up  from  his  seat  as  he  approached, 
and  held  out  his  hafid. 

"  That's  right,  Harry — ^go  it — serve  him  out,"  resounded  on  all  sides — "  tip  him  the 
nailer — shew  him  the  mill." 

"  Hold  your  peace  all  of  you,  and  be ,"  said  Wakefield ;  and  then  addressing  his 

comrade,  he  took  him  by  the  extended  hand,  with  something  alike  of  respect  and  defiance. 
"  Robin,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  used  me  ill  enough  this  day ;  but  if  you  mean,  like 
a  frank  fellow,  to  shake  hands,  and  make  a  tussle  for  love  on  the  sod,  why  Fll  forgie  thee 
man,  and  we  shall  be  better  friends  than  ever." 

"  And  would  it  not  pe  petter  to  pe  cood  friends  without  more  of  the  matter?"  said 
Robin ;  "  we  will  be  much  petter  friendships  with  our  panes  hale  than  proken." 

Harry  Wakefield  dropped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  or  rather  threw  it  from  him. 

"  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  keeping  company  for  three  years  with  a  coward." 

"  Coward  pelongs  to  none  of  my  name,"  said  Robin,  whose  eyes  began  to  kindle,  but 
keeping  the  command  of  his  temper.  "  It  was  no  coward's  legs  or  hands,  Harry  Waak- 
felt,  that  drew  you  out  of  the  fords  of  Frew,  when  you  was  drifting  ower  the  plack  rock, 
and  every  eel  in  the  river  expected  his  share  of  you." 

'^  And  that  is  true  enough,  too,"  said  the  Englishman,  struck  by  the  appeal. 

"  Adzooks  1 "  exclaimed  the  bailiff — "  sure  Harry  Wakefield,  the  nattiest  lad  at 
Whitson  Tryste,  Wooler  Fair,  Carlisle  Sands,  or  Stagshaw  Bank,  is  not  going  to  shew 
white  feather  ?  Ah,  this  comes  of  living  so  long  with  kilts  and  bonnets — men  forget 
the  use  of  their  daddies." 

"  I  may  teach  you.  Master  Fleecebumpkin,  that  I  have  not  lost  the  use  of  mine," 
said  Wakefield,  and  then  went  on.  "  This  will  never  do,  Robin.  We  must  have  a  turn- 
up, or  we  shall  be  the  talk  of  the  country  side.     I'll  be  d d  if  I  hurt  thee — I'll  put 

on  the  gloves  gin  thou  like.     Come,  stand  forward  like  a  man." 

"  To  pe  peaten  like  a  dog,"  said  Robin ;  "  is  there  any  reason  in  that  ?  If  you  think 
I  have  done  you  wrong,  I'll  go  before  your  shudge,  though  I  neither  know  his  law  nor 
his  language." 

A  general  cry  of  "  No,  no — no  law,  no  lawyer !  a  bellyful  and  be  friends,"  was  echoed 
by  the  bystanders. 

"  But,"  continued  Robin,  *'  if  I  am  to  fight,  I  've  no  skill  to  fight  like  a  jackanapes, 
with  hands  and  nails." 

"  How  would  you  fight  then  ?"  said  his  antagonist ;  "  though  I  am  thinking  it  would 
be  hard  to  bring  you  to  the  scratch  any  how." 

"  I  would  fight  with  proadswords,  and  sink  point  on  the  first  plood  drawn like  a 

gentlemans." 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter  followed  the  proposal,  which  indeed  had  rather  escaped  from 
poor  Robin's  swelling  heart,  than  been  the  dictate  of  his  sober  judgment. 

"  Gentleman,  quotha !"  was  echoed  on  all  sides,  with  a  shout  of  unextinguishable 
laughter ;  "  a  very  pretty  gentleman,  God  wot — Canst  get  two  swords  for  the  gentlemen 
to  fight  with,  Ralph  Heskett  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  can  send  to  the  armoury  at  Carlisle,  and  lend  them  two  forks,  to  be  making 
shif^  with  in  the  meantime." 

"  Tush,  man,"  said  another,  "  the  bonny  Scots  come  into  the  world  with  the  blue 
bonnet  on  their  heads,  and  dirk  and  pistol  at  their  belt" 

"  Best  send  post,"  said  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  "  to  the  Squire  of  Corby  Castle,  to  come 
and  stand  second  to  the  gentleman" 

In  the  midst  of  this  torrent  of  general  ridicule,  the  Highlander  instinctively  griped 
beneath  the  folds  of  his  plaid. 
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"  But  it  *8  better  not,"  he  said  in  his  own  language.  "  A  hundred  curses  on  the 
s wine-eaters,  who  know  neither  decency  nor  civility !" 

"  Make  room,  the  pack  of  you,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  door. 

But  his  Ibrnier  friend  interposed  his  sturdy  bulk,  and  opposed  his  leaving  the  house ; 
and  when  liobin  Oig  attempted  to  make  his  way  by  force,  he  hit  him  down  on  the  floor, 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  boy  bowls  down  a  nine-pin. 

"  A  ring,  a  ring ! "  was  now  shouted,  until  the  dark  rafters,  and  the  hams  that  hung 
on  them,  trembled  again,  and  th«  very  platters  on  the  bink  clattered  against  each  other. 
"  Well  done,  Harry," — "  Give  it  him  home,  Harry," — "  Take  care  of  him  now, — he  sees 
his  own  blood  ! " 

Such  were  the  exclamations,  while  the  Highlander,  starting  from  the  ground,  all  his 
coldness  and  caution  lost  in  frantic  rage,  sprung  at  his  antagonist  with  the  fury,  the 
activity,  and  the  vindictive  purpose,  of  an  incensed  tiger-cat.  But  when  could  rage 
encounter  science  and  temper  ?  Robin  Oig  again  went  down  in  the  unequal  contest ; 
and  as  the  blow  was  necessarily  a  severe  one,  he  lay  motionless  on  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen.  The  landlady  ran  to  offer  some  aid,  but  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin  would  not  permit 
her  to  approach. 

"  Let  him  alone,"  he  said,  "  he  will  come  to  within  time,  and  come  up  to  the  scratch 
again.     He  lias  not  got  half  his  broth  yet." 

'^  He  has  got  all  I  mean  to  give  him,  though,"  said  his  antagonist,  whose  heart  began 
to  relent  towards  his  old  associate ;  "  and  I  would  rather  by  half  give  the  rest  to  your- 
self, Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  for  you  pretend  to  know  a  thing  or  two,  and  Robin  had  not 
art  enough  even  to  peel  before  setting  to,  but  fought  with  his  plaid  dangling  about  him. 
— Stand  up,  Robin,  my  man  !  all  friends  now  ;  and  let  me  hear  the  man  that  will  speak 
a  word  against  you,  or  your  country,  for  your  sake." 

Robin  Oig  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  his  passion,  and  eager  to  renew  the  onset ; 
but  being  withheld  on  the  one  side  by  the  peace-making  Dame  Heskett,  and  on  the  other, 
aware  that  "Wakefield  no  longer  meant  to  renew  the  combat,  his  fury  sunk  into  gloomy 
sullenness. 

"  Come,  come,  never  grudge  so  much  at  it,  man,"  said  the  brave-spirited  Englishman, 
with  the  i)lacability  of  his  country,  "  shake  hands,  and  we  will  be  better  friends  than  ever.** 

"  Friends  ! "  exclaimed  Robin  Oig,  with  strong  emphasis — "  friends  ! — Never.  Look 
to  yourself,  Harry  AVaakfolt." 

"  Then  the  curse  of  Cromwell  on  your  proud  Si^ots  stomach,  as  the  man  says  in  the 

play,  and  you  may  do  your  worst,  and  be  d d ;  for  one  man  can  say  nothing  more 

to  another  after  a  tussle,  than  that  he  is  sorry  for  it." 

On  these  terms  the  friends  parted ;  Robin  Oig  drew  out,  in  silence,  a  piece  of  money, 
threw  it  on  the  table,  and  then  left  the  alehouse.  But  turning  at  the  door,  he  shook  his 
hand  at  "Wakefield,  pointing  with  his  forefinger  upwards,  in  a  manner  which  might  imply 
either  a  threat  or  a  caution.     He  then  disapi)eared  in  the  moonlight. 

Some  words  passed  after  his  departure,  between  the  bailiff*,  who  piqued  himself  or 
being  a  little  of  a  bully,  and  Harry  Wakefield,  who,  with  generous  inconsistency,  was 
now  not  indisposed  to  begin  a  new  combat  in  defence  of  Robin  Oig*s  reputation, 
"  although  he  could  not  use  his  daddies  like  an  Englishman,  as  it  did  not  come  natural 
to  him.'*  But  Dame  Heskett  prevented  this  second  quarrel  from  coming  to  a  head  by 
her  peremptory  interference.  "  There  should  be  no  more  fighting  in  her  house,"  she 
said ;  "  there  had  been  too  much  already. — And  you,  Mr.  Wakefield,  may  live  to  learn,*' 
she  added,  "  what  it  is  to  make  a  deadly  enemy  out  of  a  good  friend.** 

"  Pshaw,  dame  !  Robin  Oig  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  will  never  keep  malice." 

"  Do  not  trust  to  that — you  do  not  know  the  dour  temper  of  the  Scots,  though  you 
have  dealt  with  them  so  often.     I  have  a  right  to  know  them,  my  mother  being  a  Scot.*' 

"  And  so  is  well  seen  on  her  daughter,"  said  Ralph  Heskett, 
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This  nuptial  sarcasm  gave  the  discourse  another  turn ;  fresh  customers  entered  the 
tap-room  or  kitchen,  and  others  left  it.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  expected  markets, 
and  the  report  of  prices  from  different  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England— treaties 
were  commenced,  and  Harry  Wakefield  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  chap  for  a  part  of 
his  drove,  and  at  a  very  considerable  profit ;  an  event  of  consequence  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  blot  out  all  remembrances  of  the  unpleasant  scuffle  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 
But  there  remained  one  party  from  whose  mind  that  recollection  could  not  have  been 
wiped  away  by  the  possession  of  every  head  of  cattle  betwixt  Esk  and  Eden. 

This  was  Robin  Oig  M'Combich. — "  That  I  should  have  had  no  weapon,"  he  said, 
"  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life ! — Blighted  be  the  tongue  that  bids  the  Highlander 
part  with  the  dirk — the  dirk — ha !  the  English  blood  ! — My  Muhme's  word — when  did 
her  word  fall  to  the  ground  ?" 

The  recollection  of  the  fatal  prophecy  confirmed  the  deadly  intention  which  instantly 
sprang  up  in  his  mind. 

"  Ha !  Morrison  cannot  be  many  miles  behind ;  and  if  it  were  a  hundred,  what 
then?" 

His  impetuous  spirit  had  now  a  fixed  purpose  and  motive  of  action,  and  he  turned  the 
light  foot  of  his  country  towards  the  wilds,  through  which  he  knew,  by  Mr.  Ireby's  report, 
that  Morrison  was  advancing.  His  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  sense  of  injury 
— injury  sustained  from  a  friend ;  and  by  the  desire  of  vengeance  on  one  whom  he  now 
accounted  his  most  bitter  enemy.  The  treasured  ideas  of  self-importance  and  self- 
opinion — of  ideal  birth  and  quality,  had  become  more  precious  to  him,  like  the  hoard  to 
the  miser,  because  he  could  only  enjoy  them  in  secret.  But  that  hoard  was  pillaged,  the 
idols  which  he  had  secretly  worshipped  had  been  desecrated  and  profaned.  Insulted, 
abused,  and  beaten,  he  was  no  longer  worthy,  in  his  own  opinion,  of  the  name  he  bore, 
or  the  lineage  which  he  belonged  to— nothing  was  left  to  him — ^nothing  but  revenge ; 
and,  as  the  reflection  added  a  galling  spur  to  every  step,  he  determined  it  should  be  as 
sudden  and  signal  as  the  offence. 

When  Robin  Oig  left  the  door  of  the  alehouse,  seven  or  eight  English  miles  at  least 
lay  betwixt  Morrison  and  him.  The  advance  of  the  former  was  slow,  limited  by  the 
sluggish  pace  of  his  cattle ;  the  last  left  behind  him  stubble-field  and  hedge-row,  crag  and 
dark  heath,  all  glittering  with  frost-rime  in  the  broad  November  moonlight,  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour.  And  now  the  distant  lowing  of  Morrison's  cattle  is  heard  ;  and 
now  they  are  seen  creeping  like  moles  in  size  and  slowness  of  motion  on  the  broad  face 
of  the  moor ;  and  now  he  meets  them — passes  them,  and  stops  their  conductor. 

"  May  good  betide  us,"  said  the  Southlander — "  Is  this  you,  Robin  M*Combich,  or  your 
wraith?" 

**  It  is  Robin  Oig  M*Combich,"  answered  the  Highlander,  "  and  it  is  not. — But  never 
mind  that,  put  pe  giving  me  the  skene-dhu." 

"  What !  you  are  for  back  to  the  Highlands — The  devil  1— Have  you  selt  all  off  before 
the  fair  ?  Tliis  beats  all  for  quick  markets  ! " 

"  I  have  not  sold — I  am  not  going  north — May  pe  I  will  never  go  north  again. — 
Give  me  pack  my  dirk,  Hugh  Morrison,  or  there  will  pe  words  petween  us." 

"Indeed,  Robin,  1*11  be  better  advised  before  I  gie  it  back  to  you — ^it  is  a  wanchancy 
weapon  in  a  Highlandmau's  hand,  and  I  am  thinking  you  will  be  about  some  barns- 
breaking." 

*•  Prutt,  trutt !  let  me  have  my  weapon,"  said  Robin  Oig,  impatiently. 

"  Hooly,  and  fairly,"  said  his  well-meaning  friend.  "I'll  tell  you  what  will  do  better 
than  these  dirking  doings — Ye  ken  Highlander,  and  Lowlander,  and  Border-men,  are 
ft'  ae  man's  bairns  when  you  are  over  the  Scots  dyke.  See,  the  Eskdale  callants,  and 
fighting  Charlie  of  Liddesdale,  and  the  I^ckerby  lads,  and  the  four  Dandies  of 
liustruther,  and  a  wheen  mair  gray  plaids,  are  coming  up  behind,  and  if  you   are 
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wranged,  there  is  the  hand  of  a  Manly  Morrison,  we'll  see  you  righted,  if  Carlisle  and 
Stanwix  baith  took  up  the  feud." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Robin  Oig,  desirous  of  eluding  the  suspicions  of  his 
friend,  "  I  have  inlisted  with  a  party  of  the  Black  Watch,  and  must  march  off  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Inlisted !  Were  you  mad  or  drunk? — You  must  buy  yourself  off — I  can  lend  you 
twenty  notes,  and  twenty  to  that,  if  the  drove  sell." 

"  I  thank  you — thank  ye,  Hughie;  but  I  go  with  good  will  the  gate  that  I  am  going, 
— so  the  dirk — the  dirk  I" 

"  There  it  is  for  you  then,  since  less  wunna  serve.  But  think  on  what  I  was  saying. 
— ^Waes  me,  it  will  be  sair  news  in  the  braes  of  Balquidder,  that  Robin  Oig  M*Combich 
should  have  run  an  ill  gate,  and  ta'en  on." 

"  111  news  in  Balquidder,  indeed! "  echoed  poor  Robin.  "  But  Cot  speed  you,  Hughie, 
and  send  you  good  marcats.     Ye  winna  meet  with  Robin  Oig  again,  either  at  tryste  or  fair." 

So  saying,  he  shook  hastily  the  hand  of  his  acquaintance,  and  set  out  in  the  direction 
from  wliich  he  had  advanced,  with  the  spirit  of  his  former  pace. 

"  There  is  something  wrang  with  the  lad,"  muttered  the  Morrison  to  himself,  "  but 
we'll  maybe  see  better  into  it  the  mom's  morning." 

But  long  ere  the  morning  dawned,  the  catastrophe  of  our  tale  had  taken  place.  It 
was  two  hours  after  the  affray  had  happened,  and  it  was  totally  forgotten  by  almost  every 
one,  when  Robin  Oig  returned  to  Heskett's  inn.  The  place  was  filled  at  once  by  various 
sorts  of  men,  and  with  noises  corresponding  to  their  character.  There  were  the  grave 
low  sounds  of  men  engaged  in  busy  traffic,  with  the  laugh,  the  song,  and  the  riotous  jest 
of  those  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  themselves.  Among  the  last  was  Harry 
Wakefield,  who,  amidst  a  grinning  group  of  smock-frocks,  hobnailed  shoes,  and  jolly 
English  physiognomies,  was  trolling  forth  the  old  ditty, 

*'  What  though  ir.y  name  be  Roger, 
Who  drives  the  plough  and  cart " — 

when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  well-known  voice  saying  in  a  high  and  stern  tone,  marked 
by  the  sharp  Highland  accent,  "  Harry  Waakfelt — if  you  be  a  man,  stand  up ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter? — what  is  it?"  the  guests  demanded  of  each  other. 

"  It  is  only  a  d— d  Scotsman,"  said  FJeecebumpkin,  who  was  by  this  time  very  drunk, 
"  whom  Harry  Wakefield  helped  to  his  broth  the  day,  who  is  now  come  to  have  hut  cauld 
kail  het  again." 

"  Harry  Waakfelt,"  repeated  the  same  ominous  summons,  "  stand  up,  if  you  be  a  man ! " 

There  is  something  in  tlie  tone  of  deep  and  concentrated  passion,  which  attracts 
attention  and  imposes  aw^e,  even  by  the  very  sound.  The  guests  shrunk  back  on  every 
side,  and  gazed  at  the  Highlander  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  them,  his  brows  bent, 
and  his  features  rigid  with  resolution. 

"  I  will  stand  up  with  all  my  heart,  Robin,  my  boy,  but  it  shall  be  to  shake  hands  with 
you,  and  drink  down  all  unkindness.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  your  heart,  man,  that  you 
don't  know  how  to  clench  your  hands." 

By  this  time  he  stood  opposite  to  his  antagonist;  his  open  and  unsuspecting  look 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  stern  purpose,  which  gleamed  wild,  dark,  and  vindictive  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Highlander. 

"'Tis  not  thy  fiult,  man,  that,  not  having  the  luck  to  be  an  Englisliman,  thou  canst 
not  fight  more  than  a  school-girl." 

"I  can  fight,"  answered  Robin  Oig  sternly,  but  calmly,  "and  you  shall  know  it. 
Yon,  Harry  Waakfelt,  shewed  me  to-day  how  the  Saxon  churls  fight — I  shew  you  now 
how  the  Highland  Dunnie-wassel  fights." 

He  seconded  the  word  with  the  action,  and  plunged  the  dagger,  wluch  he  suddenly 
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displayed  into  the  broad  breast  of  the  English  yeoman,  with  such  fatal  certainty  and 
force,  that  the  hilt  made  a  hollow  sound  against  the  breast-bone,  and  the  doublenedged 
point  split  the  very  heart  of  Ids  victim.  Harry  "Wakefield  fell  and  expired  with  a  single 
groan.  His  assassin  next  seized  the  bailiff  by  the  collar,  and  offered  the  bloody  poniard 
to  his  throat,  whilst  dread  and  surprise  rendered  the  man  incapable  of  defence. 

"  It  were  very  just  to  lay  you  beside  him,"  he  said,  "  but  the  blood  of  a  base  pick- 
thank  shall  never  mix  on  my  father's  dirk,  with  that  of  a  brave  man." 

As  he  spoke,  he  cast  the  man  from  him  with  so  much  force  that  he  fell  on  the  floor, 
while  Robin,  with  his  other  hand,  threw  the  fatal  weapon  into  the  blazing  turf-fire. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  take  me  who  likes— and  let  fire  cleanse  blood  if  it  can." 

The  pause  of  astonishment  still  continuing,  Robin  Oig  asked  for  a  peace-officer,  and 
a  constable  having  stepped  out,  he  surrendered  himself  to  his  custody. 

"  A  bloody  night's  work  you  have  made  of  it,"  said  the  constable. 

"  Your  own  fault,"  said  the  Highlander.  "  Had  you  kept  his  hands  off  me  twa  hours 
since,  he  would  have  been  now  as  well  and  merry  as  he  was  twa  minutes  since." 

"  It  must  be  sorely  answered,"  said  the  peace-officer. 

*<  Never  you  mind  that — death  pays  all  debts ;  it  will  pay  that  too." 

The  horror  of  the  bystanders  began  now  to  give  way  to  indignation ;  and  the  sight 
of  a  favourite  companion  murdered  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  provocation  being,  in  their 
opinion,  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  excess  of  vengeance,  might  have  induced  them  to 
kill  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  even  upon  the  very  spot  The  constable,  however,  did 
his  duty  on  this  occasion,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  more  reasonable  persons 
present,  procured  horses  to  guard  the  prisoner  to  Carlisle,  to  abide  his  doom  at  the  next 
assizes.  While  the  escort  was  preparing,  the  prisoner  neither  expressed  the  least  interest 
nor  attempted  the  slightest  reply.  Only,  before  he  was  carried  from  the  fatal  apartment, 
he  desired  to  look  at  the  dead  body,  which,  raised  from  the  floor,  had  been  deposited 
upon  the  large  table,  (at  the  head  of  which  Harry  "Wakefield  had  presided  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  full  of  life,  vigour,  and  animation,)  until  the  surgeons  should  examine 
the  mortal  wound.  The  face  of  the  corpse  was  decently  covered  with  a  napkin.  To 
the  surprise  and  horror  of  the  bystanders,  which  displayed  itself  in  a  general  Ah  !  drawn 
through  clenched  teeth  and  half-shut  lips,  Robin  Oig  removed  the  cloth,  and  gazed  with 
a  mournful  but  steady  eye  on  the  lifeless  visage,  which  had  been  so  lately  animated,  that 
the  smile  of  good-humoured  confidence  in  his  ow^n  strength,  of  conciliation  at  once,  and 
contempt  towards  his  enemy,  still  curled  his  lip.  "Wliile  those  present  expected  that  the 
wound,  which  had  so  lately  flooded  the  apartment  with  gore,  would  send  forth  fresh 
streams  at  the  touch  of  the  homicide,  Robin  Oig  replaced  the  covering,  with  the  brief 
exclamation — "  He  was  a  pretty  man  !" 

My  story  is  nearly  ended.  The  unfortunate  Highlander  stood  his  trial  at  Carlisle. 
I  was  myself  present,  and  as  a  young  Scottish  lawyer,  or  barrister  at  least,  and  reputed 
a  man  of  some  quality,  the  politeness  of  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  offered  me  a  place 
on  the  bench.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  proved  in  the  manner  I  have  related  them  ; 
and  whatever  might  be  at  first  the  prejudice  of  the  audience  against  a  crime  so  un- 
English  as  that  of  assassination  from  revenge,  yet  when  the  rooted  national  prejudices  of 
the  prisoner  had  been  explained,  which  made  him  consider  himself  as  stained  with 
indelible  dishonour,  when  subjected  to  personal  violence ;  when  his  previous  patience, 
moderation,  and  endurance,  were  considered,  the  generosity  of  the  English  audience  was 
inclined  to  regard  his  crime  as  the  wayward  abberration  of  a  false  idea  of  honour  rather 
than  as  flowing  from  a  heart  naturally  savage,  or  perverted  by  habitual  vice.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  charge  of  the  venerable  Judge  to  the  jury,  although  not  at  that  time 
liable  to  be  much  affected  either  by  that  which  was  eloquent  or  pathetic. 

"  "We  have  had,"  he  said,  "  in  the  previous  part  of  our  duty,"  (alluding  to  some  former 
trials,)  "  to  discuss  crimes  which  infer  disgust  and  abhorrence,  while  they  call  down  the 
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well-merited  vengeance  of  the  law.  It  is  now  our  still  more  melancholy  task  to  apply 
its  salutary  though  severe  enactments  to  a  case  of  a  very  singular  character,  in  which  the 
crime  (for  a  crime  it  is,  and  a  deep  one)  arose  less  out  of  the  malevolence  of  the  heart, 
than  the  error  of  the  understanding — ^less  from  any  idea  of  committing  wrong,  than  from 
an  unhappily  perverted  notion  of  that  which  is  right.  Here  we  have  two  men,  highly 
esteemed,  it  has  been  stated,  in  their  rank  of  life,  and  attached,  it  seems,  to  each  other  as 
friends,  one  of  whose  lives  has  been  already  sacrificed  to  a  punctilio,  and  the  other  is 
about  to  prove  the  vengeance  of  the  offended  laws ;  and  yet  both  may  claim  our  com- 
miseration at  least,  as  men  acting  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  national  prejudices,  and 
unhappily  misguided  rather  than  voluntarily  erring  from  the  path  of  right  conduct. 

"  In  the  original  cause  of  the  misunderstanding,  we  must  in  justice  give  the  right 
to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  had  acquired  possession  of  the  enclosure,  which  was 
the  object  of  competition,  by  a  legal  contract  with  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Ireby ;  and  yet, 
when  accosted  with  reproaches  undeserved  in  themselves,  and  galling  doubtless  to  a 
temper  at  least  sufficiently  susceptible  of  passion,  he  offered  notwithstanding  to  yield 
up  half  his  acquisition,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  good  neighbourhood,  and  his  amicable 
proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn.  Then  follows  the  scene  at  Mr.  Heskett  the  publican's, 
and  you  will  observe  how  the  stranger  was  treated  by  the  deceased,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
observe,  by  those  around,  who  seem  to  have  urged  him  in  a  manner  which  was 
aggravating  in  the  highest  degree.  While  he  asked  for  peace  and  for  composition,  and 
offered  submission  to  a  magistrate,  or  to  a  mutual  arbiter,  the  prisoner  was  insulted  by 
a  whole  company,  who  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  forgotten  the  national  maxim  of 
'  fair  play;'  and  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  place  in  peace,  he  was  intercepted, 
struck  down,  and  beaten  to  the  effusion  of  his  blood. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  was  with  some  impatience  that  I  heard  my  learned 
brother,  who  opened  the  case  for  the  crown,  give  an  unfavourable  turn  to  the  prisoner's 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  said  the  prisoner  was  afraid  to  encounter  Ms  antagonist 
in  fair  fight,  or  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  ring ;  and  that  therefore,  like  a  cowardly 
Italian,  he  had  recourse  to  his  fatal  stiletto,  to  murder  the  man  whom  he  dared  not  meet 
in  manly  encounter.  I  observed  the  prisoner  shrink  from  this  part  of  the  accusation 
with  the  abhorrence  natural  to  a  brave  man  ;  and  as  I  would  wish  to  make  my  words 
impressive,  when  I  point  his  real  crime,  I  roust  secure  his  opinion  of  my  impartiality, 
by  rebutting  everything  that  seems  to  me  a  false  accusation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  prisoner  is  a  man  of  resolution— too  much  resolution — I  wish  to  Heaven  that 
he  had  less,  or  rather  that  he  had  had  a  better  education  to  regulate  it. 

"  Gentlemen,  as  to  tlie  law^s  my  brother  talks  of,  they  may  be  known  in  the  Bull-ring, 
or  the  Bear-garden,  or  the  Cockpit,  but  they  are  not  known  here.  Or,  if  they  should 
be  so  far  admitted  as  furnisliing  a  species  of  proof  that  no  malice  was  intended  in 
this  sort  of  combat,  from  which  fatal  accidents  do  sometimes  arise,  it  can  only  be 
so  admitted  when  both  parties  are  in  pari  ca^sUj  equally  acquainted  with,  and 
equally  willing  to  refer  themselves  to,  that  species  of  arbitrement.  But  will  it  be 
contended  that  a  man  of  superior  rank  and  education  is  to  be  subjected,  or  is  obliged  to 
subject  himself,  to  this  coarse  and  brutal  strife,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  a  younger, 
stronger,  or  more  skilful  opponent  ?  Certainly  even  the  pugilistic  code,  if  founded  upon 
the  fair  play  of  Merry  Old  England,  as  my  brother  alleges  it  to  be,  can  contain  nothing 
so  preposterous.  And,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  the  laws  would  support  an  English 
gentleman,  wearing,  we  will  suppose,  his  sword,  in  defending  himself  by  force  against 
a  violent  personal  aggression  of  the  nature  offered  to  this  prisoner,  they  will  not  less 
protect  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  involved  in  the  same  unpleasing  circumstances.  If, 
therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  when  thus  pressed  by  a  vis  majo7%  the  object  of 
obloquy  to  a  whole  company,  and  of  direct  violence  from  one  at  least,  and,  as  he  might 
reasonably  apprehend,   from  more,  the    panel   had  produced   the  weapon  which  his 
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countrymen,  as  we  are  informed,  generally  carry  about  their  persons,  and  the  same 
unhappy  circumstance  had  ensued  which  you  have  heard  detailed  in  evidence,  I  could 
not  in  my  conscience  have  asked  from  you  a  verdict  of  murder.  The  prisoner's  personal 
defence  might,  indeed,  even  in  that  case,  have  gone  more  or  less  beyond  the  Moderamen 
inculpate  tutelw,  spoken  of  by  lawyers,  but  the  punishment  incurred  would  have  been 
that  of  manslaughter,  not  of  murder.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  should  have  thought 
this  milder  species  of  charge  was  demanded  in  the  case  supposed,  notwithstanding  the 
statute  of  James  I.  cap.  8,  which  takes  the  case  of  slaughter  by  stabbing  with  a  short 
weapon,  even  without  malice  prepense,  out  of  the  benefit  of  clergy.  For  this  statute  of 
stabbing,  as  it  is  termed,  arose  out  of  a  temporary  cause;  and  as  the  real  guilt  is 
the  same,  whether  the  slaughter  be  committed  by  the  dagger,  or  by  sword  or  pistol,  the 
benignity  of  the  modern  law  places  them  all  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  footing. 

"  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  pinch  of  the  case  lies  in  the  intervid  of  two  hours 
interposed  betwixt  the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the  fatal  retaliation.  In  the  heat  of 
affray  and  chaude  tiiiUey  law,  compassionating  the  infirmities  of  humanity,  makes 
allowance  for  the  passions  which  rule  such  a  stormy  moment — for  the  sense  of  present 
pain,  for  the  apprehension  of  farther  injury,  for  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  due 
accuracy  the  precise  degree  of  violence  which  is  necessary  to  protect  the  person  of  the 
individual,  without  annoying  or  injuring  the  assailant  more  than  is  absolutely  requisite. 
But  the  time  necessary  to  walk  twelve  miles,  however  speedily  performed,  was  an 
interval  sufficient  for  the  prisoner  to  have  recollected  himself;  and  the  violence  with 
which  he  carried  his  purpose  into  effect,  with  so  many  circumstances  of  deliberate 
determination,  could  neither  be  induced  by  the  passion  of  anger,  nor  that  of  fear.  It 
was  the  purpose  and  the  act  of  predetermined  revenge,  for  wliich  law  neither  can,  will, 
nor  ought  to  have  sympathy  or  allowance. 

"  It  is  true,  we  may  repeat  to  ourselves,  in  alleviation  of  this  poor  man's  unhappy 
action,  that  his  case  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  The  country  which  he  inhabits,  was,  in  the 
days  of  many  now  alive,  inaccessible  to  the  laws,  not  only  of  England,  wliich  have  not 
even  yet  penetrated  thither,  but  to  those  to  which  our  neighboiu^  of  Scotland  are 
subjected,  and  which  must  be  supposed  to  be,  and  no  doubt  actually  are,  founded  upon 
the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity  which  |)ervade  every  civilized  country. 
Amongst  their  mountains,  as  among  the  North  American  Indians,  the  various  tribes 
were  wont  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  so  that  each  man  was  obliged  to  go  armed  for 
his  own  protection.  These  men,  from  the  ideas  which  they  entertained  of  their  own 
descent  and  of  their  own  consequence,  regarded  themselves  as  so  many  cavaliers  or 
men-at-arms,  rather  than  as  the  peasantry  of  a  peaceful  country.  Those  laws  of  the 
ring,  as  my  brother  terms  them,  were  unknown  to  the  race  of  warlike  mountaineers ; 
that  decision  of  quarrels  by  no  other  weapons  than  those  wliich  nature  has  given  every 
man,  must  to  them  have  seemed  as  vulgar  and  as  preposterous  as  to  the  Noblesse  of 
France.  Revenge,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  as  familiar  to  their  habits  of 
society  as  to  those  of  the  Cherokees  or  INiuhawks.  It  is  indeed,  as  described  by  Bacon, 
at  bottom  a  kind  of  wild  untutored  justice;  for  the  fear  of  retaliation  must  withhold  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor  where  there  is  no  regular  law  to  check  daring  violence.  But 
though  all  this  may  be  granted,  and  though  we  may  allow  that,  such  having  been  the 
case  of  the  Highlands  in  the  days  of  the  prisoner's  fathers,  many  of  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  must  still  continue  to  influence  the  present  generation,  it  cannot,  and  ought 
not,  even  in  this  most  painful  case,  to  alter  the  administration  of  the  law,  either  in  your 
hands,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  or  in  mine.  The  first  object  of  civilisation  is  to  place  the 
general  protection  of  the  law,  equally  administered,  in  the  room  of  that  wild  justice, 
which  every  man  cut  and  carved  for  himself,  according  to  the  length  of  his  sword  and 
the  strength  of  his  arm.  The  law  says  to  the  subjects,  with  a  voice  only  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Deity,  *  Vengeance  is  mine.'      The  instant  that  there  is  time  for  passion  to  cool, 
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and  reason  to  interpose,  an  injured  party  must  become  aware,  that  the  law  assumes  the 
exclusive  cognizance  of  the  right  and  wrong  betwixt  the  parties,  and  opposes  her 
inviolable  buckler  to  every  attempt  of  the  private  party  to  right  himself.  I  repeat,  that 
this  unhappy  man  ought  personally  to  be  the  object  rather  of  our  pity  than  our 
abhorrence,  for  he  failed  in  his  ignorance,  and  from  mistaken  notions  of  honour.  But 
his  crime  is  not  the  less  that  of  murder,  gentlemen,  and,  in  your  high  and  important 
office,  it  is  your  duty  so  to  find.  Englishmen  have  their  angry  passions  as  well  as  Scots; 
and  should  this  man's  action  remain  unpunished,  you  may  unsheath,  under  various 
pretences,  a  thousand  daggers  betwixt  the  Land's-end  and  the  Orkneys." 

The  venerable  Judge  thus  ended  what,  to  judge  by  his  apparent  emotion,  and  by  the 
tears  which  filled  his  eyes,  was  really  a  painful  task.  The  jury,  according  to  his 
instructions,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty;  and  Robin  Oig  M*Combich,  alias 
McGregor,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  left  for  execution,  which  took  place  accordingly. 
He  met  his  fate  with  great  firmness,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  But 
he  repelled  indignantly  the  observations  of  those  who  accused  him  of  attacking  an 
unarmed  man.      "  I  give  a  life  for  the  life  I  took,"  he  said,  "  and  what  can  I  do  more  ?  " 


NOTE. 

RoBSRT  Dokm'b  Posms.— I  cannot  dismiss  this  story  without  resting  attention  for  a  moment  on  the  light  which  has  been 
thrown  on  the  character  of  the  Highland  Drover  since  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  by  the  account  of  a  drover  poet,  by 
name  Robert  Mackay,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Rob  Donn,  i.e.  brown  Robert,  and  certain  specimens  of  his  talents, 
published  in  the  90th  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  picture  which  that  paper  gives  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
a  class  of  persons  with  which  the  general  reader  would  be  apt  to  associate  no  ideas  but  those  of  wUd  supenUtion  and  rude 
manners,  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting ;  and  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  two  of  the  songs  of  this  hitherto 
unheard-of  poet  of  humble  life.    They  are  thus  introduced  by  the  reviewer  :— 

"  Upon  one  occasion,  it  seems,  Rob's  attendance  upon  his  master's  cattle  business  detained  him  a  whole  year  from  home, 
and  at  his  return  he  found  that  a  fair  maiden,  to  whom  his  troth  had  been  plighted  of  yore,  had  lost  sight  of  her  vows,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  a  rival,  (a  carpenter  by  trade,)  who  had  profited  by  the  young  drover's  absence.  The 
following  song  was  composed  during  a  sleepless  night,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crlefi;  in  Perthshire,  and  the  home  sickness 
which  it  expresses  appears  to  be  almost  as  much  that  of  the  deer-himter  as  of  the  loving  swain : — 


Easy  is  my  bed,  it  is  easy. 

But  it  is  not  to  sleep  that  I  incline  ; 
The  wind  whittles  northwards,  northwards. 

And  my  thought*  more  with  it. 
Nf  ore  pleasant  were  it  to  be  with  thee 

In  the  little  glen  of  calves, 
Than  to  be  counting  of  droves 

In  the  enclosures  of  Crieff. 

Easy  is  my  bed,  ^c. 

'  Cireat  is  my  esteem  of  the  maiden. 

Towards  whose  dwelling  the  north  wind  blows; 
She  is  ever  cheerful,  sportive,  kindly, 

Without  folly,  without  vanity,  without  pride. 
True  is  her  heart — were  I  under  hiding, 

And  fifty  men  in  pursuit  of  my  footsteps, 
I  should  find  protection,  when  they  surrounded  me 
most  closely. 

In  the  secret  recess  of  that  shieling. 
Easy  it  my  bed,  ^c. 

•  Oh  for  the  day  for  turning  my  face  homeward, 
That  I  may  see  the  maiden  of  beauty : — 

Jo>ful  will  it  be  to  me  to  be  with  thee. 
Fair  girl  with  the  long  heavy  locks ! — 


Choice  of  all  places  for  deer  hunting 

Are  the  brindled  rock  and  the  ridge ! 
How  sweet  At  evening  to  be  dragging  the  slain  deer 

Downwards  along  tlie  piper's  cairn ! 
Easy  is  my  bed,  8fe. 

*  (ireat  is  my  esteem  for  the  maiden 

Who  parted    from    me    by   tliC   west  side  of  the 
enclosed  field. 
Late  yet  again  will  she  linger  in  that  fold. 

Long  after  the  kine  are  assembled. 
It  is  I  myself  who  have  taken  no  dislike  to  thee, 

Though  far  away  horn  thee  am  I  now 
It  is  for  the  thought  of  thee  that  sleep  flies  firom  mc  ; 
Great  is  the  profit  to  me  of  thy  parting  kiss ! 
B(uy  is  my  bed,  ^e. 

*  Dear  to  me  are  the  boundaries  of  the  forest 

Far  from  Crieflf  is  my  heart; 
My  remembrance  is  of  the  hillocks  of  sheep. 

And  the  heath  of  many  knolls. 
Oh  fbr  the  red-streaked  fissures  of  the  rock. 

Where  in  spring  time  the  fawns  leap ; 
Oh  for  the  crags  towards  which  the  wind  is  blowing — 

Cheap  would  be  my  bed  to  be  there! 
Easy  is  my  bed,'  ^e. 


"  The  following  describes  Rob's  feelings  on  the  first  discovery  of  his  damsel's  infidelity.    The  airs  of  both  these  pieces  are 
his  own,  and,  the  Highland  ladies  say,  very  beautiful. 

'  Heavy  to  me  is  the  shieling,  and  the  hum  that  is  in  it, 
Since  the  ear  that  was  wont  to  listen  is  now  no  more  on  the  watch. 
Where  is  Isabel,  the  courteous,  the  conversable,  a  sister  in  kindness? 

Where  is  Anne,  the   slender  browed,  the  turret-breasted,  whose  glossy  hnir  pleased  me  when  yet   n  boy? 
Heich!  what  an  hour  teas  my  returning f 
Pain  such  as  that  sunset  brought,  what  availeih  me  to  tell  iti 
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'  I  traversed  the  foId«  and  upward  among  the  trees- 
Each  place,  far  and  near,  wherein  I  was  wont  to  salute  my  love. 

When  I  looked  down  fVom  the  crag,  and  beheld  the  fair-haired  stranger  dallying  with  his  bride, 
I  wish  that  I  had  never  revisited  the  glen  of  my  dreams. 
Such  thing*  came  into  my  heart  a*  that  tun  teas  going  down, 
A  pain  of  which  I  ghall  never  be  rid,  what  acaileth  me  to  tell  itf 

'  Since  it  hath  been  heard  that  the  carpenter  hath  persuaded  thee. 

My  sleep  is  disturbed — ^busy  is  foolishness  within  me  at  midnight. 

The  kindness  that  has  been  between  us, — I  cannot  shake  oflf  that  memory  in  visions; 

Thou  callest  me  not  to  thy  side;  but  love  is  to  me  for  a  messenger. 

There  is  strife  within  me,  and  I  tost  to  he  at  liberty: 

And  ever  the  closer  it  clings,  and  the  delusion  is  growing  to  me  as  a  tree. 

'  Anne,  yellow-haired  daughter  of  Donald,  surely  thou  knowest  not  how  it  is  with  me— 

That  It  is  old  love,  unrcpaid,  which  has  worn  down  from  me  my  strength; 

That  when  far  from  thee,  beyond  many  mountains,  tlie  wound  in  my  heart  was  throbbing. 

Stirring,  and  searching  for  ever,  as  when  I  sat  beside  thee  on  the  turf. 

AToiP,  then,  hear  me  this  once,  if  for  ever  I  am  to  be  tvithont  thee. 

My  spirit  it  broken— give  me  one  kiss  ere  I  leave  this  land  ! 

'  Haughtily  and  scomfkiUy  the  maid  looked  upon  me ; 

Never  will  it  be  work  for  thy  fingers  to  unloose  the  band  from  my  curls ; 

Thou  hast  been  absent  a  twelvemonth,  and  six  were  seeking  me  diligently ; 

Was  thy  superiority  so  high,  that  there  should  be  no  end  of  abiding  for  thee  f 

If  a  !  ha  !  ha  !—haal  thou  at  last  become  sick  ? 

Is  it  love  that  is  to  give  death  to  thee  T  surely  the  enemy  has  been  in  no  haste. 

'  But  how  shall  J  hate  thee,  even  though  towards  me  thou  hast  become  cold  f 

When  my  discourse  is  most  angry  concerning  thy  name  in  thine  absence. 

Of  a  sudden  thine  image,  with  its  old  deamcss,  comes  visibly  into  my  mind; 

And  a  secret  voice  whispers,  that  love  will  yet  prevail! 

And  I  become  surety  for  it  anew,  darling. 

And  it  springs  up  at  that  hour  lofty  as  a  tower.* 

'*  Rude  and  bald  as  these  things  appear  in  a  verbal  translation,  and  rough  as  they  might  possibly  appear,  even  were  the 
originals  intelligible,  we  confess  we  are  disposed  to  think  they  would  of  themselves  justify  Dr.  Mackay  (their  Editor,)  in  placing 
this  herdsman-lover  among  the  tme  sons  of  song." — Quarterly  Review,  No.  XC.  July.  1831. 
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€^xonit\ts  of  fte  Canongatt. 


I KTRODUCTION— (1  SSI .) 

The  tale  of  the  Surgeon^s  Daughter 
formed  part  of  the  Becond  series  of 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  published 
in  1827  j  but  has  been  9eparnte<i  from 
the  stories  of  The  Highland  Widow, 
&c*,  which  it  originally  accompanied, 
and  deferred  to  the  close  of  thia  col- 
lection, for  reasons  which  printers  and 
pnbHi^hers  will  understand,  and  which 
would  hardly  iaterest  the  general  reader* 

The  Author  has  nothing  to  say  now  in 
reference  to  this  Uttlc  Novel,  but  that 
the  principal  incident  on  which  it  turns, 
was  narrated  to  liim  one  morning  at 
break fu^it  by  liis  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Train,  of  Castle  Dougln.s,  in  G  nil o way, 
whoj^c  kind  assistance  he  has  so  often 
had  occasion  to  acknowledge  in  the 
course  of  these  i>reface3 ;  and  that  tlie 
military  friend  who  is  alluded  to  a3 
having  furnished  him  with  some  infor- 
mation as  to  Eastern  matters,  was  Colonel 
James  Fcrfruson  of  Huntly  Burn,  one  of 
the  ?*ons  of  the  venerable  historian  and 
philosopher  of  that  name — which  name 
he  took  the  lilxTty  of  concealing  under 
its  Gaelic  form  of  MaC'Errie$> 


W.  S. 


&Vj;f.  1831* 
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APPENDIX    TO    INTRODUCTION. 


[Mr.  Train  was  requested  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  give  him  in  writing  the  story  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  shape  in  which  he  had  told  it ;  but  the  following  narratiire,  which  he  drew  up  accordingly, 
did  not  reach  AbboUford  until  July  1832.] 


Jyf^^^^^N  the  old  Stock  of  Fife,  there  was  not  perhaps  an  individual  whose  exertions 

m 


'^^^'W  were  followed  by  consequences  of  such  a  remarkable  nature  as  those  of  Davie 
[J^  Duff,  popularly  called  "  The  Thane  of  Fife,"  who,  from  a  very  humble 
parentage,  rose  to  fill  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  magistracy  of  his  native 
burgh.  By  industry  and  economy  in  early  life,  he  obtained  the  means  of  erecting, 
solely  on  his  own  account,  one  of  those  ingenious  manufactories  for  which  Fifeshire 
IS  justly  celebrated.  From  the  day  on  which  the  industrious  artisan  first  took  his  seat 
at  the  Council  Board,  he  attended  so  much  to  the  interests  of  the  little  privileged 
community,  that  civic  honours  were  conferred  on  him  as  rapidly  as  the  Set  of  the 
Royalty*  could  legally  admit. 

To  have  the  right  of  walking  to  church  on  holy-day,  preceded  by  a  phalanx  of 
halberdiers,  in  habiliments  fashioned  as  in  former  times,  seems,  in  the  eyes  of  many  a 
guild  brother,  to  be  a  very  enviable  pitch  of  worldly  grandeur.  Few  persons  were  ever 
more  proud  of  civic  honours  than  the  Thane  of  Fife,  but  he  knew  well  how  to  turn  his 
political  influence  to  the  best  account.  The  council,  court,  and  other  business  of  the 
burgh,  occupied  much  of  his  time,  which  caused  him  to  intrust  the  management  of  his 
manufactory  to  a  near  relation,  whose  name  was  D*******,  a  young  man  of  dissolute 
habits ;  but  the  Thane,  seeing  at  last,  that  by  continuing  that  extravagant  person  in 

*  The  Constitution  of  the  Borough. 
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that  charge,  his  affairs  would,  in  all  probability,  fall  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  applied 
to  the  member  of  Parliament  for  that  district  to  obtain  a  situation  for  his  relation  in  the 
civil  department  of  the  state.  The  knight,  whom  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  name, 
knowing  how  effectually  the  Thane  ruled  the  little  burgh,  applied  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  actually  obtained  an  appointment  for  D*******  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

A  respectable  surgeon,  whose  residence  was  in  a  neighbouring  village,  had  a  beautiful 
daughter  named  Emma,  who  had  long  been  courted  by  D ***♦***.  Immediately  before 
his  departure  to  India,  as  a  mark  of  mutual  affection,  they  exchanged  miniatures,  taken 
by  an  eminent  artist  in  Fife,  and  each  set  in  a  locket,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
object  of  affection  always  in  view. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  Thane  were  now  turned  towards  Hindostan  with  much  anxiety ; 
but  his  relation  had  not  long  arrived  in  that  distant  quarter  of  the  globe  before  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter,  conveying  the  welcome  intelligence  of  his  having 
taken  possession  of  his  new  station  in  a  large  frontier  town  of  the  Company's  dominions, 
and  that  great  emoluments  were  attached  to  the  situation;  which  was  confirmed  by 
several  subsequent  communications  of  the  most  gratifying  description  to  the  old  Thane,- 
who  took  great  pleasure  in  spreading  the  news  of  the  reformed  habits  and  singular 
good  fortune  of  his  intended  heir.  None  of  all  his  former  acquaintance  heard  with 
such  joy  the  favourable  report  of  the  successful  adventurer  in  the  East,  as  did  the  fair 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  village  surgeon ;  but  his  previous  character  caused 
her  to  keep  her  own  correspondence  with  him  secret  from  her  parents,  to  whom  even 
the  circumstance  of  her  being  acquainted  with  D*******  was  wholly  unknown,  till  her 
father  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his  attachment  to  Emma 
long  before  his  departure  from  Fife ;  that  having  been  so  happy  as  to  gain  her  affections, 
he  would  have  made  her  his  wife  before  leaving  his  native  country,  had  he  then  had  the 
means  of  supporting  her  in  a  suitable  rank  through  life ;  and  that,  having  it  now  in  his 
power  to  do  so,  he  only  waited  the  consent  of  her  parents  to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had 
formerly  made. 

The  Doctor  having  a  large  family,  with  a  very  limited  income  to  support  them,  and 
understanding  that  D*******  had  at  last  become  a  person  of  sober  and  industrious 
habits,  he  gave  liis  consent,  in  which  Emma's  mother  fully  concurred. 

Aware  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  Doctor,  D*******  remitted  a  sum  of 
money  to  complete  at  Edinburgh  Emma's  Oriental  education,  and  fit  her  out  in  her 
journey  to  India ;  she  was  to  embark  at  Sheerness,  on  board  one  of  the  Company's  ships, 
for  a  port  in  India,  at  which  place,  he  said,  he  would  wait  her  arrival,  with  a  retinue 
suited  to  a  person  of  his  rank  in  society. 

Emma  set  out  from  her  father's  house  just  in  time  to  secure  a  passage,  as  proposed 
by  her  intended  husband,  accompanied  by  her  only  brother,  who,  on  their  arrival  at 
Sheerness,  met  one  C*  *****,  an  old  schoolfellow,  captain  of  the  ship  by  which  Emma 
was  to  proceed  to  India. 

It  was  the  particular  desire  of  the  Doctor  that  his  daughter  should  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  that  gentleman,  from  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  shores  of  Britain,  till  the 
intended  marriage  ceremony  was  duly  performed  on  her  arrival  in  India ;  a  charge  that 
was  frankly  undertaken  by  the  generous  sea-captain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  the  appointed  port,  D**«»»»*,  with  a  large  cavalcade  of 
mounted  Pindarees,  was,  as  expected,  in  attendance,  ready  to  salute  Emma  on  landing, 
and  to  carry  her  direct  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  C******,  who  had  made 
several  voyages  to  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  knowing  something  of  Hindoo  manners 
and  customs,  was  surprised  to  see  a  private  individual  in  the  Company's  service  with  so 
many  attendants;  and  when  D*******  declined  having  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  till  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  abode 
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C******,  more  and  more  confirmed  in  Lis  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right,  resolved  not 
to  part  with  £mma  till  he  had  fulfilled,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  promise  he 
had  made  before  leaving  England,  of  giving  her  duly  away  in  marriage.  Not  being 
able  by  her  intreaties  to  alter  the  resolution  of  D*******,  Emma  solicited  her  protector 
C******  to  accompany  her  to  the  place  of  her  intended  destination,  to  which  he  most 
readily  agreed,  taking  with  him  as  many  of  his  crew  as  he  deemed  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  safe  custody  of  his  innocent  protege,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  carry  her  away 
by  force. 

Both  parties  journeyed  onwards  till  they  arrived  at  a  frontier  town,  where  a  native 
Rajah  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  fair  maid  of  Fife,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  deeply 
in  love,  from  seeing  her  miniature  likeness  in  the  possession  of  D*******,  to  whom  he 
had  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  original,  and  had  only  intrusted  him  to  convey 
her  in  state  to  the  seat  of  his  government. 

No  sooner  was  this  villanous  action  of  D*******  known  to  C******,  than  he  com- 
municated the  whole  particulars  to  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of  Scotch 
Highlanders  that  happened  to  be  quartered  in  that  part  of  India,  begging  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  honour  of  Caledonia,  and  protection  of  injured  innocence,  that  he  would 
use  the  means  in  his  power,  of  resisting  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  the  native 
chief  to  wrest  from  their  hands  the  virtuous  female  who  had  been  so  shamefully 
decoyed  from  her  native  country  by  the  worst  of  mankind.  Honour  occupies  too  large 
a  space  in  the  heart  of  the  Gael  to  resist  such  a  call  of  humanity. 

The  Rig  ah,  finding  his  claim  was  not  to  be  acceded  to,  and  resolving  to  enforce  the 
same,  assembled  his  troops,  and  attacked  with  great  fury  the  place  where  the  affrighted 
Emma  was  for  a  time  secured  by  her  countrymen,  who  fought  in  her  defence  with  all 
their  native  valour,  which  at  length  so  overpowered  their  assailants,  that  they  were 
forced  to  retire  in  every  direction,  leaving  behind  many  of  their  slain,  among  whom 
was  found  the  mangled  corpse  of  the  perfidious  D*******. 

C******  was  immediately  afterwards  married  to  Emma,  and  my  informant  assured 
me  he  saw  them  many  years  afterwards,  living  happily  together  in  the  county  of  Kent^ 
on  the  fortune  bequeathed  by  the  "  Thane  of  Fife." 

J.T. 

Castle  Douglas, 
Jxdy  1832. 
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MR.  CROFTANGRY'S  PREFACE. 


Indite,  my  muse,  indite, 

Subpoena'd  it  thy  lyre. 
The  praises  to  requite 

Which  rules  of  court  require. 

PaoBATiOMAmT  Odxs. 


Z^^^^;^  IIE  concluding  a  literary  undertaking,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is,  to  the  inex- 
^cl^Fwv  P®'^®"^^^  **  least,  attended  with  an  irritating  titillation,  like  that  which  attends 
\>?|iv^^  on  the  healing  of  a  wound — a  prurient  impatience,  in  short,  to  know  what  the 
^■^  tvtar^^  world  in  general,  and  friends  in  particular,  will  say  to  our  labours.  Some 
authors,  I  am  told,  profess  an  oyster-like  indifference  upon  this  subject ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  hardly  believe  in  their  sincerity.  Others  may  acquire  it  from  habit ;  but  in  my  poor 
opinion,  a  neophyte  like  myself  must  be  for  a  long  time  incapable  of  such  sangfroid. 

Frankly,  I  was  ashamed  to  feel  how  childishly  I  felt  on  the  occasion.  No  person  could 
have  said  prettier  things  than  myself  upon  the  importance  of  stoicism  concerning  the 
opinion  of  others,  when  their  applause  or  censure  refers  to  literary  character  only ;  and 
I  had  determined  to  lay  my  work  before  the  public,  with  the  same  unconcern  with  which  the 
ostrich  lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  giving  herself  no  farther  trouble  concerning  the  incuba- 
tion, but  leaving  to  the  atmosphere  to  bring  forth  the  young,  or  otherwise,  as  the  climate 
shall  serve.  But,  though  an  ostrich  in  theory,  I  became  in  practice  a  poor  hen,  who 
has  no  sooner  made  her  deposit,  but  she  runs  cackling  about,  to  call  the  attention  of 
every  one  to  the  wonderful  work  which  she  has  performed. 

As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  my  first  volume,  neatly  stitched  up  and  boarded,  my 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  some  one  became  ungovernable.  Janet 
was  inexorable,  and  seemed  already  to  have  tired  of  my  literary  confidence ;  for  whenever 
I  drew  near  the  subject,  after  evading  it  as  long  as  she  could,  she  made,  under  some  pre- 
text or  other,  a  bodily  retreat  to  the  kitchen  or  the  cockloft,  her  own  peculiar  and  inviolate 
domains.  My  publisher  would  have  been  a  natural  resource  ;  but  he  understands  his 
business  too  well,  and  follows  it  too  closely,  to  desire  to  enter  into  literary  discussions, 
wisely  considering,  that  he  who  has  to  sell  books  has  seldom  leisure  to  read  them. 
Then  my  acquaintance,  now  that  I  have  lost  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol,  are  of  that  distant 
and  accidental  kind,  to  whom  I  had  not  face  enough  to  communicate  the  nature  of  my 
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uneasiness,  and  who  probably  would  only  have  laughed  at  me  had  I  made  anj  attempt 
to  interest  them  in  my  labours. 

Reduced  thus  to  a  sort  of  despair,  I  thought  of  my  friend  and  man  of  business  Mr. 
Fairscribe.  His  habits,  it  was  true,  were  not  likely  to  render  him  indulgent  to  light 
literature,  and,  indeed,  I  had  more  than  once  noticed  his  daughters,  and  especially  mj 
little  songstress,  whip  into  her  reticule  what  looked  very  like  a  circulating  library  volume, 
as  soon  as  her  father  entered  the  room.  Still  he  was  not  only  my  assured,  but  almost 
my  only  friend,  and  I  had  little  doubt  that  he  would  take  an  interest  in  the  volume  for 
the  sake  of  the  author,  which  the  work  itself  might  fail  to  inspire.  I  sent  him,  therefore, 
the  book,  carefully  sealed  up,  with  an  intimation  that  I  requested  the  favour  of  his 
opinion  upon  the  contents,  of  which  I  affected  to  talk  in  the  depreciatory  style,  which 
calls  for  point-blank  contradiction,  if  your  correspondent  possess  a  grain  of  civility. 

This  communication  took  place  on  a  Monday,  and  I  daily  expected  (what  I  was  ashamed 
to  anticipate  by  volunteering  my  presence,  however  sure  of  a  welcome  )  an  invitation  to 
eat  an  egg,  as  was  my  friend's  favourite  phrase,  or  a  card  to  drink  tea  with  Misses 
Fairscribe,  or  a  provocation  to  breakfast,  at  least,  with  my  hospitable  friend  and  benefactor, 
and  to  talk  over  the  contents  of  my  enclosure.  But  the  hours  and  days  passed  on  from 
Monday  till  Saturday,  and  I  had  no  acknowledgment  whatever  that  my  packet  had 
reached  its  destination.  "  This  is  very  unlike  my  good  friend's  punctuality,"  thought 
I ;  and  having  again  and  again  vexed  James,  my  male  attendant,  by  a  close  examination 
concerning  the  time,  place,  and  delivery,  I  had  only  to  strain  my  imagination  to  conceive 
reasons  for  my  friend's  silence.  Sometimes  I  thought  that  his  opinion  of  the  work  bad 
proved  so  unfavourable  that  he  was  averse  to  hurt  my  feelings  by  communicating  it — 
sometimes,  that,  escaping  his  hands  to  whom  it  was  destined,  it  had  found  its  way  into 
his  writing-chamber,  and  was  become  the  subject  of  criticism  to  his  smart  clerks  and 
conceited  apprentices.     "  'Sdeath  I"  thought  I,  "  if  I  were  sure  of  this,  I  would" 

"  And  what  would  you  do?"  said  Reason,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection.  "You 
are  ambitious  of  introducing  your  book  into  every  writing  and  reading-chamber  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  yet  you  take  fire  at  the  thoughts  of  its  being  criticised  by  Mr.  Fairscribe's 
young  people  ?    Be  a  little  consistent — for  shame ! " 

"  I  will  be  consistent,"  said  I,  doggedly  5  "  but  for  all  that,  I  will  call  on  ]Mr.  Fairscribe 
this  evening."  ^ 

I  hastened  my  dinner,  donn'd  my  great-coat  (for  the  evening  threatened  rain,)  and  went 
to  Mr.  Fairscribe's  house.  The  old  domestic  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  before 
I  asked  the  question,  said,  "  Mr.  Fairscribe  is  at  home,  sir  ;  but  it  is  Sunday  night." 
Recognising,  however,  my  face  and  voice,  he  opened  the  door  wider,  admitted  me,  and 
conducted  me  to  the  parlour,  where  I  found  Mr.  Fairscribe  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
engaged  in  listening  to  a  sermon  by  the  late  ]Mr.  Walker  of  Edinburgh,*  which  was 
read  by  Miss  Catherine  with  unusual  distinctness,  simplicity,  and  judgment.  Welcomed 
as  a  friend  of  the  house,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  my  seat  quietly,  and  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  endeavour  to  derive  my  share  of  the  benefit  arising  from  an  excellent 
sermon.  But  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Walker's  force  of  logic  and  precision  of  expression  were 
somewhat  lost  upon  me.  I  was  sensible  I  had  chosen  an  improper  time  to  disturb  Mr. 
Fairscribe,  and  when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  somewhat  hastily, 
I  believe.  "  A  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Croftangry  ?"  said  the  young  lady.  "  You  will  wait 
and  take  part  of  a  Presbyterian  supper  ?"  said  Mr.  Fairscribe. — "  Nine  o'clock — I  make 

it  a  point  of  keeping  my  father's  hours  on  Sunday  at  e'en.     Perhaps  Dr. (naming 

an  excellent  clergyman)  may  look  in." 

I  made  my  apology  for  declining  his  invitation ;  and  I  fancy  my  unexpected  appearance, 
and  hasty  retreat,  had  rather  surprised  my  friend,  since,  instead  of  accompanying  me  to 
the  door,  he  conducted  me  into  his  own  apartment. 

*  Robert  WRlker,  the  colleag^uc  and  riral  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh. 
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"  What  is  the  matter,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Croftangry  ?  This  is  not  a  night  for  secular 
business,  but  if  any  thing  sudden  or  extraordinary  has  happened  " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  I,  forcing  myself  upon  confession,  as  the  best  way  of 
clearing  myself  out  of  the  scrape, — "  only— only  I  sent  you  a  little  parcel,  and  as  you  are 
so  regular  in  acknowledging  letters  and  communications,  I — I  thought  it  might  have 
miscarried — that's  all." 

My  friend  laughed  heartily,  as  if  he  saw  into  and  enjoyed  my  motives  and  my  confusion. 
"  Safe  ? — ^it  came  safe  enough,"  he  said.  "  ITie  wind  of  the  world  always  blows  its 
vanities  into  haven.  But  this  is  the  end  of  the  session,  when  I  have  little  time  to  read 
any  thing  printed  except  Inner-House  papers ;  yet  if  you  will  take  your  kail  with  us 
next  Saturday,  I  will  glance  over  your  work,  though  I  am  sure  I  am  no  competent  judge 
of  such  matters." 

With  this  promise  I  was  fain  to  take  my  leave,  not  without  half  persuading  myself 
that  if  once  the  phlegmatic  lawyer  began  my  lucubrations,  he  would  not  be  able  to  rise 
from  them  till  he  had  finished  the  perusal,  nor  to  endure  an  interval  betwixt  his  reading 
the  last  page,  and  requesting  an  interview  with  the  author. 

No  such  marks  of  impatience  displayed  themselves.  Time,  blunt  or  keen,  as  my  friend 
Joanna  says,  swift  or  leisurely,  held  his  course  ;  and  on  the  appointed  Saturday,  I  was 
at  the  door  precisely  as  it  struck  four.  The  dinner  hour,  indeed,  was  five  punctually  ;  but 
what  did  I  know  but  my  friend  might  want  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  me  before 
that  time  ?  I  was  ushered  into  an  empty  drawing-room,  and,  from  a  needle-book  and 
work-basket  hastily  abandoned,  I  had  some  reason  to  think  I  interrupted  my  little  friend, 
Miss  Katie,  in  some  domestic  labour  more  praiseworthy  than  elegant.  In  this  critical 
age,  filial  piety  must  hide  herself  in  a  closet,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  dam  her  father's  linen. 

Shortly  after,  I  was  the  more  fully  convinced  that  I  had  been  too  early  an  intruder 
when  a  wench  came  to  fetch  away  the  basket,  and  reconmiend  to  my  courtesies  a  red 
and  green  gentleman  in  a  cage,  who  answered  all  my  advances  by  croaking  out,  "  You're 
a  fool — ^you're  a  fool,  I  tell  you  ! "  until,  upon  my  word,  I  began  to  think  the  creature 
was  in  the  right.  At  last  my  friend  arrived,  a  little  overheated.  He  had  been  taking 
a  turn  at  golf,  to  prepare  him  for  "  colloquy  sublime."  And  wherefore  not  ?  since  the 
game,  with  its  variety  of  odds,  lengths,  bunkers,  tee'd  balls,  and  so  on,  may  be  no  inadequate 
representation  of  the  hazards  attending  literary  pursuits.  In  particular,  those  formidable 
buffets,  which  make  one  ball  spin  through  the  air  like  a  rifle-shot,  and  strike  another 
down  into  the  very  earth  it  is  placed  upon,  by  the  mal-adroitness,  or  the  malicious  purpose 
of  the  player — ^what  are  they  but  parallels  to  the  favourable  or  depreciating  notices  of 
the  reviewers,  who  play  at  golf  with  the  publications  of  the  season,  even  as  Altisidora, 
in  her  approach  to  the  gates  of  the  infernal  regions,  saw  the  devib  playing  at  racket 
with  the  new  books  of  Cervantes'  days. 

Well,  every  hour  has  its  end.  Five  o'clock  came,  and  my  friend,  with  his  daughters, 
and  his  handsome  young  son,  who,  though  fairly  buckled  to  the  desk,  is  every  now  and 
then  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  a  smart  uniform,  set  seriously  about  satisfying  the 
corporeal  wants  of  nature ;  wliile  I,  stimulated  by  a  nobler  appetite  after  fame,  wished 
that  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand  could,  without  all  the  ceremony  of  picking  and  choosing, 
carving  and  slicing,  masticating  and  swallowing,  have  transported  a  quantum  sufficit  of 
the  good  things  on  my  friend's  hospitable  board,  into  the  stomaclis  of  those  who  surrounded 
it,  to  be  there  at  leisure  converted  into  chyle,  while  their  thoughts  were  turned  on 
higher  matters.  At  length  all  was  over.  But  the  young  ladies  sat  still,  and  talked  of 
the  music  of  the  Freischutz,  for  nothing  else  was  then  thought  of ;  so  we*  discussed  the 
wild  hunter's  song,  and  the  tame  hunter's  song,  &c.  &c.,  in  all  which  my  young  friends 
were  quite  at  home.  Luckily  for  me,  all  this  horning  and  hooping  drew  on  some  allusion 
to  the  Seventh  Hussars,  which  gallant  regiment,  I  observe,  is  a  more  favourite  theme 
Avith  both  Miss  Catherine  and  her  brother  than  with  my  old  friend,  who  presently  looked 
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at  his  watch,  and  said  something  significantly  to  Mr.  James  about  office  hours.  The 
youth  got  up  with  the  ease  of  a  youngster  that  would  be  thought  a  man  of  fashion  rather 
than  of  business,  and  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  walk  out  of  the  room,  as  if  the 
locomotion  was  entirely  voluntary ;  Miss  Catherine  and  her  sisters  left  us  at  the  same 
time,  and  now,  thought  I,  my  trial  comes  on. 

Reader,  did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  life,  cheat  the  courts  of  justice  and  lawyer?, 
by  agreeing  to  refer  a  dubious  and  important  question  to  the  decision  of  a  mutual  friend  ? 
If  so,  you  may  have  remarked  the  relative  change  which  the  arbiter  undergoes  in  your 
estimation,  when  raised,  though  by  your  own  free  choice,  from  an  ordinary  acquaintance, 
whose  opinions  were  of  as  little  consequence  to  you  as  yours  to  him,  into  a  superior 
personage,  on  whose  decision  your  fate  must  depend  pro  tantOy  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Fairscribo  would  say.  His  looks  assume  a  mysterious  if  not  a  minatory  expression ;  his 
hat  has  a  loftier  air,  and  his  wig,  if  he  wears  one,  a  more  formidable  buckle. 

I  felt,  accordingly,  that  my  good  friend  Fairscribe,  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
acquired  something  of  a  similar  increase  of  consequence.  But  a  week  since,  he  had,  in 
my  opinion,  been  indeed  an  excellent-meaning  man,  perfectly  competent  to  every  thing 
within  his  own  profession,  but  immured,  at  the  same  time,  among  its  forms  and 
technicalities,  and  as  incapable  of  judging  of  matters  of  taste  as  any  mighty  Goth 
whatsoever,  of  or  belonging  to  the  ancient  Senate- House  of  Scotland.  But  what  of  that  ? 
I  had  made  him  my  judge  by  my  own  election ;  and  I  have  often  observed,  that  an  idea 
of  declining  such  a  reference,  on  account  of  his  own  consciousness  of  incompetency,  is, 
as  it  perhaps  ought  to  be,  the  last  which  occurs  to  the  referee  himself.  He  tlmt  has  a 
literary  work  subjected  to  his  judgment  by  the  author,  immediately  throws  his  mind  into 
a  critical  attitude,  though  the  subject  be  one  wliich  he  never  before  thought  of.  No 
doubt  the  author  is  well  qualified  to  select  his  own  judge,  and  why  should  the  arbiter 
whom  he  has  chosen  doubt  his  own  talents  for  condemnation  or  acquittal,  since  he  has 
been  doubtless  picked  out  by  his  friend,  from  his  undubitable  reliance  on  their  com- 
petence ?  Surely,  the  man  who  wrote  the  production  is  likely  to  know  the  person  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  it. 

Whilst  t^iese  thoughts  crossed  my  brain,  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  good  friend, 
whose  motions  appeared  unusufilly  tiirdy  to  me,  while  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  particular 
claret,  decanted  it  with  scrupuhms  accuracy  with  his  own  hand,  caused  his  old  domestic 
to  bring  a  saucer  of  olives,  and  chips  of  toasted  bread,  and  thus,  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent,  seemed  to  me  to  adjourn  the  discussion  which  I  longed  to  bring  on,  yet  feared  to 
precipitate. 

"  He  is  dissatisfied,"  thought  I,  "  and  is  ashamed  to  show  it,  afraid  doubtless  of  hurting 
my  feelings.  What  had  I  to  do  to  talk  to  him  about  any  thing  save  charters  and  sasines  ? 
— Stay,  he  is  going  to  begin." 

"  We  are  old  fellows  now,  Mr.  Croftangry,"  said  my  landlord ;  "  scarcely  so  fit  to 
take  a  poor  quart  of  claret  between  us,  as  we  would  have  been  in  better  days  to  take 
a  pint,  in  the  old  Scottish  liberal  acceptation  of  the  phrase.  Maybe  you  would  have 
liked  me  to  have  kept  James  to  help  us.  But  if  it  is  not  a  holyday  or  so,  I  think  it  is 
best  he  should  observe  oflice  hours." 

Here  the  discourse  was  about  to  fall.  I  relieved  it  by  saying,  Mr.  James  was  at  the 
happy  time  of  life,  when  he  had  better  things  to  do  than  to  set  over  the  bottle. 
"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  your  son  is  a  reader." 

"  Um — yes — James  may  be  called  a  reader  in  a  sense ;  but  I  doubt  there  is  little 
solid  in  his  studies — ^poetry  and  plays,  Mr.  Croftangry,  all  nonsense — tliey  set  his  head 
a-gadding  after  the  army,  when  he  should  be  minding  his  business." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  that  romances  do  not  find  much  more  grace  in  your  eyes  than 
dramatic  and  poetical  compositions  ?" 

"  Deil  a  bit,  deil  a  bit,  Mr.  Croftangrj',  nor  liistorical  productions  either.    Tliere  is  too 
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mnch  fighting  in  history,  as  if  men  only  were  brought  into  this  world  to  send  one 
another  out  of  it  It  nourishes  false  notions  of  our  being,  and  chief  and  proper  end, 
Mr.  Croftangry." 

Still  all  this  was  general,  and  I  became  determined  to  bring  our  discourse  to  a  focus. 
"  I  am  afraid,  then,  I  have  done  very  ill  to  trouble  you  with  my  idle  manuscripts,  Mr. 
Fairscribe;  but  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  I  had  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  amuse  myself  by  writing  the  sheets  I  put  into  your  hands  the  other  day. 
I  may  truly  plead — 

'  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade.' '' 

"  I  cry  your  mercy,  Mr.  Croftangry,"  said  my  old  friend,  suddenly  recollecting — "yes, 
yes,  I  have  been  very  rude ;  but  I  had  forgotten  entirely  that  you  had  taken  a  spell 
yourself  at  that  idle  man's  trade." 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  I,  "  you,  on  your  side,  have  been  too  busy  a  man  to  look  at  my 
poor  Chronicles  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  my  friend,  "  I  am  not  so  bad  as  that  neither.  I  have  read  them  bit 
by  bit,  just  as  I  could  get  a  moment's  time,  and  I  believe  I  shall  very  soon  get  through 
them." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend  ?"  said  I,  interrogatively. 

And  "  WelU  Mr.  Croftangry,"  cried  he,  "  I  really  think  you  have  got  over  the  ground 
very  tolerably  well.  I  have  noted  down  here  two  or  three  bits  of  things,  which  I 
presume  to  be  errors  of  the  press,  otherwise  it  might  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  you  did 
not  fully  pay  that  attention  to  the  grammatical  rules,  which  one  would  desire  to  see 
rigidly  observed." 

I  looked  at  my  friend's  notes,  which,  in  fact,  showed,  that  in  one  or  two  grossly 
obvious  passages,  I  had  left  uncorrected  such  solecisms  in  grammar. 

"  Well,  well,  I  own  my  fault ;  but,  setting  apart  these  casual  errors,  how  do  you  like 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  what  I  have  been  writing,  Mr.  Fairscribe  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  my  friend,  pausing,  with  more  grave  and  important  hesitation  than  I 
thanked  him  for,  "  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  the  manner.  The  style  is  terse 
and  intelligible,  Mr.  Croftangry,  very  intelligible ;  and  that  I  consider  as  the  first  point 
in  every  thing  that  is  intended  to  be  understood.  There  are,  indeed,  here  and  there 
some  flights  and  fancies,  which  I  comprehended  with  difficulty ;  but  I  got  to  your  meaning 
at  last.  There  are  people  that  are  like  ponies  ;  their  judgments  cannot  go  fast,  but  they 
go  sure." 

"  That  is  a  pretty  clear  proposition,  my  friend ;  but  then  how  did  you  like  the  meaning 
when  you  did  get  at  it  ?  or  Avas  that  like  some  ponies,  too  difficult  to  catch,  and,  when 
catched  not  worth  the  trouble  ?" 

**  I  am  far  from  saying  that,  my  dear  sir,  in  respect  it  would  be  downright  uncivil ; 
but  since  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  wish  you  could  have  thought  about  something  more 
appertaining  to  civil  policy,  than  all  this  bloody  work  about  shooting  and  dirking,  and 
downright  hanging.  I  am  told  it  was  the  Germans  who  first  brought  in  such  a  practice 
of  choosing  their  heroes  out  of  the  Porteous  Roll  ;*  but,  by  my  faith,  we  are  like  to  be 
upsides  with  them.  The  first  was,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  Mr.  Scolar,  as  they  call 
him ;  a  scholar-like  piece  of  work  he  has  made  of  it,  with  his  robbers  and  thieves." 

"  Schiller,"  said  I,  "  my  dear  sir,  let  it  be  Schiller." 

"  Shiller,  or  what  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Fairscribe ;  "  I  found  the  book  where  I  wish  I 
had  found  a  better  one,  and  that  is,  in  Kate's  work-basket.  I  sat  down,  and,  like  an  old 
fool,  began  to  read ;  but  there,  I  grant,  you  have  the  better  of  Shiller,  Mr.  Croftangry." 

"  I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  really  think  I  have  approaclted  that  admi- 
rable author ;  even  your  friendly  partiality  ought  not  to  talk  of  my  having  excelled  him." 

"  But  I  do  say  you  have  excelled  him,  Mr.  Croftangry,  in  a  most  material  particular. 

"  List  of  criminal  indictments,  so  termed  in  Scotland. 
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For  surely  a  book  of  amusement  should  be  something  that  one  can  take  up  and  lay  down 
at  pleasure ;  and  I  can  say  justly,  I  was  never  at  the  least  loss  to  put  aside  these  sheets 
of  yours  when  business  came  in  the  way.  But,  faith,  this  Shiller,  sir,  does  not  let  you 
off  so  easily.  I  forgot  one  appointment  on  particular  business,  and  I  wilfully  broke 
through  another,  that  I  might  stay  at  home  and  finish  his  confounded  book,  which,  after 
all,  is  about  two  brothers,  the  greatest  rascals  I  ever  heard  of.  The  one,  sir,  goes  near 
to  murder  his  own  father,  and  the  other  (which  you  would  think  still  stranger)  sets  about 
to  debauch  his  own  wife." 

"  I  find,  then,  Mr.  Fairscribe,  that  you  have  no  taste  for  the  romance  of  real  life — ^no 
pleasure  in  contemplating  those  spirit-rousing  impulses,  which  force  men  of  fiery  passions 
upon  great  crimes  and  great  virtues?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  I  am  not  just  so  sure.  But  then  to  mend  the  matter,"  continued 
the  critic,  "  you  have  brought  in  Highlanders  into  every  story,  as  if  you  were  going 
back  again,  velis  et  remu^  into  the  old  days  of  Jacobitism.  I  must  speak  my  plain 
mind,  Mr.  Croftangry.  I  cannot  tell  what  innovations  in  Kirk  and  State  may  now  be 
proposed,  but  our  fathers  were  friends  to  both,  as  they  were  settled  at  the  glorious 
Revolution,  and  liked  a  tartan  plaid  as  little  as  they  did  a  white  surplice.  I  wish  to 
Heaven,  all  this  tartan  fever  bode  well  to  the  Protestant  succession  and  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland." 

^^  Both  too  well  settled,  I  hope,  in  the  minds  of  the  subject,"  said  I,  '^  to  be  affected 
by  old  remembrances,  on  which  we  look  back  as  on  the  portraits  of  our  ancestors,  without 
recollecting,  while  we  gaze  on  them,  any  of  the  feuds  by  which  the  originals  were 
animated  while  alive.  But  most  happy  should  I  be  to  light  upon  any  topic  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  Highlands,  Mr.  Fairscribe.  I  have  been  just  reflecting  that  the  theme 
is  becoming  a  little  exhausted,  and  your  experience  may  perhaps  supply" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — wiy  experience  supply ! "  interrupted  Mr.  Fairscribe,  with  a  laugh  of 
derision ; — "  why,  you  might  as  well  ask  my  son  James's  experience  to  supply  a  case 
about  thirlage.  No,  no,  my  good  friend,  I  have  lived  by  the  law,  and  in  the  law,  all  my 
life ;  and  when  you  seek  the  impulses  that  make  soldiers  desert  and  shoot  their  sergeants 
and  corporals,  and  Highland  drovers  dirk  English  graziers,  to  prove  themselves  men  of 
fiery  passions,  it  is  not  to  a  man  like  me  you  should  come.  I  could  tell  you  some  tricks 
of  my  own  trade,  perhaps,  and  a  queer  story  or  two  of  estates  that  have  been  lost  and 
recovered.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  you  might  do  with  your  Muse  of  Fiction, 
as  you  call  her,  as  many  an  honest  man  does  with  his  own  sons  in  flesh  and  blood." 

"  And  how  is  that,  my  dear  sir?" 

"  Send  her  to  India,  to  be  sure.  That  is  the  true  place  for  a  Scot  to  thrive  in  ;  and 
if  you  carry  your  story  fifty  years  back,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you,  you  will  find 
as  much  shooting  and  stabbing  there  as  ever  was  in  the  wild  Highlands.  If  you  want 
rogues,  as  they  are  so  much  in  fashion  with  you,  you  have  that  gallant  caste  of  adven- 
turers, who  laid  down  their  consciences  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  they  went  out  to 
India,  and  forgot  to  take  them  up  again  when  they  returned.  Then,  for  great 
exploits,  you  have  in  the  old  history  of  India,  before  Europeans  were  numerous  there, 
the  most  wonderful  deeds,  done  by  the  least  possible  means,  that  perhaps  the  annals  of 
the  world  can  afford." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  I,  kindling  at  the  ideas  his  speech  inspired.  "  I  remember  in  the 
delightful  pages  of  Orme,  the  interest  which  mingles  in  his  narratives,  from  the  very 
small  number  of  English  which  are  engaged.  Each  oflicer  of  a  regiment  becomes  known 
to  you  by  name,  nay,  the  non-commissioned  ofi&cers  and  privates  acquire  an  individual 
share  of  interest.  They  are  distinguished  among  the  natives  like  the  Spaniards  among 
the  Mexicans.  What  do  I  say  ?  They  are  like  Homer's  demigods  among  the  warring 
mortals.  Men,  like  Clive  and  Caillaud,  influenced  great  events,  like  Jove  himself. 
Inferior  oflicers  are  like  Mars  or  Neptune;    and  the  sergeants  and  corporals  might 
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well  pass  for  demigods.  Then  the  various  religious  costumes,  habits,  and  manners 
of  the  people  of  Hindustan, — the  patient  Hindhu,  the  warlike  Rajahpoot,  the  haughty 
Moslemah,  the  savage  and  vindictive  Malay — Glorious  and  unbounded  subjects !  The 
only  objection  is,  that  I  have  never  been  there,  and  know  nothing  at  all  about  them." 

"  Nonsense,  my  good  friend.  You  will  tell  us  about  them  all  the  better  that  you  know 
nothing  of  what  you  are  saying ;  and  come,  we'll  finish  the  bottle,  and  when  Katie  (her 
sisters  go  to  the  assembly)  has  given  us  tea,  she  will  tell  you  the  outline  of  the  story  of 
poor  Menie  Gray,  whose  picture  you  will  see  in  the  drawing-room,  a  distant  relation  of 
my  father's,  who  had,  however,  a  handsome  part  of  cousin  Menie's  succession.  There 
are  none  living  that  can  be  hurt  by  the  story  now,  though  it  was  thought  best  to  smother 
it  up  at  the  time,  as  indeed  even  the  whispers  about  it  led  poor  cousin  Menie  to  live  very 
retired.  I  mind  her  well  when  a  child.  There  was  something  very  gentle,  but  rather 
tiresome,  about  poor  cousin  Menie." 

When  we  came  into  the  drawing-room,  my  friend  pointed  to  a  picture  which  I  had 
before  noticed,  without,  however,  its  having  attracted  more  than  a  passing  look ;  now 
I  regarded  it  with  more  attention.  It  was  one  of  those  portraits  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  artists  endeavoured  to  conquer  the  stifihess  of  hoops  and 
brocades,  by  throwing  a  fancy  drapery  around  the  figure,  with  loose  folds  like  a  mantle 
or  dressing  gown,  the  stays,  however,  being  retained,  and  the  bosom  displayed  in 
a  manner  wliich  shows  that  our  mothers,  like  their  daughters,  were  as  liberal  of  their 
charms  as  the  nature  of  the  dress  might  permit.  To  this,  the  well-known  style  of  the 
period,  the  features  and  form  of  the  individual  added,  at  first  sight,  little  interest.  It 
represented  a  handsome  woman  of  about  thirty,  her  hair  wound  simply  about  her  head, 
her  features  regular,  and  her  complexion  fair.  But  on  looking  more  closely,  especially 
after  having  had  a  hint  that  the  original  had  been  the  heroine  of  a  tale,  I  could  observe 
a  melancholy  sweetness  in  the  countenance  that  seemed  to  speak  of  woes  endured,  and 
injuries  sustained,  with  that  resignation  which  women  can  and  do  sometimes  display 
under  the  insults  and  ingratitude  of  those  on  whom  they  have  bestowed  their  affections. 

"  Yes,  she  was  an  excellent  and  an  ill-used  woman,"  said  Mr.  Fairscribe,  his  eye 
fixed  like  mine  on  the  picture — "  She  left  our  family  not  less,  I  dare  say,  than  ^Ye 
thousand  pounds,  and  I  believe  she  died  worth  four  times  that  sum  5  but  it  was  divided 
among  the  nearest  of  kin,  which  was  all  fair." 

"  But  her  history,  Mr.  Fairscribe,"  said  I — "  to  judge  from  her  look,  it  must  have 
been  a  melancholy  one." 

"  You  may  say  that,  Mr.  Croftangry.  Melancholy  enough,  and  extraordinary  enough 
too— But,"  added  he,  swallowing  in  haste  a  cup  of  the  tea  which  was  presented  to  him, 
"  I  must  away  to  my  business — we  cannot  be  gowfiing  all  the  morning,  and  telling  old 
stories  all  the  afternoon.  Katie  knows  all  the  outs  and  the  ins  of  cousin  Menie's 
adventures  as  well  as  1  do,  and  when  she  has  given  you  the  particulars,  then  I  am  at 
your  service,  to  condescend  more  articulately  upon  dates  or  particulars." 

Well,  here  was  I,  a  gay  old  bachelor,  left  to  hear  a  love  tale  from  my  young  friend 
Katie  Fairscribe,  who,  when  she  is  not  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  gallants,  at  which  time, 
to  my  thinking,  she  shows  less  to  advantage,  is  as  pretty,  well  behaved,  and  unaffected 
a  girl  as  you  see  tripping  the  new  walks  of  Prince's  Street  or  Heriot  Row.  Old 
bachelorship  so  decided  as  mine  has  its  privileges  in  such  a  tSte-d-tStCy  providing  you 
are,  or  can  seem  for  the  time,  perfectly  good-humoured  and  attentive,  and  do  not  ape  the 
manners  of  your  younger  years,  in  attempting  which  you  will  only  make  yourself 
ridiculous.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  company  of  a  pretty  young 
woman  as  was  desired  by  the  poet,  who  wished  to  sit  beside  liis  mistress — 

•'  As  unconcern'd  as  when 

Her  infant  beauty  could  beget 
Nor  happiness  nor  pain." 
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On  the  contrary,  I  can  look  on  beauty  and  innocence,  as  something  of  which  I  know 
and  esteem  the  value,  without  the  desire  or  hope  to  make  them  my  own.  A  young  lady 
can  afford  to  talk  with  an  old  stager  like  me  without  either  artifice  or  affectation ;  and 
we  may  maintain  a  species  of  friendship,  the  more  tender,  perhaps,  because  we  are  of 
different  sexes,  yet  with  which  that  distinction  has  very  little  to  do. 

Now,  I  hear  my  wisest  and  most  critical  neighbour  remark,  "  Mr.  Croftangry  is  in 
the  way  of  doing  a  foolish  thing.  He  is  well  to  pass — Old  Fairscribe  knows  to  a  penny 
what  he  is  worth,  and  Miss  Katie,  with  all  her  airs,  may  like  the  old  brass  that  buys  the 
new  pan.  I  thought  Mr.  Croftangry  was  looking  very  cadgy  when  he  came  in  to  play 
a  rubber  with  us  last  night.  Poor  gentleman,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him 
make  a  fool  of  himself." 

Spare  your  compassion,  dear  madam,  there  is  not  the  least  danger.  The  beaux  yeux 
de  ma  casette  are  not  brilliant  enough  to  make  amends  for  the  spectacles  which  must 
supply  the  dimness  of  my  own.  I  am  a  little  deaf,  too,  as  you  know  to  your  sorrow 
when  we  are  partners ;  and  if  I  could  get  a  nymph  to  marry  me  with  all  these  imper- 
fections, who  the  deuce  would  marry  Janet  M*Evoy  ?  and  from  Janet  M'Evoy  Chrystal 
Croftangry  will  not  part. 

Miss  Katie  Fairscribe  gave  me  the  tale  of  Menie  Gray  with  much  taste  and 
simplicity,  not  attempting  to  suppress  the  feelings,  whether  of  grief  or  resentment, 
which  justly  and  naturally  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  the  tale.  Her  father 
afterwards  confirmed  the  principal  outlines  of  the  story,  and  furnished  me  with  some 
additional  circumstances,  which  Miss  Katie  had  suppressed  or  forgotten.  Indeed, 
I  have  learned  on  this  occasion,  what  old  Lintot  meant  when  he  told  Pope,  that  he  used 
to  propitiate  the  critics  of  importance,  when  he  had  a  work  in  the  press,  by  now  and 
then  letting  them  see  a  sheet  of  the  blotted  proof,  or  a  few  leaves  of  the  original 
manuscript.  Our  mystery  of  authorship  hath  something  about  it  so  fascinating,  that  if 
you  admit  any  one,  however  little  he  may  previously  have  been  disposed  to  such  studies, 
into  your  confidence,  you  will  find  that  he  considers  himself  as  a  party  interested,  and, 
if  success  follows,  will  think  himself  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  praise. 

The  reader  has  seen  that  no  one  could  have  been  naturally  less  interested  than  was 
my  excellent  friend  Fairscribe  in  my  lucubrations,  when  I  first  consulted  him  on  the 
subject;  but  since  he  has  contributed  a  subject  to  the  work,  he  has  become  a  most 
zealous  coadjutor;  and  half-ashamed,  I  believe,  yet  half-proud  of  the  literary  stock- 
company,  in  which  he  has  got  a  share,  he  never  meets  me  without  jogging  my  elbow, 
and  dropping  some  mysterious  hints,  as,  "  I  am  saying — ^when  will  you  give  us  any 
more  of  yon  ?" — or,  "  Yon's  not  a  bad  narrative — I  like  yon." 

Pray  Heaven  the  reader  may  be  of  his  opinion. 


yif(5^(^^}<;^^{<^^ 


J  HE  exquisitely  beautiful  portrait  which  the  Rambler  has  painted  of  his  friend 
Levett,  well  describes  Gideon  Gray,  and  many  other  village  doctors,  from 
whom  Scotland  reaps  more  benefit,  and  to  whom  she  is  perhaps  more 
ungrateful  than  to  any  other  class  of  men,  excepting  her  school-masters. 
Such  a  rural  man  of  medicine  is  usually  the  inhabitant  of  some  pretty  borough  or 
village,  which  forms  the  central  point  of  his  practice.  But,  besides  attending  to  such 
cases  as  the  village  may  afford,  he  is  day  and  night  at  the  service  of  every  one  who  may 
command  his  assistance  within  a  circle  of  forty  miles  in  diameter,  untraversed  by  roads 
in  many  directions,  and  including  moors,  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes.  For  late  and 
dangerous  journeys  through  an  inaccessible  country  for  services  of  the  most  essential 
kind,  rendered  at  the  expense,  or  risk  at  least,  of  his  own  health  and  life,  the  Scottish 
village  doctor  receives  at  best  a  very  moderate  recompense,  often  one  which  is  totally 
inadequate,  and  very  frequently  Hone  whatever.  He  has  none  of  the  ample  resources 
proper  to  the  brothers  of  the  profession  in  an  English  town.  The  burgesses  of  a 
Scottish  borough  are  rendered,  by  their  limited  means  of  luxury,  inaccessible  to  gout, 
surfeits,  and  all  the  comfortable  chronic  diseases,  which  are  attendant  on  wealth  and 
indolence.  Four  years,  or  so,  of  abstemiousness,  enable  them  to  stand  an  election 
dinner ;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  broken  heads  among  a  score  or  two  of  quiet  electors, 
who  settle  the  business  over  a  table.  There  the  mothers  of  the  state  never  make 
a  point  of  pouring,  in  the  course  of  every  revolving  year,  a  certain  quantity  of  doctor's 
stuff  through  the  bowels  of  their  beloved  children.  Every  old  woman,  from  the  Town- 
head  to  the  Townfit,  can  prescribe  a  dose  of  salts,  or  spread  a  plaster ;  and  it  is  only 
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when  a  fever  or  a  palsj  renders  matters  serious,  that  the  assistance  of  the  doctor  is 
invoked  by  his  neighbours  in  the  borough. 

But  still  the  man  of  science  cannot  complain  of  inactivity  or  want  of  practice.  If  he 
does  not  find  patients  at  his  door,  he  seeks  them  through  a  wide  circle.  Like  the 
ghostly  lover  of  Burger's  Leonora,  he  mounts  at  midnight,  and  traverses  in  darkness, 
paths  which,  to  those  less  accustomed  to  them,  seem  formidable  in  daylight,  through 
straits  where  the  slightest  aberration  would  plunge  him  into  a  morass,  or  throw  him  over 
a  precipice,  on  to  cabins  which  his  horse  might  ride  over  without  knowing  they  lay  in 
his  way,  unless  he  happened  to  fall  through  the  roofs.  When  he  arrives  at  such  a 
stately  termination  of  his  journey,  where  his  services  are  required,  either  to  bring 
a  wretch  into  the  world,  or  prevent  one  from  leaving  it,  the  scene  of  misery  is  often 
such,  that,  far  from  touching  the  hard-saved  shillings  which  are  gratefully  offered  to 
him,  he  bestows  his  medicines  as  well  as  his  attendance — for  charity.  I  have  heard  the 
celebrated  traveller  Mungo  Park,  who  had  experienced  both  courses  of  life,  rather  give 
the  preference  to  travelling  as  a  discoverer  in  Africa,  than  to  wandering  by  night  and 
day  the  wilds  of  his  native  land  in  the  capacity  of  a  country  medical  practitioner. 
He  mentioned  having  once  upon  a  time  rode  forty  miles,  sat  up  all  night,  and  success- 
fully assisted  a  woman  under  influence  of  the  primitive  curse,  for  which  his  sole 
remuneration  was  a  roasted  potato  and  a  draught  of  buttermilk.  But  his  was  not  the 
heart  which  grudged  the  labour  that  relieved  human  misery.  In  short,  there  is  no 
creature  in  Scotland  that  works  harder  and  is  more  poorly  requited  than  the  country 
doctor,  unless  perhaps  it  may  be  his  horse.  Yet  the  horse  is,  and  indeed  must  be, 
hardy,  active,  and  indefatigable,  in  spite  of  a  rough  coat  and  indifferent  condition ; 
and  so  you  will  often  find  in  his  master,  under  an  unpromising  and  blunt  exterior, 
professional  skill  and  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  humanity,  courage,  and  science. 

Mr.  Gideon  Gray,  surgeon  in  the  village  of  Middlemas,  situated  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties  of  Scotland,  led  the  rough,  active,  and  ill-rewarded  course  of  life  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  He  was  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty,  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  of  such  reputation  in  the  medical  world,  that  he  had  been  more  than 
once,  as  opportunities  occurred,  advised  to  exchange  Middlemas  and  its  meagre  circle  of 
practice,  for  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  Scotland,  or  for  Edinburgh  itself.  This  advice 
he  had  always  declined.  He  was  a  plain  blunt  man,  who  did  not  love  restraint,  and 
was  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  that  which  was  exacted  in  polite  society.  He  had 
not  himself  found  out,  nor  had  any  friend  hinted  to  him,  that  a  slight  touch  of  the  cynic, 
in  manner  and  habits,  gives  the  physician,  to  the  common  eye,  an  air  of  authority  which 
greatly  tends  to  enlarge  his  reputation.  Mr.  Gray,  or,  as  the  country  people  called  him, 
Doctor  Gray,  (he  might  hold  the  title  by  diploma  for  what  I  know,  though  he  only 
claimed  the  rank  of  Master  of  Arts,)  had  few  wants,  and  these  were  amply  supplied  by 
a  professional  income  which  generally  approached  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  for  which, 
upon  an  average,  he  travelled  about  ^ye  thousand  miles  on  horseback  in  the  course 
of  the  twelve  months.  Nay,  so  liberally  did  this  revenue  support  himself  and  his 
ponies,  called  Pestle  and  Mortar,  which  he  exercised  alternately,  that  he  took  a  damsel 
to  share  it,  Jean  Watson,  namely,  the  cherry-cheeked  daughter  of  an  honest  farmer, 
who  being  herself  one  of  twelve  children  who  had  been  brought  up  on  an  income  of 
fourscore  pounds  a-year,  never  thought  there  could  be  poverty  in  more  than  double  the 
sum ;  and  looked  on  Gray,  though  now  termed  by  irreverent  youth  the  Old  Doctor,  as  a 
very  advantageous  match.  For  several  years  they  had  no  children,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Doctor  Gray,  who  had  so  often  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  goddess  Lucina,  was  never  to 
invoke  her  in  his  own  behalf.  Yet  his  domestic  roof  was,  on  a  remarkable  occasion, 
decreed  to  be  the  scene  where  the  goddess's  art  was  required. 

Late  of  an  autumn  evening  three  old  women  might  be  observed  plying  their  aged 
limbs  through  the  single  street  of  the  village  at  Middlemas  towards  the  honoured  door. 
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which,  fenced  off  from  the  vulgar  causeway,  was  defended  by  a  broken  paling,  enclosing 
two  slips  of  ground,  half  arable,  half  overrun  with  an  abortive  attempt  at  shrubbery.  The 
door  itself  was  blazoned  with  the  name  of  Gideon  Gray,  M.  A.  Surgeon,  &c.  &c.  Some 
of  the  idle  young  fellows,  who  had  been  a  minute  or  two  before  loitering  at  the  other 
end  of  the  street  before  the  door  of  the  alehouse,  (for  the  pretended  inn  deserved  no 
better  name,)  now  accompanied  the  old  dames  with  shouts  of  laughter,  excited  by  their 
unwonted  agility ;  and  with  bets  on  the  winner,  as  loudly  expressed  as  if  they  had  been 
laid  at  the  starting-post  of  Middlemas  races.  "  Half-a-mutchkin  on  Luckie  Simson ! " 
— "  Auld  Peg  Tamson  against  the  field  I " — "  Mair  speed,  Alison  Jaup,  ye'll  tak  the  wind 
out  of  them  yet!" — "Canny  against  the  hill,  lasses,  or  we  may  have  a  burstern  auld 
carline  amang  ye ! "  These,  and  a  thousand  such  gibes,  rent  the  air,  without  being 
noticed,  or  even  heard,  by  the  anxious  racers,  whose  object  of  contention  seemed  to  be, 
which  should  first  reach  the  Doctor's  door. 

"  Guide  us.  Doctor,  what  can  be  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Gray,  whose  character 
was  that  of  a  good-natured  simpleton ;  "  Here's  Peg  Tamson,  Jean  Simson,  and  Alison 
Jaup,  running  a  race  on  the  hie  street  of  the  burgh  ! " 

The  Doctor,  who  had  but  the  moment  before  hung  his  wet  great-coat  before  the  fire, 
(for  he  was  just  dismounted  from  a  long  journey,)  hastened  down  stairs,  auguring  some 
new  occasion  for  his  services,  and  happy,  that,  from  the  character  of  the  messengers,  it 
was  likely  to  be  within  burgh,  and  not  landward. 

He  had  just  reached  the  door  as  Luckie  Simson,  one  of  the  racers,  arrived  in  the  little 
area  before  it.  She  had  got  the  start,  and  kept  it,  but  at  the  expense,  for  the  time,  of 
her  power  of  utterance;  for  when  she  came  in  presence  of  the  Doctor,  she  stood 
blowing  like  a  grampus,  her  loose  toy  fiying  back  from  her  face,  making  the  most  violent 
efforts  to  speak,  but  without  the  power  of  uttering  a  single  intelligible  word.  Peg 
Thompson  whipped  in  before  her. 

"  The  leddy,  sir,  the  leddy  !" 

"Instant  help,  instant  help!" — screeched  rather  than  uttered,  Alison  Jaup;  while 
Luckie  Simson,  who  had  certainly  won  the  race,  found  words  to  claim  the  prize  which 
had  set  them  all  in  motion. 

"  And  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  recommend  me  to  be  the  sick-nurse ;  I  was  here  to  bring  you 
the  tidings  lang  before  ony  o'  thae  lazy  queans." 

Loud  were  the  counter-protestations  of  the  two  competitors,  and  loud  the  laugh  of  the 
idle  loons  who  listened  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  flyting  fools,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  and  you,  ye  idle  rascals,  if 
I  come  out  among  you."  So  saying,  he  smacked  his  long-lashed  whip  with  great 
emphasis,  producing  much  the  effect  of  the  celebrated  Quos  ego  of  Neptune  in  the  first 
^neid. — "  And  now,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  where,  or  who,  is  this  lady  ?" 

The  question  was  scarce  necessary ;  for  a  plain  carriage,  with  four  horses,  came  at  a 
foot's  pace  towards  the  door  of  the  Doctor's  house,  and  the  old  women,  now  more  at  their 
ease,  gave  the  Doctor  to  understand,  that  the  gentleman  thought  the  accommodation  of 
the  Swan  Inn  totally  unfit  for  his  lady's  rank  and  condition,  and  had,  by  their  advice, 
(each  claiming  the  merit  of  the  suggestion,)  brought  her  here,  to  experience  the  hospitality 
of  the  west  room; — a  spare  apartment,  in  which  Doctor  Gray  occasionally  accommodated 
such  patients,  as  he  desired  to  keep  for  a  space  of  time  under  his  own  eye. 

There  were  two  persons  only  in  the  vehicle.  The  one,  a  gentleman  in  a  riding  dress, 
sprung  out,  and  having  received  from  the  Doctor  an  assurance  that  the  lady  would  receive 
tolerable  accommodation  in  his  house,  he  lent  assistance  to  his  companion  to  leave  the 
carriage,  and  with  great  apparent  satisfaction,  saw  her  safely  deposited  in  a  decent 
sleeping  apartment,  and  under  the  respectable  charge  of  the  Doctor  and  his  lady,  who 
assured  him  once  more  of  every  species  of  attention.  To  bind  their  promise  more  firmly, 
the  stranger  slipped  a  purse  of  twenty  guineas  (for  this  story  chanced  in  the  golden  age) 
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into  the  hand  of  the  Doctor,  as  an  earnest  of  the  most  liberal  recompense,  and  requested 
he  would  spare  no  expense  in  providing  all  that  was  necessary  or  desirable  for  a  person 
in  the  ladj's  condition,  and  for  the  helpless  being  to  whom  she  might  immediately  be 
expected  to  give  birth.  He  then  said  he  would  retire  to  the  inn,  where  he  begged 
a  message  might  instantly  acquaint  him  with  the  expected  change  in  the  lady's  situation. 

'^  She  is  of  rank,"  he  said,  *'  and  a  foreigner ;  let  no  expense  be  spared.  We  designed 
to  have  reached  Edinburgh,  but  were  forced  to  turn  off  the  road  by  an  accident"  Onoe 
more  he  said,  ''  let  no  expense  be  spared,  and  manage  that  she  may  travel  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  That,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  is  past  my  control.  Nature  must  not  be  hurried,  and  she 
avenges  herself  of  every  attempt  to  do  so." 

"  But  art,"  said  the  stranger,  "  can  do  much,"  and  he  proffered  a  second  purse,  which 
seemed  as  heavy  as  the  first. 

"  Art,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  may  be  recompensed,  but  cannot  be  purchased.  You  have 
already  paid  me  more  than  enough  to  take  the  utmost  care  I  can  of  your  lady ;  should 
I  accept  more  money,  it  could  only  be  for  promising,  by  implication  at  least,  what  is 
beyond  my  power  to  perform.  Every  possible  care  shall  be  taken  of  your  lady,  and  that 
affords  the  best  chance  of  her  being  speedily  able  to  travel. — Now,  go  you  to  the  inn,  sir, 
for  I  may  be  instantly  wanted,  and  we  have  not  yet  provided  either  an  attendant  for  the 
lady,  or  a  nurse  for  the  child ;  but  both  shall  be  presently  done." 

"  Yet  a  moment.  Doctor — ^what  languages  do  you  understand?" 

^'  Latin  and  French  I  can  speak  indifferently,  and  so  as  to  be  understood ;  and  I  read 
a  little  Italian." 

'^  But  no  Portuguese  or  Spanish?"  continued  the  stranger. 

«  No,  sir," 

"  That  is  unlucky.  But  you  may  make  her  understand  you  by  means  of  French. 
Take  notice,  you  are  to  comply  with  her  request  in  everything — ^if  you  want  means  to  do 
so,  you  may  apply  to  me." 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  by  what  name  the  lady  is  to  be" 

"  It  is  totally  indifferent,"  said  the  stranger,  interrupting  the  question ;  "  You  shall 
know  it  at  more  leisure." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  ample  cloak  about  him,  turning  himself  half  round  to  assist 
the  operation,  with  an  air  wliich  the  Doctor  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  imitate,  and 
walked  down  the  street  to  the  little  inn.  Here  he  paid  and  dismissed  the  postilions,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  an  apartment,  ordering  no  one  to  be  admitted  till  the  Doctor  should 
call. 

The  Doctor,  when  he  returned  to  his  patient's  apartment,  found  his  wife  in  great 
surprise,  which,  as  is  usual  with  persons  of  her  character,  was  not  unmixed  with  fear 
and  anxiety. 

"  She  cannot  speak  a  word  like  a  Christian  being,"  said  IVirs.  Gray. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  But  she  threeps  to  keep  on  a  black  fause-face,  and  skirls  if  we  offer  to  take  it  away." 

"  Well  then,  let  her  wear  it — What  harm  will  it  do  ?  " 

"  Harm,  Doctor  !     Was  ever  honest  woman  brought  to  bed  with  a  fause-face  on  ?" 

"  Seldom,  perhaps.  But,  Jean,  my  dear,  those  who  are  not  quite  honest  must  be 
brought  to  bed  all  the  same  as  those  who  are,  and  we  are  not  to  endanger  the  poor 
thing's  life  by  contradicting  her  whims  at  present." 

Approaching  the  sick  woman's  bed,  he  observed  that  she  indeed  wore  a  thin  silk  mask, 
of  the  kind  which  do  such  uncommon  service  in  the  elder  comedy ;  such  as  women  of 
rank  still  wore  in  travelling,  but  certainly  never  in  the  situation  of  this  poor  lady.  It 
would  seem  she  had  sustained  importunity  on  the  subject,  for  when  she  saw  the  Doctor, 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  face,  as  if  she  was  afraid  he  would  insist  on  pulling  off  the  vizard. 
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He  hastened  to  say,  in  tolerable  French,  that  her  will  should  be  a  law  to  them  in  every 
respect,  and  that  she  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  wear  the  mask  till  it  was  her  pleasure  to 
lay  it  aside.  She  understood  him ;  for  she  replied,  by  a  very  imperfect  attempt,  in  the 
same  language,  to  express  her  gratitude  for  the  permission,  as  she  seemed  to  regard  it, 
of  retaining  her  disguise. 

The  Doctor  proceeded  to  other  arrangements  ;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  readers 
who  may  love  minute  information,  we  record,  that  Luckie  Simson,  the  first  in  the  race, 
carried  as  a  prize  the  situation  of  sick-nurse  beside  the  delicate  patient;  that  Peg 
Thomson  was  permitted  the  privilege  of  recommending  her  good-daughter.  Bet  Jamieson, 
to  be  wet-nurse ;  and  an  oe,  or  grandchild,  of  Luckie  Jaup  was  hired  to  assist  in  the 
increased  drudgery  of  the  family ;  the  Doctor  thus,  like  a  practised  minister,  dividing 
among  his  trusty  adherents  such  good  things  as  fortune  placed  at  his  disposal. 

About  one  in  the  morning  the  Doctor  made  his  appearance  at  the  Swan  Inn,  and 
acquainted  the  stranger  gentleman,  that  he  wished  him  joy  of  being  the  father  of  a  healthy 
boy,  and  that  the  mother  was,  in  the  usual  phrase,  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

The  stranger  heard  the  news  with  seeming  satisfaction,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  He 
must  be  christened,  Doctor !  he  must  be  christened  instantly  I" 

"  There  can  be  no  hurry  for  that,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  We  think  otherwise,"  said  the  stranger,  cutting  his  argument  short.  "  I  am 
a  Catholic,  Doctor,  and  as  I  may  be  obliged  to  leave  this  place  before  the  lady  is  able 
to  travel,  I  desire  to  see  my  child  received  into  the  pale  of  the  Church.  There  is, 
I  understand,  a  Catholic  priest  in  this  wretched  place?" 

"  There  is  a  Catholic  gentleman,  sir,  Mr.  Goodriche,  who  is  reported  to  be  in  orders." 

"  I  commend  your  caution.  Doctor,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too 
positive  on  any  subject.    I  will  bring  that  same  Mr.  Gk>odriche  to  your  house  to-morrow." 

Gray  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "I  am  a  Presbyterian  Protestant,  sir,"  he  said,  "a 
friend  to  the  constitution  as  established  in  Church  and  State,  as  I  have  a  good  right, 
having  drawn  his  Majesty's  pay,  God  bless  him,  for  four  years,  as  surgeon's  mate  in  the 
Cameronian  regiment,  as  my  regimental  Bible  and  commission  can  testify.  But  although 
I  be  bound  especially  to  abhor  all  trafficking  or  trinketing  with  Papists,  yet  I  will  not 
stand  in  tlie  way  of  a  tender  conscience.  Sir,  you  may  call  with  Mr.  Goodriche,  when 
you  please,  at  my  house ;  and  undoubtedly,  you  being,  as  I  suppose,  the  father  of  the  child, 
you  will  arrange  matters  as  you  please ;  only,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  thought  an  abettor 
or  countenancer  of  any  part  of  the  Popish  ritual." 

"  Enough,  sir,"  said  the  stranger  haughtily,  "  we  understand  each  other." 

The  next  day  he  appeared  at  the  Doctor's  house  wnth  Mr.  Goodriche,  and  two  persons 
understood  to  belong  to  that  reverend  gentleman's  communion.  The  party  were  shut 
up  in  an  apartment  with  the  infant,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  solemnity  of  baptism 
was  administered  to  the  unconscious  being,  thus  strangely  launched  upon  the  world. 
When  the  priest  and  witnesses  had  retired,  the  strange  gentleman  informed  Mr.  Gray, 
that,  as  the  lady  had  been  pronounced  unfit  for  travelling  for  several  days,  he  was 
himself  about  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  but  would  return  thither  in  the  space  of  ten 
days,  when  he  hoped  to  find  his  companion  able  to  leave  it. 

"  And  by  what  name  are  we  to  call  the  child  and  mother  ?" 

"  The  infant's  name  is  Richard." 

"But  it  must  have  some  sirname — so  must  the  lady — She  cannot  reside  in  my  hotlse, 
yet  be  without  a  name." 

"  Call  them  by  the  name  of  your  town  here — Middlemas,  I  think  it  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Middleman  is  the  name  of  the  mother,  and  "Richard  Middlemas  of  the 
child — and  I  am  Matthew  Middlemas,  at  your  service.  This,"  he  continued,  "will 
provide  Mrs.  ^Middlemas  in  every  thing  she  may  wish  to  possess— or  assist  her  in  case 
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of  accidents.''    With  that  he  placed  £100  in  Mr.  Gray's  hand,  who  rather  scrupled 
receiving  it>  saying,  "  He  supposed  the  lady  was  qualified  to  be  her  own  purse-bearer." 

"  The  worst  in  the  world,  I  assure  you.  Doctor,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  K  she  wished 
to  change  that  piece  of  paper,  she  would  scarce  know  how  many  guineas  she  should 
receive  for  it.  No,  Mr.  Gray,  I  assure  you  you  will  find  Mrs.  Middleton — Middlemas — 
what  did  I  call  her — as  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  as  any  one  you  have  met 
with  in  your  practice :  So  you  will  please  to  be  her  treasurer  and  administrator  for  the 
time,  as  for  a  patient  that  is  incapable  to  look  after  her  own  affairs." 

This  was  spoke,  as  it  struck  Dr.  Gray,  in  rather  a  haughty  and  supercilious  manner. 
The  words  intimated  nothing  in  themselves,  more  than  the  same  desire  of  preserving 
incognito,  which  might  be  gathered  from  all  the  rest  of  the  stranger's  conduct ;  but  the 
manner  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  not  a  person  to  be  questioned  by  any  one — ^what  I  say 
must  be  received  without  comment,  how  little  soever  you  may  believe  or  understand  it." 
It  strengthened  Gray  in  his  opinion,  that  he  had  before  him  a  case  either  of  seduction,  or 
of  private  marriage,  betwixt  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank ;  and  the  whole  bearing, 
both  of  the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  confirmed  his  suspicions.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  troublesome  or  inquisitive,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  lady  wore  no 
marriage-ring ;  and  her  deep  sorrow,  and  perpetual  tremor,  seemed  to  indicate  an  un- 
happy creature,  who  had  lost  the  protection  of  parents,  without  acquiring  a  legitimate 
right  to  that  of  a  husband.  He  was  therefore  somewhat  anxious  when  Mr.  Middlemas, 
after  a  private  conference  of  some  length  with  the  lady,  bade  him  farewelL  It  is  true, 
he  assured  him  of  his  return  within  ten  days,  being  the  very  shortest  space  which  Gray 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  assign  for  any  prospect  of  the  lady  being  moved  with  safety. 

"  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  he  will  return,"  said  Gray  to  himself,  "  but  there  is  too  much 
mystery  about  all  this,  for  the  matter  being  a  plain  and  well-meaning  transaction.  If 
he  intends  to  treat  this  poor  thing,  as  many  a  poor  girl  has  been  used  before,  I  hope  that 
my  house  will  not  be  the  scene  in  which  he  chooses  to  desert  her.  The  leaving  the 
money  has  somewhat  a  suspicious  aspect,  and  looks  as  if  my  friend  were  in  the  act  of 
making  some  compromise  with  his  conscience.  Well — I  must  hope  the  best.  Meantime, 
my  path  plainly  is  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  poor  lady's  benefit." 

Mr.  Gray  visited  his  patient  shortly  after  Mr.  Middlemas's  departure — as  soon,  indeed, 
as  he  could  be  admitted.  He  found  her  in  violent  agitation.  Gray's  experience  dictated 
the  best  mode  of  relief  and  tranquillity.  He  caused  her  infant  to  be  brought  to  her. 
She  wept  over  it  for  a  long  time,  and  the  violence  of  her  agitation  subsided  under  the 
influence  of  parental  feelings,  which,  from  her  appearance  of  extreme  youth,  she  must 
have  experienced  for  the  first  time. 

The  observant  physician  could,  after  this  paroxysm,  remark  that  his  patient's  mind 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  computing  the  passage  of  the  time,  and  anticipating  the  period 
when  the  return  of  her  husband — ^if  husband  he  was — might  be  expected.  She  con- 
sulted almanacks,  enquired  concerning  distances,  though  so  cautiously  as  to  make  it 
evident  she  desired  to  give  no  indication  of  the  direction  of  her  companion's  journey,  and 
repeatedly  compared  her  watch  with  those  of  others ;  exercising,  it  was  evident,  all  that 
delusive  species  of  mental  arithmetic  by  which  mortals  attempt  to  accelerate  the  passage 
of  Time  while  they  calculate  his  progress.  At  other  times  she  wept  anew  over  her  child, 
which  was  by  all  judges  pronounced  as  goodly  an  infant  as  needed  to  be  seen ;  and  Gray 
sometimes  observed  that  she  murmured  sentences  to  the  unconscious  infant,  not  only  the 
words,  but  the  very  sound  and  accents  of  which  were  strange  to  him,  and  which,  in 
particular,  he  knew  not  to  be  Portuguese. 

Mr.  Goodriche,  the  Catholic  priest,  demanded  access  to  her  upon  one  occasion.  She 
at  first  declined  his  visit,  but  afterwards  received  it,  under  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  he 
might  have  news  from  Mr.  Middlemas,  as  he  called  himself.  The  interview  was  a  very 
short  one,  and  the  priest  left  the  lady's  apartment  in  displeasure,  which  his  prudence 
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could  scarce  disguise  from  Mr.  Gray.  He  never  returned,  although  the  lady's  condition 
would  have  made  his  attentions  and  consolations  necessary,  had  she  been  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Our  Doctor  began  at  length  to  suspect  his  fair  guest  was  a  Jewess,  who  had  yielded 
up  her  person  and  affections  to  one  of  a  different  religion  ;  and  the  peculiar  style  of  her 
beautiful  countenance  went  to  enforce  this  opinion.  The  circumstance  made  no  difference 
to  Gray,  who  saw  only  her  distress  and  desolation,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  both  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  was,  however,  desirous  to  conceal  it  from  his  wife,  and  the 
others  around  the  sick  person,  whose  prudence  and  liberality  of  thinking  might  be  more 
justly  doubted.  He  therefore  so  regulated  her  diet,  that  she  could  not  be  either  offended, 
or  brought  under  suspicion,  by  any  of  the  articles  forbidden-  by  the  Mosaic  law  being 
presented  to  her.  In  other  respects  than  what  concerned  her  health  or  convenience,  he 
had  but  little  intercourse  with  her. 

The  space  passed  within  which  the  stranger's  return  to  the  borough  had  been  so 
anxiously  expected  by  his  female  companion.  The  disappointment  occasioned  by  his  non- 
arrival  was  manifested  in  the  convalescent  by  inquietude  which  was  at  first  mingled 
with  peevishness,  and  afterwards  with  doubt  and  fear.  When  two  or  three  days  had 
passed  without  message  or  letter  of  any  kind.  Gray  himself  became  anxious,  both  on  his 
own  account  and  the  poor  lady's,  lest  the  stranger  should  have  actually  entertained  the 
idea  of  deserting  this  defenceless  and  probably  injured  woman.  He  longed  to  have  some 
communication  with  her,  which  might  enable  him  to  judge  what  enquiries  could  be  made, 
or  what  else  was  most  fitting  to  be  done.  But  so  imperfect  was  the  poor  young  woman's 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  perhaps  so  unwilling  she  herself  to  throw  any 
light  on  her  situation,  that  every  attempt  of  this  kind  proved  abortive.  When  Gray 
asked  questions  concerning  any  subject  which  appeared  to  approach  to  explanation,  he 
observed  she  usually  an3wered  him  by  shaking  her  head,  in  token  of  not  understanding 
what  he  said ;  at  otiier  times  by  silence  and  with  tears,  and  sometimes  referring  him  to 
Monsieur, 

For  Monsieur's  arrival,  then.  Gray  began  to  become  very  impatient,  as  that  which 
alone  could  put  an  end  to  a  disagreeable  species  of  mystery,  which  the  good  company  of 
the  borough  began  now  to  make  the  principal  subject  of  their  gossip ;  some  blaming  Gray 
for  taking  foreign  landloupers*  into  his  liouse,  on  the  subject  of  whose  morals  the  most 
serious  doubts  might  be  entertained ;  others  envying  the  "  bonny  hand"  the  doctor  was 
like  to  make  of  it,  by  having  disposal  of  the  wealthy  stranger's  travelling  funds ;  a 
circumstance  which  could  not  be  well  concealed  from  the  public,  when  the  honest  man's 
expenditure  for  trifling  articles  of  luxury  came  far  to  exceed  its  ordinary  bounds. 

The  conscious  probity  of  the  honest  Doctor  enabled  him  to  despise  this  sort  of  tittle- 
tattle,  though  the  secret  knowledge  of  its  existence  could  not  be  agreeable  to  him.  He 
went  his  usual  rounds  with  his  usual  perseverance,  and  waited  with  patience  until  time 
should  throw  light  on  the  subject  and  history  of  his  lodger.  It  was  now  the  fourth  week 
after  her  confinement,  and  the  recovery  of  the  stranger  might  be  considered  as  perfect,  when 
Gray,  returning  from  one  of  his  ten-mile  visits,  saw  a  post-chaise  and  four  hors^  at  the 
door.  "  This  man  has  returned,"  he  said,  "  and  my  suspicions  have  done  him  less  than 
justice."  With  that  he  spurred  his  horse,  a  signal  which  the  trusty  steed-obeyed  the 
more  readily,  as  its  progress  was  in  the  direction  of  the  stable  door.  But  when, 
dismounting,  the  Doctor  hurried  into  his  own  house,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  the  departure 
as  well  as  the  arrival  of  this  distressed  lady  was  destined  to  bring  confusion  to  his 
peaceful  dwelling.  Several  idlers  had  assembled  about  his  door,  and  two  or  three 
had  impudently  thrust  themselves  forward  almost  into  the  passage,  to  listen  to  a  confused 
altercation  which  was  heard  from  within. 

The  Doctor  hastened  forward,  the  foremost  of  the  intruders  retreating  in  confusion  on 
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his  approach,  while  he  caught  the  tones  of  his  wife's  voice,  raised  to  a  pitch  which  he 
knew,  by  experience,  boded  no  good ;  for  Mrs.  Gray,  good-humoured  and  tractable  in 
general,  could  sometimes  perform  the  high  part  in  a  matrimonial  duet.  Having  much 
more  confidence  in  his  wife's  good  intentions  than  her  prudence,  he  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
into  the  parlour,  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  Here  he  found  his  helpmate  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  militia  of  the  sick  lady's  apartment,  that  is,  wet  nurse,  and  sick 
nurse,  and  girl  of  all  work,  engaged  in  violent  dispute  with  two  strangers.  The  one 
was  a  dark-featured  elderly  man,  with  an  eye  of  much  sharpness  and  severity  of 
expression,  which  now  seemed  partly  quenched  by  a  mixture  of  grief  and  mortification. 
The  other,  who  appeared  actively  sustaining  the  dispute  with  Mi-s.  Gray,  was  a  stout, 
bold-looking,  hard-faced  person,  armed  with  pistols,  of  which  he  made  rather  an 
unnecessary  and  ostentatious  display. 

"  Here  is  my  husband,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  for  she  had  the 
grace  to  believe  the  Doctor  one  of  the  greatest  men  living, — "  Here  is  the  Doctor — ^let 
us  see  what  you  will  say  now." 

"  Why  just  what  I  said  before,  ma'am,"  answered  the  man,  "  which  is,  that  my  warrant 
must  be  obeyed.     It  is  regular,  ma'am,  regular." 

So  saying,  he  struck  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  against  a  paper  which  he  held 
towards  Mrs.  Gray  with  his  left 

"  Address  yourself  to  me,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  seeing  that  he  ought  to 
lose  no  time  in  removing  the  cause  into  the  proper  court.  "  I  am  the  master  of  this 
house,  sir,  and  I  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  this  visit." 

"  My  business  is  soon  told,"  said  the  man.  "  I  am  a  king's  messenger,  and  this  lady 
has  treated  me  as  if  I  was  a  baron-bailie's  officer." 

"  That  is  not  the  question,  sir,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  If  you  are  a  king's  messenger, 
where  is  your  warrant,  and  what  do  you  propose  to  do  here  ? "  At  the  same  time  he 
whispered  the  little  wench  to  call  Mr.  Law  ford,  the  town-clerk,  to  come  thither  as  fast 
as  he  possibly  could.  The  good-daughter  of  Peg  Thomson  started  oflf  with  an  activity 
worthy  of  her  mother-in-law. 

"  There  is  my  warrant,"  said  the  official,  "  and  you  may  satisfy  yourself." 

"  The  shameless  loon  dare  not  tell  the  Doctor  his  errand,"  said  Mrs.  Gray  exultingly. 

"  A  bonny  errand  it  is,"  said  old  Lucky  Simson,  "  to  carry  away  a  lying-in  woman  as 
a  gled*  would  do  a  clocking-hen." 

"  A  woman  no  a  month  delivered" — echoed  the  nurse  Jamieson. 

"  Twenty-four  days  eight  hours  and  seven  minutes  to  a  second,"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

The  doctor  having  looked  over  the  warrant,  which  was  regular,  began  to  be  afraid 
that  the  females  of  his  family,  in  their  zeal  for  defending  the  character  of  their  sex,  might 
be  stirred  up  into  some  sudden  fit  of  mutiny,  and  therefore  commanded  them  to  be  silent. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  warrant  for  arresting  the  bodies  of  Richard  Tresliam,  and  of 
Zilia  de  Mon9ada,  on  account  of  high  treason.  Sir,  I  have  served  his  Majesty,  and  this 
is  not  a  house  in  which  traitors  are  harboured.  I  know  notliing  of  any  of  these  two 
persons,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  even  their  names." 

"  But  the  lady  whom  you  have  received  into  your  family,"  said  the  messenger,  "  is 
Zilia  de  Mon^ada,  and  here  stands  her  father,  Matthias  de  Mongada,  who  will  make  oath 
to  it." 

"If  this  be  true,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  looking  towards  the  alleged  officer,  "you  have  taken 
a  singular  duty  on  you.  It  is  neither  my  habit  to  deny  my  own  actions,  nor  to  oppase 
the  laws  of  the  land.  There  is  a  lady  in  this  house  slowly  re<JOvering  from  confinement, 
having  become  under  this  roof  the  mother  of  a  healthy  child.  If  she  be  the  person 
described  in  this  warrant,  and  this  gentleman's  daughter,  I  must  surrender  her  to  tlie 
laws  of  the  country." 

•  Or  Kite. 
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Here  the  Esculapian  militia  were  once  more  in  motion. 

"  Surrender,  Dr.  Gray !  It's  a  shame  to  liear  you  speak,  and  you  that  lives  by  women 
and  weans,  abune  your  other  means  !"  so  exclaimed  his  fair  better  part. 

"  I  wonder  to  hear  the  Doctor  !"— said  the  younger  nurse ;  "  there's  no  a  wife  in  the 
town  would  believe  it  o'  him." 

"  I  aye  thought  the  Doctor  was  a  man  till  this  moment,"  said  Luckie  Simson  ;  "  but 
I  believe  him  now  to  be  an  auld  wife,  little  baulder  than  mysell ;  and  I  dinna  wonder 
now  that  poor  Mrs.  Gray" 

"  Hold  your  peace,  you  foolish  woman,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Do  you  think  this 
business  is  not  bad  enough  already,  that  you  are  making  it  worse  with  your  senseless 
claver?* — Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  sad  case.  Here  is  a  warrant  for  a  high  crime 
against  a  poor  creature,  who  is  little  fit  to  be  removed  from  one  house  to  another,  much 
more  dragged  to  a  prison.  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  think  the  execution  of  this  arrest 
may  cause  her  death.  It  is  your  business,  sir,  if  you  be  really  her  father,  to  consider 
what  you  can  do  to  soften  this  matter,  rather  than  drive  it  on." 

"  Better  death  than  dishonour,"  replied  the  stem-looking  old  man,  ^vith  a  Toice  as 
harsh  as  his  aspect ;  "  and  you,  messenger,"  he  continued,  "  look  what  you  do,  and 
execute  the  warrant  at  your  peril." 

"  You  hear,"  said  the  man,  appealing  to  the  Doctor  himself,  "  I  must  have  immediate 
access  to  the  lady." 

"  In  a  lucky  time,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  "  here  comes  the  town  clerk. — You  are  very 
welcome,  Mr.  Lawford.  Your  opinion  here  is  much  wanted  as  a  man  of  law,  as  well  as 
of  sense  and  humanity.     I  was  never  more  glad  to  see  you  in  all  my  life." 

He  then  rapidly  stated  the  case ;  and  the  messenger,  understanding  the  new-comer  to 
be  a  man  of  some  authority,  again  exhibited  his  warrant. 

"  This  is  a  very  sufficient  and  valid  warrant.  Dr.  Gray,"  replied  the  man  of  law. 
"  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  disposed  to  make  oath,  that  instant  removal  would  be  un- 
favourable to  the  lady's  health,  unquestionably  she  must  remain  here,  suitably  guarded." 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  act  of  locomotion  which  I  am  afraid  of,"  said  the 
surgeon ;  **  but  I  am  free  to  depone,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  the  shame  and  fear  of 
her  father's  anger,  and  the  sense  of  the  affront  of  such  an  arrest,  with  terror  for  its 
consequences,  may  occivsion  violent  and  dangerous  illness — even  death  itself." 

"  The  father  must  see  the  daughter,  though  they  may  have  quarrelled,"  said  Mr.  Law- 
ford  ;  "  the  officer  of  justice  must  execute  his  warrant  though  it  should  frighten  the 
criminal  to  deatli ;  these  evils  are  only  contingent,  not  direct  and  immediate 
consequences.  You  must  give  up  the  lady,  Mr.  Gray,  though  your  hesitation  is  very 
natural." 

"  At  least,  Mr.  Lawford,  I  ought  to  be  certain  that  the  person  in  my  house  is  the  party 
they  search  for." 

"  Admit  me  to  her  apartment,"  replied  the  man  whom  the  messenger  termed  Mon^ada. 

The  messenger,  whom  the  presence  of  Lawford  had  made  something  more  placid, 
began  to  become  impudent  once  more.  He  hoped,  he  said,  by  means  of  his  female 
prisoner,  to  acquire  the  information  necessary  to  apprehend  the  more  guilty  person.  If 
more  delays  were  thrown  in  his  way,  that  information  might  come  too  late,  and  he  would 
make  all  who  were  accessary  to  such  delay  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  "  though  I  were  to  be  brought  to  the  gallows  for  it,  protest, 
that  this  course  may  be  the  murder  of  my  patient. — Can  bail  not  be  taken,  Mr.  Lawford  ?" 

"  Not  in  cases  of  high  treason,"  said  the  official  person ;  and  then  continued  in  a  con- 
fidential tone,  "  Come,  Mr.  Gray,  we  all  know  you  to  be  a  person  well  affected  to  our 
Royal  Sovereign  King  George  and  the  Government ;  but  you  must  not  push  this  too  far, 
lest  you  bring  yourself  into  trouble,  which  every  body  in  Middlemas  would  be  sorr}'  for. 

*  Tattling. 
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The  forty-five  has  not  been  so  far  gone  by,  but  we  can  remember  enough  of  warrants  of 
high  treason — ay,  and  ladies  of  quality  committed  upon  such  charges.  But  they  were 
all  favourably  dealt  with — Lady  Ogilvy,  Lady  Macintosh,  Flora  Macdonald,  and  all. 
No  doubt  this  gentleman  knows  wliat  he  is  doing,  and  has  assurances  of  the  young  lady's 
safety — So  you  must  just  jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  by,  as  we  say." 

"  Follow  me,  then,  gentleman,"  said  Gideon,  "  and  you  shall  see  the  young  lady ;"  and 
then,  his  strong  features  working  with  emotion  at  anticipation  of  the  distress  which  he 
was  aliout  to  inflict,  he  led  the  way  up  the  small  staircase,  and  opening  the  door,  said  to 
Mon^ada  who  had  followed  him,  "  This  is  your  daughter's  only  place  of  refuge,  in  which 
I  am,  alas  I  too  weak  to  be  her  protector.    Enter,  sir,  if  your  conscience  will  permit  you." 

The  stranger  turned  on  him  a  scowl,  into  which  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  willingly 
have  thrown  the  power  of  the  fabled  basilisk.  Then  stepping  proudly  forward,  he 
stalked  into  the  room.  He  was  followed  by  Lawford  and  Gray  at  a  little  distance.  The 
messenger  remained  in  the  doorway.  The  unhappy  young  woman  had  heard  the  dis- 
turbance, and  guessed  the  cause  too  truly.  It  is  possible  she  might  even  have  seen  the 
strangers  on  their  descent  from  the  carriage.  When  they  entered  the  room,  she  was  on 
her  knees,  beside  an  easy  chair,  her  face  in  a  silk  wrapper  that  was  hung  over  it.  The 
man  called  Mon9ada  uttered  a  single  word ;  by  the  accent  it  might  have  been  something 
equivalent  to  wretch;  but  none  knew  its  import.  The  female  gave  a  convulsive  shudder, 
such  as  tliat  by  which  a  half-dying  soldier  is  affected  on  receiving  a  second  wound.    But, 


without  minding  her  emotion,  Mon9ada  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  with  little  gentleness 
raised  her  to  her  feet,  on  which  she  seemed  to  stand  only  because  she  was  supported  by 
his  strong  grasp.  He  then  pulled  from  her  face  the  mask  which  she  had  hitherto  worn. 
The  poor  creature  still  endeavoured  to  shroud  her  face,  by  covering  it  with  her  left  hand,  as 
the  manner  in  which  she  was  held  prevented  her  from  using  the  aid  of  the  right.     With 
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little  effort  her  father  secured  that  hand  also,  which  indeed,  was  of  itself  far  too  little  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  showed  her  beautiful  face,  burning  with  blushes 
and  covered  with  tears. 

"  You,  Alcalde,  and  you,  Surgeon,"  he  said  to  Lawford  and  Gray,  with  a  foreign 
action  and  accent,  "  this  woman  is  my  daughter,  the  same  Zilia  Mon9ada  who  is  signaled 
in  that  protocol.    Make  way,  and  let  me  carry  her  where  her  crimes  may  be  atoned  for." 

"  Are  you  that  person's  daughter?"  said  Lawford  to  the  lady. 

*^  She  understands  no  English,"  said  Gray ;  and  addressing  his  patient  in  French, 
conjured  her  to  let  him  know  whether  she  was  that  man's  daughter  or  not,  assuring  her 
of  protection  if  the  fact  were  otherwise.  The  answer  was  murmured  faintly,  but  was 
too  distinctly  intelligible — "  He  was  her  father." 

All  farther  title  of  interference  seemed  now  ended.  The  messenger  arrested  his 
prisoner,  and,  with  some  delicacy,  required  the  assistance  of  the  females  to  get  her  con- 
veyed to  the  carriage  in  waiting. 

Gray  again  interfered. — "  You  will  not,"  he  said,  "  separate  the  mother  and  the 
infant?" 

Zilia  de  Mon9ada  heard  the  question,  (which,  being  addressed  to  the  father.  Gray  had 
inconsiderately  uttered  in  French,)  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  recalled  to  her  recollection  the 
existence  of  the  helpless  creature  to  which  she  had  given  birth,  forgotten  for  a  moment 
amongst  the  accumulated  horrors  of  her  father's  presence.  She  uttered  a  shriek, 
expressing  poignant  grief,  and  turned  her  eyes  on  her  father  with  the  most  intense 
supplication. 

"  To  the  parish  with  the  bastard!" — said  Mon9ada;  while  the  helpless  mother  sunk 
lifeless  into  the  arms  of  the  females,  who  had  now  gathered  round  her. 

"  That  will  not  pass,  sir,"  said  Gideon.—"  If  you  are  father  to  that  lady,  you  must 
be  grandfather  to  the  helpless  child ;  and  you  must  settle  in  some  manner  for  its  future 
provision,  or  refer  us  to  some  responsible  person." 

Mon9ada  lo(^ed  towards  Lawford,  who  expressed  himself  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of 
what  Gray  said. 

"  I  object  not  to  pay  for  whatever  the  wretched  child  may  require,"  said  he  ;  "  and  if 
you,  sir,"  addressing  Gray,  "  choose  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  breed  him  up,  you  shall 
have  what  will  better  your  living." 

The  Doctor  was  about  to  refuse  a  charge  so  uncivilly  offered ;  but  afker  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  replied,  "  I  think  so  indifferently  of  the  proceedings  I.have  witnessed,  and 
of  those  concerned  in  them,  that  if  the  mother  desires  that  I  should  retain  the  charge  of 
this  child,  I  will  not  refuse  to  do  so." 

Mon9ada  spoke  to  his  danghter,  who  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  her  swoon, 
in  the  same  language  in  which  he  had  first  addressed  her.  The  propositon  which  he  made 
seemed  highly  acceptable,  as  she  started  from  the  arms  of  the  females,  and,  advancing  to 
Gray,  seized  his  hand,  kissed  it,  bathed  it  in  her  tears,  and  seemed  reconciled,  even  in 
parting  with  her  child,  by  the  consideration,  that  the  infant  was  to  remain  under  his 
guardianship. 

"  Good,  kind  man,"  she  said  in  her  indifferent  French,  "  you  have  saved  both  mother 
and  child." 

The  father,  meanwhile,  with  mercantile  deliberation,  placed  in  Mr.  Lawford's  hands 
notes  and  bills  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  stated  was  to  be  vested  for 
the  child's  use,  and  advanced  in  such  portions  as  his  board  and  education  might  require. 
In  the  event  of  any  correspondence  on  his  account  being  necessary,  as  in  case  of 
death  or  the  like,  he  directed  that  communication  should  be  made  to  Signer  Matthias 
Mon9ada,  under  cover  to  a  certain  banking  house  in  London. 

"  But  beware,"  he  said  to  Gray,  "  how  you  trouble  me  about  these  concerns,  unless  in 
case  of  absolute  necessity." 
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"  You  need  not  fear,  sir,"  replied  Gray ;  "  I  have  seen  nothing  to-day  which  can 
induce  me  to  desire  a  more  intimate  correspondence  with  you  than  may  be  indispensable.*' 
While  Lawford  drew  up  a  proper  minute  of  this  transaction,  by  which  he  himself  and 
Gray  were  named  trustees  for  the  child,  Mr.  Gray  attempted  to  restore  to  the  lady  the 
balance  of  the  considerable  sum  of  money  which  Tresham  (if  such  was  his  real  name) 
had  formally  deposited  with  him.  With  every  species  of  gesture,  by  which  hands,  eyes, 
and  even  feet,  could  express  rejection,  as  well  as  in  her  own  broken  French,  she  repelled 
the  proposal  of  reimbursement,  while  she  intreated  that  Gray  would  consider  the  money 
as  his  own  property ;  and  at  the  same  time  forced  upon  him  a  ring  set  with  brilliants, 
which  seemed  of  considerable  value.  The  father  then  spoke  to  her  a  few  stem  words, 
which  she  heard  with  an  air  of  mingled  agony  and  submission. 

*^  I  have  given  her  a  few  minutes  to  see  and  weep  over  the  miserable  being  which  has 
been  the  seal  of  her  dishonour,"  said  the  stem  father.  "  Let  us  retire  and  leave  her 
alone. — You,"  to  the  messenger,  "  watch  the  door  of  the  room  on  the  outside." 

Gray,  Lawford,  and  Mon9ada,  retired  to  the  parlour  accordingly,  where  they  waited  in 
silence,  each  busied  with  his  own  reflections,  till,  within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  they 
received  information  that  the  lady  was  ready  to  depart. 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  Mon9ada ;  "  I  am  glad  she  has  yet  sense  enough  left  to  submit 
,  to  that  which  needs  must  be." 
.  So  saying,  he  ascended  the  stair,  and  returned  leading  down  his  daughter,  now  again 
■  masked  and  veiled.  As  she  passed  Gray,  she  uttered  the  words — "  My  child,  my  child  1" 
in  a  tone  of  unutterable  anguish ;  then  entered  the  carriage,  which  was  drawn  up  as 
close  to  the  door  of  the  doctor's  house  as  the  little  enclosure  would  permit.  The  mes- 
senger, mounted  on  a  led  horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  servant  and  assistant,  followed  the 
carriage,  which  drove  rapidly  ofP,  taking  the  road  which  leads  to  Edinburgh.  All  who 
had  witnessed  this  strange  scene,  now  departed  to  make  their  conjectures,  and  some  to 
count  their  gains ;  for  money  had  been  distributed  among  the  females  who  had  attended 
on  the  lady,  with  so  much  liberality,  as  considerably  to  reconcile  them  to  the  breach  of 
the  rights  of  womanhood  inflicted  by  the  precipitate  removal  of  the  patient. 
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last  cloud  of  dust  which  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  had  raised  was 
^  dissipated,  when  dinner,  which  claims  a  share  of  human  thoughts  even  in  the 
^^tlli*^^  midst  of  the  most  marvellous  and  affecting  incidents,  recurred  to  those  of 
^  Mrs.  Gray. 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,  you  will  stand  glowering  out  of  the  window  till  some  other  patient 
calls  for  you,  and  then  have  to  set  off  without  your  dinner ; — and  I  hope  Mr.  Lawford 
will  take  pot-luck  with  us,  for  it  is  just  his  own  hour ;  and  indeed  we  had  something 
rather  better  than  ordinary  for  this  poor  lady — lamb  and  spinage,  and  a  veal  Floren- 
tine." 

The  surgeon  started  as  from  a  dream,  and  joined  in  his  wife's  hospitable  request,  to 
which  Lawford  willingly  assented. 

We  will  suppose  the  meal  finished,  a  bottle  of  old  and  generous  Antigua  upon  the 
table,  and  a  modest  little  punch-bowl,  judiciously  replenished  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Doctor  and  his  guest.  Their  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  strange  scene 
which  they  had  witnessed,  and  the  Town-clerk  took  considerable  merit  for  his  presence 
of  mind. 

"  I  am  thinking,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  you  might  have  brewed  a  bitter  browst  to  your- 
self if  I  had  not  come  in  as  I  did." 

"  Troth,  and  it  might  very  well  so  be,"  answered  Gray ;  "  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
when  I  saw  yonder  fellow  vapouring  with  his  pistols  among  the  women-folk  in  my  own 
house,  the  old  Cameronian  spirit  began  to  rise  in  me,  and  little  thing  would  have  made 
me  cleek  to  the  poker." 

"  Hoot,  hoot !  that  would  never  have  done.  Na,  na,"  said  the  man  of  law,  "  this 
was  a  case  where  a  little  prudence  was  worth  all  the  pistols  and  pokers  in  the  world." 

"  And  that  was  just  what  I  thought  when  I  sent  to  you,  Clerk  Lawford,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  A  wiser  man  be  could  not  have  called  on  to  a  difficult  case,"  added  Mrs.  Gray,  as 
slie  sat  with  her  work  at  a  little  distance  from  the  table. 
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"  Thanks  t'ye,  and  here's  t'je,  my  good  neighbour,"  answered  the  scribe;  **will  yoa 
not  let  me  help  you  to  another  glass  of  punch,  Mrs. Gray?"  This  being  declined,  he 
proceeded.  "  I  am  jalousing  that  the  messenger  and  his  warrant  were  just  brought  in 
to  prevent  any  opposition.  Ye  saw  how  quietly  he  behaved  after  I  had  laid  down  the 
law — 1*11  never  believe  the  lady  is  in  any  risk  from  him.  But  the  father  is  a  dour 
chield ;  depend  upon  it,  he  has  bred  up  tlie  young  filly  on  the  curb-i'ein,  and  that  has 
made  the  poor  thing  start  oflf  the  course.  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  he  took  her 
abroad,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent." 

"  Hardly,"  replied  Doctor  Gray,  "  if  it  be  true,  as  I  suspect,  that  both  the  father  and 
daughter  are  of  the  Jewish  persuasion." 

"  A  Jew  !"  said  Mrs.  Gray;  "  and  have  I  been  taking  a*  this  fyke  about  a  Jew  ? — ^I 
thought  she  seemed  to  gie  a  scunner  at  the  eggs  and  bacon  that  Nurse  Simson  spoke 
about  to  her.  But  I  thought  Jews  had  aye  had  lang  beards,  and  yon  man's  face  is  just 
like  one  of  our  ain  folk's — I  have  seen  the  Doctor  with  a  langer  beard  himsell,  when  he 
has  not  had  leisure  to  shave." 

"  That  might  have  been  Mr.  Mon9ada's  case,"  said  Lawford,  "  for  he  seemed  to  have 
had  a  hard  journey.  But  the  Jews  are  often  very  respectable  people,  Mrs  Gray — they 
have  no  territorial  property,  because  the  law  is  against  them  there,  but  they  have  a  good 
hank  in  the  money  market — plenty  of  stock  in  the  funds,  Mrs.  Gray,  and,  indeed, 
I  think  this  poor  young  woman  is  better  with  her  ain  father,  though  he  be  a  Jew  and  a 
dour  chield  into  the  bargain,  than  she  would  have  been  with  the  loon  that  wranged  her, 
who  is,  by  your  account.  Dr.  Gray,  baith  a  papist  and  a  rebel.  The  Jews  are  well 
attach^  to  government ;  they  hate  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender,  as  much  as 
any  honest  man  among  ourselves." 

'*  I  cannot  admire  either  of  the  gentlemen,"  said  Gideon.  **  But  it  is  but  fair  to  say, 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Mongada  when  he  was  highly  incensed,  and  to  all  appearance  not  with- 
out reason.  Now,  this  other  man  Tresham,  if  that  be  his  name,  was  haughty  to  me, 
and  I  think  something  careless  of  the  poor  young  woman,  just  at  the  time  when  he 
owed  her  most  kindness,  and  me  some  thankfulness.  I  am,  therefore,  of  your  opinion, 
Clerk  Lawford,  that  the  Christian  is  the  worse  bargain  of  the  two." 

"  And  you  think  of  taking  care  of  this  wean  yourself,  Doctor  ?  That  is  what  I  call 
the  good  Samaritan." 

"  At  cheap  cost.  Clerk ;  the  child,  if  it  lives,  has  enough  to  bring  it  up  decently,  and 
set  it  out  in  life,  and  I  can  teach  it  an  honourable  and  useful  profession.  It  wUl  be 
rather  an  amusement  than  a  trouble  to  me,  and  I  want  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
childish  diseases,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  the  child  must  come  through  under  my 
charge ;  and  since  Heaven  has  sent  us  no  children  " 

"  Hoot,  hoot ! "  said  the  Town-Clerk,  "  you  are  in  ower  great  a  hurry  now — you 
have  na  been  sae  lang  married  yet. — Mrs.  Gray,  dinna  let  my  daffing  chase  you  away — 
we  will  be  for  a  dish  of  tea  belive,  for  the  Doctor  and  I  are  nae  glass-breakers." 

Four  years  after  this  conversation  took  place,  the  event  happened,  at  the  possibility 
of  which  the  Town-Clerk  had  hinted ;  and  Mrs.  Gray  presented  her  husband  with  an 
infant  daughter.  But  good  and  evil  are  strangely  mingled  in  this  sublunary  world. 
The  fulfilment  of  his  anxious  longing  for  posterity  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  his 
simple  and  kind-hearted  wife ;  one  of  the  most  heavy  blows  which  fate  could  inflict  on 
poor  Gideon,  and  his  house  was  made  desolate  even  by  the  event  which  had  promised 
for  months  before  to  add  new  comforts  to  its  humble  roof.  Gray  felt  the  shock  as  men 
of  sense  and  firmness  feel  a  decided  blow,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  never  hope 
again  fully  to  raise  themselves.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession  with  the 
same  punctuality  as  ever,  was  easy,  and  even  to  appearance,  cheerful  in  his  intercourse 
with  society ;  but  the  sunshine  of  existence  was  gone.  Every  morning  he  missed  the 
affectionate  charges  which  recommended  to  him  to  pay  attention  to  his  own  health  while 
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he  was  labouring  to  restore  that  blessing  to  his  patients.  Every  evening,  as  he  returned 
from  his  wearj  round,  it  was  without  the  consciousness  of  a  kind  and  affectionate 
reception  from  one  eager  to  tell,  and  interested  to  hear,  all  the  little  events  of  the  day. 
His  whistle,  which  used  to  arise  clear  and  strong  so  soon  as  Middlcmas  steeple  was  in 
view,  was  now  for  ever  silenced,  and  the  rider's  head  drooped,  while  the  tired  horse, 
lacking  the  stimulus  of  his  master's  hand  and  voice,  seemed  to  shuffle  along  as  if  it 
experienced  a  share  of  his  despondency.  There  were  times  when  he  was  so  much 
dejected  as  to  be  unable  to  endure  even  the  presence  of  his  little  Menie,  in  whose  infant 
countenance  he  could  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  mother,  of  whose  loss  she  had  been 
the  innocent  and  unconscious  cause.  "  Had  it  not  been  for  this  poor  child  " — he  would  think  ; 
but,  instantly  aware  that  the  sentiment  was  sinful,  he  would  snatch  the  infant  to  his  breast, 
and  load  it  with  caresses — then  hastily  desire  it  to  be  removed  from  the  parlour. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  fanciful  idea,  that  the  true  believer,  in  his  passage  to 
Paradise,  is  under  the  necessity  of  passing  barefooted  over  a  bridge  composed  of  red- 
hot  iron.  But  on  this  occasion,  all  the  pieces  of  paper  which  the  Moslem  has  preserved 
during  his  life,  lest  some  holy  thing  being  written  upon  them  might  be  profaned,  arrange 
themselves  between  his  feet  and  the  burning  metal,  and  so  save  him  from  injury.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  effects  of  kind  and  benevolent  actions  are  sometimes  found,  even 
in  this  world,  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  subsequent  afflictions. 

Thus,  the  greatest  consolation  which  poor  Gideon  could  find  after  his  heavy  depriva- 
tion, was  in  the  frolic  fondness  of  Richard  Middlemas,  the  child  who  was  in  so  singular 
a  manner  thrown  upon  his  charge.  Even  at  this  eariy  age  he  was  eminently  handsome. 
When  silent  or  out  of  humour,  his  dark  eyes  and  striking  countenance  presented  some 
recollections  of  the  stern  character  imprinted  on  the  features  of  his  supposed  father; 
but  when  he  was  gay  and  happy,  which  was  much  more  frequently  the  case,  these  clouds 
were  exchanged  for  the  most  frolicsome,  mirthful  expression,  that  ever  dwelt  on  the 
laughing  and  thoughtless  aspect  of  a  child.  He  seemed  to  have  a  tact  beyond  his  years 
in  discovering  and  conforming  to  the  peculiarities  of  human  character.  His  nurse,  one 
prime  object  of  Richard's  observance,  was  Nurse  Jamieson,  or,  as  she  was  more 
commonly  called  for  brevity,  and  par  excellence,  Nurse.  This  was  the  person  who  had 
brought  him  up  from  infancy.  She  had  lost  her  own  child,  and  soon  after  her  husband, 
and  being  thus  a  lone  woman,  had,  as  used  to  be  common  in  Scotland,  remained 
a  member  of  Dr.  Gray's  family.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  she  gradually  obtained 
the  principal  superintendence  of  the  whole  household ;  and  being  an  honest  and  capable 
manager,  was  a  person  of  very  great  importance  in  the  family. 

She  was  bold  in  her  temper,  violent  in  her  feelings,  and,  as  often  happens  with  those 
in  her  condition,  was  as  much  attached  to  Richard  Middlemas,  whom  she  had  once 
nursed  at  her  bosom,  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son.  This  affection  the  child  repaid  by 
all  the  tender  attentions  of  which  his  age  was  capable. 

Little  Dick  was  also  distinguished  by  the  fondest  and  kindest  attachment  to  his 
guardian  and  benefactor  Dr.  Gray.  He  was  officious  in  the  right  time  and  place,  quiet 
as  a  lamb  when  his  patron  seemed  inclined  to  study  or  to  muse,  active  and  assiduous  to 
assist  or  divert  him  whenever  it  seemed  to  be  wished,  and,  in  choosing  his  opportunities, 
he  seemed  to  display  an  address  far  beyond  his  childish  years. 

As  time  passed  on,  this  pleasing  character  seemed  to  be  still  more  refined.  In  every- 
thing like  exercise  or  amusement,  he  was  the  pride  and  the  leader  of  the  boys  of  the 
place,  over  the  most  of  whom  his  strength  and  activity  gave  him  a  decided  superiority. 
At  school  his  abilities  were  less  distinguished,  yet  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  master, 
a  sensible  and  useful  teacher. 

"  Richard  is  not  swift,"  he  used  to  say  to  his  patron.  Dr.  Gray,  "  but  then  he  is 
sure ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  a  child  who  is  so  very  desirous  to  give 
satisfaction." 
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Young  Middlemas's  grateful  affection  to  his  patron  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
expanding  of  his  faculties,  and  found  a  natural  and  pleasing  mode  of  displaying  itself 
in  his  attentions  to  little  Menie*  Gray.  Her  slightest  hint  was  Richard's  law,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  was  summoned  forth  by  a  hundred  shrill  voices  to  take  the  lead  in 
hye-spye,  or  at  foot-ball,  if  it  was  little  Menie's  pleasure  that  he  should  remain  within, 
and  build  card-houses  for  her  amusement.  At  other  times  he  would  take  the  charge  of 
the  little  damsel  entirely  under  his  own  care,  and  be  seen  wandering  with  lier  on  the 
borough  common,  collecting  wild  flowers,  or  knitting  caps  made  of  bulrushes.  Menie 
was  attached  to  Dick  Middlemas,  in  proportion  to  his  affectionate  assiduities ;  and  the 
father  saw  with  pleasure  every  new  mark  of  attention  to  his  child  on  the  part  of  his 
protege. 

During  the  time  that  Richard  was  silently  advancing  from  a  beautiful  child  into  a 
fine  boy,  and  approaching  from  a  fine  boy  to  the  time  when  he  must  be  termed  a  hand- 
some youth,  Mr.  Gray  wrote  twice  a-year  with  much  regularity  to  Mr.  MouQada,  through 
the  channel  that  gentleman  had  pointed  out.  The  benevolent  man  thought,  that  if  the 
wealthy  grandfather  could  only  see  his  relative,  of  whom  any  family  might  be  proud, 
he  would  be  unable  to  persevere  in  his  resolution  of  treating  as  an  outcast  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  him  in  blood,  and  so  interesting  in  person  and  disposition.  He  thought 
it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  keep  open  the  slender  and  oblique  communication  with  the  boy's 
maternal  grandfather,  as  that  which  might,  at  some  future  period,  lead  to  a  closer  con- 
nexion. Yet  the  correspondence  could  not,  in  other  respects,  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of 
spirit  like  Mr.  Gray.  His  own  letters  were  as  short  as  possible,  merely  rendering  an 
account  of  his  ward's  expenses,  including  a  moderate  board  to  himself,  attested  by 
Mr.  Lawford,  his  co-trustee ;  and  intimating  Richard's  state  of  health,  and  his  progress 
in  education,  with  a  few  words  of  brief  but  warm  eulogy  upon  his  goodness  of  head  and 
heart.  But  the  answers  he  received  were  still  shorter.  "  Mr.  Mon^ada,"  such  was 
their  usual  tenor,  "  acknowledges  Mr.  Gray's  letter  of  such  a  date,  notices  the  contents, 
and  requests  Mr.  Gray  to  persist  in  the  plan  which  he  has  hitherto  prosecuted  on  the 
subject  of  their  correspondence."  On  occasions  where  extraordinary  expenses  seemed 
likely  to  be  incurred,  the  remittances  were  made  with  readiness. 

That  day  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Gray's  death,  fifty  pounds  were  received,  with  a  note, 
intimating  that  it  was  designed  to  put  the  child  R.M.  into  proper  mourning.  The 
writer  had  added  two  or  three  words,  desiring  that  the  surplus  should  be  at  ^Ir.  Gray's 
disposal,  to  meet  the  additional  expenses  of  this  period  of  calamity ;  but  Mr.  iMon^ada 
had  left  the  phrase  unfinished,  apparently  in  despair  of  turning  it  suitably  into  English. 
Gideon,  without  farther  investigation,  quietly  added  the  sum  to  the  account  of  his  ward's 
little  fortune,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawford.  who,  aware  that  he  was  rather  a 
loser  than  a  gainer  by  the  boy's  residence  in  his  house,  was  desirous  that  his  friend 
should  not  omit  an  opportunity  of  recovering  some  part  of  his  expenses  on  that  score. 
But  Gray  was  proof  against  all  remonstrance. 

As  the  boy  advanced  towards  his  fourteenth  year.  Dr.  Gray  wrote  a  more  elaborate 
account  of  his  ward's  character,  acquirements,  and  capacity.  He  added  that  he  did  this 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Mon^ada  to  judge  how  the  young  man's  future  education 
should  be  directed.  Richard,  he  observed,  was  arrived  at  tlie  point  where  education, 
losing  its  original  and  general  character,  branches  off  into  different  paths  of  knowledge, 
suitable  to  particular  professions,  and  when  it  was  therefore  become  necessary  to  determine 
which  of  them  it  was  his  pleasure  that  young  Richard  should  be  trained  for ;  and  he 
would,  on  his  part,  do  all  he  could  to  carry  Mr.  Mon9ada's  wishes  into  execution,  since 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  boy  made  him  as  dear  to  him,  though  but  a  guardian,  as  he 
could  have  been  to  his  own  father. 

The  answer,  which  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  was  fuller  than  usual, 

•  Maiion. 
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and  written  in  the  first  person. — "  Mr.  Gray,"  such  was  the  tenor,  "  our  meeting  has 
been  under  such  circumstances  as  could  not  make  us  favourably  known  to  each  other  at 
the  time.  But  I  have  the  advantage  of  you,  since,  knowing  your  motives  for  entertaining 
an  indifferent  opinion  of  me,  I  could  respect  them,  and  you  at  the  same  time ;  whereas 
you,  unable  to  comprehend  the  motives— I  say,  you,  being  unacquainted  with  the  infamous 
treatment  I  had  received,  could  not  understand  the  reasons  tlmt  I  have  for  acting  as 
I  have  done.  Deprived,  sir,  by  the  act  of  a  villain,  of  my  child,  and  she  despoiled  of 
honour,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  tliiuk  of  beholding  the  creature,  however  innocent, 
whose  look  must  always  remind  me  of  hatred  and  of  shame.  Keep  the  poor  child  by 
you — educate  him  to  your  own  profession,  but  take  heed  that  he  looks  no  higher  than  to 
fill  such  a  situation  in  life  as  you  yourself  worthily  occupy,  or  some  other  line  of  like 
importance.  For  the  condition  of  a  farmer,  a  country  lawyer,  a  medical  practitioner,  or 
some  such  retired  course  of  life,  the  means  of  outfit  and  education  shall  be  amply  supplied. 
But  I  must  warn  him  and  you,  that  any  attempt  to  intrude  himself  on  me  further  than 
I  may  especially  permit,  will  be  attended  with  the  total  forfeiture  of  my  favour  and 
protection.  So,  having  made  known  my  mind  to  you,  I  expect  you  will  act  accordingly." 
The  receipt  of  this  letter  determined  Gideon  to  have  some  explanation  with  the  boy 
himself,  in  order  to  learn  if  he  had  any  choice  among  the  professions  thus  opened  to  him ; 
convinced  at  the  same  time,  from  his  docility  of  temper,  that  he  would  refer  the  selection 
to  his  (Dr.  Gray's)  better  judgment. 

He  had  previously,  however,  the  unpleasing  task  of  acquainting  Richard  Middlemas 
with  the  mysterious  circumstances  attending  his  birth,  of  which  he  presumed  him  to  be 
entirely  ignorant,  simply  because  he  himself  had  never  communicated  them,  but  had  let 
the  boy  consider  himself  as  the  orphan  child  of  a  distant  relation.  But  though  the 
Doctor  himself  was  silent,  he  might  have  remembered  that  Nurse  Jamieson  had  the 
handsome  enjoyment  of  her  tongue,  and  was  disposed  to  use  it  liberally. 

From  a  very  early  period,  Nurse  Jamieson,  amongst  the  variety  of  legendary  lore 
which  she  instilled  into  her  foster-son,  had  not  forgotten  what  she  called  the  awful  season 
of  his  coming  into  the  world — the  personable  appearance  of  his  father,  a  grand  gentleman, 
who  looked  as  if  the  whole  world  lay  at  his  feet — the  beauty  of  his  mother,  and  the 
terrible  blackness  of  the  mask  which  she  wore,  her  een  that  glanced  like  diamonds,  and 
the  diamonds  she  wore  on  her  fingers,  that  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  her  own 
een,  the  fairness  of  her  skin,  and  the  colour  of  her  silk  rokelay,  with  much  proper  stuff 
to  the  same  purpose.  Then  she  expatiated  on  the  arrival  of  his  grandfather,  and  the 
awful  man,  armed  with  pistol,  dirk,  and  claymore,  (the  last  weapons  existed  only  in 
Nurse's  imagination,)  the  very  Ogre  of  a  fairy  tale — then  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
carrying  otf  his  mother,  while  bank-notes  were  flying  about  the  house  like  screeds  of 
brown  paper,  and  gold  guineas  were  as  plenty  as  chuckie-stanes.  All  this,  partly  to 
please  and  interest  the  boy,  partly  to  indulge  her  own  talent  for  amplification.  Nurse  told 
with  so  many  additional  circumstances,  and  gratuitous  commentaries,  that  the  real  trans- 
action, mysterious  and  odd  as  it  certainly  was,  sunk  into  tameness  before  the  Nurse's 
edition,  like  humble  prose  contrasted  with  the  boldest  flights  of  poetry. 

To  hear  all  this  did  Richard  seriously  incline,  and  still  more  was  he  interested  with 
the  idea  of  his  valiant  father  coming  for  him  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
regiment,  with  music  playing  and  colours  flying,  and  carrying  his  son  away  on  the  most 
beautiful  pony  eyes  ever  beheld :  Or  his  mother,  bright  as  the  day,  might  suddenly 
appear  in  her  coach-and-six,  to  reclaim  her  beloved  child ;  or  liis  repentant  grandfather, 
with  his  pockets  stuffed  out  with  bank-notes,  would  come  to  atone  for  his  past  cruelty, 
by  heaping  his  neglected  grandchild  with  unexpected  wealth.  Sure  was  Nurse  Jamieson, 
**  that  it  wanted  but  a  blink  of  her  bairn's  bonny  ee  to  turn  their  hearts,  as  Scripture 
sayeth  ;  and  as  strange  things  had  been,  as  they  should  come  a'thegither  to  the  town  at 
the  same  time,  and  make  such  a  day  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Middlemas  ;  and  then 
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her  bairn  would  never  be  called  by  that  Lowland  name  of  Middlemas  any  more,  which 
sounded  as  if  it  bad  been  gathered  out  of  the  town  gutter ;  but  would  be  called  Gala- 
tian,*  or  Sir  William  Wallace,  or  Robin  Hood,  or  after  some  other  of  the  great  princes 
named  in  story-books." 

Nurse  Jamieson's  history  of  the  past,  and  prospects  of  the  future,  were  too  flattering 
not  to  excite  the  most  ambitious  visions  in  tlie  mind  of  a  boy,  who  naturally  felt  a  strong 
desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  was  conscious  of  possessing  the  powers  necessary  to 
his  advancement.  The  incidents  of  his  birth  resembled  those  he  found  conunemorated 
in  the  tales  which  he  read  or  listened  to ;  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  his  own 
adventures  should  not  have  a  termination  corresponding  to  those  of  such  yeracious 
histories.  In  a  word,  while  good  Doctor  Gray  imagined  that  his  pupil  was  dwelling  in 
utter  ignorance  of  his  origin,  Richard  was  meditating  upon  nothing  else  than  the  time 
and  means  by  which  he  anticipated  his  being  extricated  from  the  obscurity  of  his  present 
condition,  and  enabled  to  assume  the  rank,  to  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  was  entitled 
by  birth. 

So  stood  the  feelings  of  the  young  man,  when,  one  day  after  dinner,  the  Doctor  snuffing 
the  candle,  and  taking  from  his  pouch  the  great  leathern  pocketbook  in  which  he  deposited 
particular  papers,  with  a  small  supply  of  the  most  necessary  and  active  medicines,  he 
took  from  it  Mr.  Mon9ada's  letter,  and  requested  Richard  Middlemas's  serious  attention, 
while  he  told  him  some  circumstances  concerning  himself,  which  it  greatly  imported  him 
to  know.  Richard's  dark  eyes  flashed  fire — the  blood  flushed  his  broad  and  well-formed 
forehead — the  hour  of  explanation  was  at  length  come.  He  listened  to  the  narrative  of 
Gideon  Gray,  which,  the  reader  may  believe,  being  altogether  divested  of  the  gilding 
which  Nurse  Jamieson's  imagination  had  bestowed  upon  it,  and  reduced  to  what  mercantile 
men  termed  the  needful,  exhibited  little  more  than  the  tale  of  a  child  of  shame,  deserted 
by  its  father  and  mother,  and  brought  up  on  the  reluctant  charity  of  a  more  distant 
relation,  who  regarded  him  as  the  living  though  unconscious  evidence  of  the  disgrace  of 
his  family,  and  would  more  willingly  have  paid  for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  than  that 
of  the  food  which  was  grudgingly  provided  for  him.  "  Temple  and  tower,"  a  hundred 
flattering  edifices  of  Richard's  childish  imagination,  went  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  the 
pain  which  attended  their  demolition  was  rendered  the  more  acute,  by  a  sense  of  shame 
that  he  should  have  nursed  such  reveries.  He  remained  while  Gideon  continued  his 
explanation,  in  a  dejected  posture,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  the  veins  of  his 
forehead  swoln  with  contending  passions. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  the  good  surgeon,  "  you  must  think  what  you  can 
do  for  yourself,  since  your  grandfather  leaves  you  the  choice  of  three  honourable  pro- 
fessions, by  any  of  which,  well  and  wisely  prosecuted,  you  may  become  independent  if 
not  wealthy,  and  respectable  if  not  great.  You  will  naturally  desire  a  little  time  for 
consideration." 

"  Not  a  minute,"  said  the  boy,  raising  his  head,  and  looking  boldly  at  his  guardian. 
"  I  am  a  free-born  Englishman,  and  will  return  to  England  if  I  think  fit." 

"  A  free-bom  fool  you  are," — said  Gray ;  "you  were  bom,  as  I  think,  and  no  one  can 
know  better  than  I  do,  in  the  blue  room  of  Stevenlaw's  Land,  in  the  Town-head  of 
Middlemas,  if  you  call  that  being  a  free-born  Englishman." 

"  But  Tom  Hillary," — this  was  an  apprentice  of  Clerk  Lawford,  who  had  of  late  been 
a  great  friend  and  adviser  of  young  Middlemas — "  Tom  Hillary  says  that  I  am  a  free- 
born  Englishman,  notwithstanding,  in  right  of  my  parents." 

"  Pooh,  child !  what  do  we  know  of  your  parents  ? — But  what  has  your  being  an 
Englishman  to  do  with  the  present  question  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Doctor ! "  answered  the  boy  bitterly,  "  you  know  we  from  the  south  side  of 
Tweed  cannot  scramble  so  hard  as  you  do.     The  Scots  are  too  moral,  and  too  prudent, 

*  Galatiiui  is  a  name  of  a  penon  famoiu  in  Christmas  gambols. 
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and  too  robust,  for  a  poor  pudding-eater  to  live  amongst  them,  whether  as  a  parson,  or 
as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  doctor — ^with  your  pardon,  sir." 

"  Upon  my  life,  Dick,"  said  Gray,  "  this  Tom  Hillary  will  turn  your  brain.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  trash  ?" 

"  Tom  Hillary  says  that  the  parson  lives  by  the  sins  of  the  people,  the  lawyer  by  their 
distresses,  and  the  doctor  by  their  diseases — always  asking  your  pardon,  sir." 

"  Tom  Hillary,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  should  be  drummed  out  of  the  borough. 
A  whipper-snapper  of  an  attorney's  apprentice,  run  away  from  Newcastle !  If  I  hear 
him  talking  so,  I'll  teach  him  to  speak  with  more  reverence  of  the  learned  professions. 
Let  me  hear  no  more  of  Tom  Hillary  whom  you  have  seen  far  too  much  of  lately. 
Think  a  little,  like  a  lad  of  sense,  and  tell  me  what  answer  I  am  to  give  to  Mr. 
Mon9ada." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  boy,  the  tone  of  affected  sarcasm  laid  aside,  and  that  of  injured 
pride  substituted  in  its  room,  ^'  Tell  him  that  my  soul  revolts  at  the  obscure  lot  he 
recommends  to  me.  I  am  determined  to  enter  my  father's  profession,  the  army,  unless 
my  grandfather  chooses  to  receive  me  into  his  house,  and  place  me  in  his  own  line  of 
business." 

"  Yes,  and  make  you  his  partner,  I  suppose,  and  acknowledge  you  for  his  heir?"  said 
Dr.  Gray ;  "  a  thing  extremely  likely  to  happen,  no  doubt,  considering  the  way  in  which 
he  has  brought  you  up  all  along,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  now  writes  concerning  you." 
"  Then,  sir,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  can  demand  of  you,"  replied  the  boy.  "  There 
is  a  large  sum  of  money  in  your  hands  belonging  to  me ;  and  since  it  is  consigned  to  you 
for  my  use,  I  demand  you  should  make  the  necessary  advances  to  procure  a  conmiission 
in  the  army — account  to  me  for  the  balance — and  so,  with  thanks  for  past  favours,  I  will 
give  you  no  trouble  in  future." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that  your  usual 
prudence  and  good  humour  are  not  proof  against  the  disappointment  of  some  idle  expec- 
tations which  you  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  entertain.  It  is  very  true  that  there 
is  a  sum,  which,  in  spite  of  various  expenses,  may  still  approach  to  a  thousand  pounds 
or  better,  which  remains  in  my  hands  for  your  behoof.  But  I  am  bound  to  dispose  of  it 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor ;  and  at  any  rate,  you  are  not  entitled  to  call  for  it 
until  you  come  to  years  of  discretion ;  a  period  from  which  you  are  six  years  distant, 
according  to  law,  and  which,  in  one  sense,  you  will  never  reach  at  all,  unless  you  alter 
your  present  unreasonable  crotchets.  But  come,  Dick,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
you  in  so  absurd  a  humour,  and  you  have  many  things,  I  own,  in  your  situation  to 
apologize  for  impatience  even  greater  than  you  have  displayed.  But  you  should  not  turn 
your  resentment  on  me,  that  am  no  way  in  fault.  You  should  remember  that  I  was  your 
earliest  and  only  friend,  and  took  charge  of  you  when  every  other  person  forsook  you." 
"  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it,"  said  Richard,  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  uncontrolled  passion. 
"  You  might  have  done  better  for  me  had  you  pleased." 

"  And  in  what  manner,  you  ungrateful  boy  ?"  said  Gray,  whose  composure  was  a  little 
ruffled. 

"  You  might  have  flung  me  under  the  wheels  of  their  carriages  as  they  drove  off,  and 
have  let  them  trample  on  the  body  of  their  child,  as  they  have  done  on  his  feelings." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him  with  great 
violence,  leaving  his  guardian  astonished  at  his  sudden  and  violent  change  of  temper  and 
manner. 

"What  the  deuce  can  have  possessed  him?  Ah,  well.  High-spirited,  and  disappointed 
in  some  follies  which  that  Tom  Hillary  has  put  into  his  head.  But  his  is  a  case  for 
anodynes,  and  shall  be  treated  accordingly." 

WTiile  the  Doctor  formed  this  good-natured  resolution,  young  Middlemas  rushed  to 
Nurse  Jamieson's  apartment,  where  poor  Menie,  to  whom  his  presence  always  gave 
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holydaj  feelings,  hastened  to  exhibit,  for  his  admiration,  a  new  doll,  of  which  she  had 
made  the  acquisition.  No  one,  generally,  was  more  interested  in  Menie's  amusements 
than  Richard ;  but  at  present  Richard,  like  his  celebrated  namesake,  was  not  i*the  vein. 
He  threw  off  the  little  damsel  so  carelessly,  almost  so  rudely,  that  the  doll  flew  out  of 
Menie's  hand,  fell  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  broke  its  waxen  face.  The  rudeness  drew 
from  Nurse  Jamieson  a  rebuke,  even  although  the  culprit  was  her  darling. 

"  Ilout  awa',  Richard — that  wasna  like  yoursell,  to  guide  Miss  Menie  that  gate. — 
Haud  your  tongue.  Miss  Menie,  and  I  '11  soon  mend  the  baby's  face." 

But  if  Menie  cried,  she  did  not  cry  for  the  doll ;  and  while  the  tears  flowed  silently 
down  her  cheeks,  she  sat  looking  at  Dick  Middlemas  with  a  childish  face  of  fear,  sorrow, 
and  wonder.  Nurse  Jamieson  was  soon  diverted  from  her  attention  to  Menie  Gray's 
distresses,  especially  as  she  did  not  weep  aloud,  and  her  attention  became  fixed  on  the 
altered  countenance,  red  eyes,  and  swoln  features  of  her  darling  foster-child.  She 
instantly  commenced  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  his  distress,  after  the  usual 
inquisitorial  manner  of  matrons  of  her  class.  "  Wliat  is  the  matter  wi'  my  bairn  ?"  and 
"  Wha  has  been  vexing  my  bairn  ?"  with  similar  questions,  at  last  extorted  this 
reply : 

"  I  am  not  your  bairn — ^I  am  no  one's  bairn — no  one's  son.  I  am  an  outcast  from  my 
family,  and  belong  to  no  one.     Dr.  Gray  has  told  me  so  himself." 

"  And  did  he  cast  up  to  my  bairn  that  he  was  a  bastard  ? — troth  he  was  na  blate — 
my  certie,  your  father  was  a  better  man  than  ever  stood  on  the  Doctor's  shanks — a 
handsome  grand  gentleman,  with  an  ee  like  a  gled's,  and  a  step  like  a  Highland 
piper." 

Nurse  Jamieson  had  got  on  a  favourite  topic,  and  would  have  expatiated  long  enough, 
for  she  was  a  professed  admirer  of  masculine  beauty,  but  there  was  something  which 
displeased  the  boy  in  her  last  simile ;  so  he  cut  the  conversation  short,  by  asking  whether 
she  knew  exactly  how  much  money  his  grandfather  had  left  with  Dr.  Gray  for  his 
maintenance.  "  She  could  not  say — didna  ken — an  awfu*  sum  it  was  to  pass  out  of  ae 
man's  hand — She  was  sure  it  wasna  less  than  ae  hundred  pounds,  and  it  might  weel  be 
twa."  In  short,  she  knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  "  but  she  was  sure  Dr.  Gray 
would  count  to  him  to  the  last  farthing;  for  everybody  kend  that  he  was  a  just  man 
where  siller  was  concerned.  However,  if  her  bairn  wanted  to  ken  mair  about  it,  to  be 
sure  the  Town -clerk  could  tell  him  all  about  it." 

Richard  Middlemas  arose  and  left  the  apartment,  without  saying  more.  He  went 
immediately  to  visitthe  old  Town-clerk,  to  whom  he  had  madehimself  acceptable,  as,  indeed, 
he  had  done  to  most  of  the  dignitaries  about  the  burgh.  He  introduced  the  conversation 
by  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  to  him  for  choosing  a  profession,  and,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  doubtful  prospects  wliich  lay 
before  him,  he  easily  led  the  Town-clerk  into  conversation  as  to  the  amount  of  the  funds, 
and  heard  the  exact  state  of  the  money  in  his  guardian's  hands,  which  corresponded 
with  the  information  he  had  already  received.  He  next  sounded  the  worthy  scribe  on 
the  possibility  of  his  going  into  the  army ;  but  received  a  second  confirmation  of  the 
intelligence  ^Ir.  Gray  had  given  him ;  being  informed  that  no  part  of  the  money  could 
be  placed  at  his  disposal  till  he  was  of  age ;  and  then  not  without  the  especial  consent  of 
both  liis  guardians,  and  particularly  that  of  his  master.  He  therefore  took  leave  of  the 
Town-clerk,  who,  much  approving  the  cautious  manner  in  which  he  sjwke,  and  his 
prudent  selection  of  an  adviser  at  this  important  crisis  of  his  life,  intimated  to  him,  that 
should  he  choose  the  law,  he  would  himself  receive  him  into  his  office,  upon  a  very 
moderate  apprentice-fee,  and  would  part  with  Tom  Hillary  to  make  room  for  him,  as 
the  lad  was  "  rather  pragmatical,  and  plagued  him  with  speaking  about  his  English 
practice,  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  on  this  side  of  the  Border — the  I^rd  be 
thanked !" 
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Middlemas  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  promised  to  consider  his  kind  offer,  in 
case  he  should  determine  upon  following  the  profession  of  the  law. 

From  Tom  Hillary's  master,  Richard  went  to  Tom  Hillary  himself,  who  chanced  then 
to  be  in  the  office.  He  was  a  lad  about  twenty,  as  smart  as  small,  but  distinguished  for 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  dressed  his  hair,  and  the  splendour  of  a  laced  hat  and 
embroidered  waistcoat,  with  which  he  graced  the  church  of  Middlemas  on  Sundays. 
Tom  Hillary  had  been  bred  an  attorney's  clerk  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  found  it  more  convenient  of  late  years  to  reside  in  Scotland,  and 
was  recommended  to  the  Town-clerk  of  Middlemas,  by  the  accuracy  and  beauty  with 
which  he  transcribed  the  records  of  the  burgh.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  reports 
concerning  the  singular  circumstances  of  Richard  Middlemas's  birth,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  actually  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  induced  Hillary,  though 
so  much  his  senior,  to  admit  the  lad  to  his  company,  and  enrich  his  youthful  mind  with 
some  branches  of  information,  which  in  that  retired  corner,  his  pupil  might  otherwise 
have  been  some  time  in  attaining.  Amongst  these  were  certain  games  at  cards  and  dice, 
in  which  the  pupil  paid,  as  was  reasonable,  the  price  of  initiation  by  his  losses  to  his 
instructor.  After  a  long  walk  with  this  youngster,  whose  advice,  like  the  unwise  son  of 
the  wisest  of  men,  he  probably  valued  more  than  that  of  his  more  aged  counsellors, 
Richard  Middlemas  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  Stevenlaw's  Land,  and  went  to  bed  sad 
and  supperless. 

The  next  morning  Richard  arose  with  the  sun,  and  his  night's  rest  appeared  to  have 
had  its  frequent  effect,  in  cooling  the  passions  and  correcting  the  understanding.  Little 
Menie  was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  made  the  amende  honorable;  and  a  much  smaller 
propitiation  than  the  new  doll  with  which  he  presented  her  would  have  been  accepted 
as  an  atonement  for  a  much  greater  offence.  Menie  was  one  of  those  pure  spirits,  to 
whom  a  state  of  unkindness,  if  the  estranged  person  has  been  a  friend,  is  a  state  of  pain, 
and  the  slightest  advance  of  her  friend  and  protector  was  sufficient  to  regain  all  her 
childish  confidence  and  affection. 

The  father  did  not  prove  more  inexorable  than  Menie  had  done.  Mr.  Gray,  indeed, 
thought  he  had  good  reason  to  look  cold  upon  Richard  at  their  next  meeting,  being  not 
a  little  hurt  at  the  ungrateful  treatment  which  he  had  received  on  the  preceding  evening. 
But  Middlemas  disarmed  him  at  once,  by  frankly  pleading  that  he  had  suffered  his  mind 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  supposed  rank  and  importance  of  his  parents,  into  an  idle 
conviction  that  he  was  one  day  to  share  them.  The  letter  of  his  grandfather,  which 
condemned  him  to  banishment  and  obscurity  for  life,  was,  he  acknowledged,  a  very 
severe  blow  ;  and  it  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  he  reflected,  that  the  irritation  of  his 
disappointment  had  led  him  to  express  himself  in  a  manner  far  short  of  the  respect  and 
reverence  of  one  who  owed  Mr.  Gray  the  duty  and  affection  of  a  son,  and  ought  to 
refer  to  his  decision  every  action  of  his  life.  Gideon,  propitiated  by  an  admission  so 
candid,  and  made  with  so  much  humility,  readily  dismissed  his  resentment,  and  kindly 
enquired  of  Richard,  whether  he  had  bestowed  any  reflection  upon  the  choice  of  profes- 
sion wliich  had  been  subjected  to  him ;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  him  all 
reasonable  time  to  make  up  his  mind. 

On  this  subject,  Richard  Middlemas  answered  with  the  same  promptitude  and  candour. 
— "  He  had,"  he  said,  "  in  order  to  forming  his  opinion  more  safely,  consulted  with  his 
friend,  the  Town-clerk."  The  Doctor  nodded  approbation.  "  Mr.  Lawford  had,  indeed, 
been  most  friendly,  and  had  even  offered  to  take  him  into  his  own  office.  But  if  Ids 
father  and  benefactor  would  permit  him  to  study,  under  his  instructions,  the  noble  art 
in  which  he  himself  enjoyed  such  a  deserved  reputation,  the  mere  hope  that  he  might 
by-and-by  be  of  some  use  to  Mr.  Gray  in  his  business,  would  greatly  overbalance  every 
other  consideration.     Such  a  course  of  education,  and  such  a  use  of  professional  know- 
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ledge  when  he  had  acquired  it,  would  be  a  greater  spur  to  his  industry  than  the  prospect 
even  of  becoming  Town-clerk  of  Middlemas  in  his  proper  person.** 

As  the  young  man  expressed  it  to  be  his  firm  and  unalterable  choice,  to  study 
medicine  under  his  guardian,  and  to  remain  a  member  of  hb  family,  Dr.  Gray  informed 
Mr.  Mon9ada  of  the  lad's  determination ;  who,  to  testify  his  approbation,  remitted  to 
the  Doctor  the  sum  of  £100  as  apprentice  fee,  a  sum  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  Gray's 
modesty  had  hinted  at  as  necessary. 

Shortly  after,  when  Dr.  Gray  and  the  Town-clerk  met  at  the  small  club  of  the  burgh, 
their  joint  theme  was  the  sense  and  steadiness  of  Richard  Middlemas. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Town-clerk,  "  he  is  such  a  friendly  and  disinterested  boy,  that  I 
could  not  get  him  to  accept  a  place  in  my  office,  for  fear  he  should  be  thought  to  be 
pushing  himself  forward  at  the  expense  of  Tam  Hillary.'* 

**  And,  indeed.  Clerk,**  said  Gray,  '^  I  have  sometimes  been  afraid  that  he  kept  too 
much  company  with  that  Tam  Hillary  of  yours ;  but  twenty  Tam  Hillarys  would  not 
corrupt  Dick  Middlemas.** 


ClpSLptcr  Jfiie  C|)ixS, 


Dick  was  come  to  high  renown 
Since  he  commenced  physician ; 

Tom  was  held  by  all  the  town 
The  better  politician. 

Tom  and  Dick. 


j^x  T  the  same  period  when  Dr.  Gray  took  under  liis  charge  his  youthful  lodger 
Richard  Middlemas,  he  received  proposals  from  the  friends  of  one  Adam 
)^  Hartley,  to  receive  him  also  as  an  apprcmtice.  The  lad  was  the  son  of  a 
— -^  respectable  farmer  on  the  English  side  of  the  Border,  who  educating  his 
eldest  son  to  his  own  occupation,  desired  to  make  his  second  a  medical  man,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  friendship  of  a  great  man,  his  landlord,  who  had  offered  to  assist  his 
views  in  life,  and  represented  a  doctor  or  surgeon  as  the  sort  of  person  to  whose 
advantage  his  interest  could  be  most  readily  applied.  Middlemas  and  Hartley  were 
therefore  associated  in  their  studies.  In  winter  they  were  boarded  in  Edinburgh,  for 
attending  the  medical  classes  which  were  necessary  for  taking  their  degree.  Three  or 
four  years  thus  passed  on,  and,  from  being  mere  boys,  the  two  medical  aspirants  shot  up 
into  young  men,  who,  being  both  very  good-looking,  well  dressed,  well  bred,  and  having 
money  in  their  pockets,  became  personages  of  some  importance  in  the  little  town  of 
Middlemas,  where  there  was  scarce  any  thing  that  could  be  termed  an  aristocracy,  and 
in  which  beaux  were  scarce  and  belles  were  plenty. 

Each  of  the  two  had  his  especial  partizans ;  for  though  the  young  men  themselves 
lived  in  tolerable  harmony  together,  yet,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  no  one  could  approve  of 
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one  of  them,  without  at  the  same  time  comparing  him  with,  and  asserting  his  superiority 
over  his  companion. 

Both  were  gay,  fond  of  dancing,  and  sedulous  attendants  on  the  practeezingSj  as  he 
called  them,  of  Mr.  M'Fittoch,  a  dancing  master,  who,  itinerant  during  the  summer^ 
became  stationary  in  the  winter  season,  and  afforded  the  youth  of  ^liddlemas  the  benefit 
of  his  instructions  at  the  rate  of  twenty  lessons  for  five  shillings  sterling.  On  these 
occasions,  each  of  Dr.  Gray's  pupils  had  his  appropriate  praise.  Hartley  danced  with 
most  spirit — Middlemas  with  a  better  grace.  Mr.  M^Fittoch  would  have  turned  out 
Richard  against  the  country-side  in  the  minuet,  and  wagered  the  tiling  dearest  to  him  in 
the  world,  (and  that  was  his  kit,)  upon  liis  assured  superiority ;  but  he  admitted  Hartley 
was  superior  to  him  in  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 

In  dress,  Hartley  was  most  expensive,  perhaps  because  his  father  afforded  him  better 
means  of  being  so ;  but  his  clothes  were  neither  so  tasteful  when  new,  nor  so  well  pre- 
served when  they  began  to  grow  old,  as  those  of  Richard  Middlemas.  Adam  Hartley 
was  sometimes  fine,  at  other  times  rather  slovenly,  and  on  the  former  occasions  looked 
rather  too  conscious  of  his  splendour.  His  chum  was  at  all  times  regularly  neat  and 
well  dressed ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  air  of  good-breeding,  which  made  him 
appear  always  at  ease;  so  that  his  dress,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  just  what  he 
ought  to  have  worn  at  the  time. 

In  their  persons  tliere  was  a  still  more  strongly  marked  distinction.  Adam  Hartley 
was  full  middle  size,  stout,  and  well  limbed ;  and  an  open  English  countenance,  of  the 
genuine  Saxon  mould,  showed  itself  among  chestnut  locks,  until  the  hair-dresser  destroyed 
them.  He  loved  the  rough  exercises  of  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  and  quarterstafF,  and 
frequented,  when  he  could  obtain  leisure,  the  bull-baitings  and  foot-ball  matches,  by 
which  the  burgh  was  sometimes  enlivened. 

Richard,  on  the  contrary,  was  dark,  like  his  father  and  mother,  with  high  features, 
beautifully  formed,  but  exhibiting  something  of  a  foreign  character  ;  and  his  person  was 
tall  and  slim,  though  muscular  and  active.  His  address  and  manners  must  have  been 
natural  to  him,  for  they  were,  in  elegance  and  ease,  far  beyond  any  example  which  he 
could  have  found  in  his  native  burgh.  He  learned  the  use  of  the  small-sword  while  in 
Edinburgh,  and  took  lessons  from  a  performer  at  the  theatre,  with  the  purpose  of  refining 
his  mode  of  speaking.  He  became  also  an  amateur  of  the  drama,  regularly  attending  the 
playhouse,  and  assuming  the  tone  of  a  critic  in  that  and  other  lighter  departments  of 
literature.  To  fill  up  the  contrast,  so  far  as  taste  was  concerned,  Richard  was  a  dexterous 
and  successful  angler — Adam,  a  bold  and  unerring  shot.  Their  efforts  to  surpass  each 
other  in  supplying  Dr.  Gray's  table,  rendered  his  housekeeping  much  preferable  to  what 
it  had  been  on  former  occasions ;  and,  besides,  small  presents  of  fish  and  game  are 
always  agreeable  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  town,  and  contributed  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  young  sportsmen. 

While  the  burgh  was  divided,  for  lack  of  better  subject  of  disputation,  concerning  the 
comparative  merits  of  Dr.  Gray's  two  apprentices,  he  himself  was  sometimes  chosen  the 
referee.  But  in  this,  as  on  other  matters,  the  Doctor  was  cautious.  He  said  the  lads 
were  both  good  lads,  and  would  be  useful  men  in  the  profession,  if  their  heads  were  not 
carried  with  the  notice  which  the  foolish  people  of  the  burgh  took  of  them,  and  the  parties 
of  pleasure  that  were  so  often  taking  them  away  from  their  business.  No  doubt  it  was 
natural  for  liim  to  feel  more  confidence  in  Hartley,  who  came  of  ken'd  folk,  and  was  very 
near  as  good  as  a  bom  Scotsman.  But  if  he  did  feel  such  a  partiality,  he  blamed  himself 
for  it,  since  the  stranger  child,  so  oddly  cast  upon  his  hands,  had  peculiar  good  right 
to  such  patronage  and  affection  as  he  had  to  bestow ;  and  truly  the  young  man  himself 
seemed  so  grateful,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hint  the  slightest  wish,  that  Dick 
Middlemas  did  not  hasten  to  execute. 

Th(}re  were  persons  in  the  biirgh  of  Middlemas  who  were  indiscreet  enough  to  suppose 
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that  Miss  Meiiie  must  be  a  better  judge  than  any  other  person  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  accomplished  personages,  respecting  which  the  public  opinion  was  generally 
divided.  No  one  even  of  her  greatest  intimates  ventured  to  put  the  question  to  her  in 
precise  terms ;  but  her  conduct  was  narrowly  observed,  and  the  critics  remarked,  that 
to  Adam  Hartley  her  attentions  were  given  more  freely  and  frankly.  She  laughed  with 
him,  chatted  with  him,  and  danced  with  him  ;  while  to  Dick  Middlemas  her  conduct 
Avas  more  shy  and  distant.  The  premises  seemed  certain,  but  the  public  were  divided 
in  the  conclusions  which  were  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  young  men  to  be  the  subject  of  such  discussions  without  being 
sensible  that  they  existed ;  and  thus,  contrasted  together  by  the  little  society  in  which 
they  moved,  they  must  have  been  made  of  better  than  ordinary  clay,  if  they  had  not 
themselves  entered  by  degrees  into  the  spirit  of  the  controversy,  and  considered  them- 
selves as  rivals  for  public  applause. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Menie  Gray  was  by  this  time  shot  up  into  one  of  the 
prettiest  young  women,  not  of  Middlemas  only,  but  of  the  whole  county,  in  which  the 
little  burgh  is  situated.  This,  indeed,  had  been  settled  by  evidence,  which  could  not  be 
esteemed  short  of  decisive.  At  the  time  of  the  races,  there  were  usually  assembled  in 
the  burgh  some  company  of  the  higher  classes  from  the  country  around,  and  many  of  the 
sober  burghers  mended  their  incomes,  by  letting  their  apartments,  or  taking  in  lodgers 
of  quality  for  the  busy  week.  All  the  rural  thanes  and  thanesses  attended  on  these 
occasions  ;  and  such  was  the  number  of  cocked  hats  and  silken  trains,  that  the  little  town 
seemed  for  a  time  totally  to  have  changed  its  inhabitants.  On  this  occasion  persons  of 
a  certain  quality  only  were  permitted  to  attend  upon  the  nightly  balls  which  were  given 
in  the  old  Town  house,  and  the  line  of  distinction  excluded  Mr.  Gray's  family. 

The  aristocracy,  however,  used  their  privileges  with  some  feelings  of  deference  to  the 
native  beaux  and  belles  of  the  burgh,  who  were  thus  doomed  to  hear  the  fiddles  nightly, 
without  being  permitted  to  dance  to  them.  One  evening  in  the  race-week,  termed  the 
Hunter's  Ball,  was  dedicated  to  general  amusement,  and  liberated  from  the  usual  restric- 
tions of  etiquette.  On  this  occasion  all  the  respectable  families  in  the  town  were 
invited  to  share  the  amusement  of  the  evening,  and  to  wonder  at  the  finery,  and  be 
grateful  for  the  condescension,  of  their  betters.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
females,  for  the  number  of  invitations  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  was  much  more 
limited.  Now,  at  this  general  muster,  the  beauty  of  Miss  Gray's  face  and  person  had 
placed  her,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent  judges,  decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  the  belles 
present,  saving  those  with  whom,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  place,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  decent  to  compare  her. 

The  Laird  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  house  of  Lou])onheight  did  not  hesitate  to 
engage  her  hand  during  the  greater  part  of  the  evening ;  and  his  mother,  renowned  for 
her  stern  assertion  of  the  distinctions  of  rank,  placed  the  little  plebeian  beside  her  at 
supper,  and  was  heard  to  say,  that  the  surgeon's  daughter  behaved  very  prettily  indeed, 
and  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well  where  and  what  she  was.  As  for  the  young  Laird 
hhnself,  he  capered  so  high,  and  laughed  so  uproariously,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  rumour, 
that  he  was  minded  to  "  shoot  madly  from  his  sphere,"  and  to  convert  the  village  Doctor's 
daughter  into  a  lady  of  his  own  ancient  name. 

During  this  memorable  evening,  ^Middlemas  and  Hartley,  who  had  found  room  in  the 
music  gallery,  witnessed  the  scene,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  very  dillerent  feelings. 
Hartley  was  evidently  annoyed  by  the  excess  of  attention  which  the  gallant  Laird  of 
Louponheight,  stimulated  by  the  influence  of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  claret,  and  by  the 
presence  of  a  partner  who  danced  remarkably  well,  paid  to  !Miss  Menie  Gr;iy.  He  saw 
from  his  lofty  stand  all  the  dumb  show  of  gallantry,  with  the  comfortable  feelings  of  a 
famishing  creature  looking  upon  a  feast  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  share,  and  regarded 
every  extraordinary  frisk  of  the  jovial  Laird,  as  the  same  might  have  been  looked  upon 
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by  a  gouty  person,  who  apprehended  that  the  dignitary  was  about  to  descend  on  his  toes. 
At  length,  unable  to  restrain  his  emotion,  he  left  the  gallery  and  returned  no  more. 

Far  different  was  the  demeanour  of  Middlemas.  He  seemed  gratified  and  elevated  by 
the  attention  which  was  generally  paid  to  Miss  Gray,  and  by  the  admiration  she  excited. 
On  the  valiant  Laird  of  Louponheight  he  looked  with  indescribable  contempt,  and  amused 
himself  with  pointing  out  to  the  burgh  dancing-master,  who  acted  pro  tempore  as  one  of 
the  band,  the  frolicsome  bounds  and  pirouettes,  in  which  that  worthy  displayed  a  great 
deal  more  of  vigour  than  of  grace. 

"  But  ye  shouldna  laugh  sae  loud,  Master  Dick,"  said  the  master  of  capers ;  "  he  hasna 
had  the  advantage  of  a  real  gracefu'  teacher,  as  ye  have  had ;  and  troth,  if  he  listed  to 
tak  some  lessons,  I  think  I  could  make  some  hand  of  his  feet,  for  he  is  a  souple  chield, 
and  has  a  gallant  instep  of  his  ain ;  and  sic  a  laced  hat  hasna  been  seen  on  the  causeway 
of  Middlemas  this  mony  a  day. — Ye  are  standing  laughing  there,  Dick  Middlemas ; 
I  would  have  you  be  sure  he  does  not  cut  you  out  with  your  bonny  partner  yonder." 

"  He  be ! "     Middlemas  was  beginning  a  sentence  which  could  not  have  concluded 

with  strict  attention  to  propriety,  when  the  master  of  the  band  summoned  M*Fittoch  to 
his  post,  by  the  following  ireful  expostulation : — "  What  are  ye  about,  sir  ?  Mind  your 
bow-hand.  How  the  deil  d'ye  think  three  fiddles  is  to  keep  down  a  bass,  if  yin  o'  them 
stands  giming  and  gabbling  as  ye're  doing  ?     Play  up,  sir  I  '* 

Dick  Middlemas,  thus  reduced  to  silence,  continued,  from  his  lofty  station,  like  one  of 
the  gods  of  the  Epicureans,  to  survey  what  passed  below,  without  the  gaieties  which 
he  witnessed  being  able  to  excite  more  than  a  smile,  which  seemed,  however,  rather  to 
indicate  a  good-humoured  contempt  for  what  was  passing,  than  a  benevolent  sympathy 
with  the  pleasures  of  others. 


Claf to:  tfne  dFoirtf). 


Now  hold  thy  toi^;«e,  Billy  Bewick,  he  said, 

Of  peaceitil  talking  let  me  be; 
But  if  tboa  art  a  man,  as  I  think  thou  art, 

Come  ower  the  dike  and  fight  with  me. 

BoaOBK  MlMBTKBLlT. 


JN  the  morning  after  this  gay  evening,  the  two  young  men  were  labouring 
together  in  a  plot  of  ground  behind  Stevenlaw's  Land,  which  the  Doctor  had 
converted  into  a  garden,  where  he  raised,  with  a  view  to  pharmacy  as  well  as 
>  botany,  some  rare  plants,  which  obtained  the  place  from  the  vulgar  the 
sounding  name  of  the  Physic  Garden.*  Mr.  Gray's  pupils  readily  complied  with  his 
wishes,  that  they  would  take  some  care  of  this  favourite  spot,  to  which  both  contributed 
their  labours,  after  which  Hartley  used  to  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  he  had  raised  into  this  respectability  from  a  spot  not  excelling  a  common 
kail-yard,  while  Richard  JVIiddlemas  did  his  utmost  to  decorate  with  flowers  and  shrubs 
a  sort  of  arbour,  usually  called  Miss  Menie's  bower. 

At  present  they  were  both  in  the  botanic  patch  of  the  garden,  when  Dick  Middlemas 
asked  Hartley  why  he  had  left  the  ball  so  soon  the  evening  before  ? 

"  I  should  rather  ask  you,"  said  Hartley,  "  what  pleasure  you  felt  in  staying  there  ? — 
I  tell  you,  Dick,  it  is  a  shabby  low  place  this  Middlemas  of  ours.  In  the  smallest  burgh 
in  England,  every  decent  freeholder  would  have  been  asked  if  the  Member  gave  a  ball." 

"What,  Hartley!"  said  his  companion,  "are  you,  of  all  men,  a  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  mixing  with  the  first-bom  of  the  earth  ?  Mercy  on  us  !  How  will  canny 
Northumberland  [throwing  a  true  northern  accent  on  the  letter  R]  acquit  himself? 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  thy  pea-green  suit,  dancing  a  jig  with  the  Honourable  Miss 
Maddie  MacFudgeon,  while  chiefs  and  thanes  around  laugh  as  they  would  do  at  a  hog 
in  armour  ! " 

"  You  don't,  or  perhaps  you  won't,  understand  me,"  said  Hartley.  "  I  am  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  desire  to  be  hail-fellow-well-met  with  these  fine  folks— I  care  as  little  for  them 
as  they  do  for  me.  But  as  they  do  not  choose  to  ask  us  to  dance,  I  don't  see  what 
business  they  have  with  our  partners." 

•  The  BoUnic  Garden  is  so  termed  by  the  rulgar  of  Edinburgh. 
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**  Partner?,  said  you  ! "  answered  Middlemas ;  "  I  don't  think  Menie  is  very  often 
yours." 

"  As  often  as  I  ask  her,"  answered  Hartley,  rather  haughtily. 

"Ay?  Indeed? — I  did  not  think  that. — And  hang  me,  if  I  think  so  yet,"  said 
Mi'ldlemas,  with  the  same  sarcastic  tone.  "  I  tell  thee,  Adam,  I  will  bet  you  a  bowl  of 
punch,  that  Miss  Gray  will  not  dance  with  you  the  next  time  you  ask  her.  All  I  stipu- 
late, is  to  know  tlie  day." 

"  I  will  lay  no  bets  about  Miss  Gray,"  said  Hartley ;  "  her  father  is  my  master,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  him — ^I  think  I  should  act  very  scurvily,  if  I  were  to  make  her  the  subject 
of  any  idle  debate  betwixt  you  and  me." 

"  Very  right,"  replied  Middlemas ;  "  you  should  finish  one  quarrel  before  you  begin 
another.  Pray,  saddle  your  pony,  ride  up  to  the  gate  of  Louponheight  Castle,  and  defy 
the  Baron  to  mortal  combat,  for  having  presumed  to  touch  the  fair  hand  of  Menie  Gray.'* 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  Miss  Gray's  name  out  of  the  question,  and  take  your  defiances 
to  your  fine  folks  in  your  own  name,  and  see  what  they  will  say  to  the  surgeon's 
apprentice." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Adam  Hartley.  I  was  not  bom  a  clown  like 
some  folks,  and  should  care  little,  if  I  saw  it  fit,  to  talk  to  the  best  of  them  at  the  ordinary, 
and  make  myself  understood  too." 

"  Very  likely,  answered  Hartley,  losing  patience :  "  you  are  one  of  themselves,  you 
know—  Middlemas  of  that  Hk." 

"  You  scoundrel ! "  said  Richard,  advancing  on  him  in  fury,  his  taunting  humour 
entirely  changed  into  rage. 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Hartley,  "  or  you  will  come  by  the  worst;  if  you  will  break  rude 
jests,  you  must  put  up  with  rough  answers." 

"  I  will  have  satisfaction  for  this  insult,  by  Heaven  ! " 

"  Wliy  so  you  shall,  if  you  insist  on  it,"  said  Hartley ;  "  but  better,  I  think,  to  say 
no  more  about  the  matter.  "We  have  both  spoken  what  would  have  been  better  left 
unsaid.  I  was  in  the  wrong  to  say  what  I  said  to  you,  although  you  did  provoke  me. 
And  now  I  have  given  you  as  much  satisfaction  as  a  reasonable  man  can  ask." 

"  Sir,"  repeated  Middlemas,  "  the  satisfaction  which  I  demand,  is  that  of  a  gentleman 
— the  Doctor  has  a  pair  of  pistols." 

"  And  a  pair  of  mortars  also,  which  are  heartily  at  your  service,  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Gray,  coming  forward  from  behind  a  yew  hedge,  where  he  had  listened  to  the  whole 
or  greater  part  of  this  dispute.  "  A  fine  story  it  would  be  of  my  apprentices  shooting 
each  other  with  my  own  pistols  !  Let  me  see  either  of  you  fit  to  treat  a  gunshot  wound, 
before  you  think  of  inflicting  one.  Go,  you  are  both  very  foolish  boys,  and  I  cannot 
take  it  kind  of  either  of  you  to  bring  the  name  of  my  daughter  into  such  disputes  as 
these.  Hark  ye,  lads,  ye  both  owe  mo,  I  think,  some  portion  of  respect,  and  even  of 
gratitude — it  will  be  a  poor  return,  if  instead  of  living  quietly  with  this  poor  motherless 
girl,  like  brothers  with  a  sister,  you  should  oblige  me  to  increase  my  expense,  and 
abridge  my  comfort,  by  sending  my  child  from  me,  for  the  few  months  that  you  are  to 
remain  here.     Let  me  see  you  shake  hands,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense." 

While  their  master  spoke  in  tins  manner,  both  the  young  men  stood  before  him  in  the 
attitude  of  self-convicted  criminals.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  rebuke.  Hartley  turned 
frankly  round,  and  offered  his  hand  to  his  companion,  who  accepted  it,  but  after 
a  moment's  hesitation.  There  was  nothing  farther  passed  on  the  subject,  but  the  lads 
never  resumed  the  same  sort  of  intimacy  which  had  existed  betwixt  them  in  their 
earlier  acquaintartce.  On  the  contrary,  avoiding  every  connexion  not  absolutely 
required  by  their  situation,  and  abridging  as  much  as  possible  even  their  indispensable 
intercourse  in  professional  matters,  they  seemed  as  much  estranged  from  each  other  as 
two  persons  residing  in  the  same  small  house  had  the  means  of  being. 
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As  for  Menie  Gray,  her  father  did  not  appear  to  entertain  the  least  anxiety  upon  her 
account,  although  from  his  frequent  and  almost  daily  absence  from  home,  she  was 
exposed  to  constant  intercourse  with  two  handsome  young  men,  both,  it  might  be 
supposed,  ambitious  of  pleasing  her  more  than  most  parents  would  have  deemed 
entirely  prudent.  Nor  was  Nurse  Jaraieson, — her  menial  situation,  and  her  excessive 
partiality  for  her  foster-son,  considered, — altogether  such  a  matron  as  could  aiford  her 
protection.  Gideon,  however,  knew  that  his  daughter  possessed,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
the  upright  and  pure  integrity  of  his  own  character,  and  that  never  father  had  less 
reason  to  apprehend  that  a  daughter  should  deceive  his  confidence ;  and  justly  secure  of 
her  principles,  he  overlooked  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  her  feelings  and  affections. 
The  intercourse  betwixt  Menie  and  the  young  men  seemed  now  of  a  guarded  kind  on 
all  sides.  Their  meeting  was  only  at  meals,  and  Miss  Gray  was  at  pains,  perhaps  by 
her  father's  recommendation,  to  treat  them  with  the  same  degree  of  attention.  This, 
however,  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  Hartley  became  so  retiring,  cold,  and  formal,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  sustain  any  prolonged  intercourse  with  him ;  whereas  Middle- 
mas,  perfectly  at  his  ease,  sustained  his  part  as  formerly  upon  all  occasions  that  occurred, 
and  without  appearing  to  press  his  intimacy  assiduously,  seemed  nevertheless  to  retain 
the  complete  possession  of  it. 

The  time  drew  nigh  at  length  when  the  young  men,  freed  from  the  engagements  of 
their  indentures,  must  look  to  play  their  own  independent  part  in  the  world.  Mr.  Gray 
informed  Richard  Middlemas  that  he  had  written  pressingly  upon  the  subject  to  Mon- 
9ada,  and  that  more  than  once,  but  had  not  yet  received  an  answer ;  nor  did  he  presume 
to  offer  his  own  advice,  until  the  pleasure  of  his  grandfather  should  be  known.  Richard 
seemed  to  endure  this  suspense  with  more  patience  than  the  Doctor  thought  belonged 
naturally  to  his  character.  He  asked  no  questions— stated  no  conjectures — showed  no 
anxiety,  but  seemed  to  await  with  patience  the  turn  which  events  should  take.  "  My 
young  gentleman,"  thought  Mr.  Gray,  "  has  either  fixed  on  some  course  in  his  own 
mind,  or  he  is  about  to  be  more  tractable  than  some  points  of  his  character  have  led  me 
to  expect." 

In  fact,  Richard  had  made  an  experiment  on  this  inflexible  relative,  by  sending 
LIr.  Mon^ada  a  letter  full  of  duty,  and  affection,  and  gratitude,  desiring  to  be  per- 
mitted to  correspond  witli  him  in  person,  and  promising  to  be  guided  in  every  particular 
by  his  will.  The  answer  to  this  appeal  was  his  own  letter  returned,  with  a  note  from 
the  bankers  whose  cover  had  been  used,  saying,  that  any  future  attempt  to  intrude  on 
Mr.  Mon9ada,  would  put  a  final  period  to  their  remittances. 

"While  things  were  in  this  situation  in  Stevenlaw's  Land,  Adam  Hartley  one  evening, 
contrary  to  his  custom  for  several  months,  sought  a  private  interview  with  his  fellow- 
apprentice.  He  found  him  in  the  little  arbour,  and  could  not  omit  observing,  that, 
Dick  Middlemas,  on  his  appearance,  shoved  into  his  bosom  a  small  packet,  as  if  afraid 
of  its  being  seen,  and  snatching  up  a  hoe,  began  to  work  with  great  devotion,  like  one 
who  wished  to  have  it  thought  that  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  occupation. 

"  I  wished  to  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley ;  "  but  I  fear  I  in- 
terrupt you." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  other,  laying  down  his  hoe ;  "I  was  only  scratching  up  the 
weeds  which  the  late  showers  have  made  rush  up  so  numerously.    Tam  at  your  service." 
Hartley  proceeded  to  the  arbour,  and  seated  himself.     Richard  imitated  his  example, 
and  seemed  to  wait  for  the  proposed  communication. 

"  I  have  had  an  interesting  communication  with  Mr.  Gray  " — said  Hartley,  and  there 
stopped,  like  one  who  finds  himself  entering  upon  a  difficult  task. 
"  I  hope  the  explanation  has  been  satisfactory?"  said  Middlemas. 
"  You  shall  judge.— Doctor  Gray  was  pleased  to  say  something  to  me  very  civil  about 
my  proficiency  in  the  duties  of  our  profession ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  asked 
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me,  whether^  as  he  was  now  becoming  old,  I  had  any  particular  objection  to  continae 
in  my  present  situation,  but  with  some  pecuniary  advantages,  for  two  years  longer ;  at 
the  end  of  which  he  promised  to  me  that  I  should  enter  into  partnership  with  him." 

"  Mr.  Gray  is  an  undoubted  judge,"  said  Middlemas,  "  what  person  will  best  suit  him 
as  a  professional  assistant.  The  business  may  be  worth  £200  a-year,  and  an  active 
assistant  might  go  nigh  to  double  it,  by  riding  Strath-Devan  and  the  Carse.  No  great 
subject  for  division  after  all,  Mr.  Hartley." 

"  But,"  continued  Hartley,  "  that  is  not  all.  The  doctor  says — ^he  proposes — in  short, 
if  I  can  render  myself  agreeable,  in  the  course  of  these  two  years,  to  Miss  Menie  Gray, 
he  proposes,  that  when  they  terminate,  I  should  become  his  son  as  well  as  his  partner.** 

As  he  spoke,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  Richard's  face,  which  was  for  a  moment  strongly 
agitated;  but  instantly  recovering,  he  answered,  in  a  tone  where  pique  and  offended 
pride  vainly  endeavoured  to  disguise  themselves  under  an  affectation  of  indifference. 
"  Well,  Master  Adam,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  joy  of  the  patriarchal  arrangement.  You 
have  served  five  years  for  a  professional  diploma — a  sort  of  Leah,  that  privilege  of 
killing  and  curing.  Now  you  begin  a  new  course  of  servitude  for  a  lovely  RacheL 
Undoubtedly — ^perhaps  it  is  rude  in  me  to  ask — ^but  undoubtedly  you  have  accepted  so 
flattering  an  arrangement  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  but  recollect  there  was  a  condition  annexed,"  said  Hartley,  gravely. 

"  That  of  rendering  yourself  acceptable  to  a  girl  you  have  known  for  so  many  years  ?" 
said  Middlemas  with  a  half-suppressed  sneer.  "  No  great  difficulty  in  that,  I  should 
think,  for  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Hartley,  with  Doctor  Gray's  favour  to  back  him.  No, 
no — there  could  be  no  great  obstacle  there." 

"  Both  you  and  I  know  the  contrary,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley,  very  seriously. 

"  I  know  ? — How  should  I  know  any  thing  more  than  yourself  about  the  state  of 
Miss  Gray's  inclinations  ?"  said  Middlemas.  '^  I  am  sure  we  have  had  equal  access  to 
know  them." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  some  know  better  how  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities. 
Mr.  Middlemas,  I  have  long  suspected  that  you  have  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
possessing  Miss  Gray's  affections,  and  " 

"I?" — interrupted  Middlemas ;  "  you  are  jesting,  or  you  are  jealous.  You  do  your- 
self less,  and  me  more,  than  justice ;  but  the  compliment  is  so  great,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  the  mistake." 

"  That  you  may  know,"  answered  Hartley,  "  I  do  not  speak  either  by  guess,  or  from 
what  you  call  jealousy,  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  wienie  Gray  herself  told  me  the  state  of 
her  affections.  I  naturally  communicated  to  her  the  discourse  I  had  with  her  father. 
I  told  her  I  was  but  too  well  convinced  that  at  the  present  moment  I  did  not  possess 
that  interest  in  her  heart,  which  alone  might  entitle  me  to  request  her  acquiescence  in 
the  views  which  her  £Either's  goodness  held  out  to  me  ;  but  I  entreated  her  not  at  once 
to  decide  against  me,  but  give  me  an  opportunity  to  make  way  in  her  affections,  if 
possible,  trusting  that  time,  and  the  services  which  I  should  render  to  her  father,  might 
have  an  ultimate  effect  in  my  favour." 

"  A  most  natural  and  modest  request.  But  what  did  the  young  lady  say  in 
reply?" 

"  She  is  a  noble-hearted  girl,  Richard  Middlemas ;  and  for  her  frankness  alone,  even 
without  her  beauty  and  her  good  sense,  deserves  an  emperor.  I  cannot  express  the 
graceful  modesty  with  which  she  told  me,  that  she  knew  too  well  the  kindliness,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  call  it,  of  my  heart,  to  expose  me  to  the  protracted  pain  of  an  unre- 
quited passion.  She  candidly  informed  me  that  she  had  been  long  engaged  to  you  in 
secret — that  you  had  exchanged  portraits ; — and  though  without  her  father's  consent  she 
would  never  become  yours,  yet  she  felt  it  impossible  that  she  should  ever  so  far  change 
her  sentiments  as  to  afford  the  most  distant  prospect  of  succes5  to  another." 
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"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Middlemas,  "  she  has  been  extremely  candid  indeed,  and  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  her !" 

"  And  upon  my  honest  word,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  returned  Hartley,  "  you  do  Miss 
Gray  the  greatest  injustice — nay,  you  are  ungrateful  to  her,  if  you  are  displeased  at  her 
making  this  declaration.  She  loves  you  as  a  woman  loves  the  first  object  of  her  affec- 
tion— she  loves  you  better  " — He  stopped,  and  Middlemas  completed  the  sentence. 

"  Better  than  I  deserve,  perhaps  ? — Faith,  it  may  well  be  so,  and  I  love  her  dearly  in 
return.  But  after  all,  you  know,  the  secret  was  mine  as  well  as  hers,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  tliat  she  had  consulted  me  before  making  it  public." 

"  ]VIr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley,  earnestly,  "  if  the  least  of  this  feeling,  on  your  part, 
arises  from  the  apprehension  that  your  secret  is  less  safe  because  it  is  in  my  keeping, 
I  can  assure  you  that  such  is  my  grateful  sense  of  Miss  Gray's  goodness,  in  communi- 
cating, to  save  me  pain,  an  affair  of  such  delicacy  to  herself  and  you,  that  wild  horses 
should  tear  me  limb  from  limb  before  they  forced  a  word  of  it  from  my  lips." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Middlemas,  with  a  frankness  of  manner  indicating 
a  cordiality  that  had  not  existed  between  them  for  some  time,  "  you  must  allow  me  to 
be  a  little  jealous  in  my  turn.  Your  true  lover  cannot  have  a  title  to  the  name,  unless 
he  be  sometimes  unreasonable ;  and  somehow,  it  seems  odd  she  should  have  chosen  for 
a  confidant  one  whom  I  have  often  thought  a  formidable  rival ;  and  yet  I  am  so  far  from 
being  displeased,  that  I  do  not  know  that  the  dear  sensible  girl  could  after  all  have  made 
a  better  choice.  It  is  time  that  the  foolish  coldness  between  us  should  be  ended,  as  you 
must  be  sensible  that  its  real  cause  lay  in  our  rivalry.  I  have  much  need  of  good 
advice,  and  who  can  give  it  to  me  better  than  the  old  companion,  whose  soundness  of 
judgment  I  have  always  envied,  even  when  some  injudicious  friends  have  given  me 
credit  for  quicker  parts?" 

Hartley  accepted  Richard's  proffered  hand,  but  without  any  of  the  buoyancy  of  spirit 
with  which  it  was  offered. 

"  I  do  not  intend,"  he  said,  "  to  remain  many  days  in  this  place,  perhaps  not  very 
many  hours.  But  if,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  can  benefit  you,  by  advice  or  otherwise,  you 
may  fully  command  me.  It  is  the  only  mode  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  Menie 
Gray." 

"  Love  my  mistress,  love  me ;  a  happy  pendant  to  the  old  proverb.  Love  me,  love 
my  dog.  Well,  then,  for  Menie  Gray's  sake,  if  not  for  Dick  Middlemas's,  (plague  on 
that  vulgar  tell-tale  name,)  will  you,  that  are  a  stander-by,  tell  us,  who  are  the  unlucky 
players,  what  you  think  of  this  game  of  ours  ?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  when  the  field  lies  so  fair  before  you  ?  I  am  sure 
that  Dr.  Gray  would  retain  you  as  his  assistant  upon  the  same  terms  which  he  proposed 
to  me.  You  are  the  better  match,  in  all  worldly  respects,  for  his  daughter,  having  some 
capital  to  begin  the  world  with." 

"  All  true — but  methinks  Mr.  Gray  has  showed  no  great  predilection  for  me  in  this 
matter." 

"If  he  has  done  injustice  to  your  indisputable  merit,"  said  Hartley,  dryly,  "the 
preference  of  his  daughter  has  more  than  atoned  for  it." 

"  Unquestionably  ;  and  dearly,  therefore,  do  I  love  her ;  otherwise,  Adam,  I  am  not 
a  person  to  grasp  at  the  leavings  of  other  people." 

"  Richard,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  pride  of  yours,  if  you  do  not  check  it,  will  render 
you  both  ungrateful  and  miserable.  Mr.  Gray's  ideas  are  most  friendly.  He  told  me  plainly 
that  his  choice  of  me  as  an  assistant,  and  as  a  member  of  his  family,  had  been  a  long 
time  balanced  by  his  early  affection  for  you,  until  he  thought  he  had  remarked  in  you 
a  decisive  discontent  with  such  limited  prospects  as  his  offer  contained,  and  a  desire  to 
go  abroad  into  the  world,  and  push,  as  it  is  called,  your  fortune.  He  said,  that  although 
it  was  very  probable  that  you  might  love  his  daughter  well  enough  to  relinquish  these 
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ambitious  ideas  for  her  sake,  yet  the  demons  of  Ambition  and  Avarice  would  return 
after  the  exorciser  Love  had  exhausted  the  force  of  liis  spells,  and  then  he  thought  he 
would  have  just  reason  to  be  anxious  for  his  daughter's  happiness." 

"By  my  faitli,  tlie  wortliy  senior  speaks  scholarly  and  wisely,**  answered  Richard — 
"  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  so  clear-sighted.  To  say  the  truth,  but  for  the  beautiful 
Menie  Gray,  I  .sliould  feel  like  a  mill-horse,  walking  my  daily  round  in  this  dull  country, 
while  other  gay  rovers  are  trying  how  the  world  will  receive  them.  For  instance,  where 
do  you  yourself  go  ?" 

"  A  cousin  of  my  mother's  commands  a  ship  in  the  Company*s  service.  I  intend  to 
go  with  him  as  surgeon's  mate.  If  I  like  the  sea  service,  I  will  continue  in  it ;  if  not, 
I  will  enter  some  other  line.**     This  Hartley  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  To  India  I**  answered  Richard ;  "  Happy  dog — to  India  1  You  may  well  bear  with 
equanimity  all  disappointments  sustained  on  this  side  of  the  globe.  Oh,  Delhi !  oh, 
Cialconda !  have  your  names  no  power  to  conjure  down  idle  recollections  ? — India,  where 
gold  is  won  by  steel ;  where  a  brave  man  cannot  pitch  his  desire  of  fame  and  wealth  so 
high,  but  that  he  may  realize  it,  if  he  have  fortune  to  his  friend  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  bold  adventurer  can  fix  his  thoughts  on  you,  and  still  be  dejected  at  the  thoughts 
that  a  bonny  blue-eyed  lass  looked  favourably  on  a  less  lucky  fellow  than  himself?  Can 
this  be?** 

"Less  lucky?'*  said  Hartley.  "Can  you,  the  accepted  lover  of  Menie  Gray,  speak 
in  that  tone,  even  though  it  be  in  jest !" 

"Nay,  Adam,"  said  Richard,  "don't  be  angry  with  me,  because,  being  thus  far 
successful,  I  rate  my  good  fortune  not  quite  so  rapturously  as  perhaps  you  do,  who  have 
missed  the  luck  of  it.  Your  philosophy  should  tell  you,  that  the  object  which  we  attain, 
or  are  sure  of  attaining,  loses,  perhaps,  even  by  that  very  certainty,  a  little  of  the 
extravagant  and  ideal  value,  which  attached  to  it  while  the  object  of  feverish  hopes  and 
aguish  fears.  But  for  all  that,  I  cannot  live  without  my  sweet  Menie.  I  would  wed 
her  to-morrow,  with  all  my  soul,  without  thinking  a  minute  on  the  clog  which  so  early  a 
marriage  would  fasten  on  our  heels.  But  to  spend  two  additional  years  in  this  infernal 
wilderness,  cruizing  after  crowns  and  half-crowns,  when  worse  men  are  making  lacs  and 
crores  of  rupees — It  is  a  sad  falling  off,  Adam.  Counsel  me,  my  friend,— can  you  not 
suggest  some  mode  of  getting  off  from  these  two  years  of  destined  dulness?'* 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Hartley,  scarce  repressing  his  displeasure ;  "  and  if  I  could  induce 
Dr.  Gray  to  dispense  with  so  reasonable  a  condition,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so. 
You  are  but  twenty-one,  and  if  such  a  period  of  probation  was,  in  the  Doctor's  prudence, 
judged  necessary  for  me,  who  am  full  two  ye4irs  older,  I  have  no  idea  that  he  will 
dispense  with  it  in  yours." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Middlemas ;  "  but  do  you  not  think  that  these  two,  or  call 
them  three,  years  of  probation,  had  better  be  spent  in  India,  where  much  nuiy  be  done 
in  a  little  while,  than  here,  where  nothing  can  be  done  save  just  enough  to  get  salt  to 
our  broth,  or  broth  to  our  salt  ?  Methinks  I  liave  a  natural  turn  for  Inditi,  and  so  I  ought. 
My  father  was  a  soldier,  by  the  conjecture  of  all  who  saw  him,  and  gave  me  a  love  of 
the  sword,  and  an  arm  to  use  one.  My  mother's  father  was  a  rich  trafficker,  wlio  loved 
wealth,  I  warrant  me,  and  knew  how  to  get  it.  This  petty  two  hundred  a-year,  with 
its  miserable  and  precarious  possibilities,  to  be  shared  with  the  old  gentleman,  sounds  in 
the  ears  of  one  like  me,  who  have  the  world  for  the  winning,  and  a  sword  to  cut  my  way 
through  it,  like  something  little  better  than  a  decent  kind  of  beggary.  Menie  is  in  her- 
self .a  gem — a  diamond — I  admit  it.  But  then,  one  would  not  set  such  a  precious  jewel 
in  lead  or  copper,  but  in  pure  gold ;  ay,  and  add  a  circlet  of  brilliants  to  set  it  off  with.  l>o 
a  go<Kl  fellow,  Adam,  and  undertake  the  setting  my  project  in  proper  colours  before  thr 
Doctor.  I  am  sure,  the  wisest  thing  for  him  and  Menie  both,  is  to  permit  mo  to  spend 
this  short  time  of  probation  in  the  laud  of  cowries.     I  am  sure  my  heart  w  ill  be  there 
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at  any  rate,  and  while  I  am  bleeding  some  bumpkin  fur  an  inflammation,  I  shall  be  in 
fancy  relieving  some  nabob,  or  rajahpoot,  of  his  plethora  of  wealth.  Come — will  you 
assist,  will  you  be  auxiliary  ?  Ten  chances  but  you  plead  your  own  cause,  man,  for 
I  may  be  brought  up  by  a  sabre,  or  a  bow-string,  before  I  make  my  pack  up ;  then 
your  road  to  Menie  will  be  free  and  open,  and,  as  you  will  be  possessed  of  the  situation 
of  comforter  ex  officio,  you  may  take  her  *  with  the  tear  in  her  ee,'  as  old  saws  advise." 

"  Mr.  Richard  Middlemas,'"  said  Hartley,  "  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  tell  you, 
in  the  few  words  which  I  intend  to  bestow  on  you,  whether  I  pity  you  or  despise  you, 
the  most.  Heaven  has  placed  happiness,  competence,  and  content  within  your  power, 
and  you  are  willing  to  cast  them  away,  to  gratify  ambition  and  avarice.  Were  I  to  give 
an  advice  on  this  subject,  either  to  Dr.  Gray  or  his  daughter,  it  would  be  to  break  oft*  all 
connexion  with  a  man,  who,  however  clever  by  nature,  may  soon  show  himself  a  fool, 
and  however  honestly  brought  up,  may  also,  upon  temptation,  prove  himself  a  villain. — 
You  may  lay  aside  the  sneer,  which  is  designed  to  be  a  sarcastic  smile.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  do  this,  because  I  am  convinced  that  my  advice  would  be  of  no  use,  unless  it 
could  come  unattended  with  suspicion  of  my  motives.  I  will  hasten  my  departure  from 
this  house,  that  we  may  not  meet  again ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  God  Almighty  to  protect 
honesty  and  innocence  against  the  dangers  which  must  attend  vanity  and  folly."  So 
saying,  he  turned  contemptuously  from  the  youthful  votary  of  ambition,  and  left  the 
garden. 

"  Stop,"  said   Middlemas,  struck  with  the  picture  which  had  been  held  up  to  his 

conscience — "  Stop,  Adam  Hartley,  and  I  will  confess  to  you" But  his  words  were 

uttered  in  a  faint  and  hesitating  manner,  and  either  never  reached  Hartley^s  ear,  or  failed 
in  changing  his  purpose  of  departure. 

When  he  was  out  of  the  garden,  Middlemas  began  to  recall  his  usual  boldness  of  dis- 
position— "  Had  he  stayed  a  moment  longer,"  he  said,  "  I  would  have  turned  Papist,  and 
made  him  my  ghostly  confessor.  The  yeomanly  churl ! — I  would  give  something  to 
know  how  he  has  got  such  a  hank  over  me.  What  are  Menie  Gray's  engagements  to 
him  ?  She  has  given  him  his  answer,  and  what  right  has  he  to  come  betwixt  her  and  me  ? 
If  old  Mon9ada  had  done  a  grandfather's  duty,  and  made  suitable  settlements  on  me,  this 
I)lan  of  marrying  the  sweet  girl,  and  settling  here  in  her  native  place,  might  have  done 
well  enough.  But  to  live  the  life  of  the  poor  drudge  her  father— to  be  at  the  command 
and  call  of  every  boor  for  twenty  miles  round ! — why,  the  labours  of  a  higgler,  who 
travels  scores  of  miles  to  barter  pins,  ribbons,  snuft*  and  tobacco,  against  the  housewife's 
private  stock  of  eggs,  mort-skins,  and  tallow,  is  more  profitable,  less  laborious,  and  faith, 
I  think,  equally  respectable.  No,  no, — ^unless  I  can  find  wealth  nearer  home,  I  will  seek 
it  where  every  one  can  have  it  for  the  gathering ;  and  so  I  will  down  to  the  Swan  Inn, 
and  hold  a  final  consultation  with  my  friend." 
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3j^Li}i?iJ  HE  friend  whom  Middlcmas  expected  to  meet  at  the  Swan,  was  a  person 
'^ifl'S?  already  mentioned  in  this  history  by  the  name  of  Tom  Hillary,  bred  an 
Th  jlv^^  attorney's  clerk  in  the  ancient  town  of  Novum  Castrum — dvctus  utriufqve 
w*v3T#Ww  jurisy  as  far  as  a  few  months  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Lawford,  Town-clerk  of 
Middlemas,  could  render  him  so.  The  last  mention  that  we  made  of  this  g^entlemau, 
was  when  his  gold-laced  hat  veiled  its  splendour  before  the  fresher  mounted  beavers  of 
the  'prentices  of  Dr.  Gray.  That  was  now  about  five  years  since,  and  it  was  within  six 
months  that  he  had  made  his  appearance  in  Middlemas,  a  very  different  sort  of  personage 
from  that  which  he  seemed  at  his  departure. 

He  was  now  called  Captain ;  his  dress  was  regimental,  and  his  language  martial.  He 
appeared  to  have  plenty  of  cash,  for  he  not  only,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  parties, 
paid  certain  old  debts,  which  he  had  left  unsettled  behind  him,  and  that  notwithstanding 
his  having,  as  his  old  practice  told  him,  a  good  defence  of  prescription,  but  even  sent 
the  minister  a  guinea,  to  the  assistance  of  the  parisli  poor.  These  acts  of  justice  and 
benevolence  were  bruited  abroad  greatly  to  the  honour  of  one,  who,  so  long  absent,  had 
neither  forgotten  his  just  debts,  nor  liardened  his  heart  against  the  cries  of  the  needy. 
His  merits  were  thought  the  higher,  when  it  was  understood  he  had  serred  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company — that  wonderful  company  of  merchants,  who  may  indeed,  with 
the  strictest  propriety,  be  termed  princes.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  directors  in  Leadenhall  Street  were  silently  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  immense  empire,  which  afterwards  rose  like  an  exhalation,  and  now  astonishes 
Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  with  its  formidable  extent,  and  stupendous  strength.  Britain 
had  now  begun  to  lend  a  wondering  ear  to  the  account  of  battles  fought,  and  cities  won, 
in  the  East ;  and  was  surprised  by  the  return  of  individuals  who  had  left  their  native 
country  as  adventurers,  but  now  reappeared  there  surrounded  by  Oriental  wealth  and 
Oriental  luxury,  which  dimmed  even  the  splendour  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  British 
nobility.  In  this  new-found  El  Dorada,  Hillary  had,  it  seems,  been  a  labourer,  and,  if 
he  told  truth,  to  some  purpose,  though  he  was  far  from  having  completed  the  harvest 
which  he  meditated.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  making  investments,  and,  as  a  mere  matter  ot 
fancy,  he  consulted  his  old  master.  Clerk  Lawford,  concerning  the  purchase  of  a  moorland 
farm  of  three  thousand  acres,  for  which  he  would  be  content  to  give  three  or  four 
thousand  guineas,  providing  the  game  was  plenty,  and  the  trouting  in  the  brook  such  as 
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had  been  represented  by  advertisement.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  extensive 
landed  purchase  at  present.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  Leadenhall 
Street ;  and  in  that  view,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  part  with  his  India  stock  and  India 
bonds.  In  short,  it  was  folly  to  think  of  settling  on  a  poor  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
a-year,  when  one  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  no  liver  complaint ;  and  so  he  was 
determined  to  double  the  Cape  once  again,  ere  he  retired  to  the  chimney  comer  for  life. 
All  he  wished  was,  to  pick  up  a  few  clever  fellows  for  his  regiment,  or  rather  for  his 
own  company;  and  as  in  all  his  travels  he  had  never  seen  finer  fellows  than  about 
Middlemas,  he  was  willing  to  give  them  the  preference  in  completing  his  levy.  In  fact, 
it  was  making  men  of  them  at  once,  for  a  few  white  faces  never  failed  to  strike  terror 
into  these  black  rascals ;  and  then,  not  to  mention  the  good  things  that  were  going  at 
the  storming  of  a  Pettah,  or  the  plundering  of  a  Pagoda,  most  of  these  tawny  dogs 
carried  so  much  treasure  about  their  persons,  that  a  won  battle  was  equal  to  a  mine  of 
gold  to  the  victors. 

The  natives  of  Middlemas  listened  to  the  noble  Captain's  marvels  with  different 
feelings,  as  their  temperaments  were  saturnine  or  sanguine.  But  none  could  deny  that 
such  things  had  been ;  and,  as  the  narrator  was  known  to  be  a  bold  dashing  fellow, 
possessed  of  some  abilities,  and  according  to  the  general  opinion,  not  likely  to  be  with- 
held by  any  peculiar  scruples  of  conscience,  there  was  no  giving  any  good  reason  why 
Hillary  should  not  have  been  as  successful  as  others  in  the  field,  which  India,  agitated 
as  it  was  by  war  and  intestine  disorders,  seemed  to  offer  to  every  enterprising  adventurer. 
He  was  accordingly  received  by  his  old  acquaintances  at  Middlemas  rather  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  supposed  wealth,  than  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  his  former 
humble  pretensions. 

Some  of  the  notables  of  the  village  did  indeed  keep  aloof.  Among  these,  the  chief  was 
Dr.  Gray,  who  was  an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  approached  to  fanfaronade,  and  knew 
enough  of  the  world  to  lay  it  down  as  a  sort  of  general  rule,  that  he  who  talks  a  great 
deal  of  fighting  is  seldom  a  brave  soldier,  and  he  who  always  speaks  about  wealth  is  seldom 
a  rich  man  at  bottom.  Clerk  Lawford  was  also  shy,  notwithstanding  his  communings 
with  Hillary  upon  the  subject  of  his  intended  purchase.  The  coolness  of  the  Captain's 
old  employer  towards  him  was  by  some  supposed  to  arise  out  of  certain  circumstances 
attending  their  former  connexion  ;  but  as  the  Clerk  himself  never  explained  what  these 
were,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  conjectures  upon  the  subject. 

Richard  Middlemas  very  naturally  renewed  his  intimacy  with  his  former  comrade,  and 
it  was  from  Hillary's  conversation,  that  he  had  adopted  the  enthusiasm  respecting  India, 
which  we  have  heard  him  express.  It  was  indeed  impossible  for  a  youth,  at  once  inex- 
perienced in  the  world,  and  possessed  of  a  most  sanguine  disposition,  to  listen  without 
sympathy  to  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Hillary,  who,  though  only  a  recruiting  captain, 
had  all  the  eloquence  of  a  recruiting  sergeant.  Palaces  rose  like  mushrooms  in  his 
descriptions ;  groves  of  lofty  trees,  and  aromatic  shrubs  unknown  to  the  chilly  soils  of 
Europe,  were  tenanted  by  every  object  of  the  chase,  from  the  royal  tiger  down  to  the 
jackal.  The  luxuries  of  a  natch,  and  the  peculiar  Oriental  beauty  of  the  enchantresses 
who  perfumed  their  voluptuous  Eastern  domes,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  haughty  English 
conquerors,  were  no  less  attractive  than  the  battles  and  sieges  on  which  the  Captain  at 
other  times  expatiated.  Not  a  stream  did  he  mention  but  flowed  over  sands  of  gold,  and 
not  a  palace  that  was  inferior  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana.  His  descriptions 
seemed  steeped  in  odours,  and  his  every  phrase  perfumed  in  ottar  of  roses.  The  interviews 
at  which  these  descriptions  took  place,  often  ended  in  a  bottle  of  choicer  wine  than  the 
Swan  Inn  afforded,  with  some  other  appendages  of  the  table,  which  the  Captain,  who 
was  a  bon-vivanty  had  procured  from  Edinburgh.  From  this  good  cheer  Middlemas  was 
doomed  to  retire  to  the  homely  evening  meal  of  his  master,  where  not  all  the  simple 
beauties  of  Menie  were  able  to  overcome  his  disgust  at  the  coarseness  of  the  provisions. 
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or  his  unwillingness  to  answer  questions  concerning  the  diseases  of  the  wretched  peasants 
who  were  subjected  to  his  inspection. 

Richard's  hopes  of  being  acknowledged  by  his  father  had  long  since  vanished,  and 
the  rough  repulse  and  subsequent  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mon9ada,  had  satisfied  him 
that  his  grandfather  was  inexorable,  and  that  neither  then,  nor  at  any  future  time,  did 
he  mean  to  realize  the  visions  which  Nurse  Jamieson's  splendid  figments  had  encouraged 
him  to  entertain.  Ambition,  however,  was  not  lulled  to  sleep,  though  it  was  no  longer 
nourished  by  the  same  hopes  which  had  at  first  awakened  it.  The  Indian  Captain's 
lavish  oratory  supplied  the  themes  which  had  been  at  first  derived  from  the  legends  of 
the  nursery ;  the  exploits  of  a  Lawrence  and  a  Clive,  as  well  as  the  magnificent 
opportunities  of  accquiring  wealth  to  which  these  exploits  opened  the  road,  disturbed 
the  slumbers  of  the  young  adventurer.  There  was  nothing  to  counteract  these  except 
his  love  for  Menie  Gray,  and  the  engagements  into  which  it  had  led  him.  But  his 
addresses  had  been  paid  to  Menie  as  much  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity,  as  from 
any  decided  passion  for  that  innocent  and  guileless  being.  He  was  desirous  of  carrying 
ofi*  the  prize,  for  which  Hartley,  whom  he  never  loved,  had  the  courage  to  contend  with 
him.  Then  Menie  Gray  had  been  beheld  with  admiration  by  men  his  superiors  in  rank 
and  fortune,  but  with  whom  his  ambition  incited  him  to  dispute  the  prize.  No  doubt, 
though  urged  to  play  the  gallant  at  first  rather  from  vanity  than  any  other  cause,  the 
frankness  and  modesty  with  which  his  suit  was  admitted,  made  their  natural  impression 
on  his  heart.  He  was  grateful  to  the  beautiful  creature,  who  acknowledged  tlie  superiority 
of  his  person  and  accomplishments,  and  fancied  himself  as  devotedly  attached  to  her,  as 
her  personal  charms  and  mental  merits  would  have  rendered  any  one  who  was  less  vain 
or  selfish  than  her  lover.  Still  his  passion  for  the  surgeon's  daughter  ought  not,  he 
prudentially  determined,  to  bear  more  than  its  due  weight  in  a  case  so  very  important 
as  the  determining  his  line  of  life ;  and  this  he  smoothed  over  to  his  conscience,  by 
repeating  to  himself,  that  Menie's  interest  was  as  essentially  concerned  as  liis  own,  in 
postponing  their  marriage  to  the  establishment  of  liis  fortune.  How  many  young  couples 
had  been  ruined  by  a  premature  union  ! 

The  contemptuous  conduct  of  Hartley  in  their  last  interview,  had  done  something  to 
shake  his  comrade's  confidence  in  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  and  to  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  he  was  playing  a  very  sordid  and  unmanly  part,  in  trifling  with  the  happiness  of 
this  amiable  and  unfortunate  young  woman.  It  was  in  this  doubtful  humour  that  he 
repaired  to  the  Swan  Inn,  where  he  was  anxiously  expected  by  his  friend  the  Captain. 

When  they  were  comfortably  seated  over  a  bottle  of  Paxarete,  Middlemas  began, 
with  characteristical  caution,  to  sound  his  friend  about  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  wliich 
an  individual,  desirous  of  entering  the  Company's  service,  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  a  commission.  If  Hillary  had  answered  truly,  he  would  have  replied,  that  it 
was  extremely  easy  ;  for,  at  that  time,  the  East  India  service  presented  no  charms  to  that 
superior  class  of  people  who  have  since  struggled  for  admittance  under  its  banners.  But 
the  worthy  Captain  replied,  that  though,  in  the  general  case,  it  might  be  difiicult  for  a 
young  man  to  obtain  a  conunission,  without  serving  for  some  years  as  a  cadet,  yet,  under 
his  own  protection,  a  young  man  entering  his  regiment,  and  fitted  for  such  a  situation, 
might  be  sure  of  an  ensigncy,  if  not  a  lieutenancy,  as  soon  as  ever  they  set  foot  in  India. 
"  If  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  continued  he,  extending  his  hand  to  Middlemas,  "would  think 
of  changing  sheep-head  broth  and  haggis  for  nmlagatawny  and  curry,  I  can  only  say, 
that  though  it  is  indispensable  that  you  should  enter  the  service  at  first  simply  as  a  cadet, 

yet,  by ,  you  should  live  like  a  brother  on  the  passage  with  me ;  and  no  sooner  were 

we  tlirough  the  surf  at  Madras,  than  I  would  put  you  in  the  way  of  acquiring  both  wealth 
and  glory.     You  have,  I  think,  some  trifle  of  money — a  couple  of  thousands  or  so  ?  *' 

"  About  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred,"  said  Richard,  aflecting  tlie  indifference  of 
his  companion,  but  feeling  privately  humbled  by  the  scantiness  of  his  resources. 
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"  It  is  quite  as  much  as  you  will  find  necessary  for  the  outfit  and  passage,"  said  his 
adviser;  "and,  indeed,  if  you  had  not  a  farthing,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  ;  for  if 
I  once  say  to  a  friend.  111  help  you,  Tom  Hillary  is  not  the  man  to  start  for  fear  of  the 
cowries.  However,  it  is  as  well  you  have  something  of  a  capital  of  your  own  to  begin 
upon." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  proselyte.  "  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  burden  on  any  one.  I  have 
some  thoughts,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  to  marry  before  I  leave  Britain  ;  and  in  that  case, 
you  know,  cash  will  be  necessary,  whether  my  wife  goes  out  with  us,  or  remains  behind, 
till  she  hear  how  luck  goes  with  me.  So,  after  all,  I  may  have  to  borrow  a  few  hundreds 
of  you." 

"What  the  devil  is  that  you  say,  Dick,  about  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage?" 
replied  his  friend.  What  can  put  it  into  the  head  of  a  gallant  young  fellow  like  you, 
just  rising  twenty-one,  and  six  feet  high  on  your  stocking-soles,  to  make  a  slave  of 
yourself  for  life  ?    No,  no,  Dick,  that  will  never  do.     Remember  the  old  song, 

'^Bachelor  Bluff,  bachelor  Bluff, 
Hey  for  a  heart  that  is  rugged  and  tough !' " 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  sounds  very  well,"  replied  Middlemas  ;  "  but  then  one  must  shake  off 
a  number  of  old  recollections." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  Dick  ;  old  recollections  are  like  old  clothes,  and  should  be 
sent  off*  by  wholesale ;  they  only  take  up  room  in  one's  wardrobe,  and  it  would  be  old- 
fashioned  to  wear  them.  But  you  look  grave  upon  it.  Who  the  devil  is  it  that  has 
made  such  a  hole  in  your  heart  ?  " 

"  Pshaw ! "  answered  Middlemas,  "  I'm  sure  you  must  remember — Menie — my  master's 
daughter." 

"  What,  Miss  Green,  the  old  pottercarrier's  daughter  ? — a  likely  girl  enough,  I  think." 

"  My  master  is  a  surgeon,"  said  Richard,  "  not  an  apothecary,  and  his  name  is  Gray." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Green  or  Gray — what  does  it  signify  ?  He  sells  his  own  drugs,  I  think, 
which  we  in  the  south  call  being  a  pottercarrier.  The  girl  is  a  likely  girl  enough  for 
a  Scottish  ball-room.     But  is  she  up  to  any  thing  ?     Has  she  any  nouz?  " 

"  Why,  she  is  a  sensible  girl,  save  in  loving  me,"  answered  Richard  ;  "  and  that,  as 
Benedict  says,  is  no  proof  of  her  wisdom,  and  no  great  argument  of  her  folly." 

"But  has  she  spirit — spunk— dash — a  spice  of  the  devil  about  her  ?" 

"  Not  a  penny -weight — the  kindest,  simplest,  and  most  manageable  of  human  beings," 
answered  the  lover. 

"  She  won't  do  then,"  said  the  monitor,  in  a  decisive  tone.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Dick : 
but  she  will  never  do.  There  are  some  women  in  the  world  that  can  bear  their  share  in 
the  bustling  life  we  live  in  India — ay,  and  I  have  known  some  of  them  drag  forward 
husbands  that  would  otherwise  have  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Hea- 
ven knows  how  they  paid  the  turnpikes  they  pushed  them  through !  But  these  were  none 
of  your  simple  Susans,  that  think  their  eyes  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at  their 
husbands,  or  their  fingers  but  to  sew  baby-clothes.  Depend  on  it,  you  must  give  up  your 
matrimony,  or  your  views  of  preferment.  If  you  wilfully  tie  a  clog  round  your  throat, 
never  think  of  running  a  race ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  your  breaking  off  with  the  lass 
will  make  any  very  terrible  catastrophe.  A  scene  there  may  be  at  parting  ;  but  you 
will  soon  forget  her  among  the  native  girls,  and  she  will  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Tapeitout, 
the  minister's  assistant  and  successor.  She  is  not  goods  for  the  Indian  market,  I  assure 
you." 

Among  the  capricious  weaknesses  of  humanity,  that  one  is  particularly  remarkable 
which  inclines  us  to  esteem  persons  and  things  not  by  their  real  value,  or  even  by  our  own 
judgment,  so  much  as  by  the  opinion  of  others,  who  are  often  very  incompetent  judges. 
Dick  Middlemas  had  been  urged  forward,  in  his  suit  to  Menie  Gray,  by  his  observing 
how  much  her  partner,  a  booby  laird,  had  been  captivated  by  her ;  and  she  was  now 
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lowered  in  his  esteem,  because  an  impudent  low-lived  coxcomb  had  presumed  to  talk  of 
her  with  disparagement.  Either  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  would  have  been  as  capable 
of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Homer,  as  judging  of  the  merits  of  Menic  Gray. 

Indeed  the  ascendency  which  this  bold-talking,  promise^making  soldier  had  acquired 
over  Dick  Middlemas,  wilful  as  he  was  in  general,  was  of  a  despotic  nature ;  because 
the  Captain,  though  greatly  inferior  in  information  and  talent  to  the  youth  whose  opinions 
he  swayed,  had  skill  in  suggesting  those  tempting  views  of  rank  and  wealth,  to  which 
Richard's  imagination  had  been  from  childhood  most  accessible.  One  promise  he  exacted 
from  Middlemas^  as  a  condition  of  the  services  which  he  was  to  render  him — It  was 
absolute  silence  on  the  subject  of  liis  destination  for  India,  and  the  views  upon  which 
it  took  place.  "  My  recruits,"  said  the  Captain,  "  have  been  all  marched  off  for  the 
dep6t  at  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  I  want  to  leave  Scotland,  and  particularly  this  little  burgh, 
without  being  worried  to  death,  of  which  I  must  despair,  should  it  come  to  be  known 
that  I  can  provide  young  griffins,  as  we  call  them,  with  commissions.  Gad,  I  should 
carry  off  all  the  first-bom  of  Middlemas  as  cadets,  and  none  are  so  scrupulous  as  I  am  about 
making  promises.  I  am  as  trusty  as  a  Trojan  for  that ;  and  you  know  I  cannot  do  that 
for  every  one  which  I  would  for  an  old  friend  like  Dick  Middlemas." 

Dick  promised  secrecy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  friends  should  not  even  leave 
the  burgh  in  company,  but  that  the  Captain  should  set  off  first,  and  his  recruit  should 
join  him  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  enlistment  might  be  attested ;  and  then  they  were  to 
travel  together  to  town,  and  arrange  matters  for  their  Indian  voyage. 

Notwithstanding  the  definitive  arrangement  which  was  thus  made  for  his  departure, 
Middlemas  thought  from  time  to  time  with  anxiety  and  regret  about  quitting  Menie 
Gray,  after  the  engagement  which  had  passed  between  them.  The  resolution  was  taken, 
however ;  the  blow  was  necessarily  to  be  struck ;  and  her  ungrateful  lover,  long  since 
determined  against  the  life  of  domestic  happiness,  which  he  might  have  ei\joyed  had  his 
views  been  better  regulated,  was  now  occupied  with  the  means,  not  indeed  of  breaking  off 
with  her  entirely,  but  of  postponing  all  thoughts  of  their  union  until  the  success  of  his 
expedition  to  India. 

He  might  have  spared  himself  all  anxiety  on  this  last  subject.  The  wealth  of  that 
India  to  which  he  was  bound  would  not  have  bribed  Menie  Gray  to  have  left  her  father  s 
roof  against  her  father's  commands ;  still  less  when,  deprived  of  his  two  assistants,  he 
must  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  continued  exertion  in  Ids  declining  life,  and  therefore 
might  have  accounted  himself  altogether  deserted,  had  his  daughter  departed  from  him 
at  the  same  time.  But  though  it  would  have  been  her  unalterable  determination  not  to 
accept  any  proposal  of  an  immediate  union  of  their  fortunes,  Menie  could  not,  with  all 
a  lover's  power  of  self-deception,  succeed  in  persuading  herself  to  be  satisfied  with 
Richard's  conduct  towards  her.  Modesty,  and  a  becoming  pride,  prevented  her  from 
seeming  to  notice,  but  could  not  prevent  her  from  bitterly  feeling,  that  her  lover  was 
preferring  the  pursuits  of  ambition  to  the  humble  lot  which  he  might  have  shared  with 
her,  and  which  promised  content  at  least,  if  not  wealth. 

"  1£  he  had  loved  me  as  he  pretended,"  such  was  the  unwilling  conviction  that  rose 
on  her  mind,  "  my  father  would  surely  not  have  ultimately  refused  him  the  same  terms 
which  he  held  out  to  Hartley.  His  objections  would  have  given  way  to  my  happiness,  nay, 
to  Richard's  importunities,  which  would  have  removed  his  suspicions  of  the  unsettled  cast 
of  his  disposition.  But  I  fear — I  fear  Richard  hardly  thought  the  terms  proposed  were 
worthy  of  liis  acceptance.  Would  it  not  have  been  natural  too,  that  he  shoidd  have  asked 
me,  engaged  as  we  stand  to  each  other,  to  have  united  our  faith  before  his  quitting 
Europe,  when  I  might  either  have  remained  here  with  my  father,  or  accompanied  him 
to  India,  in  quest  of  that  fortune  which  he  is  so  eagerly  pushing  for  ?  It  would  have 
been  wrong — very  wrong — in  me  to  have  consented  to  such  a  proposal,  unless  my  father 
hud  authorised  it;  but  surely  it  would  have  been  natural  that  Richard  should  have 
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offered  it  ?  Alas !  men  do  not  know  how  to  love  like  women !  Their  attachment  is 
only  one  of  a  thousand  other  passions  and  predilections, — ^they  are  daily  engaged  in 
pleasures  which  blunt  their  feelings,  and  in  business  which  distracts  them.  We — ^we 
sit  at  home  to  weep,  and  to  think  how  coldly  our  affections  are  repaid !" 

The  time  was  now  arrived  at  which  Richard  Middlemas  had  a  right  to  demand  the 
property  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Town-clerk  and  Doctor  Gray.  He  did  so,  and 
received  it  accordingly.  His  late  guardian  naturally  enquired  what  views  he  had  formed 
in  entering  on  life  ?  The  imagination  of  the  ambitious  aspirant  saw  in  this  simple 
question  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  man,  to  offer,  and  perhaps  press  upon  him, 
the  same  proposal  which  he  had  made  to  Hartley.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  answer  dryly, 
that  he  had  some  hopes  held  out  to  him  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  communicate ; 
but  that  the  instant  he  reached  London,  he  would  write  to  the  guardian  of  his  youth, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  his  prospects,  which  he  was  happy  to  say  were 
rather  of  a  pleasing  character. 

Gideon,  who  supposed  that  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life,  the  father,  or  grandfather, 
of  the  young  man  might  perhaps  have  intimated  a  disposition  to  open  some  intercourse 
with  him,  only  replied, — "  You  have  been  the  child  of  mystery,  Richard  ;  and  as  you 
came  to  me,  so  you  leave  me.  Then,  I  was  ignorant  from  whence  you  came,  and  now, 
I  know  not  whither  you  are  going.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  favourable  point  in  your 
horoscope,  that  every  thing  connected  with  you  is  a  secret.  But  as  I  shall  always  think 
with  kindness  on  him  whom  I  have  known  so  long,  so  when  you  remember  the  old  man, 
you  ought  not  to  forget  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to  you,  to  the  extent  of  his  means  and 
power,  and  taught  you  that  noble  profession,  by  means  of  which,  wherever  your  lot  casts 
you,  you  may  always  gain  your  bread,  and  alleviate  at  the  same  time,  the  distresses  of 
your  fellow  creatures."  IV&ddlemas  was  excited  by  the  simple  kindness  of  his  master, 
and  poured  forth  his  thanks  with  the  greater  profusion,  that  he  was  free  from  the  terror 
of  the  emblematical  collar  and  chain,  which  a  moment  before  seemed  to  glisten  in  the 
hand  of  his  guardian,  and  gape  to  enclose  his  neck. 

"  One  word  more,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  producing  a  small  ring-case.  "This  valuable  ring 
was  forced  upon  me  by  your  unfortunate  mother.  I  have  no  right  to  it,  having  been 
amply  paid  for  my  services  ;  and  I  only  accepted  it  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  for 
you  till  this  moment  should  arrive.  It  may  be  useful,  perhaps,  should  there  occur  any 
question  about  your  identity." 

"  Thanks,  once  more,  my  more  than  father,  for  this  precious  relic,  which  may  indeed 
be  useful.     You  shall  be  repaid,  if  India  has  diamonds  left." 

"  India,  and  diamonds  !"  said  Gray.     "  Is  your  head  turned,  child?" 

"  I  mean,"  stammered  Middlemas,  "  if  London  has  any  Indian  diamonds." 

**  Pooh  !  you  foolish  lad,"  answered  Gray,  "  how  should  you  buy  diamonds,  or  what 
should  I  do  with  them,  if  you  gave  me  ever  so  many  ?  Get  you  gone  with  you  while 
I  am  angry." — The  tears  were  glistening  in  the  old  man's  eyes — "  If  I  get  pleased  with 
you  again,  I  shall  not  know  how  to  part  with  you." 

The  parting  of  Middlemas  with  poor  Menie  was  yet  more  affecting.  Her  sorrow 
revived  in  his  mind  all  the  liveliness  of  a  first  love,  and  he  redeemed  his  character  for 
sincere  attachment,  by  not  only  imploring  an  instant  union,  but  even  going  so  far  as  to 
propose  renouncing  his  more  splendid  prospects,  and  sharing  Mr.  Gray's  humble  toil,  if 
by  doing  so  he  could  secure  his  daughter's  hand.  But  though  there  was  consolation  in 
this  testimony  of  her  lover's  faith,  Menie  Gray  was  not  so  unwise  as  to  accept  of  sacrifices 
which  might  afterwards  have  been  repented  of. 

"  No,  Richard,"  she  said,  "  it  seldom  ends  happily  when  people  alter,  in  a  moment  of 
agitated  feeling,  plans  which  have  been  adopted  under  mature  deliberation.  I  have  long 
seen  that  your  views  were  extended  far  beyond  so  humble  a  station  as  this  place  affords 
.promise  of.     It  is  natural  they  should  do  so,  considering  that  the  circumstances  of  your 
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birth  seemed  connected  with  riches  and  with  rank.  Gro,  then,  seek  that  riches  and  rank. 
It  is  possible  your  mind  may  be  changed  in  the  pursuit,  and  if  so,  think  no  more  about 
Menie  Gray.  But  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  we  may  meet  again,  and  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  there  can  be  a  change  in  Menie  Gray's  feelings  towards  you." 

At  this  interview,  much  more  was  said  than  it  is  necessary  to  repeat,  much  more 
thought  than  was  actually  said.  Nurse  Jamieson,  in  whose  chamber  it  took  place,  folded 
her  baimst,  as  she  called  them  in  her  arms,  and  declared  that  Heaven  had  made  them  for 
each  other,  and  that  slie  would  not  ask  of  Heaven  to  live  beyond  the  day  when  she  should 
see  them  bridegroom  and  bride. 

At  length  it  became  necessary  that  the  parting  scene  should  end ;  and  Richard  uVIiddle- 
mas,  mounting  a  horse  which  he  had  hired  for  the  journey,  set  off  for  Edinburgh^  to 
which  metropolis  he  had  already  forwarded  his  heavy  baggage.  Upon  the  road  the  idea 
more  than  once  occurred  to  liim,  that  even  yet  he  had  better  return  to  Middlemas,  and 
secure  his  happiness  by  uniting  himself  at  once  to  Menie  Gray,  and  to  humble  competence. 
But  from  the  moment  that  he  rejoined  his  friend  Hillary  at  their  appointed  place  of  rendez- 
vous, he  became  ashamed  even  to  hint  at  any  change  of  purpose ;  and  his  late  excited 
feelings  were  forgotten,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  confirmed  his  resolution,  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  attained  a  certain  portion  of  wealth  and  consequence,  he  would  haste  to  share 
them  with  Menie  Gray.  Yet  his  gratitude  to  her  father  did  not  appear  to  have  slumbered, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  gift  of  a  very  handsome  cornelian  seal,  set  in  gold,  and  bearing 
engraved  upon  it  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  Or,  which  was  carefully 
despatched  to  Stevenlaw's  Land,  Middlemas,  with  a  suitable  letter.  Menie  knew  the 
hand -writing  and  watched  her  father's  looks  as  he  read  it,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it 
had  turned  on  a  different  topic.  Her  father  pshawed  and  poohed  a  good  deal  when  he 
had  finished  the  billet,  and  examined  the  seal. 

"  Dick  Middlemas,"  he  said,  "  is  but  a  fool  after  all,  Menie.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  like 
to  forget  him,  that  he  should  send  me  a  token  of  remembrance ;  and  if  he  would  be  so 
absurd,  could  he  not  have  sent  me  the  improved  lithotomical  apparatus  ?  And  what  have 
I,  Gideon  Gray,  to  do  with  the  arms  of  my  Lord  Gray  ? — No,  no^ — ^my  old  silver  stamp, 
with  the  double  G  upon  it,  will  serve  my  turn — But  put  the  bonnie  dye*  away,  Menie, 
my  dear — ^it  was  kindly  meant  at  any  rate." 

The  reader  cannot  doubt  that  the  seal  was  safely  and  carefully  preserved. 

*   '•  Pretty  Toy." 
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A  lazar-bouse  it  leemed,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased. 

Milton. 
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FTER  the  Captain  had  fiuished  his  business,  amongst  which 
lie  did  not  forget  to  Imve  his  recruit  regular I7  attested,  as  a 
candidate  for  glory  in  the  Fervice  of  the  Honourable  East 
InJia  Company,  the  friends  left  Edinburgh.  From  thence 
they  got  a  passage  by  sea  to  Newciistle,  where  Ilillarj^  had 
also  some  regimental  affairs  to  transact,  before  he  joined  his  regiment.  At  Newcastle 
the  Captain  had  the  good  luck  to  find  a  small  brig,  commanded  by  an  old  acquaintance 
and  school-fellow,  which  was  just  about  to  sail  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  "  I  have  arranged 
for  our  passage  with  him,"  he  said  to  Middlemas — "  for  when  you  are  at  the  depot,  you 
can  learn  a  little  of  your  duty,  which  cannot  be  so  well  taught  on  board  of  ship,  and 
then  I  will  find  it  easier  to  have  you  promoted." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Richard,  **  that  I  am  to  stay  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  all  the  time 
that  you  are  jigging  it  away  in  London  ?" 

**  Ay,  indeed  do  I,"  said  his  comrade,  "  and  it's  best  for  you  too ;  whatever  business 
you  have  in  London,  I  can  do  it  for  you  as  well,  or  something  better  than  yourself." 

"  But  I  choose  to  transact  my  own  business  myself,  Captain  Hillary,"  said  Richard. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  remained  your  own  master,  Mr.  Cadet  Middlemas.  At 
present  you  are  an  enlisted  recruit  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company ;  I  am  your 
officer,  and  should  you  hesitate  to  follow  me  aboard,  why,  you  foolish  fellow,  I  could  have 
you  sent  on  board  in  hand-cuflfs." 

This  was  jestingly  spoken  ;  but  yet  there  was  something  in  the  tone  which  hurt 
Middlemas's  pride  and  alarmed  his  fears.  He  had  observed  of  late,  that  his  friend, 
especially  when  in  company  of  others,  talked  to  him  with  an  air  of  command  or  superiority, 
difficult  to  be  endured,  and  yet  so  closely  allied  to  the  freedom  often  exercised  betwixt 
two  intimates,  that  he  could  not  find  any  proper  mode  of  rebuffing,  or  resenting  it.  Such 
manifestations  of  authority  were  usually  followed  by  an  instant  renewal  of  their  intimacy ; 
but  in  the  present  case  that  did  not  so  speedily  ensue. 

Middlemas,  indeed,  consented  to  go  with  iiis  companion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps 
because  if  he  should  quarrel  with  him,  the  whole  plan  of  his  Indian  voyage,  and  all  the 
hopes  built  upon  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground.      But  he  altered  his  purpose  of  intrusting 
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bis  comrade  with  his  little  fortune,  to  lay  out  as  his  occasions  might  require,  and  resolved 
himself  to  overlook  the  expenditure  of  his  money,  which,  in  the  form  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  was  safely  deposited  in  his  travelling  trunk.  Captain  Hillary,  finding  that  some  hint 
he  had  thrown  out  on  this  subject  was  disregarded,  appeared  to  think  no  more  about  it. 

The  voyage  was  performed  with  safety  and  celerity  ;  and  having  coasted  the  shores  of 
that  beautiful  island,  which  he  who  once  sees  never  forgets,  through  whatever  part  of 
the  world  his  future  path  may  lead  him,  the  vessel  was  soon  anchored  off  the  little  town 
of  Ryde  ;  and,  as  the  waves  were  uncommonly  still,  Richard  felt  the  sickness  diminish, 
which,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  passage,  had  occupied  his  attention  more  than 
any  thing  else. 

The  master  of  the  brig,  in  honour  to  his  passengers,  and  affection  to  'his  old  school- 
fellow, had  formed  an  awning  upon  deck,  and  proposed  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
them  a  little  treat  before  they  left  his  vessel.  Lobscous,  sea-pie,  and  other  delicacies  of 
a  naval  description,  had  been  provided  in  a  quantity  far  disproportionate  to  the  number 
of  the  guests.  But  the  punch  which  succeeded  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  portentously 
strong.  Captain  Hillary  pushed  it  round,  and  insisted  upon  his  companion  taking  his 
full  share  in  the  merry  bout,  the  rather  that,  as  he  facetiously  said,  there  had  been  some 
dryness  between  them,  which  good  liquor  would  be  sovereign  in  removing.  He  renewed, 
with  additional  splendours,  the  various  panoramic  scenes  of  India  and  Indian  adventures, 
which  had  first  excited  the  ambition  of  Middlemas,  and  assured  him,  that  even  if  he 
should  not  be  able  to  get  him  a  commission  instantly,  yet  a  short  delay  would  only  give 
him  time  to  become  better  acquainted  with  his  military  duties  ;  and  Middlemas  was  too 
much  elevated  by  the  liquor  he  had  drank  to  see  any  difficulty  which  could  oppose  its^ 
to  his  fortunes.  Whether  those  who  shared  in  the  compotation  were  more  seasoned  topers 
— ^whether  Middlemas  drank  more  than  they— or  whether,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
suspected,  his  cup  had  been  drugged,  like  those  of  King  Duncan's  body-guard,  it  is 
certain  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  passed  with  unusual  rapidity,  through  all  the  different 
phases  of  the  respectable  state  of  drunkenness — ^laughed,  sung,  whooped,  and  hallooed, 
was  maudlin  in  his  fondness,  and  frantic  in  his  wrath,  and  at  length  fell  into  a  fast  and 
imperturbable  sleep. 

The  effect  of  the  liquor  displayed  itself,  as  usual,  in  a  hundred  wild  dreams  of  parched 
deserts,  and  of  serpents  whose  bite  inflicted  the  most  intolerable  thirst — of  the  suffering 
of  the  Indian  on  the  death-stake — and  the  torments  of  the  infernal  regions  themselves ; 
when  at  length  he  awakened,  and  it  appeared  that  the  latter  vision  was  in  fact  realized. 
The  sounds  which  had  at  first  influenced  his  dreams,  and  at  length  broken  his  slumbers, 
were  of  the  most  horrible,  as  well  as  the  most  melancholy  description.  They  came 
from  the  ranges  of  pallet-beds,  which  were  closely  packed  together  in  a  species  of 
military  hospital,  where  a  burning  fever  was  the  prevalent  complaint.  Many  of  the 
patients  were  under  the  influence  of  a  high  delirium,  during  which  they  shouted, 
shrieked,  laughed,  blasphemed,  and  uttered  the  most  horrible  imprecations.  Others, 
sensible  of  their  condition,  bewailed  it  with  low  groans,  and  some  attempts  at  devotion, 
which  showed  their  ignorance  of  the  principles,  and  even  the  forms  of  religion.  Those 
who  were  convalescent  talked  ribaldry  in  a  loud  tone,  or  whispered  to  each  other  in  cant 
IsLnguagey  upon  schemes  wliich,  as  far  as  a  passing  phrase  could  be  understood  by  a  novice, 
had  relation  to  violent  and  criminal  exploits. 

Richard  Mddlemas's  astonishment  was  equal  to  his  horror.  He  had  but  one  advan- 
tage over  the  poor  wretches  with  whom  he  was  classed,  and  it  was  in  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  pallet  to  himself — ^mostof  the  others  being  occupied  by  two  unhappy  beings. 
He  saw  no  one  who  appeared  to  attend  to  the  wants,  or  to  heed  the  complaints,  of  the 
wretches  around  him,  or  to  whom  he  could  offer  any  appeal  against  his  present  situation. 
He  looked  for  his  clothes,  that  he  might  arise  and  extricate  himself  from  this  den  of 
horrors ;  but  his  clothes  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor  did  he  see  his  portmanteau,  or 
sea-chest.     It  was  much  to  be  apprehended  he  would  never  see  them  more. 
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Then,  but  too  late,  he  remembered  the  insinuations  which  had  passed  current  respect- 
ing his  friend  the  Captain,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Lawford, 
on  account  of  some  breach  of  trust  in  the  Town-Clerk's  service.  But  that  he  should 
have  trepanned  the  friend  wlio  had  reposed  his  whole  confidence  in  him — that  he  should 
have  plundered  him  of  his  fortune,  and  placed  liim  in  this  house  of  pestilence,  with  the 
hope  that  death  might  stifle  his  tongue — were  iniquities  not  to  have  been  anticipated, 
even  if  the  worst  of  tliese  reports  were  true. 

But  Middlemas  resolved  not  to  be  awanting  to  himself.  This  place  must  be  visited 
by  some  officer,  military  or  medical,  to  whom  he  would  make  an  appeal,  and  alarm  his 
fears  at  least,  if  he  could  not  awaken  his  conscience.  AVhile  he  revolved  these  distracting 
thoughts,  tormented  at  the  same  time  by  a  burning  thirst  whicii  he  had  no  means  of 
satisfying,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  if,  amongst  those  stretched  upon  the  pallets 
nearest  him,  he  could  not  discern  some  one  likely  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  give  him  some  information  about  the  nature  and  customs  of  this  horrid  place.  But 
the  bed  nearest  him  was  occupied  by  two  fellows,  who,  although  to  judge  from  their 
gaunt  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  and  ghastly  looks,  they  were  apparently  recovering  from  the 
disease,  and  just  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  were  deeply  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  cheat  each  other  of  a  few  half-pence  at  a  game  of  cribbage,  mixing  the  terms  of  the 
game  with  oaths  not  loud  but  deep ;  each  turn  of  luck  being  hailed  by  tlie  winner  as 
well  as  the  loser  with  execrations,  which  seemed  designed  to  blight  both  body  and  soul, 
now  used  as  the  language  of  triumph,  and  now  as  reproaches  against  fortune. 

Next  to  the  gamblers  was  a  pallet,  occupied  indeed  by  two  bodies,  but  only  one  of 
which  was  living — ^the  other  sufferer  had  been  recently  relieved  from  his  agony. 

"  He  is  dead — he  is  dead !"  said  the  wretched  survivor. 

"  Then  do  you  die  too,  and  be  d—d,"  answered  one  of  the  players,  "  and  then  there 
will  be  a  pair  of  you,  as  Pugg  says." 

"  I  tell  you  he  is  growing  stiff  and  cold,"  said  the  poor  wretch — "  the  dead  is  no  bed- 
fellow for  the  living — For  God's  sake,  help  to  rid  me  of  the  corpse." 

"  Ay,  and  get  the  credit  of  having  dorie  him — as  may  be  the  case  with  yourself,  friend 
— for  he  had  some  two  or  three  hoggs  about  him" 

"  You  know  you  took  the  last  rap  from  his  breeches-pocket  not  an  hour  ago,"  expos- 
tulated the  poor  convalescent — "  But  help  me  to  take  the  body  out  of  the  bed,  and  I  will 
not  tell  thQ  ji^ger-duhher  i\\2ii  you  have  been  beforehand  with  him." 

"  You  tell  the  jigger '(lubber  r  answered  the  cribbage  player.  "  Such  another  word, 
and  I  will  twist  your  head  round  till  your  eyes  look  at  the  drummer's  handwriting  on 
your  back.  Hold  your  peace,  and  don't  bother  our  game  with  your  gammon,  or  I  will 
make  you  as  mute  as  your  bed-fellow." 

The  unhappy  wretch,  exhausted,  sunk  back  beside  his  hideous  companion,  and  the 
usual  jargon  of  the  game,  interlarded  with  execrations,  went  on  as  before. 

P>om  this  specimen  of  the  most  obdurate  indifference,  contrasted  with  the  last  excess 
of  misery,  Middlemas  became  satisfied  how  little  could  be  made  of  an  appeal  to  the 
humanity  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  His  heart  sunk  within  him,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
happy  and  peaceful  home,  which  he  might  have  called  his  own,  arose  before  his  over- 
heated fancy,  with  a  vividness  of  perception  that  bordered  upon  insanity.  He  saw  before 
him  the  rivulet  which  wanders  through  the  burgh-muir  of  Middlemas,  where  he  had  so 
often  set  little  mills  for  the  amusement  of  Menie  while  she  was  a  child.  One  draught  of 
it  would  have  been  worth  all  the  diamonds  of  the  East,  which  of  late  he  had  worshipped 
with  such  devotion ;  but  that  draught  was  denied  to  him  as  to  Tantalus. 

Rallying  his  senses  from  this  passing  illusion,  and  knowing  enough  of  the  practice  of 
the  medical  art,  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  his  ideas  from  wandering  if 
possible,  he  endeavoured  to  recollect  that  he  was  a  surgeon,  and,  after  all,  should  not 
have  the  extreme  fear  for  the  interior  of  a  military  hospital,  which  its  horrors  might 
inspire  into  strangers  to  the  profession.     But  though  he  strove,  by  such  recollections,  to 
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rally  bis  spirits,  he  was  not  the  less  aware  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  condition  of  a 
surgeon,  who  might  have  attended  such  a  place  in  the  course  of  bis  duty,  and  a  poor 
inhabitant,  who  was  at  once  a  patient  and  a  prisoner. 

A  footstep  was  now  heard  in  the  apartment,  wliich  seemed  to  silence  all  tbe  varied 
sounds  of  woe  that  filled  it.  The  cribbage  party  hid  their  cards,  and  ceased  their  oaths ; 
other  wretches,  whose  complaints  had  arisen  to  frenzy,  left  off  their  wild  exclamations 
and  entreaties  for  assistance.  Agony  softened  her  shriek,  Insanity  hushed  its  senseless 
clamours,  and  even  Death  seemed  desirous  to  stifle  his  parting  groan  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Seelencooper.  This  official  was  the  superintendent,  or,  as  the  miserable  inha- 
bitants termed  him,  the  Governor  of  the  Hospital.  He  had  all  the  air  of  having  been 
originally  a  turnkey  in  some  ill-regulated  jail — a  stout,  short,  bandy-legged  man,  with 
one  eye,  and  a  double  portion  of  ferocity  in  that  which  remained.  He  wore  an  old- 
fashioned  tarnished  uniform,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been  made  for  him ;  and  the 
voice  in  which  this  minister  of  humanity  addressed  the  sick,  was  that  of  a  boatswain, 
shouting  in  the  midst  of  a  storm.  He  had  pistols  and  a  cutlass  in  his  belt ;  for  his  mode 
of  administration  being  such  as  provoked  even  hospital  patients  to  revolt,  his  life  had 
been  more  than  once  in  danger  amongst  them.  He  was  followed  by  two  assistants,  who 
carried  hand-cuffs  and  strait-jackets. 

As  Seelencooper  made  his  rounds,  complaint  and  pain  were  hushed,  and  the  flourish 
of  the  bamboo,  which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  seemed  powerful  as  the  wand  of  a  magician 
to  silence  all  complaint  and  remonstrance. 

"  I  tell  you  the  meat  is  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay — and  for  the  bread,  it's  good  enough, 
and  too  good,  for  a  set  of  lubbers,  that  lie  shamming  Abraham,  and  consuming  the 
Right  Honourable  Company's  victuals — I  don't  speak  to  them  that  are  really  sick,  for 
God  knows  I  am  always  for  humanity." 

'^  If  that  be  the  case,  sir,"  said  Hichard  Middlemas,  whose  lair  the  Captain  had 
approached,  while  he  was  thus  answering  the  low  and  humble  complaints  of  those  by 
whose  bed-side  he  passed — "  if  that  be  the  case,  sir,  I  hope  your  humanity  will  make  you 
attend  to  what  I  say." 

"  And  who  the  devil  are  you?"  said  the  Governor,  turning  on  him  his  single  eye  of 
fire,  while  a  sneer  gathered  on  his  harsh  features,  which  were  so  well  qualified  to 
express  it. 

"  My  name  is  Middlemas — I  come  from  Scotland,  and  have  been  sent  here  by  some 
strange  mistake.  I  am  neither  a  private  soldier,  nor  am  I  indisposed,  more  than  by  the 
heat  of  this  cursed  place." 

"  Why  then,  friend,  all  I  have  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  are  an  attested  recruit  or  not  ?** 

"  I  was  attested  at  P^dinburgh,"  said  Middlemas,  "  but" 

"  But  what  the  devil  would  you  have  then  ? — you  are  enlisted — the  Captain  and  the 
Doctor  sent  you  here — surely  they  know  best  whether  you  are  private  or  officer,  sick  or 
well." 

"  But  I  was  promised,"  said  Middlemas,  "  promised  by  Tom  Hillary" 

"  Promised,  were  you  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  here  that  has  not  been  promised 
something  by  somebody  or  another,  or  perhaps  has  promised  something  to  himself. 
This  is  the  land  of  promise,  my  smart  fellow,  but  you  know  it  is  India  that  must  be  the 
land  of  performance.  So  good  morning  to  you.  The  Doctor  will  come  his  rounds  presently 
and  put  you  all  to  rights." 

**  Stay  but  one  moment — one  moment  only — I  have  been  robbed." 

"  Robbed !  look  you  there  now,"  said  the  Governor — "  everybody  that  comes  here  has 
been  robbed. — Egad,  I  am  the  luckiest  fellow  in  Europe— other  people  in  my  line  have 
only  thieves  and  blackguards  upon  their  hands ;  but  none  come  to  my  ken  but  honest« 
decent,  unfortunate  gentlemen,  that  have  been  robbed !" 

"  Take  care  how  you  treat  this  so  lightly,  sir,"  said  Middlemas ;  "  I  have  been  robbed 
of  a  thousand  pounds." 
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Here  Governor  Seelencooper's  gravity  was  totally  overcome,  and  his  laugh  was  echoed 
by  several  of  the  patients,  either  because  they  wished  to  curry  favour  with  the  super- 
intendent, or  from  the  feeling  which  influences  evil  spirits  to  rejoice  in  the  tortures  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  share  their  agony. 

"  A  thousand  pounds ! "  exclaimed  Captain  Seelencooper,  as  he  recovered  his  breath, 
— "  Come,  that's  a  good  one — I  like  a  fellow  that  does  not  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry 
— why,  there  is  not  a  cull  in  the  ken  that  pretends  to  have  lost  more  than  a  few  hoggs, 
and  here  is  a  servant  to  the  Honourable  Company  that  has  been  robbed  of  a  thousand 
pounds  !  Well  done,  Mr.  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand — you're  a  credit  to  the  house,  and  to 
the  service,  and  so  good  morning  to  you." 

He  passed  on,  and  Richard,  starting  up  in  a  storm  of  anger  and  despair,  found,  as  he 
would  have  called  after  him,  that  his  voice,  betwixt  thirst  and  agitation,  refused  its 
office.  "  Water,  water !"  he  said,  laying  hold,  at  the  same  time,  of  one  of  the  assistants 
who  followed  Seelencooper  by  the  sleeve.  The  fellow  looked  carelessly  round ;  there 
was  a  jug  stood  by  the  side  of  the  cribbage  players,  which  he  reached  to  Middlemas, 
bidding  him,  "  Drink  and  be  d d." 

The  man's  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  than  the  gamester  threw  himself  from  his  own 
bed  into  that  of  Middlemas,  and  grasping  firm  hold  of  the  arm  of  Richard,  ere  he  could 
carry  the  vessel  to  his  head,  swore  he  should  not  have  his  booze.  It  may  be  readily  con- 
jectured, that  the  pitcher  thus  anxiously  and  desperately  reclaimed,  contained  something 
better  than  the  pure  element.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  gin.  The  jug  was 
broken  in  the  struggle,  and  the  liquor  spilt.  Middlemas  dealt  a  blow  to  the  assailant, 
which  was  amply  and  heartily  repaid,  and  a  combat  would  have  ensued,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  who,  with  a  dexterity  that  showed 
them  well  acquainted  with  such  emergencies,  clapped  a  strait-waistcoat  upon  each  of  the 
antagonists.  Richard's  efforts  at  remonstrance  only  procured  him  a  blow  from  Captain 
Seelencooper's  rattan,  and  a  tender  admonition  to  hold  his  tongue,  if  he  valued  a  whole  skin. 

Irritated  at  once  by  sufferings  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body,  tormented  by  raging 
thirst,  and  by  the  sense  of  his  own  dreadful  situation,  the  mind  of  Richard  Middlemas 
seemed  to  be  on  the  i)oint  of  becoming  unsettled.  He  felt  an  insane  desire  to  imitate 
and  reply  to  the  groans,  oaths,  and  ribaldry,  which,  as  soon  as  the  superintendent 
quitted  the  hospital,  echoed  around  him.  He  longed,  though  he  struggled  against  the 
impulse,  to  vie  in  curses  with  the  reprobate,  and  in  screams  with  the  maniac.  But  his 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  his  mouth  itself  seemed  choked  with  ashes ; 
there  came  upon  him  a  dimness  of  sight,  a  rushing  sound  in  his  ears,  and  the  powers  of 
life  were  for  a  time  suspended. 


©Iiajito  nil  ^i^ratS). 


A  wise  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  common  weal. 

Pops's  Homer. 


jj»^  S  Middlemas  returned  to  his  senses,  he  was  sensible  that  his  blood  felt  more 
cool;  that  the  feverish  throb  of  his  pulsation  was  diminished;  that  the 
ligatures  on  his  person  were  removed,  and  his  lungs  performed  their  functions 
more  freely.  One  assistant  was  binding  up  a  vein,  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  had  been  taken  ;  another,  who  had  just  washed  the  face  of  the  patient, 
was  holding  aromatic  vinegar  to  his  nostrils.  As  he  began  to  open  his  eyes,  the  person 
who  had  just  completed  the  bandage,  said  in  Latin,  but  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  without 
raising  his  head,  "  Annon  sis  Ricardus  ille  Middlemas,  ex  civitate  Middlemassiende  ? 
Kesponde  in  lingua  Latina. 

"  Sum  ille  miserrimus,"  replied  Richard,  again  shutting  his  eyes ;  for  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  voice  of  his  comrade  Adam  Hartley,  though  his  presence  might  be  of  so 
much  consequence  in  this  emergency,  conveyed  a  pang  to  his  wounded  pride.  He  was 
conscious  of  unkindly,  if  not  hostile,  feelings  towards  his  old  companion ;  he  remembered 
the  tone  of  superiority  which  he  used  to  assume  over  him,  and  thus  to  lie  stretched  at 
his  feet,  and  in  a  manner  at  his  mercy,  aggravated  his  distress,  by  the  feelings  of  the 
dying  chieftain,  "  Earl  Percy  sees  my  fall."  This  was,  however,  too  unrciisonable  an 
emotion  to  subsist  above  a  minute.  In  the  next,  he  availed  himself  of  the  Latin 
language,  with  which  both  were  familiar,  (for  in  that  time  the  medical  studies  at  the 
celebrated  University  of  Edinburgh  were,  in  a  great  measure,  conducted  in  Latin,)  to 
tell  in  a  few  words  his  own  folly,  and  the  villany  of  Hillary. 

"  I  must  be  gone  instantly,"  said  Hartley — "  Take  courage — I  trust  to  be  able  to 
assist  you.     In  the  meantime,  take  food  and  physic  from  none  but  my  servant,  who  you 
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sec  holds  the  sponge  in  his  hand.  You  are  in  a  place  where  a  man's  life  has  been  taken 
for  the  sake  of  his  gold  sleeve-buttons." 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment,"  said  Middlemas — "  Let  me  remove  this  temptation  from  my 
dangerous  neighbours." 

He  drew  a  small  packet  from  his  under  waistcoat,  and  put  it  into  Hartley's  hands. 

"  K  I  die,"  he  said,  "  be  my  heir.     You  deserve  her  better  than  I." 

All  answer  was  prevented  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  Seelencooper. 

"  Well,  Doctor,  will  you  carry  through  your  patient  ? " 

"  Symptoms  are  dubious  yet,"  said  the  Doctor — "  That  was  an  alarming  swoon.  You 
must  have  him  carried  into  the  private  ward,  and  my  young  man  shall  attend  him. 

"  Why,  if  you  command  it.  Doctor,  needs  must ; — ^but  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  man 
we  both  know,  that  has  a  thousand  reasons  at  least  for  keeping  him  in  the  public  ward." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  thousand  reasons,"  said  Hartley ;  "  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
this  young  fellow  is  as  well-limbed  and  likely  a  lad  as  the  Company  have  among  their 
recruits.  It  is  my  business  to  save  him  for  their  service,  and  if  he  dies  by  your  neglect- 
ing what  I  direct,  depend  upon  it  I  will  not  allow  the  blame  to  lie  at  my  door.  I  will 
tell  the  General  the  charge  I  have  given  you." 

"The  General!"  said  Seelencooper,  much  embarrassed — "Tell  the  General? — ay, 
about  his  health.  But  yon  will  not  say  any  thing  about  what  he  may  have  said  in  his 
light-headed  fits  ?  My  eyes !  if  you  listen  to  what  feverish  patients  say  when  the  tantivy 
is  in  their  brain,  your  back  will  soon  break  with  tale-bearing,  for  I  will  warrant  you 
plenty  of  them  to  carry." 

"  Captain  Seelencooper,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  do  not  meddle  with  your  department  in 
the  hospital ;  My  advice  to  you  is,  not  to  trouble  yourself  with  mine.  I  suppose,  as  I 
have  a  commission  in  the  service,  and  have  besides  a  regular  diploma  as  a  physician,  I 
know  when  my  patient  is  light-headed  or  otherwise.  So  do  you  let  the  man  be  carefully 
looked  after,  at  your  peril." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  hospital,  but  not  till,  under  pretext  of  again  consulting  the 
pulse,  he  pressed  the  patient's  hand,  as  if  to  assure  him  once  more  of  his  exertions  for 
his  liberation." 

"  My  eyes ! "  muttered  Seelencooper,  "  this  cockerel  crows  gallant,  to  come  from  a 
Scotch  roost ;  but  I  would  know  well  enough  how  to  fetch  the  youngster  off  the  perch, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  cure  he  has  done  on  the  General's  pickaninies." 

Enough  of  this  fell  on  Richard's  ear  to  suggest  hopes  of  deliverance,  which  were 
increased  when  he  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  a  separate  ward,  a  place  much 
more  decent  in  appearance,  and  inhabited  only  by  two  patients,  who  seemed  petty  officers. 
Although  sensible  that  he  had  no  illness,  save  that  weakness  which  succeeds  violent 
agitation,  he  deemed  it  wisest  to  suffer  himself  still  to  be  treated  as  a  patient,  in  con- 
sideration that  he  should  thus  remain  under  his  comrade's  superintendence.  Yet  while 
preparing  to  avail  himself  of  Hartley's  good  offices,  the  prevailing  reflection  of  his  secret 
bosom  was  the  ungrateful  sentiment,  "  Had  Heaven  no  other  means  of  saving  me  than 
by  the  hands  of  him  I  like  least  on  the  face  of  the  earth?" 

Meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  ungrateful  sentiments  of  his  comrade,  and  indeed  wholly 
indifferent  how  he  felt  towards  him,  Hartley  proceeded  in  doing  him  such  service  as  was 
in  his  power,  without  any  other  object  than  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty  as  a  man  and 
as  a  Christian.  The  manner  in  which  he  became  qualifled  to  render  his  comrade  assis- 
tance, requires  some  short  explanation. 

Our  story  took  place  at  a  period,  when  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
with  that  hardy  and  persevering  policy  which  has  raised  to  such  a  height  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East,  had  determined  to  send  a  large  reinforcement  of  European  troops  to 
the  support  of  their  power  in  India,  then  threatened  by  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ali  had  usurped  the  government,  after  dethroning  his 
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master.  Considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  recruits  for  that  service.  Tliose 
who  might  have  been  otherwise  disposed  to  be  soldiers,  were  afraid  of  the  climate,  and 
of  the  species  of  banishment  which  the  engagement  implied  ;  and  doubted  also  how  far 
the  engagements  of  the  Company  might  be  faithfully  observed  towards  them,  when  they 
were  removed  from  the  protection  of  the  British  laws.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
military  service  of  the  King  was  preferred,  and  that  of  the  Company  could  only  procure 
the  worst  recruits,  although  their  zealous  agents  scrupled  not  to  employ  the  worst  means. 
Indeed  the  practice  of  kidnapping,  or  crimping,  as  it  is  technically  called,  was  at  that 
time  general,  whether  for  the  colonies,  or  even  for  the  King's  troops ;  and  as  the  agents 
employed  in  such  transactions  must  be  of  course  entirely  unscrupulous,  there  was  not 
only  much  villany  committed  in  the  direct  prosecution  of  the  trade,  but  it  gave  rise 
incidentally  to  remarkable  cases  of  robbery,  and  even  murder.  Such  atrocities  were  of 
course  concealed  from  the  authorities  for  whom  the  levies  were  made,  and  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  soldiers  made  men,  whose  conduct  was  otherwise  unexceptionable,  cold  in 
looking  closely  into  the  mode  in  which  their  recruiting  service  was  conducted. 

The  principal  depot  of  the  troops  which  were  by  these  means  assembled,  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  season  proving  unhealthy,  and  the  men  themselves  being  many 
of  them  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  a  fever  of  a  malignant  character  broke  out  amongst 
them,  and  speedily  crowded  with  patients  the  military  hospital,  of  which  Mr.  Seelencooper, 
himself  an  old  and  experienced  crimp  and  kidnapper,  had  obtained  the  superintendence. 
Irregularities  began  to  take  place  also  among  the  soldiers  who  remained  healthy,  and  the 
necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  some  discipline  before  they  sailed  was  so  evident,  that 
several  officers  of  the  Company's  naval  service  expressed  their  belief  that  otherwise 
there  would  be  dangerous  mutinies  on  the  passage. 

To  remedy  the  first  of  these  evils,  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  down  to  the  island 
several  of  their  medical  servants,  amongst  whom  was  Hartley,  whose  qualifications  had 
been  amply  certified  by  a  medical  board,  before  which  he  had  passed  an  examination, 
besides  his  possessing  a  diploma  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  as  M.D. 

To  enforce  the  discipline  of  their  soldiers,  the  Court  committed  full  power  to  one  of 
their  own  body.  General  Witherington.  The  General  was  an  officer  who  had  distinguished 
himself  highly  in  their  service.  He  had  returned  from  India  five  or  six  years  before,  with 
a  large  fortune,  which  he  had  rendered  much  greater  by  an  advantageous  marriage  with 
a  rich  heiress.  The  General  and  his  lady  went  little  into  society,  but  seemed  to  live 
entirely  for  their  infant  family,  those  in  number  being  three,  two  boys  and  a  girL 
Although  he  had  retired  from  the  service,  he  willingly  undertook  the  temporary  charge 
committed  to  him,  and  taking  a  house  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town  of  Ryde, 
he  proceeded  to  enrol  the  troops  into  separate  bodies,  appoint  officers  of  capacity  to  each, 
and  by  regular  training  and  discipline,  gradually  to  bring  them  into  something  resembling 
good  order.  He  heard  their  complaints  of  ill  usage  in  the  articles  of  provisions  and 
appointments,  and  did  them  upon  all  occasions  the  strictest  justice,  save  that  he  was 
never  known  to  restore  one  recruit  to  his  freedom  from  the  service,  however  unfairly  or 
even  illegally  his  attestation  might  have  been  obtained 

"  It  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  General  Witherington,  "  how  you  became  soldiers, 
— soldiers  I  found  you,  and  soldiers  I  will  leave  you.  But  I  will  take  especial  care,  that 
as  soldiers  you  shall  have  every  thing,  to  a  penny  or  a  pin's  head,  that  you  are  justly 
entitled  to."  He  went  to  work  without  fear  or  favour,  reported  many  abuses  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  had  several  officers,  commissaries,  &c.  removed  from  the  service,  and 
made  his  name  as  great  a  terror  to  the  peculators  at  home,  as  it  had  been  to  the  enemies 
of  Britain  in  Hindostan. 

Captain  Seelencooper,  and  his  associates  in  the  hospital  department,  heard  and 
trembled,  fearing  that  their  turn  should  come  next ;  but  the  General,  who  elsewhere 
examined  all  with  his  own  eyes,  showed  a  reluctance  to  visit  the  hospital  in  person. 
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Public  report  industriously  imputed  this  to  fear  of  infection.  Such  was  certainly  the 
motive ;  though  it  was  not  fear  for  his  own  safety  that  influenced  General  Witherington, 
but  he  dreaded  lest  he  should  carry  the  infection  home  to  the  nursery,  on  which  he  doatcd. 
The  alarm  of  his  lady  was  yet  more  unreasonably  sensitive :  she  would  scarcely  suffer  the 
children  to  walk  abroad,  if  the  wind  but  blew  from  the  quarter  where  the  hospital  was  situated. 

But  Providence  baffles  the  precautions  of  mortals.  In  a  walk  across  the  fields,  chosen  as 
the  most  sheltered  and  sequestered,  the  children,  with  their  train  of  Eastern  and  European 
attendants,  met  a  woman  who  carried  a  child  that  was  recovering  from  the  small-pox. 
The  anxiety  of  the  father,  joined  to  some  religious  scruples  on  the  mother's  part,  had 
postponed  inoculation,  which  was  then  scarcely  come  into  general  use.  The  infection 
caught  like  a  quick-match,  and  ran  like  wildfire  through  all  those  in  the  family  who  had 
not  previously  had  the  disease.  One  of  the  Greneral's  children,  the  second  boy,  died, 
and  two  of  the  Ayas,  or  black  female  servants,  had  the  same  fate.  The  hearts  of  the 
father  and  mother  would  have  been  broken  for  the  child  they  had  lost,  had  not  their 
grief  been  suspended  by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  those  who  lived,  and  who  were  confessed 
to  be  in  imminent  danger.  They  were  like  persons  distracted,  as  the  symptoms  of  the 
poor  patients  appeared  gradually  to  resemble  more  nearly  that  of  the  child  already 
lost. 

While  the  parents  were  in  this  agony  of  apprehension,  the  General's  principal  servant, 
a  native  of  Northumberland  like  himself,  informed  him  one  morning  that  there  was  a 
young  man  from  the  same  county  among  the  hospital  doctors,  who  had  publicly  blamed 
the  mode  of  treatment  observed  towards  the  patients,  and  spoken  of  another  which  he 
had  seen  practised  with  eminent  success. 

"  Some  impudent  quack,"  said  the  General,  "  who  would  force  himself  into  business 
by  bold  assertions.     Doctor  Tourniquet  and  Doctor  Lancelot  are  men  of  high  reputation." 

"  Do  not  mention  their  reputation,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  mother's  impatience,  "  did 
they  not  let  my  sweet  Reuben  die  ?  What  avails  the  reputation  of  the  physician,  when 
the  patient  perisheth  ?" 

"  If  his  honour  would  but  see  Doctor  Hartley,"  said  Winter,  turning  half  towards 
the  lady,  then  turning  back  again  to  his  master.  "  He  is  a  very  decent  young  man,  who, 
I  am  sure,  never  expected  what  he  said  to  reach  your  honour's  ears ; — ^and  he  is  a  native 
of  Northumberland." 

"  Send  a  servant  with  a  led  horse,"  said  the  General;  "let  the  young  man  come 
hither  instantly." 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  treating  the  small-pox  was  to  refuse  to  the 
patient  every  thing  which  Nature  urged  him  to  desire ;  and,  in  particular,  to  confine 
him  to  heated  rooms,  beds  loaded  with  blankets,  and  spiced  wine,  when  nature  called  for 
cold  water  and  fresh  air.  A  different  mode  of  treatment  had  of  late  been  adventured 
upon  by  some  practitioners,  who  preferred  reason  to  authority,  and  Gideon  Gray  had 
followed  it  for  several  years  with  extraordinary  success. 

When  General  Witherington  saw  Hartley,  he  was  startled  at  his  youth ;  but  when  he 
heard  him  modestly,  but  with  confidence,  state  the  difference  of  the  two  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  rationale  of  his  practice,  he  listened  with  the  most  serious  attention.  So 
did  his  lady,  her  streaming  eyes  turning  from  Hartley  to  her  husband,  as  if  to  watch 
what  impression  the  arguments  of  the  former  were  making  upon  the  latter.  General 
Witherington  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after  Hartley  had  finished  his  exposition,  and 
seemed  buried  in  profound  reflection.  "  To  treat  a  fever,"  he  said,  "  in  a  manner  which 
tends  to  produce  one,  seems  indeed  to  be  adding  fuel  to  fire." 

"  It  is — it  is,"  said  the  lady.  "  Let  us  trust  this  young  man.  General  Witherington. 
We  shall  at  least  give  our  darlings  the  comforts  of  the  fresh  air  and  cold  water,  for  which 
they  are  pining." 

But  the  General  remained  undecided.    "  Your  reasoning,"  he  said  to  Hartley,  "seems 
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plausible ;  but  still  it  is  only  hypothesis.     Wliat  can  you  show  to  support  jout  theory, 
in  opposition  to  the  general  practice  ?" 

"  My  own  observation,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Here  is  ft  memorandum-book  of 
medical  coses  which  I  have  witnessed.  It  contains  twenty  cotei  of  gmall-pox,  of  which 
eighteen  were  recoveries." 

"  And  the  two  others  ?"  said  the  GeneraL 

<<  Terminated  fatally,"  replied  Hartley ;  ^  we  can  as  yet  but  partially  disarm  this 
scourge  of  the  human  race." 

"  Young  man,"  continued  the  General,  "  were  I  to  say  that  a  thousand  gold  mohrs 
were  yours  in  case  my  children  live  under  your  treatment,  what  have  you  to  peril  in 
exchange?" 

"  My  reputation,"  answered  Hartley,  firmly. 

"  And  you  could  warrant  on  your  reputation  the  recovery  of  your  patients  ?" 

^  Gt)d  forbid  I  should  be  presumptuous  !  But  I  think  I  could  warrant  my  using  those 
means,  which,  with  God*s  blessing,  alSbrd  the  fairest  chance  of  a  favourable  result." 

"  Enough — ^you  are  modest  and  sensible,  as  well  as  bold,  and  I  will  trust  you." 

The  lady,  on  whom  Hartley's  words  and  manner  had  made  a  great  impression,  and 
who  was  eager  to  discontinue  a  mode  of  treatment  which  subjected  the  patients  to  the 
greatest  pain  and  privation,  and  had  already  proved  unfortunate,  eagerly  acquiesced,  and 
Hartley  was  placed  in  full  authority  in  the  sick  room. 

Windows  were  thrown  open,  fires  reduced  or  discontinued,  loads  of  bed-clothes 
removed,  cooling  drinks  superseded  mulled  wine  and  spices.  The  sick-nurses  cried  out 
murder.  Doctors  Tourniquet  and  Lancelot  retired  in  disgust,  menacing  something  like 
a  general  pestilence,  in  vengeance  of  what  they  termed  rebellion  against  the  neglect  of 
the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  Hartley  preceded  quietly  and  steadily,  and  the  patients 
got  into  a  fair  road  of  recovery. 

The  young  Northumbrian  was  neither  conceited  nor  artful ;  yet,  with  all  bia  plainness 
of  character,  he  could  not  but  know  the  influence  which  a  successful  physidan  obtains 
over  the  parents  of  the  children  whom  he  has  saved  from  the  grave,  and  especiallj  before 
the  cure  is  actually  completed.  He  resolved  to  use  this  influence  in  behalf  of  his  old 
companion,  trusting  that  the  military  tenacity  of  General  Witherington  would  give  way 
on  consideration  of  the  obligation  so  lately  conferred  upon  him. 

On  his  way  to  the  General's  house,  which  was  at  present  his  constant  place  of 
residence,  he  examined  the  packet  which  Middlcmas  had  put  into  his  hand.  It  contained 
the  picture  of  Menie  Gray,  plainly  set,  and  the  ring,  with  brilliants,  which  Doctor 
Gray  had  given  to  Richard,  as  his  mother's  last  gift.  The  first  of  these  tokens  extracted 
from  honest  Hartley  a  sigh,  perhaps  a  tear  of  sad  remembrance.  "  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  she 
has  not  chosen  worthily  ;  but  she  shall  be  happy,  if  I  can  make  her  so." 

Arrived  at  the  residence  of  General  Witherington,  our  Doctor  went  first  to  the  sick 
apartment,  and  then  carried  to  their  parents  the  delightful  account,  that  the  recovery  of 
the  children  might  be  considered  as  certain. 

"  May  the  God  of  Israel  bless  thee,  young  man !"  said  the  lady,  trembling  with 
emotion ;  "  thou  hast  wiped  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  despairing  mother.  And  yet 
— alas  !  alas !  still  it  must  flow  when  I  think  of  my  cherub  Reuben. — Oh !  Mr.  Hartley, 
why  did  we  not  know  you  a  week  sooner ! — ^my  darling  had  not  then  died." 

"  God  gives  and  takes  away,  my  lady,"  answered  Hartley ;  "  and  you  must  remember 
that  two  are  restored  to  you  out  of  three.  It  is  far  from  certain,  that  the  treatment  I 
have  used  towards  the  convalescents  would  have  brought  through  their  brother ;  for  the 
case,  as  reported  to  me,  was  of  a  very  inveterate  description." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Witherington,  his  voice  testifying  more  emotion  than  he  usually  or 
willingly  gave  way  to,  "  you  can  comfort  the  sick  in  spirit  as  well  as  the  sick  in  body. 
But  it  is  time  we  settle  our  wager.     You  betted  your  reputation,  which  remains  with 
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yon,  increased  bj  all  the  credit  due  to  your  eminent  success,  against  a  thousand  gold 
mohrs,  the  v<^lue  of  which  you  will  find  in  that  pocketbook." 

"  General  Witherington,"  said  Hartley,  "  you  are  wealthy,  and  entitled  to  be  generous 
—I  am  poor,  and  not  entitled  to  decline  whatever  may  be,  even  in  a  liberal  sense,  a  com- 
pensation for  my  professional  attendance.  But  there  is  a  bound  to  extravagance,  both 
in  giving  and  accepting ;  and  I  must  not  hazard  the  newly  acquired  reputation  with 
which  you  flatter  me,  by  giving  room  to  have  it  said,  that  I  fleeced  the  parents,  when 
their  feelings  were  all  afloat  with  anxiety  for  their  children. — Allow  me  to  divide  this 
large  sum ;  one  half  I  will  thankfully  retain,  as  a  most  liberal  recompense  for  my  labour ; 
and  if  you  still  think  you  owe  me  any  thing,  let  me  have  it  in  the  advantage  of  your 
good  opinion  and  countenance." 

"  If  I  acquiesce  in  your  proposal,  Doctor  Hartley,"  said  the  General,  reluctantly 
receiving  back  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  pocketbook,  "  it  is  because  I  hope  to  serve 
you  with  my  interest,  even  better  than  with  my  purse." 

"  And  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Hartley,  "  it  was  upon  your  interest  that  I  am  just  about 
to  make  a  small  claim." 

The  General  and  his  lady  spoke  both  in  the  same  breath,  to  assure  him  his  boon  was 
granted  before  asked. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Hartley ;  *  for  it  respects  a  point  on  which  I  have  heard 
say,  that  your  Excellency  is  rather  inflexible — the  discharge  of  a  recruit." 

"  My  duty  makes  me  so,"  replied  the  Greneral — "  You  know  the  sort  of  fellows  that 
we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with — ^they  get  drunk — grow  pot-valiant— enlist 
over-night,  and  repent  next  morning.  If  I  am  to  dismiss  all  those  who  pretend  to  have 
been  trepanned,  we  should  have  few  volunteers  remain  behind.  Every  one  has  Bomeidle 
story  of  the  promises  of  a  swaggering  sergeant  Kite — ^It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  them. 
But  let  me  hear  yours,  however." 

**  Mine  is  a  very  singular  case.     The  party  has  been  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds.** 
"  A  recruit  for  this  service  possessing  a  thousand  pounds !     My  dear  Doctor,  depend 
upon  it,  the  fellow  has  gulled  you.    Bless  my  heart,  would  a  man  who  had  a  thousand 
pounds  think  of  enlisting  as  a  private  sentinel  ?" 

"  He  had  no  such  thoughts,"  answered  Hartley.  "  He  was  persuaded  by  the  rogue 
whom  he  trusted,  that  he  was  to  have  a  commission." 

"  Then  his  friend  must  have  been  Tom  Hillary,  or  the  devil ;  for  no  other  could  possess 
so  much  cunning  and  impudence.  He  will  certainly  flnd  his  way  to  the  gallows  at  last. 
Still  this  story  of  the  thousand  pounds  seems  a  touch  even  beyond  Tom  Hillary.  What 
reason  have  you  to  think  that  this  fellow  ever  had  such  a  sum  of  money." 

"  I  have  the  best  reason  to  know  it  for  certain,"  answered  Hartley ;  "  he  and  I  served 
our  time  together,  under  the  same  excellent  master ;  and  when  he  came  of  age,  not  liking 
the  profession  which  he  had  studied,  and  obtaining  possession  of  his  little  fortune,  he 
was  deceived  by  the  promises  of  this  same  Hillary." 

"  Wlio  has  had  him  locked  up  in  our  well-ordered  hospital  yonder  ?"  said  the  General. 
"  Even  so,  please  your  Excellency,"  replied  Hartley;  "not,  I  think,  to  cure  him  of 
any  complaint,  but  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  catching  one,  which  would  silence  all 
enquiries." 

"  The  matter  shall  be  closely  looked  into.  But  how  miserably  careless  the  young 
man's  friends  must  have  been  to  let  a  raw  lad  go  into  the  world  with  such  a  companion 
and  guide  as  Tom  Hillary,  and  such  a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket.  His 
parents  had  better  have  knocked  him  on  the  head.  It  certainly  was  not  done  like  canny 
Northumberland,  as  my  servant  Winter  calls  it." 

"  The  youth  must  indeed  have  had  strangely  hard-hearted,  or  careless  parents,"  said 
Mrs.  Witherington,  in  accents  of  pity. 

"  He  never  knew  them,  madam,"  said  Hartley  ;  "  there  was  a  mystery  on  the  score  of 
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his  birth.  A  cold,  unwilling,  and  almost  unknown  hand,  dealt  him  out  his  portion  when 
he  came  of  lawful  age,  and  he  was  pushed  into  the  world  like  a  bark  forced  from  shores 
without  rudder,  compass,  or  pilot." 

Here  General  Witherington  involuntarily  looked  to  his  lady,  while,  guided  by  a  similar 
impulse,  her  looks  were  turned  upon  him.  They  exchanged  a  momentary  glance  of  deep 
and  peculiar  meaning,  and  then  the  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Were  you  brought  up  in  Scotland  ?  "  said  the  lady,  addressing  herself,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  to  Hartley — "  And  what  was  your  master's  name  ?" 

"  I  served  my  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Gideon  Gray  of  the  town  of  Middlemas,"  said 
Hartley." 

"  Middlemas  !  Gray  ?  "  repeated  the  lady,  and  fainted  away. 

Hartley  offered  the  succours  of  liis  profession  ;  the  husband  flew  to  support  her  bead, 
and  the  instant  that  Mrs.  Witherington  began  to  recover,  he  whispered  to  her,  in  a  tone 
betwixt  entreaty  and  warning,  "  Zilia,  beware — beware  ! " 

Some  imperfect  sounds  which  she  had  begun  to  frame,  died  away  upon  her  tongue. 
"Let  me  assist  you  to  your  dressing-room,  my  love,"  said  her  obviously  anxious 
husband. 

She  arosje  with  the  action  of  an  automaton,  which  moves  at  a  touch  of  a  spring,  and 

half  hanging  upon  her  husband,  half  dragging  herself  on  by  her  own  efforts,  bad  nearly 

reached  the  door  of  the  room,  when  Hartley  following,  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  service. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  General  sternly  ;  "  this  is  no  case  for  a  stranger's  interference ; 

when  you  are  wanted  I  will  send  for  you." 

Hartley  stepped  back  on  receiving  a  rebuff  in  a  tone  so  different  from  that  which 
General  Witherington  had  used  towards  him  in  their  previous  intercourse,  and  felt 
disposed  for  the  first  time,  to  give  credit  to  public  report,  which  assigned  to  that  gentle- 
man, with  several  good  qualities,  the  character  of  a  very  proud  and  haughty  man. 
Hitherto,  he  thought,  I  have  seen  him  tamed  by  sorrow  and  anxiety,  now  the  mind  is 
regaining  its  natural  tension.  But  he  must  in  decency  interest  himself  for  this  unhappy 
Middlemas. 

The  General  returned  into  the  apartment  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  and  addressed 
Hartley  in  his  usual  tone  of  politeness,  though  apparently  still  under  great  embarrass- 
ment, which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal. 

"  Mrs.  Witherington  is  better,"  he  said,  "  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  before  dinner. 
You  dine  with  us,  I  hope  ?  " 
Hartley  bowed. 

"  Mrs.  Witherington  is  rather  subject  to  this  sort  of  nervous  fits,  and  she  has  been 
much  harrassed  of  late  by  grief  and  apprehension.  When  she  recovers  from  them  it  is 
a  few  minutes  before  she  can  collect  her  ideas,  and  during  such  intervals — to  speak  very 
confidentially  to  you,  my  dear  Doctor  Hartley — she  speaks  sometimes  about  imaginary 
events  which  have  never  happened,  and  sometimes  about  distressing  occurrences  in  an 
early  period  of  life.  I  am  not,  therefore,  willing  that  any  one  but  myself,  or  her  old 
attendant  Mrs.  Lopez,  should  be  with  her  on  such  occasions." 

Hartley  admitted  that  a  certain  degree  of  light-headedness  was  often  the  consequence 
of  nervous  fits. 

The  General  proceeded.  "  As  to  this  young  man — ^this  friend  of  yours — this  Richard 
Middlemas — did  you  not  call  him  so  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  recollect,"  answered  Hartley ;  "  but  your  Excellency  has  hit  upon  his 
name." 

"That  is  odd  enough — Certainly  you  said  something  about  Middlemas?"  replied 
General  Witherington. 

"  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  town,"  said  Hartley. 

"  Ay,  and  I  caught  it  up  as  the  name  of  the  recruit — I  was  indeed  occupied  at  the 
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moment  by  my  anxiety  about  my  wife.     But  this  Middleman,  since  such  is  his  name,  is 
a  wild  young  fellow,  I  suppose?" 

"I  should  do  him  wrong  to  say  so,  your  Excellency.  He  may  have  had  his  follies  like 
other  young  men ;  but  his  conduct  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  respectable ;  but,  con- 
sidering we  lived  in  the  same  house,  we  were  not  very  intimate." 

"  That  is  bad — I  should  have  liked  him — that  is — ^it  would  have  been  happy  for  him 
to  have  had  a  friend  like  you.  But  I  suppose  you  studied  too  hard  for  him.  He  would 
be  a  soldier,  ha? — Is  he  good-looking?'* 

"  Remarkably  so,"  replied  Hartley ;  "  and  has  a  very  prepossessing  manner." 

"  Is  his  complexion  dark  or  fair?"  asked  the  General. 

"  Rather  uncommonly  dark,"  said  Hartley, — "  darker,  if  I  may  use  the  freedom,  than 
your  Excellency's." 

"  Nay,  then,  he  must  be  a  black  ouzel,  indeed ! — Does  he  understand  languages  ?" 

"  Latin  and  French  tolerably  well." 

"  Of  course  he  cannot  fence  or  dance  ?" 

^'  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  no  great  judge ;  but  Richard  is  reckoned  to  do  both  with 
uncommon  skill." 

'*  Indeed ! —  Sum  this  up,  and  it  sounds  well.  Handsome,  accomplished  in  exercises, 
moderately  learned,  perfectly  well-bred,  not  unreasonably  wild.  All  this  comes  too 
high  for  the  situation  of  a  private  sentinel.  He  must  have  a  commision,  Doctor- 
entirely  for  your  sake." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  generous." 

"  It  shall  be  so ;  and  I  will  find  means  to  make  Tom  Hillary  disgorge  his  plunder, 
unless  he  prefers  being  hanged,  a  fate  he  has  long  deserved.  You  cannot  go  back  to 
the  Hospital  to-day.  You  dine  with  us,  and  you  know  Mrs.  Witherington's  fears  of 
infection ;  but  to-morrow  find  out  your  friend.  Winter  shall  see  him  equipped  with 
every  thing  needful.  Tom  Hillary  shall  repay  advances,  you  know ;  and  he  must  be  off 
with  the  first  detachment  of  the  recruits,  in  the  Middlesex  Indiaman,  which  sails  from 
the  Downs  on  Monday  fortnight ;  that  is,  if  you  think  him  fit  for  the  voyage.  I  dare 
say  the  poor  fellow  is  sick  of  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

"  Your  Excellency  will  permit  the  young  man  to  pay  his  respects  to  you  before  his 
departure?" 

"To  what  purpose,  sir?"  said  the  General,  hastily  and  peremptorily;  but  instantly 
added,  "  You  are  right — I  should  like  to  see  him.  Winter  shall  let  him  know  the  time, 
and  take  horses  to  fetch  him  hither.  But  he  must  have  been  out  of  the  Hospital  for  a 
day  or  two ;  so  the  sooner  you  can  set  him  at  liberty  the  better.  In  the  meantime,  take 
him  to  your  own  lodgings,  Doctor;  and  do  not  let  him  form  any  intimacies  with  the 
officers,  or  any  others,  in  this  place,  where  he  may  light  on  another  Hillary." 

Had  Hartley  been  as  well  acquainted  as  the  reader  with  the  circumstances  of  young 
Middlemas's  birth,  he  might  have  drawn  decisive  conclusions  from  the  behaviour  of 
General  Witherington,  while  his  comrade  was  the  topic  of  conversation.  But  as  Mr. 
Gray  and  Middlemas  himself  were  both  silent  on  the  subject,  he  knew  little  of  it  but 
from  general  report,  which  his  curiosity  had  never  induced  him  to  scrutinize  minutely. 
Nevertheless,  what  he  did  apprehend  interested  him  so  much,  that  he  resolved  upon 
trying  a  little  experiment,  in  which  he  thought  there  could  be  no  great  harm.  He  placed 
on  his  finger  the  remarkable  ring  intrusted  to  his  care  by  Richard  Middlemas,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  conspicuous  in  approaching  Mrs.  Witherington ;  taking  care, 
however,  that  this  occurred  during  her  husband's  absence.  Her  eyes  had  no  sooner 
caught  a  sight  of  the  gem,  than  they  became  riveted  to  it,  and  she  begged  a  nearer  sight 
of  it,  as  strongly  resembling  one  which  she  had  given  to  a  friend.  Taking  the  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  placing  it  in  her  emaciated  hand.  Hartley  informed  her  it  was  the 
property  of  the  friend  in  whom  he  had  just  been  endeavouring  to  interest  the  Greneral. 
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Mrs.  Witherington  retired  in  great  emotion,  but  next  day  summoned  Hartley  to  a  private 
interview,  the  particulars  of  which,  so  far  as  are  necessary  to  be  known,  shall  be  after- 
wards related. 

On  the  succeeding  day  after  these  important  discoveries,  Middlemas,  to  his  great 
delight,  was  rescued  from  his  seclusion  in  the  Hospital,  and  transferred  to  his  comrade's 
lodgings  in  the  town  of  Ryde,  of  which  Hartley  himself  was  a  rare  inmate  ;  the  anxiety 
of  Mrs.  Witherington  detaining  him  at  the  Greneral's  house,  long  after  his  medical  attend- 
ance might  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Withiii  two  or  three  days  a  commission  arrived  for  Richard  Middlemas,  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Winter,  by  his  master's  orders,  put  the 
wardrobe  of  the  young  officer  on  a  suitable  footing ;  while  Middlemas,  enchanted  at 
finding  himself  at  once  emancipated  from  his  late  dreadful  difficulties,  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  man  of  such  importance  as  the  General,  obeyed  implicitly  the  hints 
transmitted  to  him  by  Hartley,  and  enforced  by  Winter,  and  abstained  from  going  into 
pubUc,  or  forming  acquaintances  with  any  one.  Even  Hartley  himself  he  saw  seldom ; 
and,  deep  as  were  his  obligations,  he  did  not  perhaps  greatly  regret  the  absence  of  one 
whose  presence  always  affected  him  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  abasement* 


^      ^  -^  *'*'^ 
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^(S^^^  HE  evening  before  he  was  to  sail  for  the  Downs,  where  the  Middlesex  lay  ready 
^^IWS  *^  weigh  anchor,  the  new  lieutenant  was  summoned  by  Winter  to  attend  him 
v^ltf^  *^  ^^®  General's  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  his  patron, 
^^^  to  thank  him  at  once,  and  to  bid  him  farewell.  On  the  road,  the  old  man 
took  the  liberty  of  schooling  his  companion  concerning  the  respect  which  he  ought  to 
pay  to  his  master,  "  who  was,  though  a  kind  and  generous  man  as  ever  came  from  North- 
umberland, extremely  rigid  in  punctiliously  exacting  the  degree  of  honour  which  was 
his  due." 

While  they  were  advancing  towards  the  house,  the  General  and  his  wife  expected 
their  arrival  with  breathless  anxiety.  They  were  seated  in  a  superb  drawing-room,  the 
General  behind  a  large  chandelier,  which,  shaded  opposite  to  his  face,  threw  all  the  light 
to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  so  that  he  could  observe  any  person  placed  there,  without 
becoming  the  subject  of  observation  in  turn.  On  a  heap  of  cushions,  wrapped  in  a 
glittering  drapery  of  gold  and  silver  muslins,  mingled  with  shawls,  a  luxury  which  was 
then  a  novelty  in  Europe,  sate,  or  rather  reclined,  his  lady,  who,  past  the  full  meridian 
of  beauty,  retained  charms  enough  to  distinguish  her  as  one  who  had  been  formerly  a 
very  fine  woman,  though  her  mind  seemed  occupied  by  the  deepest  emotion. 

"  Zilia,"  said  her  husband,  "  you  are  unable  for  what  you  have  undertaken — take  my 
advice — retire — ^you  shall  know  all  and  everything  that  passes — but  retire.  To  what 
purpose  should  you  cling  to  the  idle  wish  of  beholding  for  a  moment  a  being  whom  you 
can  never  again  look  upon  ?** 

"  Alas,"  answered  the  lady,  "  and  is  not  your  declaration  that  I  shall  never  see  him 
more,  a  sufficient  reason  that  I  should  wish  to  see  him  now — should  wish  to  imprint  on 
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my  memory  the  features  and  the  form  which  I  am  never  again  to  behold  while  we  are  in 
the  body  ?  Do  not,  my  Richard,  be  more  cruel  than  was  my  poor  father,  even  when  his 
wrath  was  in  its  bitterness.  He  let  me  look  upon  my  infant,  and  its  cherub  face  dwelt 
with  me,  and  was  my  comfort  among  the  years  of  unutterable  sorrow  in  which  my  youth 
wore  away." 

"  It  is  enough,  Zilia — ^you  have  desired  this  boon— I  have  granted  it — and,  at  what- 
ever risk,  my  promise  shall  be  kept.  But  think  how  much  depends  on  this  fatal  secret 
— ^your  rank  and  estimation  in  society — my  honour  interested  that  that  estimation  should 
remain  uninjured.  Zilia,  the  moment  that  the  promulgation  of  such  a  secret  gives 
prudes  and  scandal-mongers  a  right  to  treat  you  with  scorn,  will  be  fraught  with 
unutterable  misery,  perhaps  with  bloodshed  and  death,  should  a  man  dare  to  take  up 
the  rumour." 

^^You  shall  be  obeyed,  my  husband,"  answered  Zilia,  ''in  all  that  the  frailness  of 
nature  will  permit.  But  oh^  Grod  of  my  fathers,  of  what  clay  hast  thou  fashioned  us 
poor  mortals,  who  dread  so  much  the  shame  which  follows  sin,  yet  repent  so  little  for 
the  sin  itself!"  In  a  minute  afterwards  steps  were  heard — ^the  door  opened — ^Winter 
announced  Lieutenant  Middlemas,  and  the  unconscious  son  stood  before  his  parents. 

Witherington  started  involuntarily  up,  but  immediately  constrained  himself  to  assume 
the  easy  deportment  with  which  a  superior  receives  a  dependent,  and  which,  in  his  own 
case,  was  usually  mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  hauteur.  The  mother  had  less  com- 
mand of  herself.  She,  too,  sprung  up,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  throwing  herself  on 
the  neck  of  her  son,  for  whom  she  had  travailed  and  sorrowed.  But  the  warning  glance 
of  her  husband  arrested  her  as  if  by  magic,  and  she  remained  standing,  with  her  beau- 
tiful head  and  neck  somewhat  advanced,  her  hands  clasped  together,  and  extended  for- 
ward in  the  attitude  of  motion,  but  motionless,  nevertheless,  as  a  marble  statue,  to  which 
the  sculptor  has  given  all  the  appearance  of  Ufe,  but  cannot  impart  its  powers.  So 
strange  a  gesture  and  posture  might  have  excited  the  young  officer's  surprise ;  but  the 
lady  stood  in  the  shade,  and  he  was  so  intent  in  looking  upon  his  patron,  that  he  was 
scarce  even  conscious  of  Mrs.  Witherington's  presence. 

"  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity,"  said  Middlemas,  observing  that  the  General  did 
not  speak,  "  to  return  my  thanks  to  General  Witherington,  to  whom  they  never  can  be 
sufficiently  paid." 

The  sound  of  his  voice,  though  uttering  words  so  indifferent,  seemed  to  dissolve  the 
charm  which  kept  his  mother  motionless.  She  sighed  deeply,  relaxed  the  rigidity  of 
her  posture,  and  sunk  back  on  the  cushions  from  which  she  had  started  up.  Middlemas 
turned  a  look  towards  her  at  the  sound  of  the  sigh,  and  the  rustUng  of  her  drapery. 
The  General  hastened  to  speak. 

"  My  wife,  Mr.  Middlemas,  has  been  unwell  of  late — your  friend,  Mr.  Hartley,  might 
mention  it  to  you — an  affection  of  the  nerves." 

Mr.  Middlemas  was,  of  course,  sorry  and  concerned. 

"  We  have  had  distress  in  our  family,  Mr.  Middlemas,  from  the  ultimate  and  heart- 
breaking consequences  of  which  we  have  escaped  by  the  skill  of  your  friend,  Mr. 
Hartley.  We  will  be  happy  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  repay  a  part  of  our  obligations  in 
services  to  his  friend  and  protege,  Mr.  Middlemas." 

"I  am  only  acknowledged  as  his  proteg6,  then,"  thought  Richard;  but  he  said, 
"  Every  one  must  envy  his  friend  in  having  had  the  distinguished  good  fortune  to  be  of 
use  to  General  Witherington  and  his  family." 

"  You  have  received  your  commission,  I  presume.  Have  you  any  particular  wish  or 
desire  respecting  your  destination?" 

"  No,  may  it  please  your  Excellency,"  answered  Middlemas.  "  I  suppose  Hartley 
would  tell  your  Excellency  my  unhappy  state — that  I  am  an  orphan,  deserted  by  the 
parents  who  cast  me  on  the  wide  world,  an  outcast  about  whom  nobody  knows  or  cares, 
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except  to  desire  that  I  sboald  wander  far  enough,  and  live  obscurely  enough,  not  to 
disgrace  them  by  their  connexion  with  me." 

Zilia  wrung  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  her  muslin  veil  closely  around  her  bead 
as  if  to  exclude  the  sounds  which  excited  her  mental  agony. 

"  Mr.  Hartley  was  not  particularly  communicative  about  your  affairs,"  said  the 
General ;  "  nor  do  I  wish  to  give  you  the  pain  of  entering  into  them.  What  I  desire  to 
know  is,  if  you  are  pleased  with  your  destination  to  Madras?" 

"  Perfectly,  please  your  Excellency — any  where,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  meeting 
the  villain  Hillary." 

"  Oh !  Hillary's  services  are  too  necessary  in  the  purlieus  of  Saint  Giles's,  the  Low- 
lights  of  Newcastle,  and  such  like  places,  where  human  carrion  can  be  picked  up,  to  be 
permitted  to  go  to  India.  However,  to  show  you  the  knave  has  some  grace,  there  are 
the  notes  of  which  you  were  robbed.  You  will  find  them  the  very  same  paper  which 
you  lost,  except  a  small  sum  which  the  rogue  had  spent,  but  which  a  friend  has  made 
up,  in  compassion  for  your  sufferings."  Richard  Middlemas  sunk  on  one  knee,  and 
kissed  the  hand  which  restored  him  to  independence. 

"  Pshaw  I"  said  the  General,  "you  are  a  silly  young  man;"  but  he  withdrew  not 
his  hand  from  his  caresses.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  Dick  Middlemas 
could  be  oratoricaL 

"  O,  my  more  than  father,"  he  said,  "  bow  much  greater  a  debt  do  I  owe  to  you 
than  to  the  unnatural  parents,  who  brought  me  into  this  world  by  their  sin,  and 
deserted  me  through  their  cruelty ! " 

Zilia,  as  she  heard  these  cutting  words,  flung  back  her  veil,  raising  it  on  both  hands 
till  it  floated  behind  her  like  a  mist,  and  then  giving  a  faint  groan,  sunk  down  in  a  swoon. 
Pushing  Middlemas  from  him  with  a  hasty  movement.  General  Witherington  flew  to 
his  lady's  assistance,  and  carried  her  in  his  arms,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  into  the 
anteroom,  where  an  old  servant  waited  with  the  means  of  restoring  suspended  animation, 
which  the  unhappy  husband  too  truly  anticipated  might  be  useful  These  were  hastily 
employed,  and  succeeded  in  calling  tbe  sufferer  to  life,  but  in  a  state  of  mental  emotion 
that  was  dreadful. 

Her  mind  was  obviously  impressed  by  the  last  words  which  her  son  had  uttered. — 
"  Did  you  hear  him,  Richard,"  she  exclaimed,  in  accents  terribly  loud,  considering  the 
exhausted  state  of  her  strength — "  Did  you  hear  the  words  ?  It  was  Heaven  speaking 
our  condemnation  by  the  voice  of  our  own  child.  But  do  not  fear,  my  Richard,  do  not 
weep  !     I  will  answer  the  thunder  of  Heaven  with  its  own  music." 

She  flew  to  a  harpsichord  which  stood  in  the  room,  and,  while  the  servant  and 
master  gazed  on  each  other,  as  if  doubting  whether  her  senses  were  about  to  leave  her 
entirely,  she  wandered  over  the  keys,  producing  a  wilderness  of  harmony,  composed  of 
passages  recalled  by  memory,  or  combined  by  her  own  musical  talent,  until  at  lengtb 
her  voice  and  instrument  united  in  one  of  those  magnificent  hymns  in  which  her  youth 
had  praised  her  Maker,  with  voice  and  harp,  like  the  Royal  Hebrew  who  composed  it. 
The  tear  ebbed  insensibly  from  the  eyes  which  she  turned  upwards — her  vocal  tones, 
combining  with  those  of  the  instrument,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  brilliancy  seldom  attained 
by  the  most  distinguished  performers,  and  then  sunk  into  a  dying  cadence,  which  fell, 
never  again  to  rise, — for  the  songstress  had  died  with  her  strain. 

The  horror  of  the  distracted  husband  may  be  conceived,  when  all  efforts  to  restore  life 
proved  totally  ineffectual.  Servants  were  despatched  for  medical  men — Hartley,  and 
every  other  who  could  be  found.  The  General  precipitated  himself  into  the  apartment 
they  had  so  lately  lefl,  and  in  his  haste  ran  against  Middlemas,  who,  at  the  sound  of 
the  music  from  the  adjoining  apartment,  had  naturally  approached  nearer  to  the  door, 
and  surprised  and  startled  by  the  sort  of  clamour,  hasty  steps,  and  confused  voices 
which  ensued,  had  remained  standing  there,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so 
much  disorder. 
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The  sight  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  wakened  the  (Jeneral's  stormy  passioiis  to 
frenzy.  He  seemed  to  recognise  liis  son  only  as  the  cause  of  his  wife's  death.  Bb 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  shook  him  violently  as  he  dragged  him  into  the  chamber 
of  mortality. 

"  Come  hither,"  he  said,  "  thou  for  whom  a  life  of  lowest  obscurity  was  too  mean  a 
fate — come  hither,  and  look  on  the  parents  whom  thou  hast  so  much  envied — whom  thou 
hast  so  often  cursed.  Look  at  tliat  pale  emaciated  form,  a  figure  of  wax,  rather  than 
ilesh  and  blood — ^that  is  thy  mother — that  is  the  unhappy  Zilia  Mon^ada,  to  whom  thy 
birth  was  the  source  of  shame  and  misery,  and  to  whom  thy  ill-omened  presence  has 
now  brought  death  itself.  And  behold  me  " — he  pushed  the  lad  from  him,  and  stood  up 
erect,  looking  wellnigh  in  gesture  and  figure  the  apostate  spirit  he  described — "  Behold 
me  " — he  said ;  "  see  you  not  my  hair  streaming  with  sulphur,  my  brow  scathed  with 
lightning  ?  I  am  the  Arch-Fiend — I  am  the  father  whom  you  seek — I  am  the  accursed 
Richard  Tresham,  the  seducer  of  Zilia,  and  the  father  of  her  murderer  ! " 

Hartley  entered  while  this  horrid  scene  was  passing.  All  attention  to  the  deceased, 
he  instantly  saw,  would  be  thrown  away;  and  understanding,  partly  from  Winter, 
partly  from  the  tenor  of  the  GeneraFs  frantic  discourse,  the  nature  of  the  disclosure 
which  had  occurred,  he  hastened  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  the  frightful  and 
scandalous  scene  which  had  taken  place.  Aware  how  delicately  the  General  felt  on  the 
subject  of  reputation,  he  assailed  him  with  remonstrances  on  such  conduct,  in  presence 
of  so  many  witnesses.  But  the  mind  had  ceased  to  answer  to  that  once  powerful 
key-note. 

"  I  care  not  if  the  whole  world  hear  my  sin  and  my  punishment,''  said  Witherington. 
"  It  shall  not  be  again  said  of  me,  that  I  fear  shame  more  than  I  repent  sin.  I  feared 
shame  only  for  Zilia,  and  Zilia  is  dead !" 

"  But  her  memory.  General — spare  the  memory  of  your  wife,  in  which  the  character 
of  your  children  is  involved." 

"  I  have  no  children !"  said  the  desperate  and  violent  man.  "  My  Reuben  is  gone 
to  Heaven,  to  prepare  a  lodging  for  the  angel  who  has  now  escaped  from  earth  in  a  flood 
of  harmony,  which  can  only  be  equalled  where  she  is  gone.  The  other  two  cherubs 
will  not  survive  their  mother.     I  shall  be,  nay,  I  already  feel  myself,  a  childless  man." 

"  Yet  I  am  your  son,"  replied  Middlemas,  in  a  tone  sorrowful,  but  at  the  same  time 
tinged  with  sullen  resentment — "  Your  son  by  your  wedded  wife.  Pale  as  she  lies 
there,  I  call  upon  you  both  to  acknowledge  my  rights,  and  all  who  are  present  to  bear 
witness  to  them." 

"  Wretch ! "  exclaimed  the  maniac  father,  "  canst  thou  think  of  thine  own  sordid 
rights  in  the  midst  of  death  and  frenzy  ?  My  son ! — thou  art  the  fiend  who  has 
occasioned  my  wretchedness  in  this  world,  and  who  will  share  my  eternal  misery  in  the 
next.     Hence  from  my  sight,  and  my  curse  go  with  thee  I " 

His  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  the  haughty  and  dogged 
spirit  of  Middlemas  yet  seemed  to  meditate  reply.  But  Hartley,  Winter,  and  other 
bystanders  interfered,  and  forced  him  from  the  apartment.  As  they  endeavoured  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  he  twisted  himself  out  of  their  grasp,  ran  to  the  stables,  and 
seizing  the  first  saddled  horse  that  he  found,  out  of  many  that  had  been  in  haste  got 
ready  to  seek  for  assistance,  he  threw  himself  on  its  back,  and  rode  furiously  off. 
Hartley  was  about  to  mount  and  follow  him;  but  Winter  and  the  other  domestics 
threw  themselves  around  him,  and  implored  him  not  to  desert  their  unfortunate  master, 
at  a  time  when  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  over  him  might  be  the  only  restraint 
on  the  violence  of  his  passions. 

"  He  had  a  amp  de  soleil  in  India,"  whispered  Winter,  "  and  is  capable  of  any  thing 
in  his  fits.     These  cowards  cannot  control  him,  and  I  am  old  and  feeble." 

Satisfied  that  General  Witherington  was  a  greater  object  of  compassion  than  Middle- 
mas, whom  besides  he  had  no  hope  of  overtaking,  and  who  he  believed  was  safe  in  his 
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own  keeping,  however  violent  might  be  his  present  emotions,  Hartley  returned  where 
the  greater  emergency  demanded  his  immediate  care. 

He  found  the  unfortunate  General  contending  with  the  domestics,  who  endeavoured 
to  prevent  his  making  his  way  to  the  apartment  where  his  children  slept,  and  exclaiming 
furiously — "  Rejoice,  my  treasures— rejoice!— He  has  fled,  who  would  proclaim  your 
father's  crime,  and  your  mother's  dishonour ! — He  has  fled,  never  to  return,  whose  life 
has  been  the  death  of  one  parent,  and  the  ruin  of  another  ! — Courage,  my  children, 
your  father  is  with  you — he  will  make  his  way  to  you  tlirough  a  hundred  obstacles  I " 

The  domestics,  intimidated  and  undecided,  were  giving  way  to  him,  when  Adam 
Hartley  approached,  and  placing  himself  before  the  unhappy  man,  fixed  his  eye  firmly 
on  the  General's,  while  he  said  in  a  low  but  stern  voice — "  Madman,  would  you  kill 
your  children?" 

The  General  seemed  staggered  in  his  resolution,  but  still  attempted  to  rush  past  him. 
But  Hartley,  seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  on  each  side,  "  You  are  my  prisoner,** 
he  said ;  "  I  command  you  to  follow  me." 

"  Ha !  prisoner,  and  for  high  treason  ?     Dog,  thou  hast  met  thy  death  I  ** 

The  distracted  man  drew  a  poniard  from  his  bosom,  and  Hartley's  strength  and 
resolution  might  not  perhaps  have  saved  his  life,  had  not  Winter  mastered  the  General's 
right  hand,  and  contrived  to  disarm  him. 

"  I  am  your  prisoner,  then,"  he  said ;  "  use  me  civilly — and  let  me  see  my  wife  and 
children." 

"  You  shall  see  them  to-morrow,"  said  Hartley ;  "  follow  us  instantly,  and  without 
the  least  resistance." 

General  Witherington  followed  like  a  child,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  suffering  for 
a  cause  in  which  he  glories. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  principles,"  he  said — "  I  am  willing  to  die  for  my  king." 

Without  exciting  his  frenzy,  by  contradicting  the  fantastic  idea  which  occupied  his 
imagination.  Hartley  continued  to  maintain  over  his  patient  the  ascendency  he  had 
acquired.  He  caused  him  to  be  led  to  his  apartment,  and  beheld  him  suffer  himself  to 
be  put  to  bed.  Administering  then  a  strong  composing  draught,  and  causing  a  servant 
to  sleep  in  the  room,  he  watched  the  unfortunate  man  till  dawn  of  morning. 

General  Witherington  awoke  in  his  full  senses,  and  apparently  conscious  of  his  real 
situation,  which  he  testified  by  low  groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  When  Hartley  drew  near 
his  bedside,  he  knew  him  perfectly,  and  said,  "  Do  not  fear  me — the  fit  is  over — leave 
me  now,  and  see  after  yonder  unfortunate.  Let  him  leave  Britain  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  go  where  his  fate  calls  him,  and  where  we  can  never  meet  more.  Winter  knows 
my  ways,  and  will  take  care  of  me." 

Winter  gave  the  same  advice.  "  I  can  answer,"  he  said,  "  for  my  master's  security 
at  present ;  but  in  Heaven's  name,  prevent  his  ever  meeting  again  with  that  obdurate 
young  man ! " 


^fpaqpto:  ^t  0totb* 


Well,  then,  the  world'f  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Merry  Witbi  of  Windsor. 


J  HEN  Adam  Hartley  arrived  at  his  lodgings  in  the  sweet  little  town  of  Sjde^ 
his  first  enquiries  were  after  his  comrade.  He  had  arrived  last  night  late, 
man  and  horse  all  in  a  foam.  He  made  no  reply  to  any  questions  about 
supper  or  the  like,  but  snatching  a  candle,  ran  up  stairs  into  his  apartment, 
and  shut  and  double-locked  the  door.  The  servants  only  supposed,  that,  being  something 
intoxicated,  he  had  ridden  hard,  and  was  unwilling  to  expose  himself. 

Hartley  went  to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  not  without  some  apprehensions ;  and  afler 
knocking  and  calling  more  than  once,  received  at  length  the  welcome  return,  "  Who 
is  there?" 

On  Hartley  announcing  himself,  the  door  opened,  and  Middlemas  appeared,  well 
dressed,  and  with  his  hair  arranged  and  powdered ;  although,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
bed,  it  had  not  been  slept  in  on  the  preceding  night,  and  Richard's  countenance,  haggard 
and  ghastly,  seemed  to  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact  It  was,  however,  with  an  afiecta- 
tion  of  indifference  that  he  spoke. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  improvement  in  worldly  knowledge,  Adam.  It  ia  just 
the  time  to  desert  the  poor  heir,  and  to  stick  by  him  that  is  in  immediate  possession  of 
the  wealth." 
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**  I  staid  last  night  at  General  Witherington's,"  answered  Hartley,  '^  because  he  is 
extremely  ill." 

"  Tell  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  then,**  said  Richard.  **  Old  Gray  used  to  say, 
a  doctor  had  as  good  a  title  to  give  ghostly  advice  as  a  parson.  Do  you  remember 
Doctor  Dolberry,  the  minister,  calling  Mm  an  interloper  ?     Ha !  Ha !  Ha ! " 

"  I  am  surprised  at  this  style  of  language  from  one  in  your  circumstances." 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  Middlemas,  with  a  bitter  smile — "  it  would  be  difficult  to  most  men 
to  keep  up  their  spirits,  after  gaining  and  losing  father,  mother,  and  a  good  inheritance, 
all  in  the  same  day.     But  I  had  always  a  turn  for  philosophy." 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Middlemas." 

"  Why,  I  found  my  parents  yesterday,  did  I  not?"  answered  the  young  man.  "  My 
mother,  as  you  know,  had  waited  but  that  moment  to  die,  and  my  father  to  become  dis- 
tracted ;  and  I  conclude  both  were  contrived  purposely  to  cheat  me  of  my  inheritance, 
as  he  has  taken  up  such  a  prejudice  against  me." 

"  Inheritance  ?"  repeated  Hartley,  bewildered  by  Richard's  calmness,  and  half  sus- 
pecting that  the  insanity  of  the  father  was  hereditary  in  the  family.  "  In  Heaven's 
name,  recollect  yourself,  and  get  rid  of  these  hallucinations.  What  inheritance  are  you 
dreaming  of?" 

"  That  of  my  mother,  to  be  sure,  who  must  have  inherited  old  Mon9ada's  wealth — 
and  to  whom  should  it  descend,  save  to  her  children  ? — I  am  the  eldest  of  them — that 
fact  cannot  be  denied." 

"  But  consider,  Richard — ^recollect  yourself." 

"  I  do,"  said  Richard ;  "  and  what  then  ?" 

'^  Then  you  cannot  but  remember,"  said  Hartley,  **  that  unless  there  was  a  will  in 
your  favour,  your  birth  prevents  you  from  inheriting." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  am  legitimate. — Yonder  sickly  brats,  whom  you  rescued 
from  the  grave,  are  not  more  legitimate  than  I  am. — Yes !  our  parents  could  not  allow 
the  air  of  Heaven  to  breathe  on  them — me  they  committed  to  the  winds  and  the  waves 
— ^I  am  nevertheless  their  lawful  child,  as  well  as  their  puling  offspring  of  advanced  age 
and  decayed  health.  I  saw  them,  Adam — Winter  showed  the  nursery  to  me  while  they 
were  gathering  courage  to  receive  me  in  the  drawing-room.  There  they  lay,  the  children 
of  predilection,  the  riches  of  the  East  expended  that  they  might  sleep  soft  and  wake  in 
magnificence.  I,  the  eldest  brother — the  heir — I  stood  beside  their  bed  in  the  borrowed 
dress  which  I  had  so  lately  exchanged  for  the  rags  of  an  hospital.  Their  couches  breathed 
the  richest  perfumes,  while  I  was  reeking  from  a  pest-house  ;  and  I — I  repeat  it — the 
heir,  the  produce  of  their  earliest  and  best  love,  was  thus  treated.  No  wonder  that  my 
look  was  that  of  a  basilisk." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,"  said  Hartley ;  "  or  else  you 
labour  under  a  strange  delusion." 

"  You  think  those  only  are  legally  married  over  whom  a  drowsy  parson  has  read  the 
ceremony  from  a  dog's-eared  prayer-book?  It  may  be  so  in  your  English  law — but 
Scotland  makes  Love  himself  the  priest.  A  vow  betwixt  a  fond  couple,  the  blue  heaven 
alone  witnessing,  will  protect  a  confiding  girl  against  the  perjury  of  a  fickle  swain,  as 
much  as  if  a  Dean  had  performed  the  rites  in  the  loftiest  cathedral  in  England.  Nay, 
more ;  if  the  cliild  of  love  be  acknowledged  by  the  father  at  the  time  when  he  is  baptized 
— if  he  present  the  mother  to  strangers  of  respectability  as  his  wife,  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land will  not  allow  him  to  retract  the  justice  which  has,  in  these  actions,  been  done  to 
the  female  whom  he  has  wronged,  or  the  offspring  of  their  mutual  love.  This  Greneral 
Tresham,  or  Witherington,  treated  my  unhappy  mother  as  his  wife  before  Gray  and 
others,  quartered  her  as  such  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  man,  gave  her  the  same  name 
by  which  he  himself  chose  to  pass  for  the  time.  He  presented  me  to  the  priest  as  his 
lawful  offspring ;  and  the  law  of  Scotland,  benevolent  to  the  helpless  child,  will  not  allow 
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him  now  to  disown  what  }ie  so  formally  admitted.   I  know  mj  nghtSp  and  am  determined 
to  claim  them." 

"  You  do  not  then  intend  to  go  on  board  the  Middlesex?  Think  a  little — You  will 
lose  your  voyage  and  your  commission." 

"  I  will  save  my  birth-right,"  answered  Mjddlemas.  "  When  I  thought  of  going  to 
India,  I  knew  not  my  parents,  or  how  to  make  good  the  rights  which  I  had  through  them. 
That  riddle  is  solved.  I  am  entitled  to  at  least  a  third  of  Mon9ada*s  estate,  which,  by 
Winter's  account,  is  considerable.  But  for  you,  and  your  mode  of  treating  the  small- 
pox, I  should  have  had  the  whole.  Little  did  I  think,  when  old  Gray  was  likely  to  have 
his  wig  pulled  off,  for  putting  out  fires,  throwing  open  windows,  and  exploding  whisky 
and  water,  that  the  new  system  of  treating  the  small-pox  was  to  cost  me  so  many 
thousand  pounds." 

"  You  are  determined  then,"  said  Hartley,  "on  this  wild  course?" 

"  I  know  my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  make  them  available,"  answered  the 
obstinate  youth. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Middlemas,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"  Mr.  Adam  Hartley,  I  beg  to  know  why  I  am  honoured  by  your  sorrow." 

"  I  pity  you,"  answered  Hartley,  "  both  for  the  obstinacy  of  selfishness,  which  can 
think  of  wealth  after  the  scene  you  saw  last  night,  and  for  the  idle  vision  which  leads 
you  to  believe  that  you  can  obtain  possession  of  it." 

"  Selfish  !"  cried  Middlemas ;  "  why,  I  am  a  dutiful  son,  labouring  to  clear  the  memory 
^  of  a  calumniated  mother — And  am  I  a  visionary  ? — Why,  it  was  to  this  hope  that  I 
awakened,  when  old  Mon^ada's  letter  to  Gray,  devoting  me  to  perpetual  obscurity,  first 
roused  me  to  a  sense  of  my  situation,  and  dispelled  the  dreams  of  my  childhood.  Do 
you  think  that  I  would  ever  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery  which  I  shared  with  you, 
but  that,  by  doing  so,  I  kept  in  view  the  only  traces  of  these  unnatural  parents,  by  means 
of  which  I  proposed  to  introduce  myself  to  their  notice,  and,  if  necessary,  enforce  the 
rights  of  a  legitimate  child  ?  The  silence  and  death  of  Mon9ada  broke  my  plans,  and 
it  was  then  only  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  thoughts  of  India." 

"  You  were  very  young  to  have  known  so  much  of  the  Scottish  law,  at  the  time  when 
we  were  first  acquainted,"  said  Hartley.     "  But  I  can  guess  your  instructor." 

"  No  less  authority  than  Tom  Hillary's,"  replied  Middlemas.  "  His  good  counsel  on 
that  head  is  a  reason  why  I  do  not  now  prosecute  him  to  the  gallows." 

"I judged  as  much,"  replied  Hartley;  "for  I  heard  him,  before  I  left  Middlemas, 
debating  the  point  with  Mr.  Lawford ;  and  I  recollect  perfectly,  that  he  stated  the  law 
to  be  such  as  you  now  lay  down." 

"  And  what  said  Lawford  in  answer  ?  "  demanded  Middlemas. 

"  He  admitted,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  in  circumstances  where  the  case  was  doubtful, 
such  presumptions  of  legitimacy  might  be  admitted.  But  he  said  they  were  liable  to  be 
controlled  by  positive  and  precise  testimony,  as,  for  instance,  the  evidence  of  the  mother 
declaring  the  illegitimacy  of  the  child." 

"  But  there  can  exist  none  such  in  my  case,"  said  Middlemas  hastily,  and  with  marks 
of  alarm. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,  though  I  fear  I  cannot  help  giving  you  pain. 
I  had  yesterday  a  long  conference  with  your  mother,  Mrs.  Witherington,  in  which  she 
acknowledged  you  as  her  son,  but  a  son  born  before  marriage.  This  express  declaration 
will,  therefore,  put  an  end  to  the  suppositions  on  which  you  ground  your  hopes.  If  you 
please,  you  may  hear  the  contents  of  her  declaration,  which  I  have  in  her  own  hand- 
writing." 

"  Confusion  !  is  the  cup  to  be  for  ever  dashed  from  my  lips  ?  "  muttered  Richard ;  but 
recovering  his  composure,  by  exertion  of  the  self-command,  of  which  he  possessed 
so  large  a  portion,  he  desired  Hartley  to  proceed  with  his  communication.      Hartley 
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accordingly  proceeded  to  inform  him  of  the  particulars  preceding  his  birth,  and  those 
which  followed  after  it ;  while  Middlemas,  seated  on  a  sea-chest,  listened  with  inimitable 
composure  to  a  tale  which  went  to  root  up  the  flourishing  hopes  of  wealth  which  he  had 
lately  so  fondly  entertained. 

Zilia  Mon9ada  was  the  only  child  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  of  great  wealth,  who  had  come 
to  London,  in  prosecution  of  his  commerce.  Among  the  few  Christians  who  frequented 
his  house,  and  occasionally  his  table,  was  Eichard  Tresham,  a  gentleman  of  a  high 
Northumbrian  family,  deeply  engaged  in  the  service  of  Charles  Edward  during  his 
short  invasion,  and  though  holding  a  commission  in  the  Portuguese  service,  still  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  British  government,  on  account  of  his  well-known  courage  and 
Jacobitical  principles.  The  high-bred  elegance  of  this  gentleman,  together  with  his 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  Portuguese  language  and  manners,  had  won  the  intimacy 
of  old  Mon9ada,  and,  alas !  the  heart  of  the  inexperienced  Zilia,  who,  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  had  as  little  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  wickedness  as  the  lamb  that  is  but  a 
week  old. 

Tresham  made  his  proposals  to  Mongada,  perhaps  in  a  manner  which  too  evidently 
showed  that  he  conceived  the  high -bom  Christian  was  degrading  himself  in  asking  an 
alliance  with  the  wealthy  Jew.  Mon^ada  rejected  his  proposals,  forbade  him  his  house, 
but  could  not  prevent  the  lovers  from  meeting  in  private.  Tresham  made  a  dishonour- 
able use  of  the  opportunities  which  the  poor  Zilia  so  incautiously  afforded,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  her  ruin.  The  lover,  however,  had  every  purpose  of  righting  the  injury 
which  he  had  inflicted,  and,  after  various  plans  of  secret  marriage,  which  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  difference  of  religion,  and  other  circumstances,  flight  for  Scotland  was 
determined  on.  The  hurry  of  the  journey,  the  fear  and  anxiety  to  which  Zilia  was 
subject,  brought  on  her  confinement  several  weeks  before  the  usual  time,  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  accept  of  the  assistance  and  accommodation  offered  by  Mr.  Gray.  They 
had  not  been  there  many  hours  ere  Tresham  heard,  by  the  medium  of  some  sharp-sighted 
or  keen-eared  friend,  that  there  were  warrants  out  against  him  for  treasonable  practices. 
His  correspondence  with  Charles  Edward  had  become  known  to  Mon9ada  during  the 
period  of  their  friendship ;  he  betrayed  it  in  vengeance  to  the  British  cabinet,  and  warrants 
were  issued,  in  which,  atMon9ada's  request,  his  daughter's  name  was  included.  This  might 
be  of  use,  he  apprehended,  to  enable  him  to  separate  his  daughter  from  Tresham,  should 
he  find  the  fugitives  actually  married.  Ilorw  far  he  succeeded,  the  reader  already  knows, 
as  well  as  the  precautions  which  he  took  to  prevent  the  living  evidence  of  his  child's 
frailty  from  being  known  to  exist.  His  daughter  he  carried  with  him,  and  subjected  her 
to  severe  restraint,  which  her  own  reflections  rendered  doubly  bitter.  It  would  have 
completed  liis  revenge,  had  the  author  of  Zilia's  misfortunes  been  brought  to  the  scaffold 
for  his  political  offences.  But  Tresham  skulked  among  friends  in  the  Highlands,  and 
escaped  until  the  affair  blew  over. 

He  afterwards  entered  into  the  East  India  Company's  service^  under  his  mother's  name 
of  Witherington,  which  concealed  the  Jacobite  and  rebel,  until  these  terms  were  forgotten. 
His  skill  in  military  affairs  soon  raised  him  to  riches  and  eminence.  When  he  returned 
to  Britain,  his  first  enquiries  were  after  the  family  of  Mon9ada.  His  fame,  his  wealth, 
and  the  late  conviction  that  his  daughter  never  would  marry  any  but  him  who  had  her 
first  love,  induced  the  old  man  to  give  that  encouragement  to  General  Witherington, 
wliich  he  had  always  denied  to  the  poor  and  outlawed  Major  Tresham ;  and  the  lovers, 
after  having  been  fourteen  years  separated,  were  at  length  united  in  wedlock. 

General  Witherington  eagerly  concurred  in  the  earnest  wish  of  his  father-in-law,  that 
every  remembrance  of  former  events  should  be  buried,  by  leaving  the  fruit  of  the  early 
and  unhappy  intrigue  suitably  provided  for,  but  in  a  distant  and  obscure  situation.  Zilia 
thought  far  otherwise.  Her  heart  longed,  with  a  mother's  longing,  towards  the  object 
of  her  first  maternal  tenderness,  but  she  dared  not  place  herself  in  opposition  at  once  to 
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ihft  will  of  ber  father^  and  the  decbion  of  her  hiuband.  The  fonner,  his  religkHis  pre- 
jodicenmiich  effaced  bj  his  long  re<£idence  in  England,  had  giren  consent  that  she  should 
conform  to  the  ef^tablished  religion  of  her  husband  and  her  ooontrj, — the  latter,  haughty 
as  we  liave  desmhtd  him,  made  it  his  pride  to  introduce  the  beaotiful  oooTert  among  his 
high'bom  kindred.  The  discovery  of  her  former  frailty  would  have  proved  a  blow  to 
ber  respf^ability,  which  he  dreaded  like  death ;  and  it  could  not  long  remain  a  secret 
from  his  wife,  that  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  in  India,  even  his  reason  became 
occasionally  shaken  by  anything  which  violently  agitated  his  feelings.  She  had,  there- 
fore, acf|uie0ced  in  patience  and  silence  in  the  course  of  policy  which  Mon9ada  had 
devised,  and  which  her  husband  anxiously  and  warmly  approved.  Yet  her  thoughts, 
even  when  their  marriage  was  blessed  with  other  offspring,  anxiously  reverted  to  the 
banished  and  outcast  child,  who  had  first  been  clasped  to  the  maternal  bosom. 

All  these  feelings,  *^  subdued  and  cherished  long,"  were  set  afloat  in  full  tide  by  the 
unexpected  discovery  of  this  son,  redeemed  from  a  lot  of  extreme  misery,  and  placed 
before  his  mother's  imagination  in  circumstances  so  disastrous. 

It  was  in  vun  that  her  husband  had  assured  her  that  he  would  secure  the  young  man's 
prosperity,  by  hb  purse  and  his  interest.  She  could  not  be  satisfied,  until  she  had  her- 
self done  something  to  alleviate  the  doom  of  banishment  to  which  her  eldest-bom  was 
thus  condemned  She  was  the  more  eager  to  do  so,  as  she  felt  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
her  health,  which  was  undermined  by  so  many  years  of  secret  sufiering. 

Bf  rs.  Witherington  was,  in  conferring  her  maternal  bounty,  naturally  led  to  employ 
the  agency  of  Hartley,  the  companion  of  her  son,  and  to  whom,  since  the  recovery  of 
her  younger  children,  she  almost  looked  up  as  to  a  tutelar  deity.  She  placed  in  his 
hands  a  sum  of  £2000,  which  she  had  at  her  own  unchallenged  disposal,  with  a  request, 
uttered  in  the  fondest  and  most  affectionate  terms,  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  service 
of  Ricliard  Middlemas  in  the  way  Hartley  should  think  most  useful  to  him.  She 
assured  him  of  further  support,  as  it  should  be  needed;  and  a  note  to  the  following 
purport  was  also  intrusted  him,  to  be  delivered  when  and  where  the  prudence  of  Hartley 
should  judge  it  proper  to  confide  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth. 

"  Oh,  Benoni !  Oh,  child  of  my  sorrow  I**  said  this  interesting  document,  "  why  should 
the  eyes  of  thy  unhappy  mother  be  about  to  obtain  permission  to  look  on  thee,  since 
her  arms  were  denied  the  right  to  fold  thee  to  her  bosom  ?  May  the  Grod  of  Jews  and 
of  Gentiles  watch  over  thee,  and  guard  thee !  May  he  remove,  in  his  good  time,  the 
darkness  which  rolls  between  me  and  the  beloved  of  my  heart — the  first  fruit  of  my 
unhn[)[iy,  nay,  unhallowed  affection.  Do  not— do  not,  my  beloved! — think  thyself  a 
lonely  exile,  while  thy  mother's  prayers  arise  for  tliee  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  to  call 
down  every  bloHsing  on  thy  head — to  invoke  every  power  in  thy  protection  and  defence. 
Seek  not  to  see  me — Oh,  why  must  I  say  so ! — But  let  me  humble  myself  in  the  dust, 
since  it  is  my  own  sin,  my  own  folly,  which  I  must  blame ! — but  seek  not  to  see  or 
speak  with  me — it  might  be  the  death  of  both.  Confide  thy  thoughts  to  the  excellent 
Hartley,  who  hath  been  the  guardian  angel  of  us  all— even  as  the  tribes  of  Israel  had 
each  tlicir  guardian  angel.  What  tliou  shalt  wish,  and  he  shall  advise  in  thy  behalf, 
shall  be  done,  if  in  the  power  of  a  mother — And  the  love  of  a  mother !  Is  it  bounded 
by  Ht^as,  or  can  deserts  and  distance  measure  its  limits  ?  Oh,  child  of  my  sorrow  !  Oh, 
Benoni !  let  thy  spirit  be  with  mine,  as  mine  is  with  thee." 

«  Z.  M.** 

All  these  arrangements  being  completed,  the  unfortunate  lady  next  insisted  with  her 
huHband  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  see  her  son  in  that  parting  interview  which 
terminated  so  fatally.  Hartley,  therefore,  now  discharged  as  her  executor,  the  duty 
intrusted  to  him  as  her  confidential  agent. 
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'*  Surely,"  he  thought,  as,  haviug  finished  his  communication,  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  apartment,  "  surely  the  demons  of  Ambition  and  Avarice  will  unclose  the  talons 
which  they  have  fixed  upon  this  man,  at  a  charm  like  this." 

And  indeed  Richard's  heart  had  been  formed  of  the  nether  millstone,  had  he  not  been 
duly  affected  by  these  first  and  last  tokens  of  his  mother's  affection.  He  leant  his  head 
upon  a  table,  and  his  tears  flowed  plentifully.  Hartley  left  him  undisturbed  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  found  him  in  nearly  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had 
left  him. 

"  I  regret  to  disturb  you  at  this  moment,"  he  said,  "  but  I  have  still  a  part  of  my  duty 
to  discharge.  I  must  place  in  your  possession  the  deposit  which  your  mother  made  in 
my  hands — and  I  must  also  remind  you  that  time  flies  fast,  and  that  you  have  scarce  an 
hour  or  two  to  determine  whether  you  will  prosecute  your  Indian  voyage,  under  the 
new  view  of  circumstances  which  I  have  opened  to  you." 

Middlemas  took  the  bills  which  his  mother  had  bequeathed  him.  As  he  raised  his 
head,  Hartley  could  observe  that  his  face  was  stained  with  tears.  Yet  he  counted  over 
the  money  with  mercantile  accuracy ;  and  though  he  assumed  the  pen  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  a  discharge  with  an  air  of  inconsolable  dejection,  yet  he  drew  it  up  in  good 
set  terms,  like  one  who  had  his  senses  much  at  his  command. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  in  a  mournful  voice,  "  give  me  my  mother's  narrative." 

Hartley  almost  started,  and  answered  hastily,  "  You  have  the  poor  lady's  letter,  which 
was  addressed  to  yourself — the  narrative  is  addressed  to  me.  It  is  my  warrant  for  dis- 
posing of  a  large  sum  of  money — it  concerns  the  rights  of  third  parties,  and  I  cannot 
part  with  it." 

"  Surely,  surely  it  were  better  to  deliver  it  into  my  hands,  were  it  but  to  weep  over 
it,"  answered  Middlemas.  "  My  fortune.  Hartley,  has  been  very  crueL  You  see  that 
my  parents  purposed  to  have  made  me  their  undoubted  heir ;  yet  their  purpose  was  dis- 
appointed by  accident.  And  now  my  mother  comes  with  well-intended  fondness,  and 
while  she  means  to  advance  my  fortune,  furnishes  evidence  to  destroy  it. — Come,  come. 
Hartley — ^you  must  be  conscious  that  my  mother  wrote  those  details  entirely  for  my 
information.     I  am  the  rightful  owner,  and  insist  on  having  them." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  must  insist  on  refusing  your  demand,"  answered  Hartley,  putting  the 
papers  in  his  pocket.  "  You  ought  to  consider,  that  if  this  communication  has  destroyed 
the  idle  and  groundless  hopes  which  you  have  indulged  in,  it  has,  at  the  same  time, 
more  than  trebled  your  capital ;  and  that  if  there  are  some  hundreds  or  thousands  in  the 
world  richer  than  yourself,  there  are  many  millions  not  half  so  well  provided.  Set  a 
brave  spirit,  then,  against  your  fortune,  and  do  not  doubt  your  success  in  life." 

His  words  seemed  to  sink  into  the  gloomy  mind  of  Middlemas.  He  stood  silent  for 
a  moment,  and  then  answered  with  a  reluctant  and  insinuating  voice, — 

"  My  dear  Hartley,  we  have  long  bc^n  companions — you  can  have  neither  pleasure 
nor  interest  in  ruining  my  hopes — you  may  find  some  in  forwarding  them.  Mongada's 
fortune  will  enable  me  to  allow  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  friend  who  should  aid  me  in 
my  difiiculties." 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley,  endeavouring  to  withdraw. 

"  One  moment — one  moment,"  said  Middlemas,  holding  his  friend  by  the  button  at 
the  same  time,  "  I  meant  to  say  ten  thousand — and — and — marry  whomsoever  you  like 
— I  will  not  be  your  hindrance." 

"  You  are  a  villain  !"  said  Hartley,  breaking  from  him,  "  and  I  always  thought  you  so." 

"  And  you,"  answered  Middlemas,  "  are  a  fool,  and  I  never  thought  you  better. 
Off  he  goes — Let  him — the  game  has  been  played  and  lost — I  must  hedge  my  bets : 
India  must  be  my  back-phiy." 

All  was  in  readiness  for  his  departure.     A  small  vessel  and  a  favouring  gale  conveyed 
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him  and  several  other  military  gentlemen  to  the  Downs,  where  the  Indiaman,  which  was 
to  transport  them  from  Europe,  lay  ready  for  their  reception. 

His  first  feelings  were  sufficiently  disconsolate.  But  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to 
conceal  his  internal  thoughts,  he  appeared  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  gayest  and  best 
bred  passenger  who  ever  dared  the  long  and  weary  space  betwixt  Old  England  and  her 
Indian  possessions.  At  Madras,  where  the  sociable  feelings  of  the  resident  inhabitants 
give  ready  way  to  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  any  stranger  of  agreeable  qualities,  he  expe- 
rienced that  warm  hospitality  which  distinguishes  the  British  character  in  the  East. 

Middlemas  was  well  received  in  company,  and  in  the  way  of  becoming  an  indispensable 
guest  at  every  entertainment  in  the  place,  when  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  Hartley 
acted  as  surgeon's  mate,  arrived  at  the  same  settlement.  The  latter  would  not,  from 
his  situation,  have  been  entitled  to  expect  much  civility  and  attention ;  but  this  disad- 
vantage was  made  up  by  his  possessing  the  most  powerful  introductions  from  Greneral 
Witherington,  and  from  other  persons  of  weight  in  Leadenhall  Street,  the  General's 
friends,  to  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  settlement.  He  found  himself  once  more, 
therefore,  moving  in  the  same  sphere  with  Middlemas,  and  under  the  alternative  of  living 
with  him  on  decent  and  distant  terms,  or  of  breaking  off  with  him  altogether. 

The  first  of  these  courses  might  perhaps  have  been  the  wisest ;  but  the  other  was 
most  congenial  to  the  blunt  and  plain  character  of  Hartley,  who  saw  neither  propriety 
nor  comfort  in  maintaining  a  show  of  friendly  intercourse,  to  conceal  hate,  contempt 
and  mutual  dislike. 

The  circle  at  Fort  St.  George  was  much  more  restricted  at  that  time  than  it  has  been 
since.  The  coldness  of  the  young  men  did  not  escape  notice ;  it  transpired  that  they 
had  been  once  intimates  and  fellow-students ;  yet  it  was  now  found  that  they  hesitated 
at  accepting  invitations  to  the  same  parties.  Rumour  assigned  many  different  and 
incompatible  reasons  for  this  deadly  breach,  to  which  Hartley  gave  no  attention  whatever, 
while  Lieutenant  Middlemas  took  care  to  countenance  those  which  represented  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  most  favourably  to  himself. 

"  A  little  bit  of  rivalry  had  taken  place,"  he  said,  when  pressed  by  gentlemen  for  an 
explanation ;  "  he  had  only  had  the  good  luck  to  get  further  in  the  good  graces  of  a  fair 
lady  than  his  friend  Hartley,  who  had  made  a  quarrel  of  it,  as  they  saw.  He  thought 
it  very  silly  to  keep  up  spleen,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  and  space.  He  was  sorry, 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  strangeness  of  the  appearance  of  the  thing  than  any  thing  else, 
although  his  friend  had  really  some  very  good  points  about  him." 

While  these  whispers  were  working  their  effect  in  society,  they  did  not  prevent 
Hartley  from  receiving  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  encouragement  and  official  pro- 
motion from  the  Madras  government  as  opportunity  should  arise.  Soon  after,  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  a  medical  appointment  of  a  lucrative  nature  in  a  remote  settlement 
was  conferred  on  him,  which  removed  him  for  some  time  from  Madras  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Hartley  accordingly  sailed  on  his  distant  expedition  ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  after 
his  departure,  the  character  of  Middlemas,  as  if  some  check  had  been  removed,  began 
to  display  itself  in  disagreeable  colours.  It  was  noticed  that  this  young  man,  whose 
manners  were  so  agreeable  and  so  courteous  during  the  first  months  after  his  arrival  in 
India,  began  now  to  show  symptoms  of  a  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit  He  had 
adopted,  for  reasons  which  the  reader  may  conjecture,  but  which  appeared  to  be  mere 
whim  at  Fort  St.  Greorge,  the  name  of  Tresham,  in  addition  to  that  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished,  and  in  this  he  persisted  with  an  obstinacy,  which  belonged 
more  to  the  pride  than  the  craft  of  his  character.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
an  old  cross-tempered  martinet,  did  not  choose  to  indulge  the  Captain  (such  was  now 
the  rank  of  Middlemas)  in  this  humour. 
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•*  He  knew  no  officer,"  he  said,  "  by  any  name  save  that  which  he  bore  in  his  com- 
mission," and  he  Middlemass'd  the  Captain  on  all  occasions. 

One  fatal  evening,  the  Captain  was  so  much  provoked,  as  to  intimate  peremptorily, 
"  that  he  knew  his  own  name  best." 

"  Why,  Captain  Middlemas,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  it  is  not  every  child  that  knows 
its  own  father,  so  how  can  every  man  be  so  sure  of  his  own  name?" 

The  bow  was  drawn  at  a  venture,  but  the  shaft  found  the  rent  in  the  armour,  and 
stung  deeply.  In  spite  of  all  the  interposition  which  could  be  attempted,  Middlemas 
insisted  on  challenging  the  Colonel,  who  could  be  persuaded  to  no  apology. 

"  If  Captain  Middlemas,"  he  said,  "  thought  the  cap  fitted,  he  was  welcome  to  wear  it" 

The  result  was  a  meeting,  in  which,  after  the  parties  had  exchanged  shots,  the  seconds 
tendered  their  mediation.  It  was  rejected  by  Middlemas,  who,  at  the  second  fire,  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  his  commanding  officer.  In  consequence,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  British  settlements ;  for,  being  universally  blamed  for  having  pushed  the  quarrel 
to  extremity,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  whole  severity  of  military  discipline  would 
be  exercised  upon  the  delinquent.  Middlemas,  therefore,  vanished  from  Fort  St.  George, 
and,  though  the  affair  had  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  was  soon  no  longer  talked  of. 
It  was  understood,  in  general,  that  he  had  gone  to  seek  that  fortune  at  the  court  of  some 
native  prince,  which  he  could  no  longer  hope  for  in  the  British  settlements. 


JHREE  years  passed  away  after  the  fatal  rencounter  mentioned  in  the  last 
Chapter,  and  Doctor  Hartley  returning  from  his  appointed  mission,  which 
was  only  temporary,  received  encouragement  to  settle  in  Madras  in  a  medical 
^  capacity ;  and,  upon  having  done  so,  soon  had  reason  to  think  he  had  chosen 
a  line  in  which  he  might  rise  to  wealth  and  reputation.  His  practice  was  not  confined 
to  his  countrymen,  but  much  sought  after  among  the  natives,  who,  whatever  may  be 
their  prejudices  against  the  Europeans  in  other  respects,  universally  esteem  their  superior 
powers  in  the  medical  profession.  This  lucrative  branch  of  practice  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  Hartley  should  make  the  Oriental  languages  his  study,  in  order  to  hold 
communication  with  his  patients  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter.  He  had 
enough  of  opportunities  to  practise  as  a  linguist,  for,  in  acknowledgment,  as  he  used 
jocularly  to  say,  of  the  large  fees  of  the  wealthy  Moslemah  and  Hindoos,  he  attended 
the  poor  of  all  nations  gratis,  whenever  he  was  called  upon. 

It  so  chanced,  that  one  evening  he  was  hastily  summoned  by  a  message  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Government,  to  attend  a  patient  of  consequence.  "  Yet  he  is,  after  all, 
only  a  Fakir,"  said  the  message.  "  You  will  find  him  at  the  tomb  of  Cara  Razi,  the 
Mahomedan  saint  and  doctor,  about  one  coss  from  the  fort.  Enquire  for  him  by  the 
name  of  Barak  el  Iladgi.  Such  a  patient  promises  no  fees;  but  we  know  how  little 
you  care  about  the  pagodas  ;  and,  besides,  the  Government  is  your  paymaster  on  this 
occasion." 

"  'J'liat  is  the  hist  matter  to  be  thought  on,"  said  Hartley,  and  instantly  repaired  in  his 
palaiuiuin  to  the  place  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  tomb  of  the  Owliali,  or  Mahomedan  Saint,  Cara  Razi,  was  a  place  held  in  much 
rev<'rence  by  every  good  Mussulman.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  grove  of  mangos 
and  tamarind-trees,  and  was  built  of  red  stone,  having  three  domes,  and  minarets  at 
evc;ry  corner.  There  was  a  court  in  front,  as  usual,  around  which  were  cells  constructed 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  Fakirs  who  visited  the  tomb  from  motives  of  devotion,  and 
made  a  longer  or  shorter  residence  there  as  they  thought  proper,  subsisting  upon  the 
alms  wliich  the  Faithful  never  fail  to  bestow  on  them  in  exchange  for  the  benefit  of  their 
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prayers.  These  devotees  were  engaged  day  and  night  in  reading  verses  of  the  Koran 
before  the  tomb,  which  was  constructed  of  white  marble,  inscribed  with  sentences  from 
the  book  of  the  Prophet,  and  with  the  various  titles  conferred  by  the  Koran  upon  the 
Supreme  Being.  Such  a  sepulchre,  of  which  there  are  many,  is,  with  its  appendages 
and  attendants,  respected  during  wars  and  revolutions,  and  no  less  by  Feringis,  (Franks, 
that  is,)  and  Hindoos,  than  by  Mahomedans  themselves.  The  Fakirs,  in  return,  act  as 
spies  for  all  parties,  and  are  oflten  employed  in  secret  missions  of  importance. 

Complying  with  the  Mahomedan  custom,  our  friend  Hartley  laid  aside  his  shoes  at  the 
gates  of  the  holy  precincts,  and  avoiding  to  give  oflTence  by  approaching  near  to  the  tomb, 
he  went  up  to  the  principal  MouUah,  or  priest,  who  was  distinguishable  by  the  length 
of  his  beard,  and  the  size  of  the  large  wooden  beads,  with  which  the  Mahomedans,  like 
the  Catholics,  keep  register  of  their  prayers.  Such  a  person,  venerable  by  his  age,  sanctity 
of  character,  and  his  real  or  supposed  contempt  of  worldly  pursuits  and  enjoyments, 
is  regarded  as  the  head  of  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 

The  MouUah  is  permitted  by  his  situation  to  be  more  communicative  with  strangers 
than  his  younger  brethren,  who  in  the  present  instance  remained  with  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  Koran,  muttering  their  recitations  without  noticing  the  European,  or  attending 
to  what  he  said,  as  he  enquired  at  their  superior  for  Barak  el  Hadgi. 

The  MouUah  was  seated  on  the  earth,  from  which  he  did  not  arise,  or  show  any  mark 
of  reverence ;  nor  did  he  interrupt  the  tale  of  his  beads,  which  he  continued  to  count 
assiduously  whUe  EEartley  was  speaking.  When  he  finished,  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes, 
and  looking  at  him  with  an  air  of  distraction,  as  if  he  was  endeavouring  to  recollect  what 
he  had  been  saying,  he  at  length  pointed  to  one  of  the  cells,  and  resumed  his  devotions 
like  one  who  felt  impatient  of  whatever  withdrew  his  attention  from  his  sacred  duties, 
were  it  but  for  an  instant. 

Hartley  entered  the  ceU  indicated,  with  the  usual  salutation  of  Salam  Alaikum,  His 
patient  lay  on  a  Httle  carpet  in  a  comer  of  the  small  white- washed  celL  He  was  a  man 
of  about  forty,  dressed  in  the  black  robe  of  his  order,  very  much  torn  and  patched.  He 
wore  a  high  conical  cap  of  Tartarian  felt,  and  had  round  his  neck  the  string  of  black 
beads  belonging  to  his  order.  His  eyes  and  posture  indicated  suffering,  which  he  was 
enduring  with  stoical  patience. 

"Salam  Alaikum,"  said  Hartley;  "you  are  in  pain,  my  father?" — a  title  which  he 
gave  rather  to  the  profession  than  to  the  years  of  the  person  he  addressed. 

"  Salam  Alaikum  hema  sebasteniy*  answered  the  Fakir ;  "  Well  is  it  for  you  that  you 
liave  suffered  patiently.  The  book,  saith,  such  shall  be  the  greeting  of  the  angels  to  those 
who  enter  paradise." 

The  conversation  being  thus  opened,  the  physician  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the 
complaints  of  the  patient,  and  to  prescribe  what  he  thought  advisable.  Having  done 
this,  he  was  about  to  retire,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  Fakir  tendered  him  a  ring 
of  some  value. 

"The  wise,"  said  Hartley,  declining  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  a  suitable 
compliment  to  the  Fakir's  cap  and  robe, — "  the  wise  of  every  country  are  brethren.  My 
left  hand  takes  no  guerdon  of  my  right." 

"  A  Feringi  can  then  refuse  gold !"  said  the  Fakir.  "  I  thought  they  took  it  from 
every  hand,  whether  pure  as  that  of  an  Houri,  or  leprous  like  Grehazi's— even  as  the 
hungry  dog  rccketh  not  whether  the  flesh  he  eateth  be  of  the  camel  of  the  prophet  Saleth, 
or  of  the  ass  of  Degial — on  whose  head  be  curses !" 

"  The  book  says,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  it  is  Allah  who  closes  and  who  enlarges  the 
heart.     Frank  and  Mussulman  are  all  alike  moulded  by  his  pleasure." 

"  My  brother  hath  spoken  wisely,"  answered  the  patient.  "  Welcome  the  disease,  if 
it  bring  thee  acquainted  with  a  wise  physician.  For  what  saith  the  poet—*  It  is  weU  to 
have  fallen  to  the  earth,  if  whUe  groveUing  there  thou  shalt  discover  a  diamond.'  " 
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The  physician  made  repeated  visits  to  his  patient,  and  continued  to  do  so  even  after 
the  health  of  El  Hadgi  was  entirely  restored.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  discerning  in  him 
one  of  those  secret  agents  frequently  employed  by  Asiatic  Sovereigns.  His  intelligence, 
his  learning,  above  all,  his  versatility  and  freedom  from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  left  no 
doubt  of  Barak's  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  for  conducting  such  delicate 
negotiations  ;  while  his  gravity  of  habit  and  profession  could  not  prevent  his  features 
from  expressing  occasionally  a  perception  of  humour,  not  usually  seen  in  devotees  of 
his  class. 

Barak  el  Hadgi  talked  often,  amidst  their  private  conversations,  of  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  Nawaub  of  Mysore ;  and  Hartley  had  little  doubt  that  he  came  from  the 
Court  of  Hyder  Ali,  on  some  secret  mission,  perhaps  for  achieving  a  more  solid  peace 
betwixt  that  able  and  sagacious  Prince  and  the  East  India  Company's  Gk>vemment,— 
that  which  existed  for  the  time  being  regarded  on  both  parts  as  little  more  than  a  hollow 
and  insincere  truce.  He  told  many  stories  to  the  advantage  of  this  Prince,  who  certainly 
was  one  of  the  wisest  that  Hindostan  could  boast ;  and  amidst  great  crimes,  perpetrated 
to  gratify  his  ambition,  displayed  many  instances  of  princely  generosity,  and,  what  was 
a  little  more  surprising,  of  even-handed  justice. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  before  Barak  el  Hadgi  left  Madras,  he  visited  the  Doctor,  and 
partook  of  his  sherbet,  which  he  preferred  to  his  own,  perhaps  because  a  few  glasses  of 
rum  or  brandy  were  usually  added  to  enrich  the  compound.  It  might  be  owing  to 
repeated  applications  to  the  jar  which  contained  this  generous  fluid,  that  the  Pilgrim 
became  more  than  usually  frank  in  his  communications,  and  not  contented  with  praising 
his  Nawaub  with  the  most  hyperbolic  eloquence,  he  began  to  insinuate  the  influence 
which  he  himself  enjoyed  with  the  Invincible,  the  Lord  and  Shield  of  the  Faith  of  the 
Prophet. 

^'  Brother  of  my  soul,"  he  said,  ^'  do  but  think  if  thou  needest  aught  that  the  all- 
powerful  Hyder  Ali  Khan  Bohauder  can  give ;  and  then  use  not  the  intercession  of  those 
who  dwell  in  palaces,  and  wear  jewels  in  their  turbans,  but  seek  the  cell  of  thy  brother 
at  the  Great  City,  which  is  Seringapatam.  And  the  poor  Fakir,  in  his  torn  cloak,  shall 
better  advance  thy  suit  with  the  Nawaub  [for  Hyder  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Sultaun] 
than  they  who  sit  upon  seats  of  honour  in  the  Divan." 

With  these  and  sundry  other  expressions  of  regard,  he  exhorted  Hartley  to  come  into 
the  Mysore,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  the  Great  Prince,  whose  glance  inspired  wisdom, 
and  whose  nod  conferred  wealth,  so  that  Folly  or  Poverty  could  not  appear  before  him. 
He  offered  at  the  same  time  to  requite  the  kindness  which  Hartley  had  evinced  to  him, 
by  showing  him  whatever  was  worthy  tlie  attention  of  a  sage  in  the  land  of  Mysore. 

Hartley  was  not  reluctant  to  promise  to  undertake  the  proposed  journey,  if  the 
continuance  of  good  understanding  betwixt  their  governments  should  render  it  practicable, 
and  in  reality  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  The  friends  parted  with  mutual  good  wishes,  after  exchanging  in  the  Oriental 
fashion,  such  gifts  as  became  sages,  to  whom  knowledge  was  to  be  supposed  dearer  than 
wealth.  Barak  el  Hadgi  presented  Hartley  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  balsam  of  Mecca, 
very  hard  to  be  procured  in  an  unadulterated  form,  and  gave  bim  at  the  same  time 
a  passport  in  a  peculiar  character,  which  he  assured  him  would  be  respected  by  every 
officer  of  the  Nawaub,  should  his  friend  be  disposed  to  accomplish  his  visit  to  the  Mysore. 
"  The  head  of  him  who  should  disrespect  this  safe-conduct,"  he  said,  "  shall  not  be  more 
safe  than  that  of  the  barley -stalk  which  the  reaper  has  grasped  in  his  hand." 

Hartley  requited  these  civilities  by  the  present  of  a  few  medicines  little  used  in  the 
East,  but  such  as  he  thought  might,  with  suitable  directions,  be  safely  intrusted  to  a  man 
so  intelligent  as  his  Moslem  friend. 

It  was  several  months  after  Barak  had  returned  to  the  interior  of  India,  that  Hartley 
was  astonished  by  an  unexpected  rencounter. 
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The  ships  from  Europe  had  but  lately  arrived,  and  had  brought  over  their  usual  cargo 
of  boys  longing  to  be  commanders,  and  young  women  without  any  purpose  of  being 
married,  but  whom  a  pious  duty  to  some  brother,  some  uncle,  or  other  male  relative, 
brought  to  India  to  keep  his  house,  until  they  should  find  themselves  unexpectedly  in  one 
of  their  own.  Dr.  Hartley  happened  to  attend  a  public  breakfast  given  on  this  occasion 
by  a  gentleman  high  in  the  service.  The  roof  of  his  friend  had  been  recently  enriched 
by  a  consignment  of  three  nieces,  whom  the  old  gentleman,  justly  attached  to  his  quiet 
hookah,  and,  it  was  said,  to  a  pretty  girl  of  colour,  desired  to  offer  to  the  public  that  he 
might  have  the  fairest  chance  to  get  rid  of  his  new  guests  as  soon  as  possible.  Hartley, 
who  was  thought  a  fish  worth  casting  a  Hy  for,  was  contemplating  this  fair  investment* 
with  very  little  interest,  when  he  heard  one  of  the  company  say  to  another  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  Angels  and  ministers  !  there  is  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  returned 
upon  our  hands  like  unsaleable  goods." 

Hartley  looked  in  the  same  direction  with  the  two  who  were  speaking,  and  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  Semiramis-looking  person,  of  unusual  stature  and  amplitude,  arrayed  in  a  sort 
of  riding  habit,  but  so  formed,  and  so  looped  and  gallooned  with  lace,  as  made  it  resemble 
the  upper  tunic  of  a  native  chief  Her  robe  was  composed  of  crimson  silk,  rich  with 
flowers  of  gold.  She  wore  wide  trowsers  of  light  blue  silk,  a  fine  scarlet  shawl  around 
her  waist,  in  which  was  stuck  a  creeze  with  a  richly  ornamented  handle.  Her  throat  and 
arms  were  loaded  with  chains  and  bracelets,  and  her  turban,  formed  of  a  shawl  similar  to 
that  worn  around  her  waist,  was  decorated  by  a  magnificent  aigrette,  from  which  a  blue 
ostrich  plume  flowed  in  one  direction,  and  a  red  one  in  another.  The  brow,  of  European 
complexion,  on  which  this  tiara  rested,  was  too  lofty  for  beauty,  but  seemed  made  for 
command  ;  the  aquiline  nose  retained  its  form,  but  the  cheeks  were  a  little  sunken,  and 
the  complexion  so  very  brilliant,  as  to  give  strong  evidence  that  the  whole  countenance 
had  undergone  a  thorough  repair  since  the  lady  had  left  her  couch.  A  black  female  slave, 
richly  dressed,  stood  behind  her  with  a  chowry,  or  cow's  tail,  having  a  silver  handle  which 
she  used  to  keep  off  the  flies.  From  the  mode  in  which  she  was  addressed  by  those  who 
spoke  to  her,  this  lady  appeared  a  person  of  too  much  importance  to  be  afironted  or 
neglected,  and  yet  one  with  whom  none  desired  further  communication  than  the  occasion 
seemed  in  propriety  to  demand. 

She  did  not,  however,  stand  in  need  of  attention.  The  well-known  captain  of  an  East 
Indian  vessel  lately  arrived  from  Britain  was  sedulously  polite  to  her  ;  and  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  whom  Hartley  knew  to  be  engaged  in  trade,  tended  upon  her  as  they  would 
have  done  upon  the  safety  of  a  rich  argosy. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  that  for  a  Zenobia?**  said  Hartley,  to  the  gentleman 
whose  whisper  had  first  attracted  his  attention  to  this  lofty  dame. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  the  Queen  of  Sheba?"  said  the  person  of  whom  he 
enquired,  no  way  loth  to  communicate  the  information  demanded.  "  You  must  know, 
then,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  emigrant,  who  lived  and  died  at  Fondicherry, 
a  sergeant  in  Lally's  regiment.  She  managed  to  marry  a  partisan  officer  named 
Montreville,  a  Swiss  or  Frenchman,  I  cannot  tell  which.  After  the  surrender  of 
Pondicherry,  this  hero  and  heroine — But  hey — ^what  the  devil  are  you  thinking  of? — If 
you  stare  at  her  that  way,  you  will  make  a  scene;  for  she  will  think  nothing  of  scolding 
you  across  the  table." 

But  without  attending  to  his  friend's  remonstrances.  Hartley  bolted  from  the  table  at 
which  he  sat,  and  made  his  way,  with  something  less  than  the  decorum  which  the  rules 
of  society  enjoin,  towards  the  place  where  the  lady  in  question  was  seated. 

"  The  Doctor  is  surely  mad  this  morning " — said  his  friend  Migor  Mercer  to  old 
Quartermaster  Calder. 

Indeed  Hartley  was  not  perhaps  strictly  in  his  senses;  for  looking  at  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  as  he  listened  to  M^jor  Mercer,  his  eye  fell  on  a  light  female  form  beside  her,  so 
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placed  as  if  she  desired  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  bulky  form  and  flowing  robes  we  have 
described,  and  to  his  extreme  astonishment,  he  recognised  the  friend  of  his  childhood, 
the  love  of  his  youth — Menie  Gray  herself! 

To  see  her  in  India  was  in  itself  astonishing.  To  see  her  apparently  under  such 
strange  patronage,  greatly  increased  his  surprise.  To  make  his  way  to  her,  and  address 
her,  seemed  the  natural  and  direct  mode  of  satisfying  the  feelings  which  her  appearance 
excited. 

His  impetuosity  was  however  checked,  when,  advancing  close  upon  Miss  Gray  and 
her  companion,  he  observed  that  the  former,  though  she  looked  at  him,  exhibited  not  the 
slightest  token  of  recognition,  unless  he  could  interpret  as  such,  that  she  slightly  touched 
her  upper-lip  with  her  fore-finger,  which,  if  it  happened  otherwise  than  by  mere 
accident,  might  be  construed  to  mean,  "Do  not  speak  to  me  just  now."  Hartley, 
adopting  such  an  interpretation,  stood  stock  still,  blushing  deeply;  for  he  was  aware 
that  he  made  for  the  moment  but  a  silly  figure. 

He  was  the  rather  convinced  of  this,  when,  with  a  voice  which  in  the  force  of  its 
accents  corresponded  with  her  commanding  air,  Mrs.  Montreville  addressed  him  in 
English,  which  savoured  slightly  of  a  Swiss  patois, — "  You  haave  come  to  us  very  fast, 
sir,  to  say  nothing  at  alL     Are  you  sure  you  did  not  get  your  tongue  stolen  by  de  way?** 

"  I  thought  I  had  seen  an  old  friend  in  that  lady,*  madam,"  stammered  Hartley,  **  but 
it  seems  I  am  mistaken." 

"  The  good  people  do  tell  me  that  you  are  one  Doctors  Hartley,  sir.  Now,  my  friend 
and  I  do  not  know  Doctors  Hartley  at  all." 

"  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  pretend  to  your  acquaintance,  madam,  but  him  " 

Here,  Menie  repeated  the  sign  in  such  a  manner,  that  though  it  was  only  momentary. 
Hartley  could  not  misunderstand  its  purpose ;  he  therefore  changed  the  end  of  his 
sentence,  and  added,  "  But  I  have  only  to  make  my  bow,  and  ask  pardon  for  my 
mistake." 

He  retired  back  accordingly  among  the  company,  unable  to  quit  the  room,  and 
enquiring  at  those  whom  he  considered  as  the  best  newsmongers  for  such  information 
a5 — "Who  is  that  stately-looking  woman,  Mr.  Butler?" 

"  Oh,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  who  is  that  pretty  girl,  who  sits  beside  her  ?  " 
'   "  Or  rather  behind  her,"  answered  Butler,  a  military  chaplain ;  "  faith,  I  cannot  say — 
Pretty  did  you  call  her?"  turning  his  opera-glass  that  way — "  Yes,  faith,  she  is  pretty — 
very  pretty — Gad,  she  shoots  her  glances  as  smartly  from  behind  the  old  pile  yonder,  as 
Teucer  from  behind  Ajax  Telamon's  shield." 

"  But  who  is  she,  can  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  Some  fair-skinned  speculation  of  old  Montreville's,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  got  either 
to  toady  herself,  or  take  in  some  of  her  black  friends  with. — Is  it  possible  you  have 
never  heard  of  old  Mother  Montreville?" 

"  You  know  I  have  been  so  long  absent  from  Madras  " — 

"  Well,"  continued  Butler,  "  this  lady  is  the  widow  of  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  French 
service,  who,  after  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry,  went  off*  into  the  interior,  and 
commenced  soldier  on  his  own  account.  He  got  possession  of  a  fort,  under  pretence  of 
keeping  it  for  some  simple  Rajah  or  other ;  assembled  around  him  a  parcel  of  desperate 
vagabonds,  of  every  colour  in  the  rainbow;  occupied  a  considerable  territory,  of  whicli 
he  raised  the  duties  in  his  own  name,  and  declared  for  independence.  But  Hyder  Naig 
understood  no  such  interloping  proceedings,  and  down  he  came,  besieged  the  fort  and 
took  it,  though  some  pretend  it  was  betrayed  to  him  by  this  very  woman.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  poor  Swiss  was  found  dead  on  the  ramparts.  Certain  it  is,  she  received  large 
sums  of  money,  under  pretence  of  paying  off"  her  troops,  surrendering  of  hill-forts,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  besides.     She  was  i>crmitted  also  to  retain  some  insignia  of  royalty; 
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and,  OS  she  was  wont  to  talk  of  Hyder  as  the  Eastern  Solomon,  she  generally  became 
known  by  the  title  of  Queen  of  Sheba.  She  leaves  her  court  when  she  pleases,  and  has 
been  as  far  as  Fort  St.  George  before  now.  In  a  word,  she  does  pretty  much  as  she 
likes.  The  great  folks  here  are  civil  to  her,  though  they  look  on  her  as  little  better 
than  a  spy.  As  to  Hyder,  it  is  supposed  he  has  ensured  her  fidelity  by  borrowing  the 
greater  part  of  her  treasures,  which  prevents  her  from  daring  to  break  with  him — 
besides  other  causes  that  smack  of  scandal  of  another  sort." 

"  A  singular  story,"  replied  Hartley  to  his  companion,  while  his  heart  dwelt  on  the 
question.  How  it  was  possible  that  the  gentle  and  simple  Menie  Gray  should  be  in  the 
train  of  such  a  character  as  this  adventuress  ? 

"  But  Butler  has  not  told  you  the  best  of  it,"  said  IVfajor  Mercer,  who  by  this  time 
came  round  to  finish  his  own  story.  "Your  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Tresham,  or 
Mr.  Middlemas,  or  whatever  else  he  chooses  to  be  called,  has  been  complimented  by  a 
report,  that  he  stood  very  high  in  the  good  graces  of  this  same  Boadicea.  He  certainly 
commanded  some  troops  wliich  she  still  keeps  on  foot,  and  acted  at  their  head  in  the 
Nawaub's  service,  who  craftily  employed  him  in  whatever  could  render  him  odious  to 
his  countrymen.  The  British  prisoners  were  intrusted  to  his  charge,  and,  to  judge  by 
what  I  felt  myself,  the  devil  might  take  a  lesson  from  him  in  severity." 

"  And  was  he  attached  to,  or  connected  with,  this  woman?" 

"  So  Mrs.  Rumour  told  us  in  our  dungeon.  Poor  Jack  Ward  had  the  bastinado  for 
celebrating  their  merits  in  a  parody  on  the  playhouse  song, 

*  Sure  luch  a  pair  were  never  Men, 
So  aptly  formed  to  meet  by  nature. '" 

Hartley  could  listen  no  longer.  The  fate  of  Menie  Gray,  connected  with  such  a  man 
and  such  a  woman,  rushed  on  his  fancy  in  the  most  horrid  colours,  and  he  was 
struggling  through  the  throng  to  get  to  some  place  where  he  might  collect  his  ideas, 
and  consider  what  could  be  done  for  her  protection,  when  a  black  attendant  touched 
his  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  slipped  a  card  into  his  hand.  It  bore,  "  Miss  Gray, 
Mrs.  MontreviUe's,  at  the  house  of  Ram  Sing  Cottah,  in  the  Black  Town."  On  the 
reverse  was  vn-itten  with  a  pencil,  "  Eight  in  the  morning." 

This  intimation  of  her  residence  implied,  of  course,  a  permission,  nay,  an  invitation, 
to  wait  upon  her  at  the  hour  specified.  Hartley's  heart  beat  at  the  idea  of  seeing  her 
once  more,  and  still  more  highly  at  the  tliought  of  being  able  to  ser\'e  her.  At  least,  he 
thought,  if  there  is  danger  near  her,  as  is  much  to  be  suspected,  she  shall  not  want  a 
counsellor,  or,  if  necessary,  a  protector.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  her  case,  and  the  persons 
with  whom  she  seemed  connected.  Butler  and  Mercer  had  both  spoke  to  their 
disparagement ;  but  Butler  was  a  little  of  a  coxcomb,  and  Mercer  a  great  deal  of  a 
gossip.  While  he  was  considering  what  credit  was  due  to  their  testimony,  he  was 
unexpectedly  encountered  by  a  gentleman  of  his  own  profession,  a  military  surgeon, 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  in  Hyder's  prison,  till  set  at  freedom  by  the 
late  pacification.  Mr.  Esdale,  for  so  he  was  called,  was  generally  esteemed  a  rising 
man,  calm,  steady,  and  deliberate  in  forming  his  opinions.  Hartley  found  it  easy  to 
turn  the  subject  on  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  by  asking  whether  her  Mfgesty  was  not 
somewhat  of  an  adventuress. 

"On  my  word,  I  cannot  say,"  answered  Esdale,  smiling;  "we  are  all  upon  the 
adventure  in  India,  more  or  less ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  Begum  Montreville  is  more 
so  than  the  rest." 

"  Why,  that  Amazonian  dress  and  manner,"  said  Hartley,  "  savour  a  little  of  the 

/WCfl/'eXfO." 

"  You  must  not^"  said  Esdale,  "  expect  a  woman  who  has  commanded  soldiers,  and 
may  again,  to  dress  and  look  entirely  like  an  ordinary  person.      But  I  assure  you,  that 
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even  at  this  time  of  day,  if  she  wished  to  marry,  she  might  easily  find  a  respectable 
match." 

"  Why,  I  heard  that  she  had  betrayed  her  husband's  fort  to  Hyder." 

^^  Ay,  that  is  a  specimen  of  Madras  gossip.  The  fact  is,  that  she  defended  the  place 
long  after  her  husband  fell,  and  afterwards  surrendered  it  by  capitulation.  Ilyder,  who 
piques  himself  on  observing  the  rules  of  justice,  would  not  otherwise  have  admitted  her 
to  such  intimacy." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  their  intimacy  was  rather  of  the  closest." 

"  Another  calumny,  if  you  mean  any  scandal,"  answered  Esdale.  "  Ilyder  is  too 
zealous  a  Mahomedan  to  entertain  a  Christian  mistress ;  and,  besides,  to  enjoy  the  sort 
of  rank  which  is  yielded  to  a  woman  in  her  condition,  she  must  refrain,  in  appearance  at 
least,  from  all  correspondence  in  the  way  of  gallantry.  Just  so  they  said  that  the  poor 
woman  had  a  connexion  with  poor  Middlemas  of  the regiment." 

"  And  was  that  also  a  false  report?"  said  Hartley,  in  breathless  anxiety. 

"  On  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was,"  answered  Mr.  Esdale.  "  They  were  friends, 
Europeans  in  an  Indian  court,  and  therefore  intimate ;  but  I  believe  nothing  more.  By 
the  by,  though,  I  believe  there  was  some  quarrel  between  Middlemas,  poor  fellow,  and 
you  ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  there  is  a  chance  of  his  affair  being 
made  up. " 

^^  Indeed  ! "  was  again  the  only  word  which  Hartley  could  utter. 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  answered  Esdale.  "  The  duel  is  an  old  story  now;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  poor  Middlemas,  though  he  was  rash  in  that  business,  had  provocation." 

"  But  his  desertion — ^his  accepting  of  command  under  Hyder — his  treatment  of  our 
prisoners — How  can  all  these  be  passed  over?"  replied  Hartley. 

*'  Why,  it  is  possible — ^I  speak  to  you  as  a  cautious  man,  and  in  confidence — that  he 
may  do  us  better  service  in  Hyder's  capital,  or  Tippoo's  camp,  than  he  could  have  done 
if  serving  with  his  own  regiment.  And  then,  for  his  treatment  of  prisoners,  I  am  sure 
I  can  speak  nothing  but  good  of  him  in  that  particular.  He  was  obliged  to  take  the 
office,  because  those  that  serve  Hyder  Naig  must  do  or  die.  But  he  told  me  himself — 
and  I  believe  him — that  he  accepted  the  office  chiefly  because,  while  he  made  a  great 
bullying  at  us  before  the  black  fellows,  he  could  privately  be  of  assistance  to  us.  Some 
fools  could  not  understand  this,  and  answered  him  with  abuse  and  lampoons ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  punish  them,  to  avoid  suspicion.  Yes,  yes,  I  and  others  can  prove  he 
was  willing  to  be  kind,  if  men  would  give  him  leave.  I  hope  to  thank  him  at  Madras 
one  day  soon. — All  this  in  confidence — Good-morrow  to  you." 

Distracted  by  the  contradictory  intelligence  he  had  received,  Hartley  went  next  to 
question  old  Captain  Capstern,  the  Captain  of  the  Indiaman,  whom  he  had  observed  in 
attendance  upon  the  Begum  Montreville.  On  enquiring  after  that  commander's  female 
passengers,  he  heard  a  pretty  long  catalogue  of  names,  in  which  that  he  was  so  much 
interested  in  did  not  occur.  On  closer  enquiry,  Capstern  recollected  that  Menie  Gray, 
a  young  Scotchwoman,  had  come  out  under  charge  of  Mrs.  Duffer,  the  master's  wife. 
"A  good  decent  girl,"  Capstern  said,  "and  kept  the  mates  and  guinea-pigs  at  a 
respectable  distance.  She  came  out,"  he  believed,  "  to  be  a  sort  of  female  companion, 
or  upper  servant  in  Madame  Montreville's  family.  Snug  berth  enough,"  he  concluded, 
"  if  she  can  find  the  length  of  the  old  girl's  foot." 

This  was  all  that  could  be  made  of  Capstern ;  so  Hartley  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  until  the  next  morning,  when  an  explanation  might  be  expected 
with  Menie  Gray  in  person. 


-^^v.w 


^HE  exact  hour  assigned  found  Hartley  at  the  door  of  the  rich  native  merchant, 
who,  having  some  reasons  for  wishing  to  oblige  the  B^um  Montreville,  had 
relinquished,  for  her  accommodation  and  that  of  her  numerous  retinue,  almost 
the  whole  of  his  large  and  sumptuous  residence  in  the  Black  Town  of  Madras, 
as  that  district  of  the  city  is  called  which  the  natives  occupy. 

A  domestic  at  the  first  summons,  ushered  the  visitor  into  an  apartment,  where  he 
expected  to  be  joined  by  Miss  Gray.  The  room  opened  on  one  side  into  a  small  garden 
or  parterre,  filled  with  the  brilliant-coloured  fiowers  of  Eastern  climates ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  waters  of  a  fountain  rose  upwards  in  a  sparkling  jet,  and  fell  back  again 
into  a  white  marble  cistern. 

A  thousand  dizzy  recollections  thronged  on  the  mind  of  Hartley,  whose  early  feelings 
towards  the  companion  of  his  youth,  if  they  had  slumbered  during  distance  and  the 
various  casualties  of  a  busy  life,  were  revived  when  he  found  himself  placed  so  near  her, 
and  in  circumstances  which  interested  from  their  unexpected  occurrence  and  mysterious 
character.  A  step  was  heard — the  door  opened — a  female  appeared — but  it  was  the 
portly  form  of  Madame  de  Montreville. 

"  What  do  you  please  to  want,  sir  ?"  said  the  lady ;  "  that  is,  if  you  have  found  your 
tongue  this  morning,  which  you  had  lost  yesterday." 

"  I  proposed  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  the  young  person,  whom  I  saw  in 
your  excellenc3r's  company  yesterday  morning,"  answered  Hartley,  with  assumed  respect. 
*^  I  have  had  long  the  honour  of  being  known  to  her  in  Europe,  and  I  desire  to  offer  my 
services  to  her  in  India." 
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**  Muck  obliged — ^much  obliged ;  but  Miss  Gray  is  gone  out,  and  does  not  return  for 
one  or  two  days.     You  may  leave  your  commands  with  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,*'  replied  Hartley ;  "  but  I  have  some  reason  to  hope  you  may 
be  mistaken  in  this  matter — And  here  comes  the  lady  herself." 

"  How  is  this,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Montrcville,  with  unruffled  front,  to  Menie,  as 
she  entered ;  "  are  you  not  gone  out  for  two  or  three  days,  as  I  tell  this  gentleman  ! — 
maijt  c'est  etjal — it  is  all  one  thing.  You  will  say.  How  d'ye  do,  and  good-by,  to 
Monsieur,  who  is  so  polite  as  to  come  to  ask  after  our  healths,  and  as  he  sees  us  both 
very  well,  he  will  go  away  home  again." 

"I  believe,  madam,"  said  Miss  Gray,  with  appearance  of  effort,  "that  I  must  speak 
with  this  gentleman  for  a  few  minutes  in  private,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

"That  is  to  say,  get  you  gone?  but  I  do  not  allow  that— I  do  not  like  private  con- 
versation between  young  man  and  pretty  young  woman;  cela  rCest  jhis  honnete. 
It  cannot  be  in  my  house." 

"  It  may  be  out  of  it,  then,  madam,"  answered  Miss  Gray,  not  pettishly  nor  pertly, 
but  with  the  utmost  simplicity. — "  Mr.  Hartley,  will  you  step  into  that  garden  ? — and, 
you,  madam,  may  observe  us  from  the  window,  if  it  be  the  fashion  of  the  country  to 
watch  so  closely." 

As  she  spoke  tliis  she  stepped  through  a  lattice-door  into  the  garden,  and  with  an  air  so 
simple,  that  she  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  comply  with  her  patroness's  ideas  of  decorum, 
though  they  appeared  strange  to  her.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  notwithstanding  her  natural 
assurance,  was  disconcerted  by  the  composure  of  Miss  Gray's  manner,  and  left  the  room, 
apparently  in  displeasure.  Menie  turned  back  to  the  door  which  opened  into  the  garden, 
and  said  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  with  less  nonchalance, — 

"I  am  sure  I  would  not  willingly  break  through  the  rules  of  a  foreign  country ;  but 
I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  so  old  a  firiend, — ^if  indeed,"  she  added, 
pausing  and  looking  at  Hartley,  who  was  much  embarrassed,  "  it  be  as  much  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Hartley  as  it  is  to  me." 

"  It  would  have  been,"  said  Hartley,  scarce  knowing  what  he  said — "  it  must  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  in  every  circumstance — But  this  extraordinary  meeting — ^But  your 
father" 

Menie  Gray's  handkerchief  was  "at  her  eyes. — "  He  is  gone,  Mr.  Hartley.  After  he 
was  left  unassisted,  his  toilsome  business  became  too  much  for  him — he  caught  a  cold 
which  hung  about  him,  as  you  know  he  was  the  last  to  attend  to  his  own  complaints,  till 
it  assumed  a  dangerous,  and,  finally,  a  fatal  character.  I  distress  you,  Mr.  Hartley, 
but  it  becomes  you  well  to  be  affected*     My  father  loved  you  dearly." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Gray ! "  said  Hartley,  "  it  should  not  have  been  thus  with  my  excellent 
friend  at  the  close  of  liis  useful  and  virtuous  life — Alas,  wherefore — ^the  question  bursts 
from  me  involuntarily — wherefore  could  you  not  have  complied  with  his  w^ishes? 
wherefore  " 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  said  she,  stopping  the  question  which  was  on  his  lips ;  "  we  are  not 
the  formers  of  our  own  destiny.  It  is  painful  to  talk  on  such  a  subject ;  but  for  once, 
and  for  ever,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  should  have  done  Mr.  Hartley  wrong,  if,  even  to 
secure  his  assistance  to  my  father,  I  had  accepted  his  hand,  while  my  wayward  affections 
did  not  accompany  the  act." 

"  But  wherefore  do  I  see  you  here,  Menie  ? — Forgive  me,  Miss  Gray,  my  tongue  as 
well  as  my  heart  turns  back  to  long-forgotten  scenes — But  why  here  ? — why  with  this 
woman?" 

"  She  is  not,  indeed,  every  thing  that  I  expected,"  answered  Menie ;  "  but  I  must  not 
be  pnyudiced  by  foreign  manners,  after  tlie  step  I  have  taken — She  is,  besides,  attentive, 
and  generous  in  her  way,  and  I  shall  soon" — she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  '*  be 
under  better  protection." 
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"  That  of  Richard  Middlemas  ?"  said  Hartley,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

**  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  answer  the  question,"  said  Menie ;  "but  I  am  a  bad  dissembler, 
and  those  whom  I  trust,  I  trust  entirely.  You  have  guessed  right,  IVIr.  Hartley,"  she 
added,  colouring  a  good  deal,  "  I  have  come  hither  to  unite  my  fate  to  that  of  your  old 
comrade." 

"  It  is,  then,  just  as  T  feared !"  exclaimed  Hartley. 

"  And  why  should  Mr.  Hartley  fear  ?  "  said  Menie  Gray.  "  I  used  to  think  you  too 
generous — surely  the  quarrel  which  occurred  long  since  ought  not  to  perpetuate  suspicion 
and  resentment." 

"  At  least,  if  the  feeling  of  resentment  remained  in  my  own  bosom,  it  would  be  the 
last  I  should  intrude  upon  you.  Miss  Gray,"  answered  Hartley.  "  But  it  is  for  you,  and 
for  you  alone,  that  I  am  watchful. — This  person — ^this  gentleman  whom  you  mean  to 
intrust  with  your  happiness — do  you  know  where  he  is — and  in  what  service  ?  " 

"  I  know  both,  more  distinctly  perhaps  than  Mr.  Hartley  can  do.  IVir.  Middlcmas  has 
erred  greatly,  and  has  been  severely  punished.  But  it  was  not  in  the  time  of  his  exile 
and  sorrow,  that  she  who  has  plighted  her  faith  to  him  should,  with  the  flattering  world, 
turn  her  back  upon  him.  Besides,  you  have,  doubtless,  not  heard  of  his  hopes  of  being 
restored  to  his  country  and  his  rank  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  answered  Hartley,  thrown  off  his  guard ;  "  but  I  see  not  how  he  can  deserve 
it,  otherwise  than  by  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  new  master,  and  thus  rendering  himself 
even  more  unworthy  of  confidence  than  I  hold  him  to  be  at  this  moment" 

"  It  is  well  that  he  hears  you  not,"  answered  Menie  Oray,  resenting,  with  natural 
feeling,  the  imputation  on  her  lover.  Then  instantly  softening  her  tone  she  added, 
"  My  voice  ought  not  to  aggravate,  but  to  soothe  your  quarrel  Mr.  Hartley,  I  plight 
my  word  to  you  that  you  do  Richard  wrong." 

She  said  these  words  with  affecting  calmness,  suppressing  all  appearance  of  that  dis- 
pleasure, of  which  she  was  evidently  sensible,  upon  this  depreciation  of  a  beloved  object 

Hartley  compelled  himself  to  answer  in  the  same  strain. 

"  Miss  Gray,"  he  said,  "  your  actions  and  motives  will  always  be  those  of  an  angel ; 
but  let  me  entreat  you  to  view  this  most  important  matter  with  the  eyes  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  prudence.  Have  you  well  weighed  the  risks  attending  the  course  which  you 
are  taking  in  favour  of  a  man,  who, — nay,  I  will  not  again  offend  you — ^who  may,  I  hope, 
deserve  your  favour  ?  " 

"  When  I  wished  to  see  you  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Hartley,  and  declined  a  conmiunica- 
tion  in  public,  where  we  could  have  had  less  freedom  of  conversation,  it  was  with  the 
view  of  telling  you  every  thing.  Some  pain  I  thought  old  recollections  might  give,  but 
I  trusted  it  would  be  momentary ;  and,  as  I  desire  to  retain  your  friendship,  it  is  proper 
I  should  show  that  I  still  deserve  it.  I  must  then  first  tell  you  my  situation  after  my 
father's  death.  In  the  world's  opinion  we  were  always  poor,  you  know;  but  in  the 
proper  sense  I  had  not  known  what  real  poverty  was,  until  I  was  placed  in  dependence 
upon  a  distant  relation  of  my  poor  father,  who  made  our  relationship  a  reason  for  casting 
upon  me  all  the  drudgery  of  her  household,  while  she  would  not  allow  that  it  gave  me  a 
claim  to  countenance,  kindness,  or  anything  but  the  relief  of  my  most  pressing  wants. 
In  these  circumstances  I  received  from  Mr.  Middlemas  a  letter,  in  which  he  related  his 
fatal  duel,  and  its  consequence.  He  had  not  dared  to  write  to  me  to  share  his  misery — 
Now,  when  he  was  in  a  lucrative  situation,  under  the  patronage  of  a  powerful  prince, 
whose  wisdom  knew  how  to  prize  and  protect  such  Europeans  as  entered  his  service — 
now,  when  he  had  every  prospect  of  rendering  our  government  such  essential  service  by 
his  interest  with  Hyder  Ali,  and  might  eventually  nourish  hopes  of  being  permitted  to 
return  and  stand  his  trial  for  the  death  of  his  commanding  officer — now,  he  pressed 
me  to  come  to  India,  and  share  his  reviving  fortunes,  by  accomplishing  the  engagement 
into  which  we  had  long  ago  entered.     A  considerable  sum  of  money  accompanied  this 
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letter.  Mrs.  Duffer  was  pointed  out  as  a  respectable  woman,  who  would  protect  me 
during  the  passage.  Mrs.  Montreville,  a  lady  of  rank,  having  large  possessions  and  high 
interest  in  the  Mysore,  would  receive  me  on  mj  arrival  at  Fort  St.  Greorge,  and  conduct 
me  safely  to  the  dominions  of  Hyder.  It  was  farther  reconmiended,  that,  considering 
the  peculiar  situation  of  Mr.  Middlemas,  his  name  should  be  concealed  in  the  transaction^ 
and  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  my  voyage  should  be  to  fill  an  office  in  that  lady's 
family — ^Wliat  was  I  to  do? — My  duty  to  my  poor  father  was  ended,  and  my  other 
friends  considered  the  proposal  as  too  advantageous  to  be  rejected.  The  references 
given,  the  sum  of  money  lodged,  were  considered  as  putting  all  scruples  out  of  the 
question,  and  my  immediate  protectress  and  kinswoman  was  so  earnest  that  I  should 
accept  of  the  offer  made  me,  as  to  intimate  that  she  would  not  encourage  me  to  stand  in 
my  own  light,  by  continuing  to  give  me  shelter  and  food,  (she  gave  me  little  more,)  if 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  refuse  compliance." 

"  Sordid  wretch !"  said  Hartley,  "  how  little  did  she  deserve  such  a  charge  !** 

"  Let  me  speak  a  proud  word,  Mr.  Hartley,  and  then  you  will  not  perhaps  blame  my 
.  relations  so  much.  All  their  persuasions,  and  even  their  threats,  would  have  failed  in 
inducing  me  to  take  a  step,  which  has  an  appearance,  at  least,  to  which  I  found  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  myself.  But  I  had  loved  Middlemas — I  love  him  still — why  should  I  deny 
it  ? — and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  trust  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  smaU  still  voice 
which  reminded  me  of  my  engagements,  I  had  maintained  more  stubbornly  the  pride  of 
womanhood,  and,  as  you  would  perhaps  have  recommended,  I  might  have  expected,  at 
least,  that  my  lover  should  have  come  to  Britain  in  person,  and  might  have  had  the  vanity 
to  think,"  she  added,  smiling  faintly,  ''that  if  I  were  worth  having,  I  was  worth 
fetching." 

"  Yet  now— even  now,"  answered  Hartley,  "  be  just  to  yourself  while  you  are  generous 
to  your  lover. — Nay,  do  not  look  angrily,  but  hear  me.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  your 
being  under  the  charge  of  this  unsexed  woman,  who  can  no  longer  be  termed  a  European. 
I  have  interest  enough  with  females  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  settlement — this  climate 
is  that  of  generosity  and  hospitality — there  is  not  one  of  them,  who,  knowing  your 
character  and  history,  will  not  desire  to  have  you  in  her  society,  and  under  her  protec- 
tion, until  your  lover  shall  be  able  to  vindicate  his  title  to  your  hand  in  the  face  of  the 
world. — I  myself  will  be  no  cause  of  suspicion  to  him,  or  of  inconvenience  to  you, 
Menie.  Let  me  but  have  your  consent  to  the  arrangement  I  propose,  and  the  same 
moment  that  sees  you  under  honourable  and  unsuspected  protection,  I  will  leave  Madra^s 
not  to  return  till  your  destiny  is  in  one  way  or  other  permanently  fixed." 

"  No,  Hartley,"  said  Miss  Gray.  "  It  may,  it  must  be,  friendly  in  you  thus  to  advise 
me ;  but  it  would  be  most  base  in  me  to  advance  my  own  affairs  at  the  expense  of  your 
prospects.  Besides,  what  would  tliis  be  but  taking  the  chance  of  contingencies,  with  the 
view  of  sharing  poor  Middlemas's  fortunes,  should  they  prove  prosperous,  and  casting 
him  off,  should  they  be  otherwise  ?  Tell  me  only,  do  you,  of  your  own  positive  know- 
ledge, aver  that  you  consider  this  woman  as  an  unworthy  and  unfit  protectress  for  so 
young  a  person  as  I  am  ?" 

"  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  say  nothing  ;  nay,  I  must  own,  that  reports  differ  even 
concerning  Mrs.  Montreville's  character.     But  surely  the  mere  suspicion" 

"  The  mere  suspicion,  Mr.  Hartley,  can  have  no  weight  with  me,  considering  that  I 
can  oppose  to  it  the  testimony  of  the  man  with  whom  I  am  willing  to  share  my  future 
fortunes.  You  acknowledge  the  question  is  but  doubtful,  and  should  not  the  assertion 
of  him  of  whom  I  think  so  highly  decide  my  belief  in  a  doubtful  matter  ?  What,  indeed, 
must  he  be,  should  this  Madame  Montreville  be  other  than  he  represented  her  ?" 

"  What  must  he  be,  indeed  !"  thought  Hartley  internally,  but  his  lips  uttered  not  the 
words.  He  looked  down  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  at  length  started  from  it  at  the  words  of 
Miss  Gray. 
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**  It  is  time  to  remind  jou,  Mr.  Hartley,  that  we  must  needs  part.  Grod  bless  and 
preserve  you." 

"  And  you,  dearest  Menie,"  exclaimed  Hartley  as  he  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  pressed 
to  his  lips  the  hand  which  she  held  out  to  him.  "  God  bless  you ! — you  must  deserve 
blessing.  God  protect  you! — ^you  must  need  protection. — Oh,  should  things  prove 
different  from  what  you  hope,  send  for  me  instantly,  and  if  man  can  aid  you,  Adam 
Hartley  wiU  I" 

He  placed  in  her  hand  a  card  containing  his  address.  He  then  rushed  from  the 
apartment.  In  the  hall  he  met  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  made  him  a  haughty 
reverence  in  token  of  adieu,  while  a  native  servant  of  the  upper  class,  by  whom  she  was 
attended,  made  a  low  and  reverential  salam. 

Hartley  hastened  from  the  Black  Town,  more  satisfied  than  before  that  some  deceit 
was  about  to  be  practised  towards  Menie  Gray — more  determined  than  ever  to  exert 
himself  for  her  preservation ;  yet  more  completely  perplexed,  when  he  began  to  consider 
the  doubtful  character  of  the  danger  to  which  she  might  be  exposed,  and  the  scanty 
means  of  protection  which  she  had  to  oppose  to  it. 


etiapttx  m  Z^coiUl^ 


JS  Hartley  left  the  apartment  in  the  house  of  Ram  Sing  Cottah  by  one  mo^le 
'  of  exit^  Miss  Gray  retired  by  another,  to  an  apartment  destined  for  her  private 
I  use.  She,  too,  had  reason  for  secret  and  anxious  reflection,  since  all  her  love 
I  for  Middlemas,  and  her  full  confidence  in  his  honour,  coidd  not  entirely  con- 
quer her  doubts  concerning  the  character  of  the  person  whom  he  had  chosen  for  her 
temporary  protectress.  And  yet  she  could  not  rest  these  doubts  upon  any  thing  distinctly 
conclusive ;  it  was  rather  a  dislike  of  her  patroness's  general  manners,  and  a  disgust  at 
her  masculine  notions  and  expressions,  that  displeased  her,  than  any  thing  else. 

Meantime,  Madame  Montreville,  followed  by  her  black  domestic,  entered  the  apartment 
where  Hartley  and  Menie  had  just  parted.  It  appeared  from  the  conversation  which 
follows,  that  they  had  from  some  place  of  concealment  overheard  the  dialogue  we  have 
naiTated  in  the  former  chapter. 

**  It  is  good  luck,  Sadoc,'*  said  the  lady,  "  that  there  is  in  this  world  the  great  fool." 
"  And  the  great  villain,"  answered  Sadoc,  in  good  English,  but  in  a  most  sullen  tone. 
"  This  woman,  now,"  continued  the  lady,  "  is  what  in  Frangistan  you  call  an  augel." 
"  Ay,  and  I  have  seen  those  in  Hindostan  you  may  well  call  devil." 
"  I  am  sure  that  this — how  you  call  him — Hartley,  is  a  meddling  devil.  For  what 
has  he  to  do  ?  She  will  not  have  any  of  him.  What  is  his  business  who  has  her  ?  I 
wish  we  were  well  up  the  Ghauts  again,  my  dear  Sadoc." 

"  For  my  part,"  answered  the  slave,  "  I  am  half  determined  never  to  ascend  the 
Ghauts  more.  Hark  you,  Adela,  I  begin  to  sicken  of  the  plan  we  have  laid.  This 
creature's  confiding  purity — call  her  angel  or  woman,  as  you  will — ^makes  my  practices 
appear  too  vile,  even  in  my  own  eyes.  I  feel  myself  unfit  to  be  your  companion  farther 
in  the  daring  paths  which  you  pursue.     Let  us  part,  and  part  friends." 

"  Amen,  coward.     But  the  woman  remains  with  me,"  answered  the  Queen  of  Sheba.* 

*  Tn  order  to  maintain  uninjured  Uic  tone  of  passion  throughout  this  dialogue,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  discard,  in 
the  language  of  the  Begum,  the  paioiM  of  M  adame  Montreville. 
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"  With  thee  ! "  replied  the  seeming  black — "  never.  No,  Adela.  She  is  under  the 
shadow  of  the  British  flag,  and  she  shall  experience  its  protection." 

"  Yes — and  what  protection  will  it  afford  to  you  yourself?"  retorted  the  Amazon. 
"  What  if  I  should  clap  my  hands,  and  command  a  score  of  my  black  servants  to  bind 
you  like  a  sheep,  and  then  send  word  to  the  Governor  of  the  Presidency  that  one 
Richard  Middlemas,  who  had  been  guilty  of  mutiny,  murder,  desertion,  and  serving  of 
the  enemy  against  his  countrymen,  is  here,  at  Ram  Sing  Cottah's  house,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  black  servant?"  Middlemas  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while  Madame  Mon- 
treville  proceeded  to  load  him  with  reproaches. — "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  slave  and  son  of 
a  slave  !  Since  you  wear  the  dress  of  my  household,  you  shall  obey  me  as  fully  as  the 
rest  of  them,  otherwise, — whips,  fetters, — the  scaffold,  renegade, — the  gallows,  murderer  ! 
Dost  thou  dare  to  reflect  on  the  abyss  of  misery  from  which  I  raised  thee,  to  share  my 
wealth  and  my  affections  ?  Dost  thou  not  remember  that  the  picture  of  this  pale,  cold 
unimpassioned  girl  was  then  so  indifferent  to  thee,  that  thou  didst  sacrifice  it  as  a  tribute 
due  to  the  benevolence  of  her  who  relieved  thee,  to  the  affection  of  her  who,  wretch  as 
thou  art,  condescended  to  love  thee  ?  " 

"  Yes,  fell  woman,"  answered  Middlemas,  "  but  was  it  T  who  encouraged  the  young 
tyrant's  outrageous  passion  for  a  portrait,  or  who  formed  the  abominable  plan  of  placing 
the  original  within  his  power  ?" 

"  No~for  to  do  so  required  brain  and  wit  But  it  was  thine,  flimsy  villain,  to  execute 
the  device  which  a  bolder  genius  planned ;  it  was  thine  to  entice  the  woman  to  this  foreign 
shore,  under  pretence  of  a  love,  which,  on  thy  part,  cold-blooded  miscreant,  never  had 
existed." 

"  Peace,  screech-owl ! "  answered  Middlemas,  "  nor  drive  me  to  such  madness  as  may 
lead  me  to  forget  thou  art  a  woman," 

"  A  woman,  dastard !  Is  this  thy  pretext  for  sparing  me  ? — what,  then,  art  thou,  who 
tremblest  at  a  woman's  looks,  a  woman's  words  ? — I  am  a  woman,  renegade,  but  one 
who  wears  a  dagger,  and  despises  alike  thy  strength  and  thy  courage.  I  am  a  woman 
who  has  looked  on  more  dying  men  than  thou  hast  killed  deer  and  antelopes.  Thou 
must  traffic  for  greatness  ? — thou  hast  thrust  thyself  like  a  five-years'  child,  into  the 
rough  sports  of  men,  and  wilt  only  be  borne  down  and  crushed  for  thy  pains.  Thou  wilt 
be  a  double  traitor,  forsooth — betray  thy  betrothed  to  the  Prince,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  betraying  the  Prince  to  the  English,  and  thus  gain  thy  pardon  from  thy  coun- 
trymen. But  me  thou  shalt  not  betray.  I  will  not  be  made  the  tool  of  thy  ambition — 
I  will  not  give  thee  the  aid  of  my  treasures  and  my  soldiers,  to  be  sacrificed  at  last  to 
this  northern  icicle.  No,  I  will  watch  thee  as  the  fiend  watches  the  wizard.  Show  but 
a  symptom  of  betraying  me  while  we  are  here,  and  I  denounce  thee  to  the  English,  who 
might  pardon  the  successful  villain,  but  not  him  who  can  only  offer  prayers  for  his  life, 
in  place  of  useful  services.  Let  me  see  thee  flinch  when  we  are  beyond  the  Ghauts,  and 
the  Nawaub  shall  know  thy  intrigues  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  thy  reso- 
lution to  deliver  up  Bangalore  to  the  English,  when  the  imprudence  of  Tippoo  shall 
have  made  thee  Eiiledar.     Go  where  thou  wilt,  slave,  thou  shalt  find  me  thy  mistress." 

"  And  a  fair  though  an  unkind  one,"  said  the  counterfeit  Sadoc,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone  to  an  affectation  of  tenderness.  "  It  is  true  I  pity  this  unhappy  woman ;  true  I 
would  save  her  if  I  could — but  most  unjust  to  suppose  I  would  in  any  circumstances 
prefer  her  to  my  Nourjehan,  my  light  of  the  world,  my  Mootee  Mahul,  my  pearl  of  the 
palace" 

"  All  false  coin  and  empty  compliment,"  said  the  Begum.  "  Let  me  hear,  in  two 
brief  words,  that  you  leave  this  woman  to  my  disposal." 

"  But  not  to  be  interred  alive  under  your  seat,  like  the  Circassian  of  whom  you  were 
jealous,"  said  Middlemas,  shuddering. 

"  No  fool ;  her  lot  shall  not  be  worse  than  that  of  being  the  favourite  of  a  prince. 
Hast  thou,  fugitive  and  criminal  as  thou  art,  a  better  fate  to  offer  her  ?  " 
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^'  But,"  replied  Middlemas,  blushing  even  through  his  base  disguise  at  the  consdo 
ness  of  his  abject  conduct,  *'  I  will  have  no  force  on  her  inclinations." 

"  Such  truce  she  shall  have  as  the  laws  of  the  Zenana  allow,"  replied  the  female  tjni 
''  A  week  is  long  enough  for  her  to  determine  whether  she  will  be  the  willing  misti 
of  a  princely  and  generous  lover." 

"  Ay,"  said  Richard,  "  and  before  that  week  expires" He  stopped  short. 

"  What  will  happen  before  the  week  expires  ?  "  said  the  Begum  Montreville. 

"  No  matter — nothing  of  consequence.     I  leave  the  woman's  fate  with  you.*' 

"  'Tis  well — we  march  to-night  on  our  return,  so  soon  as  the  moon  rises.  Give  ord 
to  our  retinue." 

**  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  the  seeming  slave,  and  \eh  the  apartment. 

The  eyes  of  the  Begum  remained  fixed  on  the  door  through  which  he  had  pass 
"  Villain — double-eyed  villain  !"  she  said,  "  I  see  thy  drift ;  thou  wouldst  betray  Tipp 
in  policy  alike  and  in  love.  But  me  thou  canst  not  betray. — Ho,  there,  who  wai 
Let  a  trusty  messenger  be  ready  to  set  off  instantly  with  letters,  which  I  will  preseo 
make  ready.  His  departure  must  be  a  secret  to  every  one. — And  now  shall  this  p 
phantom  soon  know  her  destiny,  and  learn  what  it  is  to  have  rivalled  Adela  Montrevill 

While  the  Amazonian  Princess  meditated  plans  of  vengeance  against  her  innoo 
rival  and  the  guilty  lover,  the  latter  plotted  as  deeply  for  his  own  purposes.  He  1 
waited  until  such  brief  twilight  as  India  enjoys  rendered  his  disguise  complete,  then 
out  in  haste  for  the  part  of  Madras  inhabited  by  the  Europeans,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  F 
St  George. 

"  I  will  save  her  yet,"  he  said  ;  "  ere  Tippoo  can  seize  his  prize,  we  will  raise  aroii 
his  ears  a  storm  which  would  drive  the  God  of  War  from  the  arms  of  the  Goddess 
Beauty.  The  trap  shall  close  its  fangs  upon  this  Indian  tiger,  ere  he  has  time  to  dev( 
the  bait  which  enticed  him  into  the  snare." 

While  Middlemas  cherished  these  hopes,  he  approached  the  Residency.  The  sentii 
on  duty  stopped  him,  as  of  course,  but  he  was  in  possession  of  the  counter-sign,  a 
entered  without  opposition.  He  rounded  the  building  in  which  the  President  of  1 
Council  resided,  an  able  and  active,  but  unconscientious  man,  who,  neither  in  his  o^ 
affairs,  nor  in  those  of  the  Company,  was  supposed  to  embarrass  himself  much  about  1 
means  which  he  used  to  attain  his  object  A  tap  at  a  small  postern  gate  was  answer 
by  a  black  slave,  who  admitted  JMiddlemas  to  that  necessary  appurtenance  of  eve 
government,  a  back  stair,  which,  in  its  turn,  conducted  him  to  the  ofiice  of  the  Bram 
Paupiah,  the  Dubash,  or  steward  of  the  great  man,  and  by  whose  means  chiefly  he  coi 
municated  with  the  native  courts,  and  carried  on  many  mysterious  intrigues,  which 
did  not  communicate  to  his  brethren  at  the  council-board. 

It  is  perhaps  justice  to  the  guilty  and  unhappy  Middlemas  to  suppose,  that  if  t 
agency  of  a  British  officer  had  been  employed,  he  might  have  been  induced  to  thrt 
himself  on  his  mercy,  might  have  explained  the  whole  of  his  nefarious  bargain  wi 
Tippoo,  and,  renouncing  his  guilty  projects  of  ambition,  might  have  turned  his  wh< 
thoughts  upon  saving  Mcnie  Gray,  ere  she  was  transported  beyond  the  reach  of  Briti 
protection.  But  the  thin  dusky  form  which  stood  before  him,  wrapped  in  robes  of  musl 
embroidered  with  gold,  was  that  of  Paupiah,  know^n  as  a  master-counsellor  of  da 
projects,  an  Oriental  Machiavel,  whose  premature  wrinkles  were  the  result  of  many 
intrigue,  in  which  the  existence  of  the  poor,  the  happiness  of  the  rich,  the  honour 
men,  and  the  chastity  of  women,  had  been  sacrificed  without  scruple,  to  attain  soi 
private  or  political  advantage.  He  did  not  even  enquire  by  what  means  the  renega 
Briton  proposed  to  acquire  that  influence  with  Tippoo  which  might  enable  him  to  betr 
him — he  only  desired  to  be  assured  that  the  fact  was  real. 

"  You  speak  at  the  risk  of  your  head,  if  you  deceive  Paupiah,  or  make  Paupiah  t 
means  of  deceiving  his  master.  I  know,  so  does  all  Madras,  that  the  Nawaub  has  plac 
his  young  son,  Tippoo,  as  Vice-Regent  of  his  newly-conquered  territory  of  Bangalo 
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which  Hjder  hath  lately  added  to  his  dominions.  But  that  Tippoo  should  bestow  the 
government  of  that  important  place  on  an  apostate  Feringi,  seems  more  doubtful." 

"  Tippoo  is  young,"  answered  Middlemas,  "  and  to  youth  the  temptation  of  the  passions 
is  what  a  lily  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  to  childhood — they  will  risk  life  to  reach  it, 
though,  when  obtained,  it  is  of  little  value.  Tippoo  has  the  cunning  of  his  father  and 
his  military  talents,  but  he  lacks  his  cautious  wisdom." 

"  Thou  speakest  truth — ^but  when  thou  art  Governor  of  Bangalore,  hast  thou  forces 
to  hold  the  place  till  thou  art  relieved  by  the  Mahrattas,  or  by  the  British?" 

"  Doubt  it  not — the  soldiers  of  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul,  whom  the  Europeans  call 
Montreville,  are  less  hers  than  mine.  I  am  myself  her  Bukshee,  [General,]  and  her 
Sirdars  are  at  my  devotion.  With  these  I  could  keep  Bangalore  for  two  months,  and 
the  British  army  may  be  before  it  in  a  week.  What  do  you  risk  by  advancing  Greneral 
Smith's  army  nearer  to  the  frontier?" 

"  We  risk  a  settled  peace  with  Hyder,"  answered  Paupiah,  "  for  which  he  has  made 
advantageous  offers.  Yet  I  say  not  but  thy  plan  may  be  most  advantageous.  Thou 
sayest  Tippoo's  treasures  are  in  the  fort  ?" 

"  His  treasures  and  his  Zenana ;  I  may  even  be  able  to  secure  his  person." 

"  That  were  a  goodly  pledge,"  answered  the  Hindoo  minister. 

"  And  you  consent  that  the  treasures  shall  be  divided  to  the  last  rupee,  as  in  the  scroll  ?" 

'^  The  share  of  Paupiah's  master  is  too  small,"  said  the  Bramin  ;  "  and  the  name  of 
Paupiah  is  unnoticed." 

"The  share  of  the  Begum  may  be  divided  between  Paupiah  and  his  master," 
answered  Middlemas. 

"  But  the  Begum  will  expect  her  proportion,"  replied  Paupiah. 

"  Let  me  alone  to  deal  with  her,"  said  Middlemas.  "  Before  the  blow  is  struck,  she 
shall  not  know  of  our  private  treaty,  and  afterwards  her  disappointment  will  be  of  little 
consequence.  And  now,  remember  my  stipulations — my  rank  to  be  restored — ^my  full 
pardon  to  be  granted." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Paupiah,  cautiously,  "  should  you  succeed.  But  were  you  to  betray 
what  has  here  passed,  I  will  find  the  dagger  of  a  Lootie  which  shall  reach  thee,  wert 
thou  sheltered  under  the  folds  of  the  Nawaub's  garment.  In  the  meantime,  take  this 
missive,  and  when  you  are  in  possession  of  Bangalore,  despatch  it  to  General  Smith, 
whose  division  shall  have  orders  to  approach  as  near  the  frontiers  of  Mysore  as  may  be, 
without  causing  suspicion." 

Thus  parted  this  worthy  pair ;  Paupiah  to  report  to  his  principal  the  progress  of  these 
dark  machinations,  Middlemas  to  join  the  Begum,  on  her  return  to  the  Mysore.  The 
gold  and  diamonds  of  Tippoo,  the  importance  which  he  was  about  to  acquire,  the  ridding 
himself  at  once  of  the  capricious  authority  of  the  irritable  Tippoo,  and  the  troublesome 
claims  of  the  Begum,  were  such  agreeable  subjects  of  contemplation,  that  he  scarcely 
thought  of  the  fate  of  his  European  victim,  unless  to  salve  his  conscience  with  the  hope 
that  the  sole  injury  she  could  sustain  might  be  the  alarm  of  a  few  days,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  would  acquire  the  means  of  delivering  her  from  the  tyrant,  in  whose  Zenana 
she  was  to  remain  a  temporary  prisoner.  He  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  abstain  from 
seeing  her  till  the  moment  he  could  afford  her  protection,  justly  considering  the  danger 
which  his  whole  plan  might  incur,  if  he  again  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Begum. 
This  he  trusted  was  now  asleep ;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  return  to  Tippoo's  camp, 
near  Bangalore,  it  was  his  study  to  soothe  this  ambitious  and  crafty  female  by  blandish- 
ments, intermingled  with  the  more  splendid  prospects  of  wealth  and  power  to  be  opened 
to  them  both,  as  he  pretended,  by  the  success  of  his  present  enterprise.* 

•  It  Is  scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  such  things  conld  only  be  acted  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  Indian  setUements,  when 
the  check  of  the  Directors  was  imperfect,  and  that  of  the  Crown  did  not  exist  My  Mend  Mr.  Fairscribe  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  an  anaclironism  in  the  introduction  of  Paupiah,  the  Bramin  Dubash  of  the  Englifh  goremor.— C.  C. 


}!iT  appears  that  the  jealous  and  tyrannical  Begum  did  not  long  suspend  her 
'x^  purpose  of  agonizing  her  rival  by  acquainting  her  with  her  intended  late.     By 
prayers  or  rewards,  Menic  Gray  prevailed  on  a  servant  of  Ram  Sing  Cottah, 
to  deliver  to  Hartley  the  following  distracted  note : — 

"All  is  true  your  fears  foretold — He  has  delivered  me  up  to  a  cruel  woman,  who 
threatens  to  sell  me  to  the  tyrant,  Tippoo.  Save  me  if  you  can — ^if  you  have  not  pity, 
or  cannot  give  me  aid,  there  is  none  left  upon  earth. — M.  G." 

The  haste  with  which  Dr.  Hartley  sped  to  the  Fort,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
Governor,  was  defeated  by  the  delays  interposed  by  Paupiah. 

It  did  not  suit  the  plans  of  this  artful  Hindoo,  that  any  interruption  should  be  opi>osed 
to  the  departure  of  the  Begum  and  her  favourite,  considering  how  much  the  plans  of 
the  last  corresponded  with  his  own.  He  affected  incredulity  on  the  charge,  when  Hartley 
complained  of  an  Englishwoman  being  detained  in  the  train  of  the  Begum  against  her 
consent,  treated  the  complaint  of  Miss  Gray  as  the  result  of  some  fenuile  quarrel  un- 
wortliy  of  particular  attention,  and  when  at  length  he  took  some  steps  for  examining 
further  into  the  matter,  he  contrived  they  should  be  so  tardy,  that  the  Begum  and  her 
retinue  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  interruption. 

Hartley  let  his  indignation  betray  him  into  reproaches  against  Paupiah,  in  which  bis 
principal  was  not  spared.  This  only  served  to  give  the  impassable  Bramin  a  pretext  for 
excluding  him  from  the  Residency,  with  a  hint,  that  if  his  language  continued  to  be  of 
such  an  imprudent  character,  he  might  expect  to  be  removed  from  Madras,  and  stationed 
at  some  hill-fort  or  village  among  the  mountains,  where  his  medical  knowledge  would  find 
full  exercise  in  protecting  himself  and  others  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 

As  he  retired,  bursting  with  ineffectual  indignation,  Esdale  was  the  first  person  whom 
Hartley  chanced  to  meet  with,  and  to  him,  stung  with  impatience,  he  communicated  what 
he  termed  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  Governor's  Dubash,  connived  at,  as  he  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  Governor  himself ;  exclaiming  against  the  want  of 
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spirit  which  they  betrayed,  in  abandoning  a  British  subject  to  the  fraud  of  renegades, 
and  the  force  of  a  tyrant. 

Esdale  listened  with  that  sort  of  anxiety  which  prudent  men  betray  when  they  feel 
themselves  like  to  be  drawn  into  trouble  by  the  discourse  of  an  imprudent  friend. 

"  If  you  desire  to  be  personally  righted  in  this  matter,"  said  he  at  length,  "you  must 
apply  to  Leadenhall  Street,  where  I  suspect — betwixt  ourselves — Isomplaints  are  accu- 
mulating fast,  both  against  Faupiah  and  his  master." 

"I  care  for  neither  of  them,"  said  Hartley ;  "  I  need  no  personal  redress — I  desire 
none — I  only  want  succour  for  Menie  Gray. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Esdale,  "  you  have  only  one  resource — ^you  must  apply  to  Hyder 
himself" 

"To  Hyder — to  the  usurper — the  tyrant?" 

"  Yes,  to  this  usurper  and  tyrant,"  answered  Esdale,  "  you  must  be  contented  to  apply. 
His  pride  is,  to  be  thought  a  strict  administrator  of  justice  ;  and  perhaps  he  may  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  choose  to  display  himself  in  the  light  of  an  impartial  magistrate." 

"  Then  I  goto  demand  justice  at  his  footstool,"  said  Hartley. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  dear  Hartley,"  answered  his  friend;  "first  consider  the  risk. 
Hyder  is  just  by  reflection,  and  perhaps  from  political  considerations;  but  by  tempera- 
ment, his  blood  is  as  unruly  as  ever  beat  under  a  black  skin,  and  if  you  do  not  find  him 
in  the  vein  of  judging,  he  is  likely  enough  to  be  in  that  of  killing.  Stakes  and  bowstrings 
are  as  frequently  in  his  head  as  the  adjustment  of  the  scales  of  justice." 

"  No  matter — I  will  instantly  present  myself  at  his  Durbar.  The  Governor  cannot 
for  very  shame  refuse  me  letters  of  credence." 

"  Never  think  of  asking  them,"  said  his  more  experienced  friend ;  "  it  would  cost 
Paupiah  little  to  have  them  so  worded  as  to  induce  Hyder  to  rid  our  sable  Dubash,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  of  the  sturdy  free-spoken  Dr.  Adam  Hartley.  A  Vakeel,  or  messenger 
of  government,  sets  out  to-morrow  for  Seringapatam ;  contrive  to  join  him  on  the  road, 
his  passport  will  protect  you  both.     Do  you  know  none  of  the  chiefs  about  Hyder's  person  ?  " 

"  None,  excepting  his  late  emissary  to  this  place,  Barak  el  Hadgi,"  answered  Hartley, 

"  His  support,"  said  Esdale,  "  although  only  a  Fakir,  may  be  as  effectual  as  that  of 
persons  of  more  essential  consequence.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  where  the  caprice  of  a 
despot  is  the  question  in  debate,  there  is  no  knowing  upon  what  it  is  best  to  reckon. — 
Take  my  advice,  my  dear  Hartley,  leave  this  poor  girl  to  her  fate.  After  all,  by  placing 
yourself  in  an  attitude  of  endeavouring  to  save  her,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  only 
ensure  your  own  destruction." 

Hartley  shook  his  head,  and  bade  Esdale  hastily  farewell ;  leaving  him  in  the  happy 
and  self-applauding  state  of  mind  proper  to  one  who  has  given  the  best  advice  possible 
to  a  friend,  and  may  conscientiously  wash  his  hands  of  all  consequences. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  money,  and  with  the  attendance  of  three  trusty  native 
servants,  mounted  like  himself  on  Arab  horses,  and  carrying  with  them  no  tent,  and 
very  little  baggage,  the  anxious  Hartley  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the  road  to  Mysore, 
endeavouring,  in  the  meantime,  by  recollecting  every  story  he  had  ever  heard  of  Hyder's 
justice  and  forbearance,  to  assure  himself  that  he  should  find  the  Nawaub  disposed  to 
protect  a  helpless  female,  even  against  the  future  heir  of  his  empire. 

Before  he  crossed  the  Madras  territory,  he  overtook  the  Vakeel,  or  messenger  of  the 
British  Government,  of  whom  Esdale  had  spoken.  This  man,  accustomed  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  permit  adventurous  European  traders  who  desired  to  visit  Hyder's  capital,  to 
share  his  protection,  passport,  and  escort,  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  the  same  good  office 
to  a  gentleman  of  credit  at  Madras ;  and,  propitiated  by  an  additional  gratuity,  under- 
took to  travel  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was  a  journey  which  was  not  prosecuted  with- 
out much  fatigue  and  considerable  danger,  as  they  had  to  traverse  a  country  frequently 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  war,  more  especially  when  they  approached  the  Ghauts,  those 
tremendous  mountain -passes  which  descend  the  from  table-land  of  Mysore,  and  through 
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which  the  mighty  streams  that  arise  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  find  their 
way  to  the  ocean. 

The  sun  had  set  ere  the  party  reached  the  foot  of  one  of  these  perilous  passes,  up 
which  lay  the  road  to  Seringapatam.  A  narrow  path,  which  in  summer  resembled  an 
empty  water-course,  winding  upwards  among  immense  rocks  and  precipices,  was  at  one 
time  completely  overshadowed  by  dark  groves  of  teak-trees,  and  at  another,  found  its 
way  beside  impenetrable  jungles,  the  habitation  of  jackals  and  tigers. 

By  means  of  this  unsocial  path  the  travellers  threaded  their  way  in  silence, — Hartley, 
whose  impatience  kept  him  before  the  Vakeel,  eagerly  enquiring  when  the  moon  would 
enlighten  the  darkness,  which,  after  the  sun*s  disappearance,  closed  fast  around  them. 
He  was  answered  by  the  natives  according  to  their  usual  mode  of  expression,  that  the 
moon  was  in  her  dark  side,  and  that  he  was  not  to  hope  to  behold  her  bursting  through 
a  cloud  to  illuminate  the  thickets  and  strata  of  black  and  slaty  rocks,  amongst  which 
they  were  winding.  Hartley  had  therefore  no  resource,  save  to  keep  his  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  the  lighted  match  of  the  Sowar,  or  horseman,  who  rode  before  him,  which 
for  sufficient  reasons,  was  always  kept  in  readiness  to  be  applied  to  the  priming  of  the 
matchlock.  The  vidette,  on  his  part,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Dow  rah,  a  guide 
supplied  at  the  last  village,  who,  having  got  more  than  half  way  from  his  own  house, 
was  much  to  be  suspected  of  meditating  how  to  escape  the  trouble  of  going  further.* 

The  Dowrah,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  the  lighted  match  and  loaded  gun  behind 
him,  hollowed  from  time  to  time  to  show  that  he  was  on  his  duty,  and  to  accelerate  the 
march  of  the  travellers.  His  cries  were  answered  by  an  occasional  ejaculation  of  UUa 
from  the  black  soldiers,  who  closed  the  rear,  and  who  were  meditating  on  former  adven- 
tiu'es,  the  plundering  of  a  Kqffila^  (p^^ty  of  travelling  merchants,)  or  some  such  exploit,  or 
perhaps  reflecting  that  a  tiger,  in  the  neighbouring  jungle,  might  be  watching  patiently 
for  the  last  of  the  party,  in  order  to  spring  upon  him,  according  to  his  usual  practice. 

The  sun,  which  appeared  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  left  them,  served  to  light  the 
travellers  in  the  remainder  of  the  ascent,  and  called  forth  from  the  Mahomedans 
belonging  to  the  party  the  morning  prayer  of  Alia  Akber,  which  resounded  in  long 
notes  among  the  rocks  and  ravines,  and  they  continued  with  better  advantage  their 
forced  march  until  the  pass  opened  upon  a  boundless  extent  of  jungle,  with  a  single 
high  mud  fort  rising  through  the  midst  of  it.  Upon  this  plain  rapine  and  war  had 
suspended  the  labours  of  industry,  and  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  soil  had  in  a  few 
years  converted  a  fertile  champaign  country  into  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket 
Accordingly,  the  banks  of  a  small  nullah,  or  brook,  were  covered  with  the  foot-marks 
of  tigers  and  other  animals  of  prey. 

Here  the  travellers  stopped  to  drink,  and  to  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses ;  and 
it  was  near  this  spot  that  Hartley  saw  a  sight  which  forced  him  to  compare  the  subject 
which  engrossed  his  own  thoughts,  with  the  distress  that  had  afflicted  another. 

At  a  spot  not  far  distant  from  the  brook,  the  guide  called  their  attention  to  a  most 
wretched  looking  man,  overgrown  with  hair,  who  was  seated  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger. 
His  body  was  covered  with  mud  and  ashes,  his  skin  sun-burnt,  his  dress  a  few  wretched 
tatters.  He  appeared  not  to  observe  the  approach  of  the  strangers,  neither  moving  nor 
speaking  a  word,  but  remaining  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  small  and  rude  tomb,  formed 
of  the  black  slate  stones  which  lay  around,  and  exhibiting  a  small  recess  for  a  lamp.  As 
they  approached  the  man,  and  placed  before  him  a  rupee  or  two,  and  some  rice,  they  observed 
that  a  tiger's  skull  and  bones  lay  beside  him,  with  a  sabre  almost  consumed  by  rust. 

While  they  gazed  on  this  miserable  object,  the  guide  acquainted  them  with  his 
tragical  history.     Sadhu  Sing  had  been  a  Sipahee^  or  soldier,  and  freebooter  of  course, 

•  In  every  village  the  Dowrah,  or  Guide,  ii  an  ofRcial  person,  upon  the  public  establishment,  and  receives  a  i>ortioQ  of 

the  harvest  or  other  revenue,  along  with  the  Smith,  the  Sweeper,  and  the  Barber.    As  he  gets  nothing  from  the  trarellers 

whom  it  is  his  office  to  conduct,  he  never  scruples  to  shorten  hi»  own  Journey  and  prolong  theirs  by  taking  them  to  the 

nearMt  village,  without  reference  to  the  most  direct  line  of  route,  and  sometimes  deserts  them  entirely.  If  the  reg:ular  Dowrah 

.  |t  sick  or  absent,  no  wealth  can  procure  a  luhstitute. 
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the  native  and  the  pride  of  a  half-ruined  village  which  they  had  passed  on  the  preceding 
day.  He  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a  Sipahee,  who  served  in  the  mud  fort 
which  they  saw  at  a  distance  rising  above  the  jungle.  In  due  time,  Sadhu,  with  his 
friends,  came  for  the  purpose  of  the  marriage,  and  to  bring  home  the  bride.  She  was 
mounted  on  a  Tatoo,  a  small  horse  belonging  to  the  country,  and  Sadhu  and  his  friends 
preceded  her  on  foot,  in  all  their  joy  and  pride.  As  they  approached  the  nullah  near 
which  the  travellers  were  resting,  there  was  heard  a  dreadful  roar,  accompanied  by  a 
shriek  of  agony.  Sadhu  Sing,  who  instantly  turned,  saw  no  trace  of  his  bride,  save 
that  her  horse  ran  wild  in  one  direction,  whilst  in  the  other  the  long  grass  and  reeds  of 
the  jungle  were  moving  like  the  ripple  of  the  ocean,  when  distorted  by  the  course  of  a 
shark  holding  its  way  near  the  surface.  Sadhu  drew  his  sabre  and  rushed  forward  in 
that  direction  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  remained  motionless  until  roused  by  a  short  roar  of 
agony.  They  then  plunged  into  the  jungle  with  their  drawn  weapons,  where  they 
speedily  found  Sadhu  Sing  holding  in  his  arms  the  lifeless  corpse  of  his  bride,  where  a 
little  farther  lay  the  body  of  the  tiger,  slain  by  such  a  blow  over  the  neck  as  desperation 
itself  could  alone  have  discharged. — The  brideless  bridegroom  would  permit  none  to 
interfere  with  his  sorrow.  He  dug  a  grave  for  his  Mora,  and  erected  over  it  the  rude 
tomb  they  saw,  and  never  afterwards  left  the  spot  The  beasts  of  prey  themselves 
seemed  to  respect  or  dread  the  extremity  of  his  sorrow.  His  friends  brought  him  food 
and  water  from  the  nullah,  but  he  neither  smiled  nor  showed  any  mark  of  acknowledg- 
ment, unless  when  they  brought  him  flowers  to  deck  the  grave  of  Mora.  Four  or  five 
years,  according  to  the  guide,  had  passed  away,  and  there  Sadhu  Sing  still  remained 
among  the  trophies  of  his  grief  and  his  vengeance,  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  advanced 
age,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  youth.  The  tale  hastened  the  travellers  from  their 
resting-place ;  the  Vakeel  because  it  reminded  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  jungle,  and 
Hartley  because  it  coincided  too  well  with  the  probable  fate  of  his  beloved,  almost  within 
the  grasp  of  a  more  formidable  tiger  than  that  whose  skeleton  lay  beside  Sadhu  Sing. 

It  was  at  the  mud  fort  already  mentioned  that  the  travellers  received  the  first  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  the  Begum  and  her  party,  by  a  Peon  (or  foot-soldier)  who  had  been 
in  their  company,  but  was  now  on  his  return  to  the  coast.  They  had  travelled,  he  said, 
with  great  speed,  until  they  ascended  the  Ghauts,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of 
the  Begum's  own  forces ;  and  he  and  others,  who  had  been  brought  from  Madras  as  a 
temporary  escort,  were  paid  and  dismissed  to  their  homes.  After  this,  he  understood 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Begum  Mootce  Mahul,  to  proceed  by  slow  marches  and 
frequent  halts,  to  Bangalore,  the  vicinity  of  which  place  she  did  not  desire  to  reach 
until  Prince  Tippoo,  with  whom  she  desired  an  interview,  should  have  returned  from 
an  expedition  towards  Vandicotta,  in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged. 

From  the  result  of  his  anxious  enquiries.  Hartley  had  reason  to  hope,  that  though 
Seringapatam  was  seventy -five  miles  more  to  the  eastward  than  Bangalore,  yet,  by  using 
diligence,  he  might  have  time  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Hyder,  and  beseech  his 
interposition,  before  the  meeting  betwixt  Tippoo  and  the  Begum  should  decide  the  fate 
of  Menie  Gray.  On  the  other  hand,  he  trembled  as  the  Peon  told  him  that  the  Begum's 
Bukshee,  or  General,  who  had  travelled  to  Madras  with  her  in  disguise,  had  now 
assumed  the  dress  and  character  belonging  to  his  rank,  and  it  was  expected  he  was  to 
be  honoured  by  the  Mahomedan  Prince  with  some  high  ofiice  of  dignity.  With  still 
deeper  anxiety,  he  learned  that  a  palanquin,  watched  with  sedulous  care  by  the  slaves  of 
Oriental  jealously,  contained,  it  was  whispered,  a  Feringi,  or  Prankish  woman, 
beautiful  as  a  Houri,  who  had  been  brought  from  England  by  the  Begum,  as  a  present 
to  Tippoo.  The  deed  of  villany  was  therefore  in  full  train  to  be  accomplished ;  it  re- 
mained to  see  whether  by  diligence  on  Hartley's  side,  its  course  could  be  interrupted. 

When  this  eager  vindicator  of  betrayed  innocence  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Hyder, 
it  may  be  believed  that  he  consumed  no  time  in  viewing  the  temple  of  the  celebrated 
Vishnoo,  or  in  surveying  the  splendid  Gardens  called  Loll-bang,  which  were  the  monu- 
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inent  of  IIydor*s  magnilicence,  and  now  hold  Lia  mortal  remains.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  city,  than  he  hastened  to  the  principal  Mosque,  having  no 
douht  that  he  was  there  most  likely  to  learn  some  tidings  of  Barak  el  Hadgi.  He 
approached  accordingly  the  sacred  spot,  and  as  to  enter  it  would  have  cost  a  Feringi  his 
life,  he  employed  the  agency  of  a  devout  Mussulman  to  obtain  information  concerning 
the  person  whom  he  sought.  He  was  not  long  in  learning  that  the  Fakir  Barak  was 
within  the  Mosque,  as  he  had  anticipated,  busied  with  his  holy  office  of  reading 
passages  from  the  Koran,  and  its  most  approved  commentators.  To  interrupt  him  in 
his  devout  task  was  impossible,  and  it  was  only  by  a  high  bribe  that  he  could  prevail  on 
the  same  JMoslem  whom  he  had  before  employed,  to  slip  into  the  sleeve  of  the  holy 
man's  robe  a  paper  containing  his  name,  and  that  of  the  Khan  in  which  the  Vakeel  had 
taken  up  his  residence.  The  agent  brought  back  for  answer,  that  the  Fakir,  inamersed, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  holy  service  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  discharging,  had 
paid  no  visible  attention  to  the  symbol  of  intimation  which  the  Feringi  Sahib  (Euro|>ean 
gentleman)  had  sent  to  him.  Distracted  with  the  loss  of  time,  of  which  each  moment 
was  precious,  Hartley  next  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Mussulman  to  interrupt  tlie 
Fakir's  devotions  with  a  verbal  message;  but  the  man  was  indignant  at  the  very 
proposal. 

"  Dog  of  a  Christian!"  he  said,  "what  art  thou  and  thy  whole  generation,  that 
Barak  el  Iladgi  should  lose  a  divine  thought  for  the  sake  of  an  infidel  like  thee  ?" 

Exasperated  beyond  self-possession,  the  unfortunate  Hartley  was  now  about  to  intrude 
upon  tlie  precincts  of  the  Mosque  in  person,  in  hopes  of  interrupting  the  formal 
prolonged  recitation  which  issued  from  its  recesses,  when  an  old  man  laid  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  prevented  him  from  a  rashness  which  might  have  cost  him  his  life, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  You  are  a  Sahib  Angrezie,  [English  gentleman ;]  I  have 
been  a  Telinga  [a  private  soldier]  in  tlie  Company's  service,  and  have  eaten  their  salt 
I  will  do  your  errand  for  you  to  the  Fakir  Barak  el  Hadgi." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  Mosque,  and  presently  returned  with  the  Fakir's  answer, 
in  these  enigmatical  words :  — "  He  who  would  see  the  sun  rise  must  watch  till  the  dawn." 

With  this  poor  subject  of  consolation,  Hartley  retired  to  his  inn,  to  meditate  on  the 
futility  of  the  profc'ssions  of  the  natives,  and  to  devise  some  other  mode  of  finding 
access  to  Hyder  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto  trusted  to.  On  this  point,  however, 
he  lost  all  hope,  being  informed  by  his  late  fellow-traveller,  whom  he  found  at  the  Khan, 
that  the  Nawaub  was  absent  from  the  city  on  a  secret  expedition,  which  might  detain 
him  for  two  or  three  days.  This  was  the  answer  which  the  Vakeel  himself  had  received 
from  the  Dewan,  with  a  farther  intimation,  that  he  must  hold  himself  ready,  when  he 
was  required,  to  deliver  his  credentials  to  Prince  Tippoo,  instead  of  the  Nawaub ;  his 
business  being  referred  to  the  former,  in  a  way  not  very  promising  for  the  success  of 
his  mission. 

Hartley  was  now  nearly  thrown  into  despair.  He  applied  to  more  than  one  officer 
supposed  to  have  credit  with  the  Nawaub,  but  the  slightest  hint  of  the  nature  of  his 
business  seemed  to  strike  all  with  terror.  Not  one  of  the  persons  he  applied  to  would 
engage  in  the  affair,  or  even  consent  to  give  it  a  hearing ;  and  the  Dewan  plainly  told 
him,  that  to  engage  in  opposition  to  Prince  Tippoo's  wishes,  was  the  ready  way  to 
destruction,  and  exhorted  him  to  return  to  the  coast.  Driven  almost  to  distraction  by 
his  various  failures.  Hartley  betook  himself  in  the  evening  to  the  Khan.  The  call  of 
the  Muezzins  thundering  from  the  minarets,  had  invited  the  faithful  to  pmyers,  when  a 
black  servant,  about  fifteen  years  old,  stood  before  Hartley,  and  pronounced  these  words, 
deliberately,  and  twice  over, — "  Thus  says  Barak  el  Hadgi,  the  watcher  in  the  ^Mosque : 
He  that  would  see  the  sun  rise,  let  him  turn  towards  the  east."  He  then  left  the 
caravanserai ;  and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  Hartley,  starting  from  the  carpet  on 
which  he  had  lain  down  to  repose  himself,  followed  his  youthful  guide  with  renewed 
vigour  and  palpitating  hope. 


'Sliap.tex  ttz  ^tmmMj, 


*  TwM  the  hour  when  rites  unholy 
Call'd  each  Paynim  voice  to  prayer, 

And  the  star  that  faded  slowly, 
Left  to  dews  the  fresben'd  air. 

Day  his  sultry  fires  had  wasted, 
Calm  and  cool  the  moonbeams  shone; 

To  the  Visier*H  lofty  palace 

One  bold  Christian  came  alone. 

Thomas  Campbell. 


Quoted  from  memory. 


^^V^r  HE  twilight  darkened  into  night  so  fast,  that  it  was  only  by  his  white  dress 
w^*^7i^K&  *^^*  Hartley  could  discern  his  guide,  as  he  tripped  along  the  splendid  Bazaar 


^^I^K^i  of  the  city.     But  the  obscurity  was  so  far  favourable,  that  it  prevented  the 
i^^^r^s  inconvenient   attention  which   the   natives  might  otherwise  have  bestowed 
upon  the  European  in  his  native  dress,  a  sight  at  that  time  very  rare  in  Seringapatam. 

The  various  turnings  and  windings  through  which  he  was  conducted,  ended  at  a 
small  door  in  a  wall,  which,  from  the  branches  that  hung  over  it,  seemed  to  surround 
a  garden  or  grove. 

The  postern  opened  on  a  tap  from  his  guide,  and  the  slave  having  entered.  Hartley 
prepared  to  follow,  but  stepped  back  as  a  gigantic  African  brandished  at  his  head  a 
scimitar  three  fingers  broad.  The  young  slave  touched  his  countryman  with  a  rod 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  touch  disabled  the  giant,  whose  arm 
and  weapon  sunk  instantly.  Hartley  entered  without  farther  opposition,  and  was  now 
in  a  grove  of  mango-trees,  through  which  an  infant  moon  was  twinkling  faintly  amid 
the  murmur  of  waters,  the  sweet  song  of  the  nightingale^  and  the  odours  of  the  rose, 
yellow  jasmine,  orange  and  citron  flowers,  and  Persian  narcissus.  Huge  domes  and 
arches,  which  were  seen  imperfectly  in  the  quivering  light,  seemed  to  intimate  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  sacred  edifice,  whei'e  the  Fakir  had  doubtless  taken  up  his 
residence. 
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Hartlej  pressed  on  with  as  much  haste  as  he  could,  and  entered  a  side-door  and 
narrow  vaulted  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  another  door.  Here  his  guide  stopped, 
but  pointed  and  made  indications  that  the  European  should  enter.  Hartlej  did  so,  and 
found  himself  in  a  small  cell,  such  as  we  have  formerly  described,  wherein  sate  Barak 
el  Hadgi,  with  another  Fakir,  who,  to  judge  from  the  extreme  dignity  of  a  white  beard, 
which  ascended  up  to  his  eyes  on  each  side,  must  be  a  man  of  great  sanctity,  as  well  as 
importance. 

Hartley  pronounced  the  usual  salutation  of  Salam  Alaikum  in  the  most  modest  and  de- 
ferential tone ;  but  his  former  friend  was  so  far  from  responding  in  their  former  strain  of 
intimacy,  that,  having  consulted  the  eye  of  his  older  companion,  be  barely  pointed  to  a 
third  carpet,  upon  which  the  stranger  seated  himself  cross-legged  after  the  country 
fashion,  and  a  profound  silence  prevailed  for  the  space  of  several  minutes.  Hartley 
knew  the  Oriental  customs  too  well  to  endanger  the  success  of  his  suit  by  precipitation. 
He  waited  an  intimation  to  speak.     At  length  it  came,  and  from  Barak. 

"  When  the  pilgrim  Barak,"  he  said,  "  dwelt  at  Madras,  he  had  eyes  and  a  tongue ; 
but  now  he  is  guided  by  those  of  his  father,  the  holy  Scheik  Hali  ben  Klialedoun,  the 
superior  of  his  convent.** 

This  extreme  humility  Hartley  thought  inconsistent  with  the  affectation  of  possessing 
superior  influence,  which  Barak  had  shown  while  at  the  Presidency ;  but  exaggeration 
of  their  own  consequence  is  a  foible  common  to  all  who  find  themselves  in  a  land  of 
strangers.  Addressing  the  senior  Fakir,  therefore,  he  told  him  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
the  villanous  plot  which  was  laid  to  betray  Menie  Gray  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
Tippoo.  He  made  his  suit  for  the  reverend  father's  intercession  with  the  Prince  himself 
and  with  his  father  the  Nawaub,  in  the  most  persuasive  terms.  The  Fakir  listened  to 
him  with  an  inflexible  and  immovable  aspect,  similar  to  that  with  which  a  wooden  saint 
regards  his  eager  supplicants.  There  was  a  second  pause,  when,  after  resuming  his 
pleading  more  than  once.  Hartley  was  at  length  compelled  to  end  it  for  want  of 
matter. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  elder  Fakir,  who,  after  shooting  a  glance  at  his  younger 
companion  by  a  turn  of  the  eye,  without  the  least  alteration  of  the  position  of  the 
head  and  body,  said,  "  The  unbeliever  has  spoken  like  a  poet.  But  does  he  think  that 
the  Nawaub  Khan  Hyder  Ali  Behauder  will  contest  with  his  son  Tippoo  the  victorious, 
the  possession  of  an  infidel  slave  ? " 

Hartley  received  at  the  same  time  a  side  glance  from  Barak,  as  if  encouraging  him 
to  plead  his  own  cause.     He  suffered  a  minute  to  elapse,  and  then  replied, — 

"  The  Nawaub  is  in  the  place  of  the  Prophet,  a  judge  over  the  low  as  well  as  high. 
It  is  written,  that  when  the  Prophet  decided  a  controversy  between  the  two  sparrows 
concerning  a  grain  of  rice,  his  wife  Fatima  said  to  him,  *  Doth  the  Missionary  of  Allah 
well  to  bestow  his  time  in  distributing  justice  on  a  matter  so  slight,  and  between  such 
despicable  litigants  ?' — *  Know,  woman,'  answered  the  Prophet,  *  that  the  sparrows  and 
the  grain  of  rice  are  the  creation  of  Allah.  They  are  not  worth  more  than  thou  hast 
spoken ;  but  justice  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  price,  and  it  must  be  imparted  by  him 
who  holdeth  power  to  all  who  require  it  at  his  hand.  The  Prince  doth  the  will  of  Allah, 
who  gives  it  alike  in  small  matters  as  in  great,  and  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  powerful. 
To  the  hungry  bird,  a  grain  of  rice  is  as  a  chaplet  of  pearls  to  a  sovereign.' — I  liave 
spoken." 

"  Bismallah  !— Praised  be  God !  he  hath  spoken  like  a  Moullah,"  said  the  elder  Fakir, 
with  a  little  more  emotion,  and  some  inclination  of  his  head  towards  Barak,  for  on 
Hartley  he  scarcely  deigned  even  to  look. 

"  The  lips  have  spoken  it  which  cannot  lie,"  replied  Barak,  and  there  was  again 
a  pause. 

It  was  once  more  broken  by  Scheick  Hali,  who,  addressing  himself  directly  to  Hartley, 
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demanded  of  him,  "  Hast  thou  heard,  Feringi,  of  aught  of  treason  meditated  by  this 
Kafr  [infidel]  against  the  Nawaub  Behauder  ?" 

"  Out  of  a  traitor  cometh  treason,"  said  Hartley,  "  but,  to  speak  after  my  knowledge, 
I  am  not  conscious  of  such  design." 

"  There  is  truth  in  the  words  of  him,"  said  the  Fakir,  "  who  accuseth  not  his  enemy 
save  on  his  knowledge.  The  things  thou  hast  spoken  shall  be  laid  before  the  Nawaub  ; 
and  as  Allah  and  he  will,  so  shall  the  issue  be.  Meantime,  return  to  thy  Khan,  and 
prepare  to  attend  the  Vakeel  of  thy  government,  who  is  to  travel  with  dawn  to  Bangalore, 
the  strong,  the  happy,  the  holy  city.     Peace  be  with  thee  ! — Is  it  not  so,  my  son  ?" 

Barak,  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made,  replied,  "  Even  as  my  father  hath  spoken." 

Hartley  had  no  alternative  but  to  arise  and  take  his  leave  with  the  usual  phrase, 
"  Salam — God's  peace  be  with  you  !" 

His  youthful  guide,  who  waited  his  return  without,  conducted  him  once  more  to  his 
Khan,  through  by-paths  which  he  could  not  have  found  out  without  pilotage.  His 
thoughts  were  in  the  mean  time  strongly  engaged  on  his  late  interview.  He  knew  the 
Moslem  men  of  religion  were  not  implicity  to  be  trusted.  The  whole  scene  might  be 
a  scheme  of  Barak,  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  patronising  a  European  in  a  delicate 
affair ;  and  he  determined  to  be  guided  by  what  should  seem  to  confirm  or  discredit  the 
intimation  which  he  had  received. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Khan,  he  found  the  Vakeel  of  the  British  government  in  a  great 
bustle,  preparing  to  obey  directions  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Nawaub's  Dewan,  or 
treasurer,  directing  him  to  depart  the  next  morning  with  break  of  day  for  Bangalore. 

He  expressed  great  discontent  at  the  order,  and  when  Hartley  intimated  his  purpose 
of  accompanying  him,  seemed  to  think  him  a  fool  for  his  pains,  hinting  the  probability 
that  Hyder  meant  to  get  rid  of  them  both  by  means  of  the  freebooters,  through  whose 
countries  they  were  to  pass  with  such  a  feeble  escort  This  fear  gave  way  to  another, 
when  the  time  of  departure  came,  at  which  moment  there  rode  up  about  two  hundred  of 
the  Nawaub's  native  cavalry.  The  Sirdar  who  commanded  these  troops  behaved  with 
civility,  and  stated  that  he  was  directed  to  attend  upon  the  travellers,  and  to  provide  for 
their  safety  and  convenience  on  the  journey ;  but  his  manner  was  reserved  and  distant, 
and  the  Vakeel  insisted  that  the  force  was  intended  to  prevent  their  escape,  rather  than 
for  their  protection.  Under  such  unpleasant  auspices,  the  journey  between  Seringapatam 
and  Bangalore  was  accomplished  in  two  days  and  part  of  a  third,  the  distance  being 
nearly  eighty  miles. 

On  arriving  in  view  of  this  fine  and  populous  city,  they  found  an  encampment  already 
established  within  a  mile  of  its  walls.  It  occupied  a  tope  or  knoll,  covered  with  trees, 
and  looked  full  on  the  gardens  which  Tippoo  had  created  in  one  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  rich  pavilions  of  the  principal  persons  fiamed  with  silk  and  gold  ;  and  spears  with 
gilded  points,  or  poles  supporting  gold  knobs,  displayed  numerous  little  banners  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  Prophet  This  was  the  camp  of  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul,  who, 
with  a  small  body  of  her  troops,  about  two  hundred  men,  was  waiting  the  return  of 
Tippoo  under  the  walls  of  Bangalore.  Their  private  motives  for  desiring  a  meeting  the 
reader  is  acquainted  with ;  to  the  public  the  visit  of  the  Begum  had  only  the  appearance 
of  an  act  of  deference,  frequently  paid  by  inferior  and  subordinate  princes  to  the  patrons 
whom  they  depend  upon. 

These  facts  ascertained,  the  Sirdar  of  the  Nawaub  took  up  his  own  encampment 
within  sight  of  that  of  the  Begum,  but  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  despatching  to 
the  city  a  messenger  to  announce  to  the  Prince  Tippoo,  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive,  that 
he  had  come  hither  with  the  English  Vakeel. 

The  bustle  of  pitching  a  few  tents  was  soon  over,  and  Hartley,  solitary  and  sad,  was 
left  to  walk  under  the  shade  of  two  or  three  mango-trees,  and  looking  to  the  displayed 
streamers    of    the    Begum's    encampment,    to    reflect    that   amid    these    insignia    of 
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Mahomedanism  Menie  Gray  remained,  destined  by  a  profligate  and  treacherous  lover  to 
the  fate  of  slavery  to  a  heathen  tyrant.  The  consciousness  of  being  in  her  vicinity 
added  to  the  bitter  pangs  with  which  Hartley  contemplated  her  situation,  and  reflected 
how  little  chance  there  appeared  of  his  being  able  to  rescue  her  from  it  by  the  mere 
force  of  reason  and  justice,  which  was  all  lie  could  oppose  to  the  selfish  passions  of  a 
voluptuous  tyrant.  A  lover  of  romance  might  have  meditated  some  means  of  effecting 
her  release  by  force  or  address ;  but  Hartley,  though  a  man  of  courage,  had  no  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  would  have  regarded  as  desperate  any  attempt  of  the  kind. 

His  sole  gleam  of  comfort  arose  from  the  impression  which  he  had  apparently  made 
upon  the  elder  Fakir,  which  he  could  not  help  hoping  might  be  of  some  avail  to  hinu 
But  on  one  thing  he  was  firmly  resolved,  and  that  was  not  to  relinquish  the  cause  he  had 
engaged  in  whilst  a  grain  of  Iiope  remained.  He  had  seen  in  his  own  profession 
a  quickening  and  a  revival  of  life  in  the  patient's  eye,  even  when  glazed  apparently  by 
the  hand  of  Death ;  and  he  was  taught  confidence  amidst  moral  evil  by  his  success  in 
•  relieving  that  which  was  physical  only. 

Wliile  Hartley  was  thus  meditating,  he  was  roused  to  attention  by  a  heavy  firing  of 
artillery  from  the  high  bastions  of  the  town  ;  and  turning  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  he 
could  see  advancing,  on  the  northern  side  of  Bangalore,  a  tide  of  cavalry,  riding 
tumultuously  forward,  brandishing  their  spears  in  all  different  attitudes,  and  pressing 
their  horses  to  a  gallop.  The  clouds  of  dust  which  attended  this  vanguard,  for  such  it 
was,  combined  with  the  smoke  of  the  guns,  did  not  permit  Hartley  to  see  distinctly  the 
main  body  which  followed ;  but  the  appearance  of  howdahed  elephants  and  royal  banners 
dimly  seen  through  the  haze,  plainly  intimated  the  return  of  Tippoo  to  Bangalore ;  while 
shouts,  and  irregular  discharges  of  musketry,  announced  the  real  or  pretended  rejoicing 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  city  gates  received  the  living  torrent,  which  roUed  towards 
them ;  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  were  soon  dispersed,  and  the  horizon  was  restored 
to  serenity  and  silence. 

The  meeting  between  persons  of  importance,  more  especially  of  royal  rank,  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  consequence  in  India,  and  generally  much  address  is  employed  to  induce 
the  person  receiving  the  visit,  to  come  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  visitor.  From 
merely  rising  up,  or  going  to  the  edge  of  tlie  carpet,  to  advancing  to  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  to  that  of  the  city,  or,  finally,  to  a  mile  or  two  on  the  road,  is  all  subject  to  nego- 
tiation. But  Tippoo's  impatience  to  possess  the  fair  European  induced  him  to  grant  on 
this  occasion  a  much  greater  degree  of  courtesy  than  the  Begum  had  dared  to  expect, 
and  he  appointed  his  garden,  adjacent  to  the  city  walls,  and  indeed  included  within  the 
precincts  of  the  fortifications,  as  the  place  of  their  meeting ;  the  hour  noon,  on  the  day 
succeeding  his  arrival ;  for  the  natives  seldom  move  early  in  the  morning,  or  before  having 
broken  their  fast.  This  was  intimated  to  the  Begum's  messenger  by  the  Prince  in 
person,  as,  kneeling,  before  him,  he  presented  the  nuzzavy  (a  tribute  consisting  of  three, 
five,  or  seven  gold  Mohurs,  always  an  odd  number,)  and  received  in  exchange  a  khelaut, 
or  dress  of  honour.  The  messenger,  in  return,  was  eloquent  in  describing  the  importance 
of  his  mistress,  her  devoted  veneration  for  the  Prince,  the  pleasure  which  she  experienced 
on  the  prospect  of  their  motukul,  or  meeting,  and  concluded  with  a  more  modest  com- 
pliment to  his  own  extraordinary  talents,  and  the  confidence  which  the  Begum  reposed 
in  him.  He  then  departed ;  and  orders  were  given  that  on  the  next  day  all  should  be  in 
readiness  for  the  SoTvarreey  a  grand  procession,  when  the  Prince  was  to  receive  the 
Begum  as  his  honoured  guest  at  his  pleasure-house  in  the  gardens. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  rendezvous  of  Fakirs,  beggars,  and  idlers,  before 

the  gate  of  the  palace,  intimated  the  excited  expectations  of  those  who  usually  attend 

processions;   while  a  more   urgent   set  of  mendicants,  the  courtiers,  were   hastening 

thither,  on  horses  or  elephants,  as  their  means  afforded,  always  in  a  hurry  to  show  their 

^«eal,  and  with  a  speed  proportioned  to  what  they  hoped  or  feared. 
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At  noon  precisely,  a  discharge  of  cannon,  placed  in  the  outer  courts,  as  also  of  match- 
locks and  of  small  swivels,  carried  by  cameb,  (the  poor  animals  shaking  their  long  ears 
at  every  discharge,)  announced  that  Tippoo  had  mounted  his  elephant  The  solemn  and 
deep  sound  of  the  naggra,  or  state  drum,  borne  upon  an  elephant,  was  then  heard  like  the 
distant  discharge  of  artillery,  followed  by  a  long  roll  of  musketry,  and  was  instantly 
answered  by  that  of  numerous  trumpets  and  tom-toms,  (or  common  drums,)  making  a 
discordant,  but  yet  a  martial  din.  The  noise  increased  as  the  procession  traversed  the 
outer  courts  of  the  palace  in  succession,  and  at  length  issued  from  the  gates,  having  at 
their  head  the  Chobdars,  bearing  silver  sticks  and  clubs,  and  shouting,  at  the  pitch  of 
their  voices,  the  titles  and  the  virtues  of  Tippoo,  the  great,  the  generous,  the  invincible 
— strong  as  Rustan,  just  as  Noushirvan — with  a  short  prayer  for  his  continued  health. 

After  these  came  a  confused  body  of  men  on  foot,  bearing  spears,  matchlocks,  and 
banners,  and  intermixed  with  horsemen,  some  in  complete  shirts  of  mail,  with  caps  of 
steel  under  their  turbans,  some  in  a  sort  of  defensive  armour,  consisting  of  rich  silk 
dresses,  rendered  sabre  proof  by  being  stuffed  with  cotton.  These  champions  preceded 
the  Prince,  as  whose  body  guards  they  acted.  It  was  not  till  after  this  time  that  Tippoo 
raised  his  celebrated  Tiger-regiment,  disciplined  and  armed  according  to  the  European 
fashion.  Immediately  before  the  Prince  came,  on  a  small  elephant,  a  hard-faced,  severe- 
looking  man,  by  office  the  distributor  of  alms,  which  he  flung  in  showers  of  small  copper 
money  among  the  Fakirs  and  beggars,  whose  scrambles  to  collect  them  seemed  to 
augment  their  amount ;  while  the  grim -looking  agent  of  Mahomedan  charity,  together 
with  his  elephant,  which  marched  with  half  angry  eyes,  and  its  trunk  curled  upwards, 
seemed  both  alike  ready  to  chastise  those  whom  poverty  should  render  too  importunate. 

Tippoo  himself  next  appeared,  richly  apparelled,  and  seated  on  an  elephant,  which, 
carrying  its  head  above  all  the  others  in  the  procession,  seemed  proudly  conscious  of 
superior  dignity.  The  howdah,  or  seat  which  the  Prince  occupied,  was  of  silver, 
embossed  and  gilt,  having  behind  a  place  for  a  confidential  servant,  who  waved  the  great 
chowry,  or  cow-tail,  to  keep  off  the  flies ;  but  who  could  also  occasionally  perform  the 
task  of  spokesman,  being  well  versed  in  all  terms  of  flattery  and  compliment.  The 
caparisons  of  the  royal  elephant  were  of  scarlet  cloth,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 
Behind  Tippoo  came  the  various  courtiers  and  officers  of  the  household,  mounted  chiefly 
on  elephants,  all  arrayed  in  their  most  splendid  attire,  and  exhibiting  the  greatest  pomp. 

In  tliis  manner  the  procession  advanced  down  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  to  the 
gate  of  the  royal  gardens.  The  houses  were  ornamented  by  broad  cloth,  silk  shawls, 
and  embroidered  carpets  of  the  richest  colours,  displayed  from  the  verandahs  and  windows ; 
even  the  meanest  hut  was  adorned  with  some  piece  of  cloth,  so  that  the  whole  street 
had  a  singularly  rich  and  gorgeous  appearance. 

This  splendid  procession  having  entered  the  royal  gardens,  approached,  through  a  long 
avenue  of  lofty  trees,  a  chabootra,  or  platform  of  white  marble,  canopied  by  arches  of  the 
same  material,  which  occupied  the  centre.  It  was  raised  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
covered  with  white  cloth  and  Persian  carpets.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  was  the 
musnud,  or  state  cushion  of  the  prince,  six  feet  square,  composed  of  crimson  velvet, 
richly  embroidered.  By  special  grace,  a  small  low  cushion  was  placed  on  the  right  of 
the  Prince,  for  the  occupation  of  the  Begum.  In  front  of  this  platform  was  a  square 
tank,  or  pond  of  marble,  four  feet  deep,  and  filled  to  the  brim,  with  water  as  clear  as 
crystal,  having  a  large  jet  or  fountain  in  the  middle,  which  threw  up  a  column  of  it  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet. 

The  Prince  Tippoo  had  scarcely  dismounted  from  his  elephant,  and  occupied  the 
musnud,  or  throne  of  cushions,  when  the  stately  form  of  the  Begum  was  seen  advancing 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  elephant  being  left  at  the  gate  of  the  gardens  opening 
into  the  country,  opposite  to  that  by  which  the  procession  of  Tippoo  had  entered,  she 
was  carried  in  an  open  litter,  richly  ornamented  with  silver,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders 
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of  six  black  slaves.     Her  person  was  as  richlj  attired  as  silks  and  gems  could  aecom- 
pliah. 

Richard  Middlemas,  as  the  Begum's  general  or  Bukshee,  walked  nearest  to  her  litter, 
in  a  dress  as  magnificent  in  itself  as  it  was  remote  from  all  European  costume,  being 
that  of  a  Banka,  or  Indian  courtier.  His  turban  was  of  rich  silk  and  gold,  twisted  very 
hard  and  placed  on  one  side  of  his  head,  its  ends  hanging  down  on  the  shoulder.  His 
mustaches  were  turned  and  curled,  and  his  eyelids  stained  with  antimony.  The  vest  was 
of  gold  brocade,  with  a  cummerband,  or  sash,  around  his  waist,  corresponding  to  his 
turban.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a  large  sword,  sheathed  in  a  scabbard  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  wore  around  his  middle  a  broad  embroidered  sword-belt.  What  thoughts  he 
had  under  this  gay  attire,  and  the  bold  bearing  which  corresponded  to  it,  it  would  be 
fearful  to  unfold.  His  least  detestable  hopes  were  perhaps  those  which  tended  to  save 
Menie  Gray,  by  betraying  the  Prince  who  was  about  to  confide  in  him,  and  the  Begum, 
at  whose  intercession  Tippoo's  confidence  was  to  be  reposed. 

The  litter  stopped  as  it  approached  the  tank,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Prince 
was  seated  on  his  musnud.  Middlemas  assisted  the  Begum  to  descend,  and  led  her, 
deeply  veiled  with  silver  muslin,  towards  the  platform  of  marble.  The  rest  of  the 
retinue  of  the  Begum  followed  in  their  richest  and  most  gaudy  attire,  all  males,  however ; 
nor  was  there  a  symptom  of  woman  being  in  her  train,  except  that  a  close  litter,  guarded 
by  twenty  black  slaves,  having  their  sabres  drawn,  remained  at  some  distance  in  a  thicket 
of  flowering  shrubs. 

When  Tippoo  Saib,  through  the  dim  haze  which  hung  over  the  Waterfall,  discerned 
the  splendid  train  of  the  Begum  advancing,  he  arose  from  his  musnud,  so  as  to  receive 
her  near  the  foot  of  his  throne,  and  exchanged  greetings  with  her  upon  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  and  enquiries  after  their  mutual  health.  He  then  conducted  her  to  the  cushion 
placed  near  to  his  own,  while  his  courtiers  anxiously  showed  their  politeness  in  accom- 
modating those  of  the  Begum  with  places  upon  the  carpets  around,  where  they  all  sat 
down  cross-legged — Richard  Middlemas  occupying  a  conspicuous  situation. 

The  people  of  inferior  note  stood  behind,  and  amongst  them  was  the  Sirdar  of  Hyder 
Ali,  with  Hartley  and  the  Madras  Vakeel.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
feelings  with  which  Hartley  recognized  the  apostate  Middlemas  and  the  Amazonian 
Mrs.  Montreville.  The  sight  of  them  worked  up  his  resolution  to  make  an  appeal  against 
them  in  full  Durbar,  to  the  justice  which  Tippoo  was  obliged  to  render  to  all  who  should 
complain  of  injuries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Prince,  who  had  hitherto  spoken  in  a  low 
voice,  while  acknowledging,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  services  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
Begum,  now  gave  the  sign  to  his  attendant,  who  said,  in  an  elevated  tone,  "  Wherefoi-e, 
and  to  requite  these  services,  the  mighty  Prince,  at  the  request  of  the  mighty  Begum, 
Mootee  Mahul,  beautiful  as  the  moon,  and  wise  as  the  daughter  of  Giamschid,  had 
decreed  to  take  into  his  service  the  Bukshee  of  her  armies,  and  to  invest  him,  as  one 
worthy  of  all  confidence,  with  the  keeping  of  his  beloved  capital  of  Bangalore." 

The  voice  of  the  crier  had  scarce  ceased,  when  it  was  answered  by  one  as  loud,  which 
sounded  from  the  crowd  of  bystanders,  "  Cursed  is  he  who  maketh  the  robber  Leik  his 
treasurer,  or  trusteth  the  lives  of  Moslemah  to  the  command  of  an  apostate ! " 

With  unutterable  satisfaction,  yet  with  trembling  doubt  and  anxiety.  Hartley  traced 
the  speech  to  the  elder  Fakir,  the  companion  of  Barak.  Tippoo  seemed  not  to  notice 
the  interruption,  which  passed  for  that  of  some  mad  devotee,  to  whom  the  Moslem 
princes  permit  great  freedoms.  The  Durbar,  therefore,  recovered  from  their  surprise ; 
and,  in  answer  to  the  proclamation,  united  in  the  shout  of  applause  which  is  exi)ected 
to  attend  every  annunciation  of  the  royal  pleasure. 

Their  acclamation  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  Middlemas  arose,  bent  himself  before 
the  musnud,  and,  in  a  set  speech,  declared  his  unworthiness  of  such  high  honour  as  had 
now  been  conferred,  and  his  zeal  for  the  Prince's  service.     Something  remained  to  be 
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added,  but  his  speech  faltered,  his  limbs  shook,  and  his  tongue  seemed  to  refuse  its 
office. 

The  Begum  started  from  her  seat,  though  contrary  to  etiquette,  and  said,  as  if  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  speech  of  her  officer,  "  My  slave  would  say,  that  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  so  great  an  honour  conferred  on  my  Bukshce,  I  am  so  void  of  means,  that 
I  can  only  pray  your  Highness  will  deign  to  accept  a  lily  from  Frangistan,  to  plant 
within  the  recesses  of  the  secret  garden  of  thy  pleasures.  Let  my  lord's  guards  carry 
yonder  litter  to  the  Zenana." 

A  female  scream  was  heard,  as,  at  a  signal  from  Tippoo,  the  guards  of  his  seraglio 
advanced  to  receive  the  closed  litter  from  the  attendants  of  the  Begum.  The  voice  of 
the  old  Fakir  was  heard  louder  and  sterner  than  before. — "  Cursed  is  the  Prince  who 
barters  justice  for  lust !  He  shall  die  in  the  gate  by  the  sword  of  the  stranger." 

"  This  is  too  insolent ! "  said  Tippoo.  "  Drag  forward  that  Fakir,  and  cut  his  robe 
into  tatters  on  his  back  with  your  chabouks."* 

But  a  scene  ensued  like  that  in  the  hall  of  Seyd.  All  who  attempted  to  obey  the 
command  of  the  incensed  despot  fell  back  from  the  Fakir,  as  they  would  from  the  Angel 
of  Death.  He  flung  his  cap  and  fictitious  beard  on  the  ground,  and  the  incensed  coun- 
tenance of  Tippoo  was  subdued  in  an  instant,  when  he  encountered  the  stem  and  awfiil 
eye  of  his  father.  A  sign  dismissed  him  from  the  throne,  which  Hyder  himself  ascended, 
while  the  officious  menials  hastily  disrobed  him  of  his  tattered  cloak,  and  flung  on  him 
a  robe  of  regal  splendour,  and  placed  on  his  head  a  jewelled  turban.  The  Durbar  rung 
with  acclamations  to  Hyder  Ali  Khan  Behauder,  "  the  good,  the  wise,  the  discoverer  of 
hidden  things,  who  cometh  into  the  Divan  like  the  sun  bursting  from  the  clouds." 

The  Nawaub  at  length  signed  for  silence,  and  was  promptly  obeyed.  He  looked 
majestically  around  him,  and  at  length  bent  his  look  upon  Tippoo,  whose  downcast  eyes, 
as  he  stood  before  the  throne  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  were  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  haughty  air  of  authority  which  he  had  worn  but  a  moment  before.  "  Thou 
hast  been  willing,"  said  the  Nawaub,  "to  barter  the  safety  of  thy  capital  for  the 
possession  of  a  white  slave.  But  the  beauty  of  a  fair  woman  caused  Solomon  ben  David 
to  stumble  in  his  path ;  how  much  more,  then,  should  the  son  of  Hyder  Naig  remain  firm 
under  temptation  I — That  men  may  see  clearly,  we  must  remove  the  light  which  dazzles 
them.     Yonder  Feringi  woman  must  be  placed  at  my  disposal." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  Tippoo,  while  the  deep  gloom  on  his  brow  showed  what 
his  forced  submission  cost  his  proud  and  passionate  spirit.  In  the  hearts  of  the  courtiers 
present  reigned  the  most  eager  curiosity  to  see  the  denouement  of  the  scene,  but  not  a 
trace  of  that  wish  was  suffered  to  manifest  itself  on  features  accustomed  to  conceal  all 
internal  sensations.  The  feelings  of  the  Begum  were  hidden  under  her  veil ;  while,  in 
spite  of  a  bold  attempt  to  conceal  his  alarm,  the  perspiration  stood  in  large  drops  on  the 
brow  of  Richard  Middlemas.  The  next  words  of  the  Nawaub  sounded  like  music  in 
the  ear  of  Hartley. 

"  Carry  the  Feringi  woman  to  the  tent  of  the  Sirdar  Belash  Cassim,  [the  chief  to 
whom  Hartley  had  been  committed.]  Let  her  be  tended  in  all  honour,  and  let  him 
prepare  to  escort  her,  with  the  Vakeel  and  the  Hakim  Hartley,  to  the  Payeen-Ghaut, 
[the  country  beneath  the  passes,]  answering  for  their  safety  with  his  head."  The  litter 
was  on  its  road  to  the  Sirdar's  tents  ere  the  Nawaub  had  done  speaking.  "  For  thee, 
Tippoo,"  continued  Hyder,  "  I  am  not  come  hither  to  deprive  thee  of  authority,  or  to 
disgrace  thee  before  the  Durbar.  Such  things  as  thou  hast  promised  to  this  Feringi, 
proceed  to  make  them  good.  The  sun  calleth  not  back  the  splendour  which  he  lends  to 
the  moon ;  and  the  father  obscures  not  the  dignity  which  he  has  conferred  on  the  son. 
What  thou  hast  promised,  that  do  thou  proceed  to  make  good," 

•  Long  whip*. 
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The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  therefore  recommenced,  by  which  the  Prince  Tippoo 
conferred  on  Middlemas  the  important  government  of  the  city  of  Bangalore,  probably 
with  the  internal  resolution,  that  since  he  was  himself  deprived  of  the  fair  European,  he 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  to  remove  the  new  Killedar  from  his  charge ;  while 
Middlemas  accepted  it  with  the  throbbing  hope  that  he  might  yet  outwit  both  father  and 
son.  The  deed  of  investiture  was  read  aloud — the  robe  of  honour  was  put  upon  the 
newly  created  Killedar,  and  a  hundred  voices,  while  they  blessed  the  prudent  choice  of 
Tippoo,  wished  the  governor  good  fortune,  and  victory  over  his  enemies. 

A  horse  was  led  forward,  as  the  Piince's  gift.     It  was  a  fine  steed  of  the  Cuttyawar 
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breed,  high-crested  with  broad  hind-quarters  ;  he  was  of  a  white  colour,  but  had  the 
extremity  of  his  tail  and  mane  stained  red.  His  saddle  was  red  velvet,  the  bridle  and 
crupper  s'tuddcd  with  gilded  knobs.  Two  attendants  on  lesser  horses  led  this  prancing 
animal,  one  holding  the  lance,  and  the  other  the  long  spear  of  their  patron.  The  horse 
was  shown  to  the  applauding  courtiers,  and  withdrawn,  in  order  to  be  led  in  state  through 
the  streets,  while  the  new  Killedar  should  follow  on  the  elephant,  another  present  usual 
on  such  an  occasion,  which  was  next  made  to  advance,  that  the  world  might  admire  the 
munificence  of  the  Prince. 
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The  huge  animal  approached  the  platform,  shaking  his  large  wrinkled  head,  which  he 
raised  and  sunk,  as  if  impatient,  and  curling  upwards  his  trunk  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to 
show  the  gulf  of  his  tongueless  mouth.  Gracefully  retiring  with  the  deepest  obeisance, 
tlie  Killedar,  well  pleased  the  audience  was  finished,  stood  by  the  neck  of  the  elephant, 
expecting  the  conductor  of  the  animal  would  make  him  kneel  down,  that  he  might  ascend 
the  gilded  howdah,  which  awaited  his  occupancy. 

"  Hold,  Feringi,"  said  Ilyder.  "  Thou  hast  received  all  that  was  promised  thee  by 
the  bounty  of  Tippoo.     Accept  now  what  is  the  fruit  of  the  justice  of  Hyder." 

As  he  spoke,  he  signed  with  his  finger,  and  the  driver  of  the  elephant  instantly  con- 
veyed to  the  animal  the  pleasure  of  the  Nawaub.  Curling  his  long  trunk  around  the 
neck  of  the  ill-fated  European,  the  monster  suddenly  threw  the  wretch  prostrate  before 
him,  and  stamping  his  liuge  shapeless  foot  upon  his  breast,  put  an  end  at  once  to  his 
life,  and  to  his  crimes.  The  cry  which  the  victim  uttered  was  mimicked  by  the  roar  of 
the  monster,  and  a  sound  like  an  hysterical  laugh  mingling  with  a  scream,  which  rung 
from  under  the  veil  of  the  Begum.  The  elephant  once  more  raised  his  trunk  aloft,  and 
gaped  fearfully. 

The  courtiers  preserved  a  profound  silence ;  but  Tippoo,  upon  whose  muslin  robe 
a  part  of  the  victim's  blood  had  spirted,  held  it  up  to  the  Nawaub,  exclaimiDg  in  a 
sorrowful,  yet  resentful  tone, — "  Father — father — was  it  thus  my  promise  should  have 
been  kept?" 

"  Know,  foolish  boy,"  said  Hyder  Ali,  "  that  the  carrion  which  lies  there  was  in  a  plot 
to  deliver  Bangalore  to  the  Feringis  and  the  Mahrattas.  This  Begum  [she  started  when 
she  heard  herself  named]  has  given  us  warning  of  the  plot,  and  has  so  merited  her 
pardon  for  having  originally  concurred  in  it, — whether  altogether  out  of  love  to  us  we 
will  not  too  curiously  enquire. — Hence  with  that  lump  of  bloody  clay,  and  let  the  Hakim 
Hartley  and  the  English  Vakeel  come  before  me," 

They  were  brought  forward,  while  some  of  the  attendants  flung  sand  upon  the  bloody 
traces,  and  others  removed  the  crushed  corpse. 

"  Hakim,"  said  Hyder,  "thou  shalt  return  with  the  Feringi  woman,  and  with  gold  to 
compensate  her  injuries,  wherein  the  Begum,  as  is  fitting,  shall  contribute  a  share.  Do 
thou  say  to  thy  nation,  Hyder  Ali  acts  justly."  The  Nawaub  then  inclined  himself 
graciously  to  Hartley,  and  then  turning  to  the  Vakeel,  who  appeared  much  discomposed, 
"  You  have  brought  to  me,"  he  said,  "  words*  of  peace,  while  your  masters  meditated  a 
treacherous  war.  It  is  not  upon  such  as  you  that  my  vengeance  ought  to  alight.  But 
tell  the  Kafr  [or  infidel]  Faupiah  and  his  unworthy  master,  that  Hyder  Ali  sees  too 
clearly  to  suffer  to  be  lost  by  treason  the  advantages  he  has  gained  by  war.  Hitherto  I 
have  been  in  the  Carnatic  as  a  mild  Prince — ^in  future  I  will  be  a  destrojing  tempest ! 
Hitherto  I  have  made  inroads  as  a  compassionate  and  merciful  conqueror — ^hereafter  I 
will  be  the  messenger  whom  Allah  sends  to  the  kingdoms  which  he  visits  in  judgment !" 

It  is  well  known  how  dreadfully  the  Nawaub  kept  this  promise,  and  how  he  and  his 
son  afterwards  sunk  before  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  the  Europeans.  The  scene  of 
just  punishment  which  he  so  faithfully  exhibited  might  be  owing  to  his  policy,  his  inter- 
nal sense  of  right,  and  to  the  ostentation  of  displaying  it  before  an  Englishman  of  sense 
and  intelligence,  or  to  all  of  these  motives  mingled  together — but  in  what  proportions 
it  is  not  for  us  to  distinguish. 

Hartley  reached  the  coast  in  safety  with  his  precious  charge,  rescued  from  a  dreadful 
fate  when  she  was  almost  beyond  hope.  But  the  nerves  and  constitution  of  Menie  Gray 
had  received  a  shock  from  which  she  long  suffered  severely,  and  never  entirely  recovered. 
The  principal  ladies  of  the  settlement,  moved  by  the  singular  tale  of  her  distress,  received 
her  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  exercised  towards  her  the  most  attentive  and  affec- 
tionate hospitality.  The  Nawaub,  faithful  to  his  promise,  remitted  to  her  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  gold  Mohurs,  extorted,  as  was  surmised,  almost  entirely  from  the 
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hoards  of  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul,  or  Montreville.  Of  the  fate  of  that  adyentures 
nothing  was  known  for  certainty;  but  her  forts  and  government  were  taken  into  Hjder 
custody,  and  report  said,  that,  her  power  being  abolished  and  her  consequence  lost,  sh 
died  by  poison,  either  taken  by  herself,  or  administered  by  some  other  person. 

It  might  be  thought  a  natural  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Menie  Gray,  that  she  shoul 
have  married  Hartley,  to  whom  she  stood  much  indebted  for  his  heroic  interference  i 
her  behalf.  But  her  feelings  were  too  much  and  too  painfully  agitated,  her  health  to 
much  shattered,  to  permit  her  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  connexion,  evei 
with  the  acquaintance  of  her  youth,  and  the  champion  of  her  freedom.  Time  migh 
have  removed  these  obstacles,  but  not  two  years  after  their  adventures  in  Mysore,  th 
gallant  and  disinterested  Hartley  fell  a  victim  to  his  professional  courage,  in  withstandinj 
the  progress  of  a  contagious  distemper,  which  he  at  length  caught,  and  under  which  h 
sunk.  He  left  a  considerable  part  of  the  moderate  fortune  which  he  had  acquired  t 
Menie  Gray,  who,  of  course,  did  not  want  many  advantageous  offers  of  a  matrimonia 
character.  But  she  respected  the  memory  of  Hartley  too  much,  to  subdue  in  behalf  o 
another  the  reasons  which  induced  her  to  refuse  the  hand  which  he  had  so  well  deserves 
— nay,  it  may  be  thought,  had  so  fairly  won« 

She  returned  to  Britain — what  seldoms  occurs — unmarried  though  wealthy;  and 
settling  in  her  native  village,  appeared  to  find  her  only  pleasure  in  acts  of  benevoleno 
which  seemed  to  exceed  the  extent  of  her  fortune,  had  not  her  very  retired  life  beei 
taken  into  consideration.  Two  or  three  persons  with  whom  she  was  intimate,  could  trao 
in  her  character  that  generous  and  disinterested  simplicity  and  affection,  which  were  th< 
ground-work  of  her  character.  To  the  world  at  large  her  habits  seemed  those  of  th 
ancient  Roman  matron,  which  is  recorded  on  her  tomb  in  these  four  words, 

DOMUM  MANSIT — LaNAM   FECIT. 


■\m,  <BwUm^^^fi 


If  you  tell  a  good  jest, 
And  please  all  the  rest. 

Comes  Dinglcy,  and  asks  you,  "  What  was  itl" 
And  before  she  can  know, 
Away  she  will  go 

To  seek  an  old  rag  in  the  closet. 

Dean  Swift 


1 IIILE  I  was  inditing  the 
goodly  matter  which  my 
readers  have  just  perused, 
I  might  be  said  to  go 
through  a  course  of  breaking-in  to 
stand  criticism,  like  a  shooting-pony 
to  stand  fire.  By  some  of  those 
venial  breaches  of  confidence,  which 
always  take  place  on  the  like  occasions,  my  private  flirtations  with  the  Muse  of  Fiction 
became  a  matter  whispered  in  Miss  Fairscribe's  circle,  some  ornaments  of  which  were, 
I  suppose,  highly  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  affair,  while  others  "  really  thought 
Mr.  Chrystal  Croftangry  might  have  had  more  wit  at  his  time  of  day."  Then  came  the 
sly  intimation,  the  oblique  remark,  all  that  sugar-lipped  raillery  which  is  fitted  for  the 
situation  of  a  man  about  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  whether  it  be  to  publish  or  to  marry,  and 
that  accompanied  with  the  discreet  nods  and  winks  of  such  friends  as  are  in  the  secret, 
and  the  obliging  eagerness  of  others  to  know  all  about  it 

At  length  the  affair  became  so  far  public,  that  I  was  induced  to  face  a  tea-party  with 
my  manuscript  in  my  pocket,  looking  as  simple  and  modest  as  any  gentleman  of  a  certain 
age  need  to  do  upon  such  an  occasion.  When  tea  had  been  carried  round,  handkerchiefs 
and  smelling  bottles  prepared,  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  the  Surgeon's  Daughter  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  evening.  It  went  off  excellently ;  my  friend  Mr.  Fairscribe, 
who  had  been  seduced  from  his  desk  to  join  the  literary  circle,  only  fell  asleep  twice,  and 
readily  recovered  his  attention  by  help  of  his  snuff-box.  The  ladies  were  politely 
attentive,  and  when  the  cat,  or  the  dog,  or  a  next  neighbour,  tempted  an  individual  to 
relax,  Katie  Fairscribe  was  on  the  alert,  like  an  active  whipper-in,  with  look,  touch,  or 
whisper,  to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  what  was  going  on.  Whether  Miss  Katie  was  thus 
active  merely  to  enforce  the  literary  discipline  of  her  coterie,  or  whether  she  was  really 
interested  by  the  beauties  of  the  piece,  and  desirous  to  enforce  them  on  others,  I  will  not 
venture  to  ask,  in  case  I  should  end  in  liking  the  girl — and  she  is  really  a  pretty  one— 
better  than  wisdom  would  warrant,  either  for  my  sake  or  hers. 

I  must  own,  my  story  here  and  there  flagged  a  good  deal ;  perhaps  there  were  faults 
in  my  reading,  for  while  I  should  have  heea  attending  to  nothing  but  how  to  give  the 
words  effect  as  they  existed,  I  was  feeling  the  chiUing  consciousness,  that  they  might  have 
been,  and  ought  to  havebeen,  a  great  deal  better.  However,  we  kindled  up  at  last  when  we 
got  to  the  East  Indies,  although  on  the  mention  of  tigers,  an  old  lady,  whose  tongue  had 
been  impatient  for  an  hour,  broke  in  with,  "  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Croftangry  ever  heard  the 
story  of  Tiger  Tullideph?*'  and  had  nearly  inserted  the  whole  narrative  as  an  episode 
in  my  tale.  She  was,  however,  brought  to  reason,  and  the  subsequent  mention  of  shawls, 
diamonds,  turbans,  and  cummerbands,  had  their  usual  effect  in  awakening  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  fair  auditors.  At  the  extinction  of  the  faithless  lover  in  a  way  so  horribly 
new,  I  had,  as  indeed  I  expected,  the  good  fortune  to  excite  that  expression  of  painful 
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interest  which  is  produced  by  drawing  in  the  breath  through  th^  compressed  lips ;  ns 
one  Miss  of  fourteen  actually  screamed. 

At  length  my  task  was  ended,  and  the  fair  circle  rained  odonrs  upon  me,  as  they  p^ 
beaux  at  the  Carnival  with  sugar-plums,  and  drench  them  with  scented  spices.  The 
was  "  Beautiful,"  and  "  Sweetly  interesting,"  and  "  O  Mr.  Croftangry,'*  and  "  He 
much  obliged,"  and  "  AVhat  a  delightful  evening,"  and  "  O  Miss  Katie,  how  could  t< 
keep  such  a  secret  so  long  ?  "  While  the  dear  souls  were  thus  smothering  me  with  ro 
leaves,  the  merciless  old  lady  carried  them  all  off  by  a  disquisition  upon  shawl^  whi( 
she  had  the  impudence  to  say,  arose  entirely  out  of  my  story.  Miss  Katie  endeavour 
to  stop  the  flow  of  her  eloquence  in  vain ;  she  tlirew  all  other  topics  out  of  the  fii*^  \  ai 
from  the  genuine  Indian,  she  made  a  digression  to  the  imitation  shawls  now  made 
Paisley,  out  of  real  Thibet  wool,  not  to  be  known  from  the  actual  Country  shawl,  exce 
by  some  inimitable  cross-stitch  in  the  border.  "  It  is  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  wrappii 
herself  up  in  a  rich  Kashmirc,  "  that  there  is  some  way  of  knowing  a  thing  that  cc 
fifty  guineas  from  an  article  that  is  sold  for  five ;  but  I  venture  to  say  there  are  not  o 
out  of  ten  thousand  that  would  understand  the  difference." 

The  politeness  of  some  of  the  fair  ladies  would  now  have  brought  back  the  convers 
tion  to  the  forgotten  subject  of  our  meeting.  "  How  could  you,  Mr.  Croftangry,  colic 
all  these  hard  words  about  India? — ^you  were  never  there  ?" — "  No,  madam,  I  have  e 
had  that  advantage ;  but,  like  the  imitative  operatives  of  Paisley,  I  have  composed  i 
shawl  by  incorporating  into  the  woof  a  little  Thibet  wool,  which  my  excellent  friei 
and  neighbour.  Colonel  Mackerris,  one  of  the  best  fellows  who  ever  trode  a  Highla 
moor,  or  dived  into  an  Indian  jungle,  had  the  goodness  to  supply  me  with." 

My  rehearsal,  however,  though  not  absolutely  and  altogether  to  my  taste,  has  prepar 
me  in  some  measure  for  the  less  tempered  and  guarded  sentence  of  the  world.  So  a  m 
must  learn  to  encounter  a  foil  before  he  confronts  a  sword ;  and  to  take  up  my  origii 
simile,  a  horse  must  be  accustomed  to  a  feu  de  joicy  before  you  can  ride  him  agains 
volley  of  balls.  Well,  Corporal  Nym's  philosophy  is  not  the  worst  that  has  been  preach< 
"  Things  must  be  as  they  may."  If  my  lucubrations  give  pleasure,  I  may  again  requ 
the  attention  of  the  courteous  reader ;  if  not,  here  end  the 
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